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INFERNO. 


CANTO  XVII. 

|THE  THIRD  KOUVD  OF  THE  SEVENTH  CIRCLE  (cONCr,UDE0) 
—THE  USURERS,  VIOLENT  AGAINST  ART— GERYON— 
REGINALDO  DE'  SCROVIGNl- DESCENT  INTO  THE 
EIGHTH  CIRCLE. 


BENVENL'To  remarks  that  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
Canto  Dante  showed  hnw  he  had  fished  up  Geryon 
iquomoiio  phcatus  fuerit  monslrum  Geryon). 

kBenvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  three  parts. 
In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  lo  ver.  33,  Dante  describes 
Geryon's  multiform  body. 

In  Division   11.  from  ver.  34  to  ver.  75,  he  relates 

•  how.  before  mounting  upon  the  back  of  the  monster, 
he  is  sent  by  Virgil  lo  speak  with  certain  Usurers  of 
Florence  and  Padua  who  are  sitting  in  torment  on 
^the  verge  of  the  Great  Abyss. 

^  In  Division  III,  from  ver.  76  to  ver.  136,  the 
'  descent  of  the  poets  on  the  back  of  Geryon  down 
^into  the  Eighth  Circle  is  related. 

~      Dir'ision    I.^When   the    Poets  commenced   their 
—  descent  into  the  Seventh  Circle,   they  encountered 
f  the  Minotaur,  a  creature  that  was  half-man  and  half- 
bull,  whom   Dante  has  introduced  as  a  type  of  Vio- 
ice,  Hcstiality,  and  Brutal  Lusl.     Now  that  they 
II.  '  A 
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are  about  to  go  down  into  the  Circles  and  Subdivi- 
sions of  Fraud,  Dante  brings  before  us  with  much 
circumstance  of  detail  the  monster  that  is  supposed 
to  represent  Fraud,  and  who  in  1.  97  is  addressed  by 
Virgil  as  Geryon.  Dante  does  not  appear  to  have 
closely  followed  the  legends  of  the  Geryon  of  Myth- 
ology. Scartazzini  considers  the  Geryon  of  Dante 
to  be  purely  a  creature  of  the  Poet's  own  imagina- 
tion, save  that  he  has  taken  the  idea  of  Geryon's 
scorpion  tail  from  the  Bible  {Rev.  ix,  10).  One  of 
the  many  legends  of  Geryon  is  that  he  was  a  king  of 
Spain  who  ruled  over  three  islands,  in  which  he  kept 
a  large  number  of  heifers  which  were  guarded  by  the 
giant  Eurythion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthos. 
Hercules  first  killed  the  giant,  then  the  dog,  and 
lastly  Geryon,  who  pursued  him  as  he  was  driving 
off  his  herds.  Probably  the  legend  of  Hercules 
having  killed  these  three  opponents  suggested  to 
the  poets  the  idea  of  representing  Geryon  with  three 
bodies.  Dante  gives  him  one  body  made  up  of  three 
shapes  that  befit  the  character  thai  Geryon  is  meant 
to  symbolise.  The  head  is  that  of  an  honest  man, 
because  Fraud  begins  by  flattering  and  beguiling; 
the  two  hairy  paws,  denoting  rapine,  are  perhaps 
derived  from  the  two-headed  dog.  All  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  that  of  a  serpent  with  a  forked  and 
pointed  tail  wherewith  to  slay,  indicating  craft  and 
violence.  Dante  may  have  meant  ihJs  part  of  Ger- 
yon's body  to  have  been  derived  from  the  giant,  as 
according  to  Lubin  some  of  the  poets  depict  giants 
with  feet  formed  like  serpents.  In  l\\&  De  Qrnealogia 
Deorum{\,  cap.  21)  Boccaccio  says,  evidently  referring 
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both  to  a  media;val  tradition,  and  also  to  the  present 
passage  of  the  Dtvina  Commedia  :  "  Fraudis  formam 
Dantes  Allegeri  Florenlinus,  eo  in  poemate  quod 
Florentino  scn'psit  idiomate,  non  parvi  quidem  inter 
alia  poemata  momenti,  sic  describit.  Earn  scilicet 
justi  hominis  habere  faciem.  corpus  reUquum  serpenti- 
niim,  variis  distinctum  maculis  atque  coloribus,  et 
ejus  caudam  terminari  in  scorpionis  aculeum,  eamque 
Cocyti  innare  undis,  adeo  ut  illis  e^cepta  facie  totum 
contegat  horridum  corpus,  eamque  Gerionem  cogno- 
minal.  .  ,  .  Et  inde  Gerion  dicta  est,  quia  regnans 
apud  Baleares  insulas  Gerion  miti  vultu,  blandisque 
verbis,  et  omni  comitate  consueverit  hospites  susci- 
pere,  et  demum  sub  hac  benignitate  hospites  oc- 
cidere."  This  story  U  also  related  in  the  Anonimu 
Fiortntino. 

The  Canto  opens  with  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  Virgil  on  first  seeing 
the  terrible  creature  which  he  has  evoked  from  the 
depths  below  ;  the  monster,  however,  in  obedience  to 
his  signal,  draws  up  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
— "  Ecco  la  licra  con  la  coda  at;iiiza, 

Che  piUBA  i  monti,  e  rompe  i  muri  e  I'  armi ; 

Bcco  colei  che  tutto  il  mondo  appuzza." — 
S)  cominci6  lo  mio  Duca  a  parlarmi, 

Ed  acccnnolle  che  venisse  a  proda,  j 

Vicino  al  fin  de'  passcggiati  marmi : 
E  quella  sa/«a  imagine  <  i  froda*' 

*qiMllu  sozia  imagint  di  frodo  :  Compare  the  fine  lines  in 
Afiosto,  O'/.  Fur.iav,  st.  S7,  in  which  ihe  figure  of  Fraud  is 
dcRcribed:— 

"Avea  piacevol  viso,  abito  oneslo, 

Un  umil  volgcr  d'  occhi,  un  andar  grave, 
Un  pnrlar  si  benifino  e  bI  miidcsto, 
11.  A  2 
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Sen  venne,  cd  urivd  la  Icsta  e  il  busto  ;* 
Ma  in  sulla  riva  nan  Irassc  la  coda. 

"Behold  the  wild-beasl  with  the  pointed  tail,  that 
passes  the  mountains,  and  breaks  down  walls  and 
weapons:  behold  the  creature  that  infects  the 
whole  world."  Thus  began  my  leader  to  speak  to 
me,  and  beckoned  to  it  (the  monster)  to  come  to  the 
bank,  near  to  the  edge  of  the  causeway  {lit.  marbles) 
that  we  had  walked  on  :  and  that  loathsome  image 
of  Fraud  came  forward,  and  landed  its  head  and  its 
bust;  but  drew  not  up  its  tail  to  the  bank. 

Some  Commentators,  among  whom  is  Biagioli, 
understand  by  the  above  lines  (eironeously  I  venture 
to  think)  that  the  figure  came  swimming  up  the 
cataract,  and  overtopping  it,  swam  in  the  water  of 
the  Phlegethon  to  the  margin,  on  which  it  then 
rested  its  paws  while  its  tail  remained  under  water. 
But  that  view  is  wholly  at  variance  with  II.  25-27,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Ger\on's  tail  was 
writhing  in  the  void  {nel  vano  tutta  sua  coda  giihzara) 
and  that  the  point  of  the  said  tail  was  twirled  on 
high.     Bcnvenuto  explains  the  position   of  Geryon 

Che  pares  Gabriel  che  dicesse :  Ave. 
Era  brulla  e  deforme  in  tutio  il  resto : 
Ma  nascondea  quests  fattez^e  pravc 
Con  lungo  abito  c  largo;  c  snilo  quello 
Altossicato  avea  aemprc  11  coltello.'' 

And  Orl.  Far.  xiv,  st.  gi  :— 

"Bench*  soglia  la  Fraude  esser  bugiarda, 
Pur  i  lanto  il  suti  dir  simile  al  vcro, 
Che  I'AngelQlecrede." 

I'roda  is  iot  frodc.  as  in  Inf.  ii,  103,  loda  stands  for  lode  : — 
"...  Beatrice,  loda  di  Dio  vera." 
*arrivd  la  letla  /  il  bmlo :  Art'ivare  (derived  from  adripau'i  is 

in  its  priiDftry  sense  a  verb  active  5it;nifvini;,  to  conduct,   10 

bring,  a  boat  up  to  the  bank.     The  verb  is  more  generally  used 

in  the  neuter  sense,  "to  arrive." 
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as  follows:  "And  mark  here,  that  Gerj'on,  when 
drawn  by  Virgil  with  the  cord,  had  not  come  to  the 
land  precisely  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  along  which 
the  Poets  had  come  in  a  straight  line,  but  had  put  in 
a  little  further  off  to  the  right,  at  the  margin  of  the 
bank  which  fences  in  the  Circle  running  right  round 
it." 

Having  spoken  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
monster,  Dante  now  describes  more  precisely  his 
complex  shape. 

La.  faccia  sua  era  faccia  d'  uom  giusto;  10 

Tanto  benigna  avea  di  fuor  la  pelle,* 
E  d'  un  aerpcnte  tutto  1'  allro  fuato. 

Due  branch^  avea  pilose  infin  I'  ascelle: 

Lo  dosso  e  il  pelto  ed  ambo  e  due  le  coate 
Dipintc  avfa  di  nodi  c  di  rolelle.t  15 

Its  face  was  the  face  of  an  upright  man — so  be- 
nignant an  appearance  bore  it  outwardly — and  all 
the  rest  of  ita  trunk  was  that  of  a  serpent.  It  had 
two  paws  shaggy  as  far  as  the  armpits:  its  back 
and  its  breast  and  both  its  sides  were  painted  with 
knotted  coils  and  small  bucklers 

The  knotted  coils  denote  the  entanglement  of 
words  in  which  Fraud  seeks  to  involve  its  victims. 


* ptlU  i&  here  used  in  one  of  its  subsidiary  significations  of 
"semblance,  uppearance."  See  Oran  Di:\onani>,  a.v.  petit, 
JJ  3,  where  ihc  present  passage  is  ciled  3.^  an  illustration: 
"  TrasL  [i.t.  metaphorically]  Scmbiitnza,  apparenm."  Compare 
aUo  the  following  passage  irom  the  Collinioni  dn  Sanii  Padri, 
i,  3o.  15.  in  the  inodern  8va  edition  pubIi!^hcd  at  Lucca  by 
Giu^lii  1854 :  "  Sotto  pelle  di  virtude  mens  a'  viiii." 

tfoilf  Hipinlt  ,  .  .  di  roltlle :  Compare  Ariosto.  Ort.  Pur. 
MX,  It.  77  :— 

"Enlrft  Marfisu  s'  un  destrier  Icardo, 

Tutto  sparso  di  macchic  e  di  rotelle." 
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the  small  bucklers  which  warriors  use  to  guard  their 
heads,  serve  Fraud  lo  conceal  its  guilty  purposes. 
Benvenuto  says  that  Dante,  being  now  desirous  of 
expressing  the  infinite  varieties  and  shades  of  Fraud, 
shows  that  he  cannot  find  any  comparison  suitable 
to  the  subject,  for  there  is  no  cloth  woven  that 
exactly  resembles  the  variegated  colours  of  the  skin 
cf  this  monster ;  so  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
most  intricate  and  elaborate  embroidery  known  to 
man  would  fall  short  of  what  he  wishes  to  describe. 
Con  pii  color,*  sommeaae  e  soprappoate, 


*Con  put  color,  ct  seq. :  Rossctii  iComoilo  Analilica)  says  that 
U  sommessc  are  the  threads  which  form  the  eround-work  of  the 
cloth  ;  U  iopnippoiU  arc  ihose  which  are  overlaid  as  relief. 
Both  Tarlars  and  Turks  were  famous  for  their  weaving  in  Ihe 
time  of  Danle.  Arachnc  was  the  famous  weaver  of  Lydia, 
She  Was  turned  into  a.  spider  by  Minerva,  whom  she  had 
flouted.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. Blanc  {Sa^t^io,  p.  159)  observes  that  there  arc  two  princi- 
pal questions  in  it  to  ctecide,  whether  to  read  mat  drappo  (as  I 
follow  the  Oxford  text  in  doing),  or  Mini  in  drappo.  and  how  one 
is  to  undcrsland  iommcsu  and  iOprapposU.  If  otic  reads  in 
drappo,  both  the  construction  and  ihe  enplanalion  arc  easy: 
"Neither  Tartars  nor  Turks  ever  made  in  cloth,  ground-work 
or  overlaid-work  with  so  many  colours."  But  if  with  all  the 
more  ancient  editions,  the  Cuiicx  I'alKaiius.  Hoccaccio,  Ben- 
venuto, Bull,  and  in  our  own  times  Wittc,  one  reads  mai 
driippo.  the  explanation  becomes  far  more  difficult.  Scbirlazzini 
gives  Ihe  construction  as  follows:  '' Tartari  wi  Turchi  non 
fecero  mni  drappo  con  piCi  colori  (con  piCi)  sommesse  c  (con 
pii)  soprnpposle."  That  is  the  construction  I  have  adopted, 
and  is  that  given  by  Foscolo  and  Bcechi,  though  Blanc  does 
not  like  the  words  coli/ri,  sommissr  and  n'proppoite  being  taken 
as  three  substantives,  for  he  thinks  that  by  such  construction 
the  preciseness  of  the  expression  loses  force.  He  prefers  the 
reading  in  the  Mantua  edition  :  "Con pi\i  color  somtiirssi  t  sopmp- 
poslt."  taking  these  two  latter  words  as  adjectives,  in  the  mascu- 
line form  agreeing  with  [idnri.  The  termination  of  the  second 
epithet  in  c  is  supposed  to  be  an  irreyular  masculine  form  like* 
ertiiatchf  for  tmiaTchi.     In  an  article  published  in  the  Rumania, 
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Non  fti  mni  drappo  Tartari  ni  Turchi, 
N£  fur  tai  tele  per  Aragne  impoHte. 


xxix.  56o-6^.  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  says:  "The  Tartar  cloths 
.  .  .  were  so  called,  not  because  they  were  made  in  Tartary, 
but  because  they  were  brought  from  China  and  its  borders 
through  the  Tartar  dominions.  The  term  in  the  Middle  Arcb 
appears  to  have  been  used  generally  of  all  rich  stuffs  of 
Oriental  origin."  Dr.  Toynbee  thinks  that  designs  of  various 
colours  were  woven  into  a  very  fine  material  on  the  loom,  the 
somi'iciia  being  the  ground-work,  and  ihe  soprappoita  the  design. 
After  quoting  several  very  apposite  illustrations  from  thirteenth 
century  writers,  English,  French  and  Italian,  Dr.  Toynbee  con- 
cludes :  "  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  foregoing  exam  pies, 
all  of  which  but  one  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  thai  Dante  was  referring  to  objects  perfectly  familiar 
to  his  contemporaries,  when  he  compared  the  painted  skin  of 
la  soixa  imagine  dijroda  to  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  drappi 
tartarisclii." 

It  IS  at  this  point  that  Boccaccio's  Commentary  unfortu- 
nately comes  to  an  end,  breaking  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  sentence  :  "Con  piii  color  %ummtt%e  e  soprapposte, 
a  varia^ione  dell*  ornamento,  Non  ftr  mat  drappi  Tartari  ni 
Turelli,  i  quali  di  ci6  sons  oltimi  maestri,  aiccome  noi  possiamo 
manifestamente  vederc  ne'  drappi  tartareschi.  i  quali  veramente 
sono  si  artificioaamente  tessuti,  che  non  4  alcuo  dipintore  che 
col  pcnnello  gli  sapesse  far  simiglianti,  non  che  piil  belli. 
Sono  i  Tartari.  .  .  ." 

There  is,  as  Dr.  Toynbee  remarks,  a  pathetic  interest  in 
these  lines,  as  they  were  the  last  words  Boccaccio  ever  wrote. 
*  In  the  preface  to  his  Comtnto  we  read  that  Messer  Giovanni 
(Uoccaccio)  began  these  lectures  when  he  was  old  and  infirm, 
in  deference  to  the  wish  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  that  an 
envious  death  entinguished  him  when  he  was  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Canto  xvii.  Our  readers,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, must  not  think  of  ihe  Boccaccio  who  wrote  the  grave 
and  learned  Comtnto  on  Dante's  Inferno  as  the  light  and 
sensuous  novelist  whom  the  world  knows  chiefly  From  his 
Dttamtron,  written  m  his  early  life,  but  repented  of  durinj;  long 
years  of  contrition  and  penance.  He  died  reverenced  by  all 
ihe  best  men  of  his  time.  Let  Oxford  men  remember  that  one 
who  m  early  life  was  rescued  from  the  snares  of  the  "  Hell 
l-'iie  Club,"  died  as  one  of  the  most  saintly  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  revered  Bishop  Heber. 

May  not  these  so-called  "Tartar  Cloths"  be  simply  what  we 
know  M  "Turkey  Carpets''  ? 
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Neither  Tartars  nor  Turks  ever  wove  cloth  with 
more  colours  (with  more)  ground -work,  and  (with 
more)  overlaid  embroidery,  nor  were  such  stuffs 
ever  laid  (on  the  loom)  by  Arachne, 

Having  spoken  of  Oeryon's  body,  Dante  now,  by 
a  double  comparison,  describes  his  attitude  on  the 
verge  of  the  Abyss. 

Come  lai  volta  stantto  a  riva  I  burchi.* 

Ctie  parte  sono  in  acqua  e  parte  in  terra,  20 

E  come  Id  Ira  11  Tedeschi  lurchi  t 

Lo  bevcro  {  >'  aasctla  a  far  sua  guerra ; 

*btirthi :  "  Questa  e  una  specie  di  navigll  che  si  lirano  mezzi 
in  terra,  e  1'  altra  (nelk  sta  in  acqua,  quanda  non  si  naviga-" 
(Giov.  Villani,  xi,  cap.  66),  The  same  chronicle  describes  how 
the  dying  Paduan  leader  Picro  Rosso  was  brought  back  to 
Padua  in  a  (lal-botlomed  boat  after  being  mortally  wounded 
in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  of  Monselicc  in  1337:  '■  Messer 
Piero  .  .  ■  per  1!  suoi  tratio  del  losso  fu  portalo  per  lo  canale 
in  burchio  ...  a  Padova."  The  Vocabolaria  diUa  Crusca  says 
burdiio  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  scaplia,  and  the  Greek  andipii. 

f  Tedeschi  tunhi :  Scartazzini,  after  quoting  a  saying  of 
Tacitus  that  the  Germans  were  dcdiii  somno  ciboqiic,  says  that 
possibly  Dante  is  here  alluding  to  a  stratagem  practised  by 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  in  1259  lo  secure  the  active  co-operation 
of  Manfred  against  the  Florentine  Guelphs,  who  were  threaten- 
ing the  Ghibellines  in  Siena.  Manfred,  though  appealed  to  by 
ihcm  for  help,  had  only  sent  one  hundred  German  men-at-arms, 
but  wilh  his  standard.  The  Ghibellines  would  have  refused 
this  puny  assistance,  but  Farinata  turned  il  to  good  account, 
by  gorging  the  Germans  wilh  meat  and  so  inflamingthem  with 
wine,  that  they  went  forth  and  in  a  foolhardy  manner  attacked 
the  Guelphs,  by  whom  they  were  all  slain,  and  Manfred's 
banner  laken  and  dragged  in  the  dust  lo  Florence.  Farinata 
look  care  to  inform  Manfred  of  the  insult  offered  by  the  Flor- 
entines to  his  royal  standard,  and  the  irate  monarch  inslanlly 
s;nt  a  large  force,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Ghibelline  arms  at  the  battle  of  MonCaperti. 

J  bevero  :  Pietro  di  Dante  cites,  what  was  ihe  popular  belief 
rn  his  fathtr's  time,  ihat  the  animal  called  ihe  beaver  (liivaro) 
fishes  with  his  tail  by  submerging  it  in  Ihe  water  and  agitating  . 
it,  whereby  it  exudes  an  oleaginous  multer  which  attracts  the 
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Cos!  la  flera  peasima  si  atava 
Sull'  orlo  che,  di  pietra,  il  sabbion  aerra.* 
Nel  vano  tutla  sua  coda  guizzava,  25 

Torcendo  in  su  la  venenosa  forca. 
Che  a  guisa  di  scorpion  la  punta  armava. 

As  at  times  the  slciiTs  lie  along  the  bank,  which 
are  partly  in  the  water  and  partly  on  shore,  and  as 
yonder  among  the  gluttonous  Germans  the  beaver 
adjusts  himself  to  waf;e  his  war  {i.e.  to  catch  his 
prey  with  his  tail  in  the  water);  so  was  this  most 
evil  wild  beast  resting  upon  the  edge,  which  being 
of  stone,  fences  in  the  sand.  The  whole  of  its 
tail  was  writhing  in  the  void,  twisting  on  high  the 
venomous  fork  which  in  guise  of  a  scorpion  armed 
the  point  (of  it). 

lish,  and  it  ihen  turns  quickly  round  and  catches  Ihem.  And 
this  is  in  Upper  Germany,  an:ionf;  the  fireedy  Teutons  ((/  hoc 
tit  in  AUmanniii  sulittii>ri,  intir  Thiulonicos  lureos,  idnt  golosoi). 
But  a«  the  beaver  is  not  a  fish-eating  animal,  only  feeding  an 
raola  and  fruits,  especially  on  the  water-iily  {Nuphar  tuieum), 
it  is  probable  that  Dante  may  have  confused  the  attitude  of 
the  beaver  with  the  habits  and  diet  of  the  otter.  Benvenuto 
observes  that  beavers  abounded  in  his  time  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  so  far,  as 
ihey  were  also  to  be  found  in  llalj'  not  far  from  Ferrara,  in 
the  lerntoiy  of  ihe  Marquesses  of  Hstc. 

Dr.  Moore  points  out  to  mc  that  in  Murray's  Dictionary,  s.v. 
Bad^cT,  it  is  said  that  "  Hatlger  "  is  used  wrongly  among  Ihe 
old  writers  both  for  "Beaver,"  and  "Otter."  If  so,  Dante  is 
not  alone  in  the  confusion. 

*  cht,  di  pittra,  il  iahbion  itrra :  Pietra  refers  to  the  fasseggiati 
marmi,  I.  6.    Compare  Putg.  x,  30: — 

'■  Che,  drilta,  di  salita  aveva  manco," 
which  Dr.   Moore   (Text.  Crit.  pp.   386-88J   paraphrases  thus; 
"Che,  a  c^eione  dell'  csser  dlritla,  aveva  mancanza  di  salita." 
Also  Purg.  V,  135:— 

"Che,  inanncllata  pria, 
Disposalo  m'  avea,"  etc. 
I  Also  Purg.  xii,  89  :  — 

"  Che,  Tolosann,  a  ai  mi  trasse  Roma." 
'  The  present  pas.tage  is  also  quoted  as  an  apt   illustiation  of 
Ithe  (Omeivh^t  unusual  construction. 
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Benvenuto  says  that  Geryon's  tail  was  preparing 
itself  to  wound,  as  does  a  scorpion ;  for  a  scorpion 
"  will  come  to  meet  thee  with  open  claws,  and  with 
its  tail  behind  it  will  sting  thee." 

Dante  and  Virgil  have  up  to  now  been  walking 
straight  across  the  Circle  on  the  causeway  that 
skirts  the  Phlegethon,  and  they  must  have  been  on 
the  right  bank,  because,  as  they  are  now  to  turn  to 
the  right,  ihey  could  not  have  done  so  had  they  been 
on  the  left  bank.  They  must  have  been  standing 
upon  a  spot  where  the  causeway  abruptly  terminates 
on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Abyss.  The  river  is  on 
their  left,  the  Abyss  in  front  of  them.  The  cause- 
ways on  either  side  of  the  river  must  have  been 
slightly  elevated  above  the  margin  that  ran  round 
the  rim  of  the  Abyss,  because  Dante  says  (1.  31)  that 
they  descended,  and  therefore,  as  they  stand  at  the 
place  where  the  causeway  terminates,  they  must  be 
able  to  see  Geryon  below  them  to  their  right. 

Virgil  conducts  Dante  to  Geryon. 


Lo  Duca  ditse :— "Or  convicn  che  si  torca 
La  nostra  via  un  poco  inlina  a  quella 
Bcstia  malvagia  che  coli  si  corca." — 

PerA  scendcmmo  alia  dcslra  mammella,* 
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*alla  dfsira  mammella  :  Twice  during  their  passage  through 
Hell  do  the  I'ocis  make  an  exception  by  turning  to  the  righL 
The  first  time  was  after  they  had  entered  into  the  City  of  Dis, 
and  were  approaching  the  fiery  tombs  of  the  Heretics,  Bee  Inf. 
ix,  in,  133:— 

"  E  poi  ch'  alia  man  deslra  si  fu  volto, 
Passammo  Ira  i  martiri  e  gli  alti  spaldi." 
See  aiso  coloured  plan  of  Ihe  Inferno  and  the  Itinerary  of 
Dante,  vol.  i,  p.  i.  The  second  occasion  ia  that  described  in 
the  present  passage,  when  Ihey  are  approaching  Fraud.  Scar- 
ta^^ini  points  out  that  both   Heresy  and   Fraud  make  use  of 
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E  dieci  passi  *  femmo  in  sullo  stremo, 
Per  ben  cessar  t  la  rena  e  la.  liBmmdla  :  J 

"^false  words  as  Ihcir  principal  weapon,  and  the  turning  to  the 
right  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  uprightness,  loyalty,  and 
sincerity,  which  arc  the  best  weapons  wherewith  to  encounter 
Unbelief  and  Fraud. 
*ditci passi :  Perhaps  the  word  tea  is  used  here  in  its  mystic 
['Sense  as  the  perfect  number,  as  in  Purg.  xxix,  So,  Si  : — 
'  e,  quanto  al  mio  avviso, 
Dieci  passi  distavan  quei  di  fuori." 
t  cessar:  There  are  many  significations  of  this  word  besides 
I  thai  of  "  to  cease,  to  desist,"      In  the  Viiiibolario  delUi  Crusca, 
9.V,  cesiart,  %  xiv,  |he  sense  is  given  to  it  of  "  Sfuggirc,  sch'tfare, 
scansare,  alhnlanare,  Lat.  ev'ttare."     In  Inf.  xix,  49-51,  we  find 
sart  with  Ihe  sense  of  "lo  defer": — 

"  la  stava  come  i1  fralc  che  confessa 

Lo  pcrlido  assassin,  che  poi  ch'  £  6ttD, 
Richiama  lui,  per  che  la  morte  cesaa," 

\bictmse  fhcrtby  In  dtfers  his  de«th\ 
Compare  also  Par.  xxv,  133-135  where  ceaar  is  used  Eo  signify 
, "to  avoid": — 

"  Si  come,  per  cessar  falica  o  rischio, 

Li  remi  pria  nell'  acqua  ripercossi 
Tutli  si  posan  al  sonar  d'  un  fiachio." 
The  N idoliiatina^  followed  by  Fiaticelli,  reads ^fr  ben  cansar  la 
riaa,  etc. 

^  la  fiammtUn :  Blanc  {Saggio,  on  Inf.  ii,  55)  also  speaks  of 
this  passage,  and  thinks  la  finmmilUi   stands  for  U  fitunmeile. 
.  Compare   Vita  Nuova,  J;  xxiii,  in  Ihe  Canione,  Dtinna  Pittosa, 
|I1.49.50(of  176.  177I:— 

"Poi  mi  parve  vedere  appoco  appoco 
Turbar  lo  Sole  ed  apparir  la  slella," 
Fwhich.  Praticelli  says  in  a  note,  stands  for  U  sUUe.  or  for  il  del 
iUUato.     So  ulso  in  the  Convilo,  iii,  in  the  Canzone  Amor,  cht 
tutla  mtnle  mi  ruj/ioiiii,  11.  76-79: — 

"  Tu  «ai  che  'I  ciel  sempr*  i  lucente  e  chiaro, 
E  quanio  in  s^  non  si  lurba  giammai: 
Ma  li  noair'  occhi  per  cagtoni  assai 
Chiaman  la  slella  lalor  tenebrosa," 
^tiinugh  this  instance  i*  of  more  doubtful  meaning.     Compare 
kIbo  Inf.  ii.  55:  — 

"  Lucevan  gli  occhi  suoi  pii  che  la  Stella." 
This  Scartazf  ini  inlerprels  as  meaning  "  le  stelle  in  generalc" 


la  Readings  on  the  In/erno.        Canto  Xvll. 

My  Leader  said  :  "  Now  it  is  necessary  that  our 
way  should  bend  somewhat,  as  far  as  thai  evil 
beast  that  is  crouching  yonder."  Therefore  we 
descended  to  the  right  (/('(.  on  the  right  breast), 
and  stepped  ten  paces  along  the  extreme  verge, 
so  as  completely  to  avoid  the  sand  and  the  flakes 
of  fire. 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  the  inner  rim  of  the 
Circle  of  the  Violent,  which  runs  like  a  stone  coping 
round  the  Great  Abyss,  seems  to  have  been  exempt 
from  the  action  of  the  flames,  in  the  same  way  as 
were  the  dikes  on  either  side  of  the  Phlegethon, 

In  Division  II,  we  learn  how  Dante  catches  sight 
of  the  Usurers,  who  are  the  Violent  against  Art,  and 
how  Virgil  encourages  him  to  accost  them. 


B  quando  noi  a  lei  venuli  aemo, 

Poco  pill  oltre  veggio  in  Bulla  rena 
Gente  seder  propinqua  al  loco  sccmo.* 

Quivi  il  Maeslro  ; — "Acciocch^  lutla  plena 
Espenenza  d'  esto  giron  porti," — 
Mi  diiae, — "  va,  e  vedi  la  lor  mena.  t 
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*  propinqua  ai  loco  sctmo :  Usury  is  represented  as  in  prox- 
im.ly  to  Fraud,  inio  the  Circles  of  which  Danlc  is  about  to 
descend,  Ihcre  being  ho  mucli  analogy  between  the  two. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  adjective  scemo  is  thai  which  is 
empty  after  being  full,  and  is  said  of  a  vessel  chc  manca  in 
qualche  parte  iltlla  pUnetza  di  prima.  Buti  says  ol  locu  scemo  in 
thi:  present  passage  "  dai  all'  orlo  dctto  di  sopra,  dopo  il  quale 
era  vuolo."     Compare  Purf;.  vii,  65  : — 

"Quand*  io  m'  accorsi  die  il  monle  era  scemo." 

[i.r.  holloweil-oul.^ 

t  n»(nii  ,-  Some  think  this  refers  to  the  contortions  of  the 
Usurers  described  in  11.  47-51  ;  but  Gelli  gives  the  rifiht  ex- 
planation :  "cioi  qua]  fusse  la  lor  sorle  e  il  lorn  stato;  che 
cosi  si^nilica  queala  voce,  usala  in  questa  maniera."  Borghini 
(in  Stiidi  sulla  Diviiia  Commcdia,  p.  260)  says:  'Allrove  usa 
[Dante]   questa    voce   e   nel    medcsimo   modo,  c   altri   autori 
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Li  tuoi  ragionamenli  slan  J4  corti  :  40 

Mentre  chc  torni  parlcro  con  qtiesta, 
Che  ne  conceda  i  auai  omeri  forli." — 

And  when  we  were  come  to  him  (Getyon),  I  saw,  a 
little  farther  on,  people  sitting  on  the  sand  close 
to  the  empty  space.  Here  my  Master  said  to  me: 
'*  In  order  that  thou  mayest  carry  away  a  full  ex- 
perience of  this  Round,  go  now,  and  see  their 
condition.  Let  thy  discourse  out  there  he  brief: 
until  thou  returnest  I  will  speak  with  thi-s  creature 
that  it  may  vouchsafe  us  its  strong  shoulders." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  good  sooth  Geryon  had 
strong  shoulders,  as  the  whole  world  is  founded  upon 
"^ fraud,  and  we  know  from  what  was  said  in  the  open- 
ing lines  of  this  Canto,  of  his  mighty  power  being 
able  to  overcome  and  break  down  all  obstacles. 

Dante   now    moves   away    from    Virsit.    and   ap- 
tproaches  the  Usurers,  whose  torment  appears  to  be 
learly  unendurable. 

Cofii  ancor  •  su  per  la  Etrema  tesia 


«ncora  t  c  quello  che  si  dicano  i  Francheschi  [whatever  claim  to 
lh«  avrd  tht  Fnnch  may  iav],  la  voce  h  mollo  nostra  [ue.  Tus- 
can]; c  non  vuol  dir  gesti,  ma  diremo  noi  lo  stato  e  qualltk 
jloto."   Cainpare    Inf.  jtxiv,  81,  83  : — 
"  E  vidivi  entrn  terribile  stipa 

Di  aerpenti,  c  di  a'l  divcrsa  iiiena." 

[sKch  i-arUty  of  spetiis.] 
*iifitor:  The  meaning  of  iJ'ictJ'' seems  doubtlul  here.  Some 
think  it  refers  to  Dante  being  now  left  to  go  atone  for  the 
second  (ime.  as  before  at  the  gates  of  Dis  ;  but  the  generally 
received  interpretation  is  that  Dante,  having  already  visited 
(he  Violent  against  God  and  the  Violent  against  Nature,  now 
cues  lo  itK  yet  atiolhtr  cUss,  namely,  the  Violent  against  Art. 
ScArta^iini  remarks  that  at  the  gates  of  Ois  it  was  Virgil  who 
quilled  Dante,  and  went  so  far  forward  that  Dante  could  not 
hear  hin  conversation  with  the  Demons.  Nnw  it  is  Dante 
who  quits  Virgil,  and  s^es  so  far  away  that  lie  docs  not  over- 
hear what  passes  betwern  Virgil  and  Geryon. 
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Di  quel  setlimo  cerchio  tutto  Koln 

Andai,  ove  sedea  la  pente  mesta.  45 

Per  gli  occhi  fuori  scoppiava  lor  duolo  : 
Di  qua,  di  M.  soccorrien  *  con  Ic  mani, 
Quando  a'  vapori,  e  quando  al  cajdo  suolo.  t 

Non  altrimenti  fan  di  state  i  cani,] 

Or  col  cclTo  or  coi  pi£,  quando  son  morai  50 

O  da  puici  0  da  mosche  o  da  tafani.  t; 

Thus  yet  another  time  upon  the  extreme  boundary 
{lit.  head)  of  that  Seventh  Circle  all  alone  I  went 
to  where  the  sorrowful  people  were  sitting.  Their 
grief  was  gushing  forth  from  their  eyes:  now  on 
one  side,  now  on  the  other,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  their  hands,  sometimes  from  the  flames, 

*  soccorrien  :  The  Gran  Dizionario  quotes  the  preaent  passage 
as  a  not  comnon  uae  of  siffiirrtrr  with  the  sense  of  "to  shelter, 
to  defend,  oneself  (Jar  riparu)."  Compare  Petrarch,  Part  II. 
Cant,  viii,  at,  i  :— 

"Vergine,  a'  a  mercedc 
Miseria  eslrema  dell'  umane  cose 
Giammai  ti  volse,  al  mio  prego  t'  inchina  ; 
Soccorri  alk  mia  guerra, 
Bench'  i'  sia  terra,  e  lu  del  ciel  regina." 
t  This  wull  expresses  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  suf- 
ferers unceasingly  warding  off  the  flames,  or  raising  themselves 
from  the  ground  to  escape  the  contact  of  their  bodies  with  the 
fiery  sand. 

t  eani :  Compare  Arioslo,  Orl.  Fnr.  x,  St.  loj  ;— 
"  Sxmil  batta^lia  fa  la  mosca  audace 

Contro  il  mastin  nel  polveroso  Agoslo, 
O  nel  mese  dinanzi,  o  nel  scguace, 
L'  uno  di  spiche  e  I'  altro  picn  di  mosto : 
Negli  occhi  il  punge  e  nel  grifo  morriace  ; 
Volagli  intorno,  e  gli  sta  scmprc  accosto. 
E  quel  suunar  fa  spesso  il  dente  asciutlo; 
Ma  un  tralto  che  gli  arrivi,  Bppaga  il  tuUo." 
^tafani  :  Gadflies,  the  popular  name  of  certain  flies  which 
goad  or  stins  domesiic   animals,  as  a  breeze,  breeze-fly,  or 
horse-fly.     They  arc  longer  than  the  common  fly.  very  active 
and  blood-thirsty,  their  bite  is  deep  and  painful,  although  not 
poisonous. 
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and  sometimes  from  the  heated  ground.  Not 
otherwise  do  the  dogs  in  summer,  now  with  snout, 
now  with  paws,  when  they  are  bitten  by  fleaa,  or 
flies,  or  gadflies. 

Dante  has  now  reached  the  spot  where  the  Usurers 
are  sitting  in  torment.  He  cannot  recof;nise  any  of 
their  faces,  but  his  attention  is  caught  by  their 
armorial  bearings,  stamped  upon  certain  scrips  or 
purses  round  their  necks.  Gelli  says  the  meaning  of 
this  is  that  usurers  have  no  parts  or  qualities  by 
which  they  are  known  or  esteemed  among  men, 
except  the  treasure  they  possess,  or  their  lineage,  if 
they  are  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  is  why  their 
eyes  are  gloating  so  eagerly  upon  the  purses.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  Dante  introduced  the  circum- 
stance of  the  colours  of  the  arms  as  a  kind  of  hint 
lo  his  countrymen  to  pay  greater  regard  to  accuracy 
in  heraldry,  which  in  his  time  was  most  carelessly 
executed  in  Italy,  whereas  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  all  other  countries  where  chivalry  was  prized, 
far  greater  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

Pol  che  nel  viso  a  cerli  gli  occhj  porsi,* 

Ne'  quail  il  doloroso  foco  casca. 

Nod  ne  conobbi  alcun ;  f  cna  io  m'  accorsi 

*gli  ocehi  poni :  Compare  Petrarch,  Pari  I,  Sonnet  cxii  (in 
f»Oine  editions  i_jo),  3.  4  :— 

''  Ncl  fondo  del  mio  cor  gli  occhi  tuoi  porgl 
A  te  palese,  a  lutt'  altri  eovcrto." 
Am)  ibid.,  Tru'iife  dclla  Fama,  cap.  i,  aj,  2j  : — 

"Da  man  dcstra,  ove  gli  occhi  prima  p6rsi. 
La  bella  Donna  avca  Cesarc  e  Scipio." 
♦  Son  ne  conobbi  akun :  Compare  Inf.  vii,  49-54,  where  Dante 
)s  un*blc  lo  rccoRnise  any  among  the  Misers  and  Prodifials: — 
"Ed  io :  '  Maestro,  Ira  qucsli  colali 

Dovre'  io  ben  riconosccrc  alcuni 
Che  furo  immondi  di  cotcsti  mali.' 
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Che  dal  collo  a  ciaacun  pendea  una  tasca, 
Che  avea  certo  colore  c  ccrto  aegno, 
E  quindi  par  che  11  loro  occhio  si  pas:a.* 

E  com'  io  riguardando  tra  lor  vcgno, 
In  una  borsa  gialla  vidi  azzurro.) 
Che  d'  un  kone  avea  faccia  c  contegno. 

Poi  procedendo  dt  mio  sguardo  il  curro, 
Vidinc  un'  allra  come  sangue  rosEa 
Moslrare  un'  oca  biancn  J  pid  the  burro. 

After  that  1  had  directed  my  eyes  on  the  face  of 
certain  of  those  upon  whom  the  grievous  fire  falls, 
1  did  not  recognise  any  one  of  them  ;  but  I  noticed 
that  from  the  neck  of  each  was  suspended  a  pouch 
which  bore  a  certain  colour  and  a  certain  cogniz- 
ance, and  on  this  it  seems  that  their  eyes  are  feast- 
ing. And  as  I  come  among  them  looking,  on  a 
scrip  Of  I  saw  Aiure  that  bore  the  face  and  sem- 
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Ed  cgli  a  me  :  '  Vano  pensicro  adunl  : 
La  sconosccnte  vita  che  i  fc'  sozzi. 
Ad  ogni  conoscenza  or  li  fa  bruni. ' " 
Compare  Purf.  xix,  yi-iiS,  where  the  Avaricious  are  punished 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  unrecognisable.     The  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Simonists  in  Inf.  xfx. 

*  E  quindi  .  .  .  il  loro  occhio  si  pasca  :  Compare /,ui«  Jtli,  34 : 

"For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

And  EccUs-  iv,  8r  "Neither  ia  his  eye  satisfied  with  riches." 

Pietro  di  Dante  quotes  Horace,  I  Bpnt.  i,  53-56:^ 

"O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  cat ; 

Virtus  post  nummos.      Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 

—      Prodocct,  haec  rccinunt  juvenes  diclala  sencsque 

Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto." 

tgialla   .  .  .   a::urro  :   Lana  says:    "This  device  of  a  lion 

Azure  on  a  field  Or  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  Gianfigliaezi  of 

Florence,  who  arc  very  great  usurers,"     They  must  therefore 

have  been  contemporaries  of  Lana  ;  a  fact  borne  out  by  Giov. 

VilUni,  who  (book  xii,  cap.  3)  show^  that  they  were  still  alive 

in   Lana's  time.     Lord  Vernon  (Iti/trno,  vol.  ii,  p.  487)  gives  a 

full  account  of  the  lineage  of  the  GiiinFigliazzi. 

i  safigu€  rossa  .  -  .  oca  bianca  :  Lana  says ;  "  A  ^oo&e  A  rgent 
an  afield  Gules  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  Ubbriacchi  of  Florence, 
who  likewise  have  ban  great  usurers." 
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blance  of  a  lion.  Then  as  the  course  of  my  look 
proceeded  further,  I  saw  another  of  them  red  as 
blood  display  a  goose  whiter  than  butter. 

Dante  is  now  addressed  by  one  of  the  shades,  who 
tells  him  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  and  who, 
from  the  heraldic  device  on  his  pouch,  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  shade  of  Reginaldo  or  Rinaldo 
de'  Scrovigni.  Seeing  that  Dante  will  return  to  the 
world,  he  particularly  calls  his  attention  to  the  fact 
tbat  there  are  two  usurers  still  living,  namely, 
Vitaliano  at  Padua,  and  Buiamonte  at  Florence, 
who  are  predestined  to  the  same  torment,  and  who 
far  surpass  himself  and  his  companions  in  guilt. 

He  probably  wishes  to  minimise  in  Dante's  eyes 
the  shame  of  being  the  only  Paduan  there,  by  telling 
bim  that  there  is  another  yet  to  come. 

Ed  un,  Lhe  d'  una  scrofa  a/zurra  e  grossa 

Scgnalo  avea  to  suo  sacchetCo  bianco,  65 

Mi  di»se  : — "  Che  fai  tu  in  qucsta  fossa  ?  * 
Or  tc  ne  va  ;  e  pcrchi  sc'  vivo  aneo, 
Sappi  chc  il  nt'io  vicin  t  Vitaliano 
SederA  qui  dal  mio  sinistro  fianco. 

* qiitsta  fossa  :  Danle  means  by  this  the  whole  Abyss  of  Hell, 
though  some  have  L-untL-nded  that  the  shade  meant  "What 
business  have  you.  who  wtre  not  a  Usurer,  in  this  Round  ?  " 

i vicin:  Bolh  Blanc  (I'cc.  Ditnl.),  and  Tommasio  {Gran 
Ditidtario)  intcrprcl  vicin  in  thi?^  passage  as  "  fellow-citizen," 
from  I'ictu.  The  Gr.in  Dizionarii'  quotes  the  following  pas- 
sages in  which  vicini  has  this  meaning:  The  present  passage; 
turg.  xi.  140;  Par.  xvi,  1^4,  135;  and  Par.  ivii.  97.  Petrarch 
also  uses  the  word  in  the  Eame  sense  in  Part  IV,  Son.  ix  (in 
some  editions  Part  I,  Son.  71 1 : — 

■'  Piangan  le  rime  ancar,  piangano  i  vers!. 

Percht  "I  nuMrn  amproso  messerCino 
Novellumenlc  s'  i  da  noi  partito, 
Pian^a  I'istoj.i.  e  i  citla   in  pci  verai, 
Che  perdul'  hanno  ^1  dolce  vicino." 
II.  B 
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Con  questi  Fiorentin  son  Padovano  ; 

Spesse  fiate  m'  intronan  gli  orecchi, 
Gridando:  '  Vegna  11  cavalier  soprano,* 

Che  recheri  la  Usca  con  tre  becchi.' "  t 
Qui  diatorse  ta  bocca,[  e  di  fuor  trassc 
La  lingua,  come  il  bue  che  11  naso  Iccchi. 


*ioprano  for  sovrano.     Compare  Inf.  xxii,  86,  87 ; — 
".  .  .  c  ncgli  altri  offizi  anchc 
Barattier  Tu  non  piccioi,  ma  soprano." 
Compare  //  Navellino  (cd.  Barbara,  Florence,  1S89),  p.  80;  "  ed 
aveanc    uno  [Falcone]    molto   sovrano,   cinh,   pregevole   sopra 
lutli." 

f  becchi :  The  person  alluded  to  as  the  prince  of  usurers,  and 
whose  scrip  bore  the  device  of  three  hccchi,  seems  to  have  been 
Giovanni  Buiamonte  of  Florence,  who  waa  living  there  in 
130a.  Unsurpassed  as  a  usurer,  he  eventually  died  in  complete 
poverty.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  word  btcihi, 
as  it  can  either  signify  "goats"  or  "  beaks."  The  former  in- 
terpretation is  favoured  by  Pietro  di  Dante  and  Benvcnuto, 
whereas  Lana,  Buti,  and  others  take  it  to  mean  three  "  eagles' 
beaks,"  which  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct  interpretation. 
The  Anioiimo  Fiorentino  says  that  Buiamonle's  arms  were,  on 
a  yellow  held  three  black  btcchi,  one  above  the  other,  passant, 
like  the  leopards  that  are  in  the  arms  of  the  King  of  England. 
Lord  Vernon  {Inferno,  vol.  li,  p.  433)  gives  a  reproduction  of 
this  shield  taken  from  the  Archives  of  Florence.  The  bachi 
upon  it  are  eagles'  beaks,  two  above  and  one  underneath.  He 
says  the  family  of  the  Boiamonli  had  the  lordship  of  Torre 
Becchi,  a  strong  place  in  the  territory  of  Florence.  The  family 
still  retain  the  name  Dc'  Becchi.  Buiamonte  di  Messer  Rota, 
a  distinguished  Guelph,  with  his  three  sons  took  part  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Monlaperti.  Giovanni  Buiamonte  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  another  son  of  the  above.  He  was  Gonfa- 
loniere  of  justice  in  iigi,  and  his  palaces  were  destroyed  in 
the  great  lire  in  1304.  which  was  kindled  by  the  treachery  of 
Neri  dcgli   Abati. 

{ dhtone  ta  bacca,  et  seq. :  Dante  has  here  evidently  imitated 
Isaiah  Ivii,  4  ;  "  Super  quern  dilatastis  os,  et  ejectstis  linguam  ?  " 
Dr.  Moore  {Studies,  i,  p.  77)  says  it  is  rather  a  reminiscence 
than  a  quotation.  Scartazzini  suggests  the  probable  imitation 
of  these  words  of  Isaiah  in  support  of  bocca  as  against  the 
variant /iifciu  Blanc  remarks  that  th^,-M»liquity  in  Italy  of 
making  faces  by  way  of  insult  is  shown  in  the  following  lines  of 
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And  one,  who  had  his  scrip  ArgettI  emblaxoncd 
with  a  sow  in  brood  A  sure,  said  to  me  :  "  What 
doest  thou  here  in  this  Abyss  {i.e.  in  Hell).  Now 
get  thee  gone  :  and  since  thou  art  still  alive, 
know  (hat  my  fellow-citizen  Vitaliano  shall  sit 
here  on  my  left  side.  Among  these  Florentines 
am  I,  a  Paduan ;  oft-times  do  they  deafen  mine 
ears,  shouting  :  '  Let  the  sovereign  knight  (i.e. 
the  prince  of  usurers)  come,  who  will  bring  the 
pouch  with  the  three  beaks."'  Here  he  pursed 
up  his  mouth,  and  thrust  out  his  tongue,  like  an 
ox  that  licks  its  nose. 

Lana  says  that  the  sow  Azure  is  girded  Gules  on 
a  field  Argent,  and  adds  that  the  arms  are  those  of 
the  Scrovigni  of  Padua,  "who,"  he  says,  "are  like- 
wise very  great  usurers."  Reginaldo  (or  Rinaldo) 
de'  Scrovigni  was  possessed  of  immense  wealtli,  with 
:  an  insatiable  hunger  for  more.  At  the  moment  of 
his  death  (before  1300)  he  cried  out  :  "  Give  me  the 
keys  of  my  strong  box,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  able 
t  to  take  my  money." 

Vitaliano  del  Dente  was  supposed  by  the  older 
I  Commentators  to  be  the  person  referred  to  by  Scro- 
ivigno  :  but  Emilio  Malpurgo  {Dante  e  Padova,  p.  213) 
les  that  Dante  is  here  alluding  to  Vitaliano  di 
Dpo  Vitaliani,  who  actually  lived  as  a  near  neigh- 


Perslus  {Silt,   i,  S8-90},   which   are  clearly  identical  with  the 
.  acene  before  us : — 

'O  Jane  !  a  tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 
Ncc  cnatiUB  auriculas  imitata  est  mobilis  alias, 
Ncc  linguae,  quantum  silial  canls  Appula,  tantum  ! " 
Sec  also  Livy  vii.  10,  where  the   gigantic   Gaul   puts  out  his 
tongue  at   Manlius  Torqualus  :  "  Armatum  adomatumque  ad- 
venus  Galium  stolide  laetum  ct  (quoniam  id  quaquc  memoria 
kdignum  anliquia  visum  esl)linguam  etiam  abirrisu  cxercentem, 
ipmducunt." 

II.  ax 
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hour  of  the  Scrovigni  in  Padua,  which  is  used  as  an 
argument  by  those  who  prefer  to  translate  vicin 
"  neighbour,"  and  not,  as  I  follow  Blanc  and  Tom- 
mas^o  (GriiH  Disionario),  by  "  fellow-citizen."  We 
may  note  the  tone  of  exultation  with  which  Scro- 
vigno  predicts  that  Vitaliano  is  to  sit  on  his  Ic/t  hand, 
thereby  indicating  the  latter's  greater  guilt. 

Division  III. — Dante  has  now  seen  all  the  punish- 
ments of  Violence  in  its  various  kinds,  and  prepares 
to  quit  the  Circle,  passing  down  into  that  part  of 
Hell  where  Fraud  is  chastised.  He  turns  his  back 
upon  the  Usurers,  and  rejoins  Virgil  whom  he  finds 
waiting  him,  and  already  seated  upon  Geryon's  back. 

Ed  io,  temendo  nol  *  pi^  star  cmciasse 
Lui  chc  di  poco  alar  m'  avca  raonito, 
Torna'  mi  jndictro  dall"  anime  laase. 

Trovai  la  Ducn  mio  ch'  era  salito 

Gik  in  auUa  groppa  del  fiero  animale,  So 

E  dissc  a  me  : — "Or  sii  forte  ed  ordita. 

Omai  t  si  scende  per  s)  fatte  scale ; 

*Ummdo  nol:  This  stands  for  Umtndo  no  il.  like  Inf.  iti, 
80:- 

"Temendn  no  'I  mio  dir  gli  fussc  grave." 
See  Gran  Diiienario,  a.v.  No'  ^  11,  where  Ihe  present  pas- 
■agc  is  quoted.  The  use  ol  not  is  said  to  be  elliptical  tor  Che 
tuoN.  and  Ihe  authors  add  :  "  Questa  elissi  ricorrc  spesso 
nell'  aniichc  scritture  Co'  vcrbi  Ttinrrt  c  Duhilare,  e  risponde 
al  Ne  dei  Latinl." 

iOmai:  It  will  be  seen  that  Irom  this  point  the  Poets  do 
not  find  any  more  natural  descents  into  the  depths  below. 
They  are  carried  down  into  Ihe  Eighth  Circle  i Malcbolgc)  on 
the  back  of  Geryon  ;  and  when  they  quit  it,  the  Giant  Antaeus 
lifts  them  down  on  to  the  frozen  surface  of  Cncytus  in  the 
Ninth  Ciiclc  ;  they  make  theirfin.nl  exit  from  Hell  by  clamber- 
ing down  the  shag^  hide  of  Lucifer ;  then,  after  passing  the 
Ctnire  of  the  Universe  in  the  middle  of  his  body,  they  turn 
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Monia  dinanzi,  ch'  lO  voglio  esser  mezzo,  * 
Si  chc-  la  coda  non  posaa  far  male." — 

And  I,  fearing  lest  longer  tarrying  might  displease 
him  who  had  admonished  me  to  tarry  but  little, 
turned  me  back  from  those  afflicted  souls.  I  found 
my  Leader,  who  was  already  mounted  on  the 
croup  of  the  fierce  animal,  and  he  said  to  me: 
"  Now  be  thou  strong  and  courageous.  Hence- 
forth we  must  descend  by  stairs  of  this  kind: 
Mount  thou  in  front,  fur  I  wish  to  be  between,  so 
that  the  tail  can  do  (thee)  no  harm." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  this  last  sentence  is  as 

though  Virgil  would  say  :  "  I  wish  you  to  sit  in  the 

saddle  of  Geryon's  back,  that  you  may  be  in  greater 

security,  for  you  do  not  yet  know  how  to  ride  such  a 

, steed;    and   I,   who  am  better  acquainted  with  the 

lature  of  this  false  beast,  will  sit  upon  his  haunch, 

he  is  like  unto  the  mule,  who  may  be  thirty  years 

'before  he  gives  a  kick,  and  then   will  kick  you   to 

death."     Tommasio  says  that  knowledge   and   up- 
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hemielves  upside  down,  and  climb  u/  again  by  the  hair  on  his 
rK*.  upturned  in  the  olh«r  hemisphere,  until  ihcy  reach  the 
_iubicrraneBn  passage  leading  up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
'of  Purgatory. 

Compare  also  Purg.  ii,  30 : — 

"  Omai  vcdrai  di  si  fatli  offiziali." 
*metio  :   This  means  iiel  mi:!o  <fra  due),  the  twa  being. 
)ante  on  the  one  side  (near  Ger)'on's  head  ,  and  ihc  venomous 
111  of  Gcryon  the  other.     In  Purg.  iiivii,  21-24,  when  Virgil  is 
urging  Dante  to  enter  boldly  into  the  flames,  he  says:- — 
"Rieordati,  ricordati  .  .  .  e,  se  io 

Sopr'  esso  Gerion  ti  guidai  salvo 
Che  faro  ora  presso  pifi  a  Dio  ?  " 
Sy  which  Virgil   meant,  that  if   he  had  guided   Dante  safely 
lirongh   Hell,  the  place  thai  is  furthest  removed  from  God, 
much  the  more  will  he   not  conduct  him  in  safety,  now 
he  is  so  much  nearer  to  Heaven,  and  to  that  God  Who 
patched  Virgil  to  Dante's  assistance. 
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lightness  interpose  between  Man  and  Fraud.     Scar- 

tazzini  prefers  to  think  of  Virgil  here  as  the  symbol 
of  Imperial  authority,  which  protects  men,  and  places 
them  incomplete  security  from  the  fraudulent  snares 
of  others, 

Dante  is  terror-struck  at  Virgil's  words,  and 
trembles  like  one  sick  of  the  ague. 

Qual  4  colui,  ch'  ha  si  presso  il  riprez«o  •  85 

Delia  quarlana,  ch'  ha  gjk  I'  unghJc  smorte, 
E  trema  tutlo  pur  guardando  il  rezzo,  t 

*  riprtxso  :  The  more  modern  form  of  this  word  is  ribrezzo, 
with  the  meaning  ol  "  horror,  disgust '' ;  but  it  is  here  uied  in 
its  primary  sense  of  ''  the  act  of  shivering,  Ihe  shivenng-fil  in  a 
fever"  1  and  in  tnf.  xxxii,  70-72,  Dante  makes  it  express  his 
terror : — 

"  Poscia  vid'  io  mille  visi,  cagnaizi 

Fatti  per  freddo  ;  onde  mi  vien  riprc7/o, 
E  verri  semprc,  dc'  gelati  guazzi." 
Compare  also  Petrarch,  Part   ii,  Snn.   56  (in  some  editions 

"Qual  ha  gii  i  nervl  c  i  polai  e  i  pensier  egri 
Cui  domestica  febdre  assalir  deve  " 

iretto:  Cf.  aura  ora  in  Donkin's  Elyniolfgical  Dictionary, 
under  which  head  is  Sp.,  Pg..  Prov.,  Rhaeto-Komance  aura  ; 
O.  Fr.  ore,  a  breeze,  from  aura;  hence  the  Prov.  aura',  O.  Fr. 
orr ;  Prov,  auralgc ;  O.  Fr.  oragt,  a  breeze  (to  dom  anratgr,  Io 
fcr  auralgc);  Fr.  oragt  a  storm,  Sp.  orage ;  Sp.  orrar,  Cata- 
Ionian  orttjar.  to  refresh,  ore-o,  oretj.  It.  oreggio  ;  Prov.  aurci,  a 
gentle  gale.  From  oreggio  is  to  be  distinguished  Ital.  ormo 
rezzo,  B  cooi  shndy  place,  from  a  form  auritium.  Borghini 
{Stndi,  p.  ^35)  points  out  that  r«io  in  Tuscany  means  a  place 
shaded  frnm  the  sun,  and  that  it  is  a  marvellous  property  of 
Nature  that  persons  subject  to  quartan  fever,  when  they 
merely  look  al  a  shady  spot  and  recollect  that  they  used  to  go 
thither  to  get  cool,  have  their  imaginations  so  worked  upon 
that  they  begin  to  tremble  ;  and  these  are  the  beautiful  and 
arlfully  contrived  passages  of  this  Poem,  which  the  com- 
mentators ought  to  illustrate,  whereas  instead  they  constantly 
confuse  them  and  render  them  more  obscurcfBorghini  died  in 
1580). 

Compare  adorezza  in  Purg.  i,  laj. 
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Tal  divenn'  io  allc  parole  pflrte  ;* 

Ms  vcrgogna  mi  fer  le  sue  minacce.t 

Che  innanzi  a  buon  signor  fa  servo  forte.  90 

As  is  he  who  has  the  shivering  fit  of  the  {[uartan 
so  near,  that  his  nails  are  alreadj'  hvid,  and  he 
trembles  all  over  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  shade, 
such  became  I  at  the  words  uttered  (by  Virgil) ; 
but  his  reproofs  aroused  in  me  that  shame,  which 
in  presence  of  a  valiant  lord  makes  a  servant  bold. 

Though  unable  to  utter  a  word,  Dante  takes  his 
I  place  in  front  of  Virgil,  who  gives  the  signal  for  their 
;  descent. 

Io  m'  Bssettai  in  su  quelle  spallacce : 

— "Si" — (volli  dir,  ma  la  voce  non  \-enne 

Com'  io  tredetti)— '■  fa  che  tu  tti'  abbracce." — J 
Ma  essn  che  alira  volta  mi  sovvenne 

Ad  atlro  forse.tj  tosto  ch'  io  montat,  gs 

*  parole  (•irie  :  Cimpare  Inf.  ii,  134,  135  : — 
■'  E  lu  cortcse,  che  ubbidisli  toslo 
Alle  vere  parole  che  ti  porse  !  " 
And  In/.  V,  108  :— 

''  Queste  parole  da  lor  ci  fur  p6rte." 
And  Inf.  vhi.  iii  ;— 

"  Udir  non  pote'  quel  ch'  a  lor  si  porse.'' 
t  minacrt ;  Scartarzini  thinks  the  word  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  sense  of  rtpioo/s,  not  threats,  and  that  the  Latin  minai  is 
used  to  describe  the  cry  nf  the  ploughman  to  urge  along  his 
oxen.  Benvenulo  remarks  of  vergogna  in  this  line,  that  shame 
is  a  most  potent  and  efficacious  weapon  for  converting  a  timid 
man  into  a  bold  one,  and  defeat  into  victory.  He  relates  an 
episode  which  Julius  Cclsus  tells  of  Julius  Cssar  in  Gaul,  who 
■ccing  a  soldier  running  away  in  battle,  caught  him  by  the 
niftr-piece  of  his  helmet  (nasaU),  -.  nd  led  him  back  into  the 
fii;ht-   saying;  "The  enemy  are  in  that  direction  I  " 

I  SI  \folli  dir  .  .  .  )  fa  che  tu  m' abbracce :  There  is  some  dis- 
crepancy as  to  whether  SI  is  to  be  taken  with  ti'IU  dir,  or  with 
\/a  che  In  ni' abbnuce.     Blanc  (Sii/jpini  prefers  the  Former,  also 
I  Scartaizini.     I  fnllaw  Wilte  and  others  in   laking  it  as  Si  ja 
eJu,  elc,  ■'  BO  conitive,  so  manage." 

^  A4  allTO  foTU  :   Both  Witte  and  Blanc  prefer  this  reading 
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Con  \c  braccia  m'  avvinse  e  mi  sostennc; 
E  disae: — "Gerioti,  movili  omai: 

Le  rote  larghc*  e  lo  scender  sia  poco : 
Pensa  la  nuova  soma  chc  tu  hai."  — 

I  settled  myself  down  on  those  repulsive  shoulders: 
"  Do  thou."  [  would  have  said,  but  tny  voice  did 
not  come  as  1  thought,  "  so  manage  that  thou  clasp 
me  in  thine  arms."  But  he,  who  at  other  times 
had  rescued  me  in  other  dangers,  as  soon  as  I  had 
mounted,  threw  his  arms  round  me  and  held  me 
up,  and  said;  "  Move  off  now,  Geryon :  let  thy 
circles  be  wide,  and  thy  descent  gradual :  bethink 
thee  of  the  unusual  burden  thai  thou  hast." 

We  may  infer  that  Geryon  was  accustomed  only 
to  carry  spirits  that  were  wholly  unaffected   by  any 

unevenness  of  motion.  With  a  living  man  upon  his 
back  more  caution  was  necessary.  Benvenuto  thinks 
the  other  occasion  of  danger  alluded    to  was  when 


to  ad  alUo  forte,  or  ad  aito  forU.  Dr.  Moore  {Textual  CrilKtsm, 
p.  316)  says;  "The  copious  list  of  variantRhere  is  very  curious, 
and  I  think  easily  accounted  for  by  the  somewhat  unusual 
substantival  use  of /orsr  in  the  original  reading  (xs  1  take  it 
undoubtedly  to  have  been)  allro  fane."  Compare  Inf.  viii,  tog, 
no:— 

"Cos!  sen  va,  e  quivi  m'  abbandona 

Lo  dolce  padre,  ed  10  rlmango  in  forse." 
And  Purg.  xiix,  18:— 

"Tal  che  di  balenar  mi  mise  in  forsc" 
And  Par.  xn,  40,  41 1^ 

■■Quando  lo  imperador  che  sempre  regna, 
Pro\'vidc  alia  milida  ch'  era  in  forse." 
And  Petrarch,  Trionfo  ddla  Mortt,  cap.  i,  terz.  20  :— 
"Tal  si  fe  quella  fera:  c  poi  che  'n  forse 
Fu  stata  un  poco,"  etc. 
*  Le  rote  targhe :  In  Conv.  iv,  5,  II.  187-190,  Dante  addresses 
himself  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples,  and   I-'rcderick. 
King   of   Aragon,   as  follows;    "  Meglio   sarcbbe  a   vol,   come 
rondine  volare  basso,  che  come  nibbio  altissimc  rote  fare  sopra 
coae  vilissimc." 
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Dante  and  Virgil  sat  together  on  the  back  of  the 
Cfntaur.  Others  think  it  must  have  been  when 
Dante  was  left  at  the  gate  of  the  City  of  Dis,  and 
[Virgil  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his  side. 
It  might  also  be  when  Virgil  delivered  him  from  the 
three  beasts  on  the  mountain. 

Geryon  obeys  Virgil's  order,  turns  round, and  setsoff. 

Come  la  navicella*'  esce  del  loco  lOO 

In  dielro,  in  dietro,  si  quindi  si  tolse; 
E  poi  ch'  al  lutto  si  senti  a  giuoco, 

L^  dov'  era  il  petto,  la  coda  rivoisc, 

E  quclla  tCES,  come  anguilU,  moBSe, 

E  con  le  branche  1'  aria  a  s6  raccolsc.  +  105 

As  from  its  berth  a  small  vessel  issues,  backing, 
backing,  so  from  that  spot  moved  (Geryon)  away; 
and  when  he  felt  himself  in  full  play,  he  curled  his 
tail  to  where  his  breast  had  been,  and  moved  it  (the 
tail)  stretched  out  like  an  eel,  and  with  his  paws 
he  gathered  the  air  to  himself 

This  is  meant  to  describe  the  movements  of  one 
swimming  in  the  water,  adapted  to  GeiTon  swimming 
in  the  air.  Benvenuto's  idea,  however,  is  that 
Geryon  really  was  in  the  water  of  the  cataract,  and 
lie  takes  the  words  poi  che  tutto  si  senti  a  giuoco  to 


*  naviullii :   Rossctii  observes  that  the  vessel  is  supposed  lo 

.be  backing  out  of  a  narrow  channel.     He  points  out  that  the 

^mat:cr>'  was  prepared  since  the  be^inninR  of  the  Canlo,  where 

j«ryon  is  summoned  to  conic  ashnre  (venire  .1  proda) ;  and  we 

Ire  luld  (hat  he  docs  not  draw  his  tall  on  to  (he  bank  {iutla 

rivit'  \  that  his  position  is  like  that  ot  the  flat-bottomed  boats 

ffturthi);  and  Kossetli  compares  his  being  here  spoken  of  aa 

mivitcUa   to  the  exclamalion   from   Heaven   In   Purg.  xxxli, 

"  O  navicella  nila,  com'  mal  sei  carca  !  " 
( ton  it  brancht  I'  aria  a  si  raccohe  :  Geryon  had  no  wings,  but 
tddled  m  the  air  wilh  his  paws. 
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mean  poslquam  sensit  se  lotuin  in  aqua,  ubi  poterat 
natare,  ludere,  et  guizsarc  *  [quiver]  ad  madam  piscis. 
If  Dante's  fears  were  great  at  having  to  mount 
upon  Geryon's  back,  they  were  increased  tenfold 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  void  of  the  Abyss, 
moving  rapidly  in  total  darkness.  He  compares  his 
terror  to  that  of  Phaeton  and  Icarus,  who  respectively 
met  their  deaths  by  falling  down  from  a  great  height 
in  the  air. 

Maggior  paura  non  credo  che  fosse, 

Quando  Fet6n  t  abbandon6  ti  freni, 

Per  chc  il  eiel,  come  pare  ancor,  sj  cosse :  I 

* gui:iare  {and  in  another  MS  of  Btnvenulo  gnkciare). 
Donkin  {Etymological  Dictionary  oj  the  Romance  Languages,  s.v, 
guiiiari  sguitcari)  derives  the  word  from  the  German  firtfsfi 
uiitichcn. 

iFeldn  :  The  story  of  Phaeton  may  be  read  in  Ovid,  Mciam. 
ii,  47-3x4.  The  lines  to  which  Dante  is  especially  referring 
are  178-181  :— 

"  Ut  vcro  Bummo  dcspexil  ab  aethere  terras 

Infelix  Phaethon,  penitus  penhusque  jacentes; 

Palluit,  et  subito  genua  intremuere  timore ; 

Suntquc  oculis  tenebrae  pirr  tanlum  lumen  obortac." 
\ilciel,  .  .  si  cosse :  This  means,  "as  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Milky  Way,"  which  Danle  calls  elsewhere  la  Galassia. 
Compare  Conv.  ii,  t^  II.  45-55:  "E  da  sapere  che  di  quclla 
Galassia  Ii  hlosoA  hanno  avuto  diverse  opinion!.  Ch£  Ii  Pilta- 
gorici  dissero  che  'I  sole  alcuna  fiata  erro  nella  sua  via,  e, 
paasando  per  altre  parti  non  oonvcoienli  al  suo  leri'ore.  arse 
il  luogo,  per  lo  quale  passfi;  e  rjmasevi  quell'  apparen/a 
dell'  arsura.  H  credo  che  til  mosaero  dalla  favola  di  Petonte, 
la  quale  narra  Ovidio  nel  principio  del  sccondo  di  Milanior- 
/osrtw."  And  ibid.  II.  59-63;  ''Quello  che  Aristotilc  pi  dicesse 
di  cib,  non  si  pub  bene  sapere,  perch£  la  sua  senlenza  non  si 
Irova  cotalc  nell'  una  trasladone,  come  nell'  altra."  But  it  is 
generally  understood  in  modern  times  thai  Dante  had  in  his 
mind  Aristotle's  Meleora,  i,  8  (345a) :  "Tii'  KaXuvfiivaiv  TIvBoyo- 
ptltok  tftaoi  Tti/rs   ofto*'  iwai  Tovrrjf.  al   ^iv  Taiv   imsiaotfrau  rt¥bt 

Compare  also  Par.  xiv.  (f-j-qq:— 

"Come  distinta  da  minon  c  maggi 

Lumi  biancheggia  tra  i  poli  del  mondo 
Galassia  si,  che  fa  dubbiar  ben  saggi,"  etc. 
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N4  quando  Icaro*  misero  le  reni 

Scnti  spennar  per  la  scaldata  cera,  tio 

Gndando  il  padre  a  lui;^"  Mala  via  tieni," — + 
Che  fu  la  mia,  quando  vidi  ch'  i'  era 

Nell'  aer  d'  ogni  parte,  e  vidi  spenta 

Ogni  vcduta  fuor  che  della  fiera. 
Greater  fear  I  do  not  imagine  there  was,  when 
Phaeton  abandoned  the  reins  (of  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun),  whereby  the  heaven,  as  is  still  apparent  (in 
the  Milky  Way)  was  set  on  fire :  nor  when  the  ill- 
fated  Icarus  felt  his  loins  becomingunfeathered  by 
the  heating  of  the  wax  (of  his  artificial  wings), 
when  his  father  cried  to  him  :  "  An  ill  course  thou 
boldest,"  than  was  my  (fear),  when  I  saw  that  I 
was  in  the  air  on  ever}'  side,  and  saw  every  sight 
extinguished  save  that  of  the  beast. 

Dante  might  well  fear  lest  the  fraudulent  Geryon 
should  treacherously  cast  him  down.  He  had  no 
cause  to  trust  him. 

*  Icaro :  Benvenuto  thinks  the  real  truth  about  Daedalus 
and  hlsson  Icarus  to  have  been  thai  they  were  making  their 
escape  in  two  vessels,  each  with  pitched  sails;  for  he  says  a 
vessel  is  in  truth  a  wooden  bird  that  has  sails  instead  of  wings, 
and  oars  in  place  of  feet.  He  thinks  Icarus  probably  put  too 
far  out  to  sea  and  was  capsiied.  The  story  is  related  at  length 
by  Ovid.  Milam,  viii,  jij-aja  :— 

"  Cum  puer  audaci  coepit  gaudcre  volatu, 
Desrruitquc  ducem,  coeli((ue  cupidinc  tractus 
AlliuB  egit  Iter.     Rapidi  vicinia  Solis 
Mollit  odoratas,  pcnnarum  vintula,  ceras. 
Tabueranc  ccrae:  nudos  quatit  ille  lacertos, 
Kemigioque  carens  non  ullas  percipit  auras. 
Oraque  coerulea.  patrium  clamanlia  nomen, 
Excipiuntur  aqua,  quae  nomen  iraxit  ab  illn. 
At  pater  infelix,  nee  jam  pater,  Icarc,  dixit, 
Icare,  dixit,  ubi  es  ?  qua  te  regione  requiram  ?  " 
t  MaJa  via  lieni :   See  ibid.  203-207 : — 

"  Instruil  et  nalum  :  Medioquc  ut  limite  curras, 
Icare,  ait,  moneo;  ne,  si  demissior  ibis, 
Unda  Kravet  pcnnasi  si  celalor,  ignis  adurat. 
Inter  uirumque  vola." 
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Geryon's  downward  movements  are  exactly  in 
accordance  with  Virgil's  injunctions.  We  shall  see 
(in  1.  117)  that  they  were  moving  not  only  forwards, 
by  which  they  had  the  wind  in  their  faces,  but  also 
downwards,  by  (he  wind  coming  up  from  below ;  and 
we  may  infer  that  as  they  now  come  nearer  to  Male- 
bolgc  in  their  descent,  their  wide  gyrations  would 
take  them  above  the  whole  of  its  ten  valleys,  for 
they  hear  sounds  of  lamentation  on  all  sides. 

Ella  sen  va  nuotando  lenta  Icnla  ;  115 

Rota  c  disccnde,  ma  non  me  n'  accorgo, 
Se  non  ch'  al  viso  e  disotto  mi  venta. 

lo  sentia  rI^  dalla  man  destra*  W  Rorgo 
Far  Bdlto  noi  un  orribile  stroscio ; 
Per  chc  con  gii  occhi  in  giCi  la  testa  sporgo. 

Allor  fu'  10  pid  tjmido  alio  scascio  :  t 

Perocch'  io  vidi  fochi,  J  e  sentii  pianli ; 
Ond'  ID  tremando  tutto  mi  raccoscio.  ^ 

*dalla  man  datra  :  In  Geryon's  wide  gyrations  he  would 
have  passed  in  front  of  the  great  cascade  of  the  Phlegethon, 
so  that  it  is  now  on  the  Poets'  right  hand,  whereas,  when  they 
turned  away  from  it,  il  had  been  on  Iheir  left  hand.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  after  walking  along  the  margin  of  its  right 
bank,  they  had  turned  to  their  right  and  quitted  it;  conse- 
quently it  was  then  on  their  left  hand. 

iicauio :  This  word  is  better  known  in  the  adjective  derived 
from  it,  icosecso,  "precipitous." 

]  in  vidijochi:  If  a  balloon  were  to  destendat  night  into  the 
Black  Country  of  StaOordshire.  the  foundries.  furnaccG  and 
ironworks  of  Wolverhampton,  Wednesbury,  Dudley,  or  Brierley 
Hill  might  give  the  aeronauts  some  similar  ideas. 

'^mi  racaisciu :  Dante  shrunk  back  cowering  with  fright. 
On  this  passage.  Bull  says  :  "ranoscio,  cio&  tulto  mi  ristringo 
c  risserro  le  coacie  alia  fiera."  Compare  s'  atcoscia  in  Inf. 
xviii,  132.  Venturi  thinks  raccosciurc  is  to  grip  with  the  thighs, 
but  Di  Siena  says  that  is  absurd,  for  this  huge  monster  was 
not  like  a  park  hack,  on  which   Danle  could   mount  and  sit 

■  astride,  but  that  the  word  rather  implies  a  gathering  up  of  the 

■  limbs  together. 
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E  vidi  poi,  cYit  ao\  vedea  davanti, 

1.0  scendcre  c  il  girar,  per  li  gran  mali  tt^ 

Che  s'  appressavan  da  diversi  canli. 

It  (the  beast)  goes  off  swimming  slowly,  slowly; 
wheels  and  descends,  but  I  perceive  it  not,  save 
that  on  my  face  and  from  below  I  feel  a  wind. 
Already  I  heard  on  my  right  hand  the  whirlpool 
beneath  us  making  a  horrible  roar;  whereat  I 
stretch  out  my  head  with  my  eyes  downwards. 
Then  became  I  more  terrified  at  the  precipice ;  for 
]  discerned  fires,  and  heard  lamentations;  tremb- 
ling whereat  I  shrink  quite  up  into  myself.  And 
then  1  discerned,  for  I  had  not  discerned  them  be- 
fore, our  descending  and  circling,  by  reason  of  the 
grievous  horrors  that  were  gelling  nearer  on  every 
side. 

By  the  sounds  becoming  more  audible,  Dante 
would  understand  that  he  was  getting  lower  and 
lower  down  in  the  Great  Abyss,  and  the  changes  and 
variety  of  the  sounds  would  make  him  comprehend 
that  he  was  passing  over  places  different  from  each 
other,  and  that  his  descent  was  in  wide  circles. 

Dante  now  brings  the  Canto  to  a  conclusion  by 
likening  Geryon's  rotatory  descent  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Abyss  to  that  of  a  falcon,  weaned  after  an 
unsuccessful  flight. 

Come  il  falcon  ch'  i  slato  assai  suH'  ali, 
Che  senia  vcder  logoro*  o  uccello, 

*U}goro :  The  lure  consisted  of  two  wioRS  of  a  bird  attached 
together.  This  was  swung  round  his  head  by  the  falconer  to 
entice  the  hawk  back.  See  togoro  in  Donkin's  Etymalogicat 
Viclwnary :  "Logoro  It.  (for  iogro?),  Prov.  loirt  (whence 
lorimier,  a  saddler.  ling,  lorimer),  O.  Fr.  loilrt,  Fr.  leurri  (maac), 
Eng.  lurt,  prop,  a  bit  of  leather  used  by  falconers  to  lure  back 
hawk*:  from  Mid.  High  Oerm.  luoder  (Germ.  Itdtr,  Itather) 
lure.  It.  g  for  d  as  in  ruguiiiire  for  rajuaart.  As  a  verb,  Prov. 
hirar.  Pr.  Uumr.  Engl,  lure,  allure  ;   It,  logorarc.  to  tcasl,  revel 

^^  H.  G.  luodrrn." 
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Fa  dire  hI  falconiere:— "Oim6  tu  call:"—* 
Diacende  lasso  ondc  si  niovc  snello,  '  130 

Per  cento  rote,  e  da  lungi  si  pone 
Dal  suo  maestro,  disdegnoso  e  fello  1 
Cos!  nc  pose  al  fondo  Gerione 

A  pi£  a  pi£  f  delta  stagliata  J  rocca, 
E  discarcate  le  nostre  persone,  135 

Si  dilegu&,§  come  da  corda  caeca.  |1 

Even  as  the  falcon  which  has  been  long  upon  the 
wing — that  without  seeing  lure  or  bird,  causes  the 
falconer  to  cry;  "Ah  me!  thou  stoopest :  "-—de- 
scends weary  with  many  a  wheel  (to  the  place) 
whence  it  is  used  to  rise  nimbly,  and  alights  far 
from  its  master  disdainful  and  sullen:  so  at  the 
bottom  did  Geryon  deposit  us,  at  the  very  foot  of 


*Oimi  lu  call :  Buti  points  out  thai  this  is  equivalent  lo  the 
falconer  saying  that  he  Is  vexed  if  the  falcon  stoops,  and  not 
without  cause,  for  it  shows  the  bird  is  either  weak,  or  weary, 
or  ill-tempered,  all  of  them  things  which  tend  to  spoil  it;  and 
besides,  the  falconer  takes  nothing  thai  day. 

fA  pit  a  pa :  This  is  very  like  /"/.  xiv,  13  : — 

"Quivi  fermammo  i  passi  a  randa  a  randa." 
Scartazdnl  interprets  this  in  a  curious  way,  and  constructs 
the  sentence  thus:  "Geryon  sel  us  down  on  our  feet  (n  pii) 
at  the  foot  (a  pii)  of  the  rugged  clifT."  But  Dr.  Scarlazzini  was 
not  a  Tuscan,  and  a  pii  a  pii  is  a  Tuscan  idiom.  See  Gran 
Diiionario,  s.v.  ptede,  g  16:  "A  piide  a  pUde  per  vidua  vidito, 
Vicinisiimo."     The  present  passage  is  quoted  in  illustralion. 

Islagliala:  The  i  is  expressive  of  the  thing  being  badly 
done ;  tagliala,  cut,  hewn ;  slaglialu.  badly  cut,  coarsely  hewn. 

gSi  diUgua:   Geryon's  rapid  departure,  aflcr  setling  down 
the   Poets,  reminds  one  by  cotitrasl  of  thai  of  ihc  Angel  Pilot 
after  landing  the  boat-load  of  spirits  on  the  sea-shore  of  Ihc 
Island  of  Purgatory-     See  Purg,  ii,  4g'5i  ;— 
"  Poi  fece  il  acgno  lor  di  aanta  croee  ; 

Ond'  ei  si  giltSr  tutti  in  sulla  piaggia, 
Ed  ei  sen  gi,  come  venne,  veloce." 

Ileocffl  is  properly  the  notch  of  Ihe  arrow,  and  stands  here 
for  the  arrow  itself,  as  corda  stands  for  the  bow  \.Pan  pro  tola). 
See  Inf.  xii,  77,  and  the  footnote  on  it. 
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the  rugged  cliff,  and,  disburdened  of  our  persons, 
sped  away  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations  drawn  by 
Dante  from  falconry.  Blanc  (Saggio)  reminds  us 
that  when  the  hawk  is  thrown  off  at  the  quarry,  it 
darts  up  into  the  air  with  great  swiftness,  and  having 
reached  a  sufficient  elevation,  it  flies  round  in  circles 
until  it  sights  its  prey  (uccello),  or  is  recalled  by  the 
falconer  with  the  lure  (logoro).  But  if  it  sights  no 
quarry,  and  is  not  recalled  by  the  falconer,  becoming 
tired,  it  descends  to  earth  of  its  own  accord  in  wide 
wheels  {dhccndc  lasso  per  cento  rote),  and  it  lights 
and  seats  itself  far  away  from  its  master,  disdain- 
ful and  sullen.  Many  of  the  modern  Commentators 
interpret  this  passage  differently,  but  Blanc,  who 
follows  the  old  writers,  reminds  his  readers  that 
they  lived  in  days  when  they  were  constantly  seeing 
hawking,  and  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
terms   in  use  in  their  time. 


END  OF  CANTO  XVll. 
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CANTO  XVIII. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (CALLED  MALEBOLGE)  —  THE 
FRAUDULENT  PUNISHED  IN  TEN  DIFFERENT  IfOLGE 
OR  VALLEYS.  FIRST  flOLG/A  .  PANDERS  AND  SEDUCERS 
— VENEDICO  CACCIANIM ICO— JASON.  .SECOND  liOLGIA  : 
FLATTERERS  AND  PARASITES— ALESSIO  [NTERMINEl— 
THAIS. 


We  left  Dante  and  Virgil  at  the  end  of  ihe  last  Canto, 
having  just  dismounted  from  the  back  of  Geryon  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Abyss  down  which 
he  had  borne  them.  They  are  now  in  the  Eighth 
Circle,  known  as  Makbolge  (lit.  evil  pouches),  from 
its  being  divided  into  valleys  or  chasms  in  which  are 
distributed  the  shades  condemned  for  ten  different 
species  of  Fraud.  The  following  table  gives  the 
classification  of  the  sinners,  and  shows  in  what 
Cantos  they  are  respectively  described. 


Bolgia 
I. 

Panders  and  Seducers 

Can  10 
.     xviii. 

11. 

Flatterers     .... 

.    xviii. 

in. 

SimoniHta      .... 

xix. 

IV. 
V. 

Diviners        .... 
Traffickers  in  Public  Offices  am 

XX. 

i 

Corrupt  Officials  . 

xxi,  xxii. 

VI. 
VII. 

Hypocrites  .... 
Robbers       .... 

xxiit. 

Xxiv,  XXV. 

vin 

Fraudulent  CounBellors 

xxvi,  xxvti. 

IX. 
X. 

Disseminators  of  Strife 
Falsifiers  and  Coiners 

xxviii,  xxix. 
xxix,  XXX, 
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These  sinners  in  Malebolge,  however,  are  only  pun- 
ished for  Fraud  where  there  has  been  no  breach  of 
trust.  For  those  whose  guilt  is  deeper,  for  the 
traitors  who  by  Fraud  have  violated  trust  reposed  in 
them,  a  more  terrible  fate  is  reserved.  They  are 
imbedded  in  the  ice  of  the  frozen  lake  of  Cocytus  in 
the  Ninth  Circle  below. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Divhion  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  39,  Dante  first  gives 
a  general  description  of  Malcbolge,  and  then  relates 
what  he  saw  in  the  first  of  its  valleys  {Bolgia  I), 
where  the  Panders  and  Seducers  have  to  suffer. 

In  Divhi<m  II,  from  ver.  40  to  ver.  66,  he  recounts 
his  conversation  with  the  shade  of  Venedico  Caccia- 
nimico,  a  notorious  Pander,  and  a  native  of  Bologna. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  67  to  ver.  99.  Virgil  points 
out  to  Dante  the  shade  of  Jason  punished  for  Seduc- 
tion. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  100  to  ver.  136.  we  read  of 
the  passage  of  Dante  and  Virgil  into  the  Second 
Valley,  wherein  they  see  Flatterers  and  Parasites. 

Division  I. — Dante  begins  the  Canto  by  a  precise 
description  of  Malebolge.  On  this  Benvenuto  re- 
marks: ■'  Now  see  in  what  manner  he  first  describes 
the  place  by  a  new  name,  for  it  has  only  been  recenlly 
spoken  of  by  the  author,  never  by  any  one  else,  and 
it  is  a  convenient   name.     For  bolgia*  in  popular 

*balgia:  In  modtrn  Florenline  Iant;ii3ge  bulgia  or  bolgrlla  is 
distinctly  a  pouch,  pncket,  wallet  answering  to  the  I-rcnch 
bissae.  Both  in  Ihc  Vucabolario  ddla  Cruica.  and  by  Littrf,  the 
two  words  are  made  to  express  Ihe  same  thing;  namely,  a 
kind  of  pouch  opening  longuays.  In  the  Viieabolario  dtlin 
11.  C 
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Florentine  lan§;uage,  is  the  same  as  a  concave  ca- 
pacious valley  :  now  this  Circle  contains  in  itself  many 
valleys,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  vast 
numhcr  of  people  ;  therefore  Dante  gave  it  this  name 
(Miileholi^f),  and  it  is  acomposite  noun  in  the  sinf(ular 
number.  And  well  is  it  so  called,  for  whereas  all 
the  valleys  in  Hell  are  evil  {malac),  these  in  MaU- 
bolge  may  more  especially  be  so  styled." 

Loco  i  in  inlerno  detto  Malebolge. 
Tulto  di  pielra  e  di  colnr  ferrigno, 
Come  la  cerchia*  che  d'  intorno  i1  volge. 

Nel  dritto  mezzo  del  campo  maligna 

Vaneggla  un  pozzo  assai  largo  e  profDndo,t         5 
Di  cut  sjio  liKi'  t  diccro  I'  ordigno. 

Quel  cinghio  che  rimane  adunque  6  londo, 
Tra  i1  poz^o  e  11  pii  dell'  alta  ripa  dura, 
Ed  ha  dintinlo  in  dieci  valli  il  fondo. 


Cniifrt  there  is  a  quotation  given  from  the  Italian  tranaiatinn 
of  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius :  "  Lucia,  piglia  la  valigia  e  le 
bolge  di  questo  ospite."  Bolge  there  must  mean  aaddle-baf;s. 
A  Florentine  once  brought  me  a  long  pouch  which  I  had  asked 
him  to  make  for  •■  special  purpose,  "Ecco  la  borghetta!" 
Buid  he,  as  he  came  inio  the  room.  On  my  telling  him  later 
on,  that  I  had  looked  unsuccessfully  for  bargbella  in  Iwo 
dictionarieK,  and  could  not  find  the  meaning,  he  answered: 
"  Sa !  h  una  parola  che  si  usa  Ira  noi."  But  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  informed  me  that  he  ought  to  have  said  holgttta,  the 
same,  he  added,  as  bjigia,  the  worJ  used  by  Dante. 

*cerchia:  Compare  ccrf  A  it  eUnic  (I.  71)  and  see  note  distin- 
guishing ccfAm.  "encloaure,  c'lcfiii/ir,"  from  ccrch'w  "a  circle." 
Cenhiti  here  is  the  slagliala  rocca  (xvii,  134). 

fpra/onda  :  Benvcnuto  explains  this  as  not  referring  to  the 
depth  of  the  pit  below  the  Eighth  Circle,  but  because  it  is 
situated  at  the  extreme  bottom  of  Hell.  I  have  therefore 
translated  j>rofoitdo  "deep  down  (in  Htlli." 

I  suo  loio :  These  words  aie  in  Lalm,  probably  borrowed 
from  the  scholastic  Latin. 
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There  is  a  place  in  Hell  called  Mahbolge,  all  of 
stone  and  of  the  colour  of  iron,  as  is  also  the 
zone  (of  ch'fTs)  that  girds  it  around.  Right  in  the 
middle  of  the  evil  region  yawns  a  pit,  exceeding 
broad  and  deep  down  (in  Hell),  the  structure  of 
which  I  will  relate  at  its  proper  place.  That  en- 
closed space  therefore  which  remains,  between  the 
Pit  and  the  towering  cliffs,  is  circular,  and  has 
its  bottom  divided  off  into  ten  valleys.' 

To  give  the  exact  measurement  of  the  space  thus 
lescribed  is  impossible.  Several  famous  geometri- 
cians, such  as  Manetti,  Galileo,  Giambuilari  and 
Vellutello,  have  given  their  different  ideas.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  adopt  any  one  of  them  throughout,  but  on 
(he  whole  I  prefer  to  take  the  calculations  of  Ales- 
""sandro  Vellutello  (see  "  Dimensions  of  Hell  "  in  the 
Preliminary  Chapter,  and  Plan  of  Infcnio).  Manetti's 
^Bsystemfhas  been  generally  considered  good  as  far 
Bas  the  first  seven  Circles  are  concerned,  but  as  his 
^t calculations  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Circles  are 
^Bvery  confused,  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  latter 
were  written  by  others  after  his  death,  and  wrongly 
attributed  to  him.    In  the  beautiful  work  by  Giovanni 


tf 


•I  have  adopted  the  following  distinctive  names  to  avoid 
confusion  in  describing  the  Eighth  Circle. 

The  Burralo  (Canto  xvi.  114).  down  which  the  Poets  arc 
carried  by  Geryon  from  Ihe  Seventh  to  the  EiRhlh  Circle,  I 
have  IrarisUted  "  the  Abyss,'  and  generally  speak  of  as  "  the 
Grc^i  -■Xbyas." 

'\\\<:  Pozzo  (xviii,  5)  is  translated  "the  Pil." 

I'hc  word  [iol^e  is  translated,  in  accordance  with  Ben- 
^enuio's  interpretation,  "VbIIcj-s.'' 

The  whole  plan  ot  Hell,  as  calculated  by  Manelli,  and  Ihe 

I  lectures  in  support  of  it  that  are  altribuled  to  Galileo,  will 

I'ounil  in  Slmii  uillii  Divinti  LviiimeJia  di  Gitlitc<-  Galilfi,  t^ifi" 

'10  Uorghiiii  cd  lillri,  by  Otlavio  Gigli,  t'lorencc,  1B55. 
II.  C2 
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Agnelli  {Topo-Cronografia  del  Viaggio  Dantesco,  Hog- 
pli,  Milan,  1891),  the  author  states  ihat  Giambullari* 
constructs  his  imaginary  fabric  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Manettt  until  the  descent  to  Malebolge,  and 
from  there  to  the  centre  he  ingeniously  corrects 
Manetti's  system.  The  latter  calculated  the  depth 
of  the  Great  Abyss  at  730  miles,  and  the  depth  of 
the  Pozzo  at  eighty.  Now  it  is  evident  that  Antsus 
could  not  lift  the  Poets  down  such  a  distance  as 
eighty  miles!  (see  Inf.  xxxi,  115-145),  Giambullari 
gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  the  following  manner. 
He  calculates  the  whole  distance  from  the  summit 
of  the  Great  Abyss  to  the  Central  Point  of  the  Earth 
as  8i2i  miles.  He  considers  the  depth  of  the  Great 
Abyss  to  be  wholly  immaterial,  as  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  Geryon's  powers  of  descent.  He  therefore 
takes  the  eighty  miles,  assigned  by  Manetti  as  the 
depth  of  the  Pozzo,  and  adds  them  lo  the  730  calcu- 
lated by  Manetti  as  the  depth  of  the  Great  Abyss, 
thereby  increasing  it  to  810  miles,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  and  a  half  miles  he  reserves  for  the  depths 
of  Malebolge  added  to  that  of  the  Poazo. 

Putting  together  the  two  passages,  in  one  of  which 
{Inf.  xxix,  8,  9)  Virgil  tells  Dante  that  the  Ninth 
Bolgia.  has  a  circumference  of  twenty-two  miles,  and 
in  the  other  {Inf.  xxx,  86,  87)  Maestro  Adamo  slates 


•  Pier  Franceaco  Giambullari,  Accademico  Fiorctitino,  Dc  'I 
Silo,  Forma,  t.  MUare  dello  Injirna  di  Danle,  Fireni-e,  1544. 
In  the  Preliminary  Chapter  will  be  found  an  Jlluslration 
ariapled  from  .\gnclli's  «'ork  fiiving  the  dimensions  of  Male- 
bolge an  cakuiated  by  Veilutelio.  By  the  courtesy  of  Signar 
Agnelli  and  his  publisher  Commendator  Hoepli  <iC  Milan,  I 
have  had  permisMon  to  reproduce  this  plan. 
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the  Tenth  Bolgia  has  a  circumference  of  eleven  miles, 
Signor  Agnelli  (Topo-Cronografia,  p.  17),  adopting  the 
theory  of  Vellutello,  calculates  the  circumference 
and  diameter  of  the  entire  Eighth  Circle.  If  the 
Tenth  Bolgia  has  a  circumference  of  eleven  miles, 
and  the  Ninth  of  twenty-two,  that  of  the  Eighth 
Bolgia  would  be  thirty-three,  of  the  Seventh  forty- 
four,  of  the  Sixth  fifty-five,  of  the  Fifth  sixty-six,  of 
the  Fourth  seventy-seven,  of  the  Third  eighty-eight, 
of  the  Second  ninety-nine,  and  of  the  First  no  miles. 
The  radius  of  Malcbolge  is  seventeen  and  a  half  miles 
and  the  diameter  thirty-five  miles.  For  the  other 
measurements  of  the  Inferno,  1  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  Plan  already  mentioned. 

I  have  discussed  these  imaginary  details  of  the 
imaginary  journey,  because  many  of  the  illustrations 
published  in  the  Divina  Commedia,  though  beautiful 
perhaps  from  an  seslhetical  point  of  view,  are  ex- 
ceedingly misleading  to  any  one  beginning  to  read 
the  poem,  and  ignorant  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
space  supposed  to  be  traversed.  I  may  especially 
instance  one  illustration  of  the  second  Canto  of  the 
PHYgatorio.  otherwise  very  gracefully  executed,  where 
Dante  and  Virgil  are  represented  standing  beside 
what  looks  like  a.  piece  of  ornamental  rock-work  in  a 
suburban  back  garden,  and  which  is  intended  to  give 
the  idea  of  the  base  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory, 
that  vast  upheaval  of  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  which 
soars  up  to  an  elevation  beyond  the  permutations  of 
weather,  where  wind,  rain,  snow,  tempest,  hail, 
thunder,  lightning  and  rainbow  are  alike  unknown. 

Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante,  having  described 
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the  Eighth  Circle  as  a  whole,  gJve^  an  idea  of  its 
shape  by  a  very  common  simile,  confused  however 
in  the  sense,  and  extremely  difficult  in  the  text, 
Dante  asks  the  reader  to  imagine  before  him  a  round 
fortress  on  a  great  plain,  surrounded  by  a  succession 
of  fosses.  Hard  by  the  castle  gates,  from  the  lowest 
rampart,  there  springs  the  arch  of  a  bridge  which 
spans  the  first  fosse  to  the  second  rampart ;  the 
second  arch  springs  from  the  second  rampart,  and 
spans  the  second  fosse  as  far  as  the  third  rampart ; 
and  so  on  with  all  of  them  up  to  the  tenth  ;  in  such 
wise  that  there  are  ten  arches  contiguously  succeed- 
ing each  other,  and  yet  together  they  form  as  it  were 
one  consecutive  bridge.  In  like  manner  this  circular 
pit  or  fortalice  is  begirt  with  ten  concave  valleys 
after  the  manner  of  fosses,  and  these  spanned  by  ten 
narrow  bridges,  by  which  the  whole  of  Makbolge  may 
be  traversed. 


Quale,  dove  per  guardia  dcUe  mura 
PiCi  e  pid  fassi  cingon  li  caslell 
son  re 


La  parte  dov'  ei  ' 


ligura  : ' 


Title  imagine  quivi  faccan  quelli : 

E  come  a  tal  fortezze  dai  lor  EOgli 
Alia  ripa  di  fuor  son  ponticelli,+ 


lo 


IS 


* rcnde  fi^ttra  :  This  la  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  though 
a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  adopt  the  reading  tcnde  or 
r€«don  sicum  or  ji^'wrii.  Dr.  Moore  (TcxI,  Cril,  pp.  317-^19) 
says  these  and  oilier  more  or  less  blundering  variants  are 
obviously  due  to  the  miiiunderstanding  of  a  longish  construc- 
tion. .  .  -  The  images  of  walls,  ditches  and  forts  would  have 
SO  occupied  the  mind  of  the  average  copyist,  that  the  change 
of  rende  figura  lo  rendi  iigurii  or  mura  would  seem  imperative, 

^  pontkcUi  :  I  have  translated  this  "narrow  bridges."  If 
one  adopts  VellulcUo's  view  that  Ihe  valleys  were  half  a  mile, 
of  B  mile,   broad,  one  could  not  well  tay  that  they  were  Ira- 
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Cosl  da  imo  della  roccia  scogli 

Movicn,  che  rccidean  gli  argini  e  fostii 
Inflno  al  pozzo,  the  i  tronca  e  raccofjli.* 

Such  a  figure  as— where  for  the  defence  of  the 
walls  many  and  many  a  fosse  begirds  the  castles 
— the  ground  which  they  occupy  presenlH :  such 
appearance  did  these  make  here  ;  and  as  in  such 
fortresses  there  are  narrow  brid';es  from  the 
thresholds  (of  their  gates)  to  the  outer  rampart, 
so  (here)  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  started  bridge- 
wa3'S  of  rock,  which  struck  across  the  ramparts 
and  fosses  as  far  as  the  Pit,  which  cuts  them  short 
and  collects  them. 

The  Fit  in  the  centre  is  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel 
in  relation  to  the  spokes,  which  latter  represent  the 
system  of  bridleways. 

A  question  that  has  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  Commentators  is  whether  there  was  one  series  of 


versed  by  lilllt  bridgeR,  Besides  this,  that  the  bridgcb  were 
noi  all  similar  in  the  height  of  their  arches  is  evident  from  Jnf. 
xjtiv,  61-63:— 

"  Su  per  la  scoglio  prcndernmo  la  via, 

Ch'  era  ronehioso,  gtrclto  e  malagevole, 
Ed  erio  piS  asaai  che  quel  di  pria," 
Wherever,  as  in  the  above  lines,  jrog/i'o  refers  lo  the  bridges, 
as  alto  iosso,  I  shall  translate  "  bridgeway."  Benvenuto,  in 
commenting  on  the  passage  quoted,  seems  to  justify  these 
dcliriitions.  He  says:  " prcndcmmo  la  tin  sii  ptrh  icoglio,  idesl 
pi>ntem,  ih'  ira  ronehioso,  idcst  saxosum,  ilritlo  e  maingtvolt, 
idcKt.  dilhcilc,  il  iiiiiii  piii  trio  che  quel  di  f"iii,  idest,  quam  pons 
pr«eccdcna;  et  hot  ditit  quia  pons,  per  cujus  ruinam  Iransi- 
vctant,  eral  jaccns  in  fundo,  ideo  istc  qui  erat  integer,  erat 
allior,  Lujus  contrarium  csset,  nisi  illc  primus  cecidisset." 

* ractiigli  :  This  is  a  contracted  form  for  racii>/;liili.  Nan- 
nueci  (Virbi,  p.  jSi)}  quotes  this  passafic,  and  saya  of  raccogli : 
"cioi  git  riucii,  gli  raccoglie,"  and  adds:  "Co,  raub,  etc. 
diconu  tuttora  i  nosiri  contadini."  In  my  own  experience  at 
Florence,  T  have  ofttn  seen  a  master  throw  something  lo  a 
■ervinK'boy,  exclaiming  Td  (for  tosH)  "Catch." 
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bridges  forming  a  single  causeway  over  Ihe  Bolgc,  or 
whether  there  were  several  series  of  bridges  in  suc- 
cession like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  There  is  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition. 
In  Canto  xxiii,  Dante  and  Virgil  had  traversed  five 
fosses  by  the  same  line  of  bridges ;  but  the  sixth 
bridge  they  found  was  broken  down.  The  Demons 
assured  them  that  if  they  continued  to  walk  along 
the  rampart  that  divided  the  Fifth  from  the  Sixth 
Bolgia,  they  would  find  a  bridge  not  so  ruined.  Al- 
though the  Poets  kept  on  along  the  rampart,  they 
did  not  trust  to  the  veracity  of  the  demons,  but  let 
themselves  glide  down  into  the  Bolgta  of  the  Hypo- 
crites. Walking  with  these  latter  they  came  to 
another  bridge  also  broken  down,  and  had  to  clamber 
up  by  its  ruins  to  the  rampart  that  overtops  the 
Seventh  Bolgia.  The  demons,  therefore,  had  told 
them  the  truth  as  to  there  being  another  bridge,  but 
had  lied  in  saying  that  it  was  a  sound  one.  Blanc 
remarks  that  we  have  no  intimation  from  Dante  as 
to  how  many  series  of  bridges  there  were,  but  from 
the  number  of  the  fosses  we  may  infer  that  there 
were  ten.  He  adds  that  the  disposition  of  Malcbolge 
is  so  vividly  figured,  through  Dante  likening  it  to  a 
fortress  with  fosses  and  bridges,  that  he  thinks  any 
further  explanation  superfluous. 

Dante  having  given  a  very  good  general  idea  of 
the  Eighth  Circle  as  a  whole,  begins  to  describe  the 
first  of  its  valleys,  in  which  the  Poets  find  themselves 
on  alighting  from  the  back  of  Geryon.  They  turn 
to  their  left,  and  as  they  walk  round  the  circular 
valley,    they   have   its   towering   cliffs   overhanging 
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them  on  their  left,  and  the  tormented  sinners  on 
their  rif;ht.  In  Benvenuto's  opinion,  they  at  once 
began  to  ascend  one  of  the  bridges,  but  I  think 
11.  68-70  show  quite  clearly  that  it  was  only  after  they 
had  walked  some  distance,  during  which  their  inter- 
view with  Venedico  Caccianimico  took  place,  that 
they  reached  the  first  bridgeway,  turned  to  their 
right  to  ascend  it,  and  by  it  quitted  the  first  valley. 
Benvenuto  remarks  upon  the  admirable  symmetry 

I  with  which  Dante  assorts  the  different  punishments 
in  Hell.  In  Upper  Hell,  when  he  described  the 
penalties  of  Incontinence,  he  began  with  Sensuality 
and  Impurity,  which  though  "  less  sinful  are  more 
disgraceful  " ;  so  now  in  his  description  of  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Fraudulent,  he  begins  with  that  Fraud 
which  is  practised  for  Sensual  purposes,  and  which 

I  in  like  manner  is  "  less  sinful  but  more  disgraceful." 
The  sinners  punished  in  this  valley  are  in  two 
distinct  classes,  those  who  seduced  women  for  others 
for  the  sake  of  gold,  and  who  are  vile  Panders;  and 
others,  who  seduced  women  on  their  own  account 
under  promise  of  marriage,  and  then  abandoned 
them.  These  two  classes  have  to  run  in  opposite 
directions,  pursued  and  scourged  by  Demon  execu- 
tioners. 

In  questo  loco,  dalU  schiena  scoBsi  * 


•ifOMi ;  Besides  the  meaning  "to  shake,''  uuoterc  can  mean 
'  to  deposit";  also  "to  remove  from  oneself,"  or  "  remove  onc- 
clf  Irom."  There  ere  several  Commentators  who  think  ihat 
jetyon  deposited  the  Poets  in  a  fury  at  having  had  to  convey 
hoic  not  destined  for  punishment. 

Compare  Petrarch,  Part  I,  SonnH  163:— 
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Di  Gerion,  trovammoci:  e  i]  Poeta  20 

Tenne  a  sinistra,  ed  io  retro  mimossi. 
Alia  man  destra  vidi  nuova  pieta  ;* 

Nuovi  lorinenli  e  nunvi  frustatori,  t 
Di  che  la  prima  bol^ia  era  replcta. 

Al  this  spot  we  found  ourselves  on  being  shaken 
oif  the  back  of  Geryon  :  and  the  Poet  (Virgil)  held 
to  the  left,  and  I  moved  on  behind.  On  the  right 
hand  1  beheld  new  misery  ;  new  torments  and  new 
scourgers,  wherewith  the  first  valley  was  filled. 

To  describe  how  this  valley  is  divided  lengthways 
into  two  concentric  zones,  Dante  recalls  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Rome  was 
similarly  divided  for  the  regulation  of  the  enormous 
trafhc  that  there  was  during  the  Jubilee  in  1300. 

Nel  fcindo  erano  igntidi  ]  i  peccatori :  as 

"Che  quand'  i'  sia  di  questa  tarne  scosso, 
Sappia  'I  mondo  chc  dolce  e  la  mia  mortc," 
And  Petrarch,  Part  II,  Sauiiel  54: — 

"Or  hai  spOf^liata  nostra  vita  e  scossa 

D*  ORni  ornamento  c  del  sovran  suo  onore." 
*piita:  This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^i(/d,  pity, 
compassion.  The  Vociiboiario  dcUa  Crmta  says  it  is  a  poetical 
word,  meaning  "anguish,  pain,  torment,"  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  Xi^ir;;.  Compare  Petrarch,  Part  Il.Cri'c.  vi  (numbered 
in  some  editions  47),  st.  i  : — 

"Tutlo  di  pitta  e  di  paura  smnrto 
Dico  :  Onde  vien  tu  ora,  a  fcliee  alma  ? " 
^ fruilulori :  All  the  punishments  in  Miikbolgc  Ate  AAm'iTM- 
tered  by  Demons.  Scarlaizini  does  not  consider  L'ilhtr  Cer- 
berus or  the  Harpies  to  have  been  such,  but  that  Dante  now 
for  the  first  time  sees  demons  in  the  capacity  of  regular  tor- 
mentors. 

\  igHiidi :  Blanc  thinks  we  are  to  take  nudity  as  Ihe  general 
condition  of  the  doomed  spirits  in  Hell,  and  that  Ihey  are  only 
represented  as  clothed,  when  their  clolhinR  is  a  distinctive 
part  of  their  punishment  j  such  as  the  Suicides  enclosed  in 
trees,  the  Hypocrites  robed  in  leaden  mantles,  and  the  Fraudu- 
lent Counsellors  draped  in  flames.     The  nudity  of  the  spirits 
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Dal  mezzo  in  qua  ci  venian  vcreo  il  volto, 
Di  li  con  noi,  ma  cun  passi  maggiori : 

Come  i  Koman,  per  1'  esercilo*  molto, 

L'  anno  del  Giiibbileo,  su  per  Id  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  gentc  modo  colto: 

Che  dali'  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  frontc 

Verso  il  castello,  e  vanno  a  santo  Pietro ; 
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is  only  mentioned  when  the  narrative  requires  them  to  be  de- 
picted as  deprived  of  any  protection  to  their  skin  under  their 
appalling  tormtnts.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Negligent 
in  Inf.  iii,  65  ;  of  the  Wrathful  in  vii,  1 1 1  ;  of  the  Squanderers 
in  xiii,  116;  of  the  Violent  against  God,  Nature  and  Art,  in 
xiv,  19:  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  all  spirits  soever 
entered  Hell  in  a  state  of  nudity  before  reaching  their  appointed 
place  of  punishment,  for  in  Inf.  iii,  85-87,  Charon  addresses  the 
spirits  as  being  destined  for  different  kinds  of  torments,  after 
which  in  II.  loo-ioj  we  read  :  — 

"  Ma  quell'  animc  ch'  eran  lasse  e  nude, 
Cangiir  colore  e  dibattero  i  denti 
Kalto  che  inteser  le  parole  crude." 
•r  ntrcito  mollo  :   Esercito  here  simply  stands  for  multitude. 
Compare  Virg.  Gtorg.  i,  381,  j82  : — 

".  .  .  e  pastu  decedcns  agminc  magno 
Corvorum  increpuit  dcnais  exercitus  alis." 
G.  Villani  fviii,  cap  36)  states  that  he  himscH  witnessed  the 
periect  orHanisalion  with  which  the  immense  masses  of  pil- 
grims who  attended  the  Jubilee  at  Rome  were  fed  during  Iheir 
Mav  in  the  city:  "Gran  parte  de'  cristiani,  che  allora  viveano, 
feeiflno  ildcttopellegrinaggiocosl  fernmine  come  uomini,di  lon- 
tani  e  diverai  paesi,  e  di  lungi  c  d'  appresso.  E  fu  la  pii  mira- 
bite  cosa  che  mai  si  vedesse,  che  al  continue  in  tutto  I'  anno 
durante,  avca  in  Roma  oltre  al  popolo  romano,  duecentomila 
Pellegrini,  sania  quegli  ch'  erano  per  gli  cammini  andando  e 
lornando.  c  tulli  erano  forniti  e  conlenti  di  viltuaglia  giusta- 
mente.  cosi  cavalli  come  le  persone,  e  con  molta  pazienza,  e 
sania  romori  o  zude:  ed  io  il  posso  testimoniare,  che  vi  fui 
presenle  c  vidi."  Both  the  Ollinia  and  the  Aiwiiimo  Fiorentiiio 
relate  the  mode  adopted  for  the  safe  transit  of  the  bridge,  and 
one  account  which  tells  us  that  in  the  year  ijoo,  when  Dante 
was  Florentine  ambassador  at  Rome,  Boniface  VIII,  "  fece 
dividcre  il  ponte  per  lo  lungo.  sicche  la  K^nle  dall'  un  lato 
andaase  verso  Castel  Sani'  Ant;elo  a  san  Pietro,  dall'  altro, 
verso  il  monle  Giordano  a  san  Paolo  senia  intopparsi ;  e 
'.-'  erano  guardic,  che  additavano  il  passo." 
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Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  11  monte.*' 
Di  qua,  di  l£l,  su  per  Id  sasso  tetro   ■ 

Vidi  Demon  cornuti  con  Ri^n  ferze,  35 

Che  ii  battean  crudelmenle  di  retro. 
Ahi  come  faeean  liir  levar  le  ber^e  t 

Alle  prime  percoasel  gi^  nessuno 

Lc  seconde  aspcltava  nh  ie  terze. 

At  the  bottom  of  it  {the  valley)  the  sinners  were 
naked:  (in  the  zone)  on  this  side  of  the  middle 
they  were  coming  towards  our  face,  (while  in  the 
zone)  on  the  further  side  (they  were  going)  with 
us,  but  with  swifter  steps.  Even  as  the  Romans, 
by  reason  of  the  vast  multitude  in  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee,  have  taken  measures  for  passing  the  people 
over  the  bridge,  so  that  on  one  side  all  have  their 
faces  towards  ihe  Castle  (of  Sant'  Angelo),  and  go 
to  St,  Peter's,  while  on  the  other  side  they  go  to- 
wards the  Hill  (the  Mons  Janiculus).  All  along 
the  gloomy  valley  of  rock,  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
I  saw  horned  Demons  with  great  whips,  who  were 
beating  them  cruelly  behind.  Ah,  how  they  made 
them  lift  up  their  heels  at  the  first  blows  I  Truly 
not  one  wailed  for  the  second  or  the  third. 


*il  monU:  It  is  not  of  any  great  consequence  lo  decide  what 
mountain  Dante  is  speaking  of  here.  Some  think  it  is  Monte 
Giordano,  but  Blanc  remarks  that  PhilaUthcs  (King  John  of 
SaxonyJ.  who  was  a  most  careful  observer  of  places  and  sites, 
heartily  approved  and  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Lombardi,  who 
in  his  later  edition  contended  that  Dante  must  have  meant  the 
Mons  Janiculus,  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  in  his  Dante  Dictionary 
(S.V.  Gianicolo)  also  holds  this  opinion. 

+  i(r;f.-  Benvenuto  interprets:  ■' btrze,  lAcsX  takantos."  The 
Vocabolatio  detlo  Cfusca  describes  it  as  the  part  of  the  leg  be- 
tween the  knee  and  the  foot  ;  and  quotes  likewise  Benvenuto's 
interpretation.  Daniello  understands  it :  "how  ihey  made  the 
weals  rise  upon  the  flesh  at  Ihe  first  sIripeKl  "  Lord  Vernon 
(Inferno,  vol.  1,  p.  226,  nott),  after  quoting  the  La  Crusta  inter- 
pretation, adds  that  there  is  another  explanation  given  to 
btrta  sometimes  as  meaning  a  howl,  and  according  lo  which, 
conic  facuin  tor  Uvar  U  bene  would  be :  "  how  Ihey  made  them 
yell!" 
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Blanc  hazards  a  conjecture  that  as  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Inferno  where  the  Demons  are  seen 
with  horns,  and  as  the  sinners  punished  here  are 
those  who  betrayed  women,  the  fact  of  their  being 
tormented  by  executioners  with  horns  may  possibly 
bear  an  allusion  to  injured  husbands.  Blanc  thinks 
that  Dante,  who  never  wrote  a  word  without  its 
having  a  definite  purpose,  would  not  have  so  de- 
scribed the  Demons,  unless  he  had  a  particular 
reason  for  doing  so. 

Division  II. — Dante  now  recognises  one  of  the 
scourged  shades  in  the  throng  nearest  him.  These 
are  all  Panders,  but  as  they  are  running  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  pursued  by  the  Poets, 
Virgil  accedes  to  Dante's  request  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  return  a  little  way  and  get  speech  with 
the  shade  whom  he  has  noticed. 


Mentr'  io  andava,  gli  occhi  tnici  in  uno 

Puro  sconlrati ;  ed  Io  si  losto  dissi : 
— "  Di  gii  veder  costui  non  son  digiuno." — * 
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*digiuna:  Dante  nol  unfrequcntly  uses  Ihe  term  digtuno, 
lit.  "histing,"  in  figurative  senses.  Any  one  who  has  never 
tasted  any  particular  food,  ne  i  digiuno,  i.e.,  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  it.  So  also,  any  one  may  be  said  to  be  digiuno 
ji  ana  rosa,  from  not  havint;  done  it,  or  not  knowing  it.  And 
in  the  contrary  sense,  non  tsser  digiuno  di  uiiii  msa  means  that 
one  has  done  it,  rfo«  know  it.  In  the  same  way,  in  Par.  xv, 
49-51,  Dante's  ancestor  Cacciaguida  tells  Dante  that  he  hiis 
long  eipecled  him.  having  foreseen  his  coming,  by  which 
Dante  has  satisfied  a  long-felt  craving  desire  idigiuno): — 

" Grato  t  Ionian  digiuno, 

Tratto  leggcndo  nel  magna  volume 
U'  non  si  mula  mui  bianco  ni  bruno 
Soluto  hai,  (iglio." 
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Pcrci6  a  fij^urarlo*  i  piEdl  aliissi : 
E  it  dolce  Duca.  meco  si  rislette, 
Ed  assent)  ch'  alquanto  indjetro  gissi:  4S 

While  I  was  going  along,  my  eyes  were  encountered 
by  one,  and  I  said  at  once :  "  Of  having  seen  this 
one  I  am  not  without  experience."  Therefore  I 
stayed  my  feet  to  recognise  him  :  and  my  gentle 
Leader  paused  with  me,  and  assented  to  my  going 
somewhat  back. 

The  shade,  on  being  caught  up  by  Dante,  who  had 
run  back  after  him,  does  all  in  his  power  to  conceal 
his  identity,  but  without  success,  for  Dante,  by  an 
allusion  to  a  certain  ill-famed  spot  at  Bologna,  con- 
vinces him  that  he  knows  him  well. 


Compare  Par.  xvi,  134,  135,  where  digiuni  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  not  having  had  expcritnce  of"  : — 

"  Ed  ancor  saria  Borgo  piil  quieto, 
Se  di  nuovi  vicin  fosaer  digiuni." 
[If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borgo  nf  Florence  had  been  spared 
the  experience  of  new  neighbours,  their  life  vrtsuld  be  a  more 
peaceful  one.J 

Compare  also  Petrarch,  Trionfo  d'  Amorc,  cap.  i,  terz.  12  : — 
''Allor  mi  strinsi  a  rimirar  s'  alcuno 
Riconoscessi  nella  foita  achiera 
Del  re  sempre  di  lagrime  digiuno." 
Compare  also  Inf.  xxviii,  85-87:— 

"Quel  traditor  che  vede  pur  con  1'  uno, 
E  tien  la  terra,  che  tal  6  qui  meco, 
Vorrebbe  di  vedere  csser  digiuno."  etc. 
*figurorlo:   B\a.n':  (Vocabotario  Dniidsco)  says  that  the  word 
in  Ihis  particular  passage  seems  to  he  taken  in  the  sense  of 
rafftgurare,  which  in  Par.  iii,  58-63,  we  sec  has  the  meaning  of 
"  lo  recognise  after  close  inspection  "  : — 

" Ne'  mirabili  aspetti 

Vostri  riaplende  nun  so  che  divino, 
Che  vi  trasmuta  dai  pnmi  concetti. 
Per&  non  fui  a  rimembrar  fcstino, 

Ma  or  m'  aiuta  cio'  che  tu  mi  dici. 
Si  che  raffigurar  m'  f  piu  latino.'' 
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E  que)  fruslato  celar  si  tredettc  * 

Bassando  il  viso,  ma  poco  gli  valse: 

Ch'  id  dissi : — "  Ta  chc  !'  occhio  a  terra  fielte, 

Sc  le  fazion  che  porti  non  son  false, 

Vcnedico  se'  tu  Caccianimico;  t  50 

Ma  che  ti  mena  a  si  pungenti  Salse  ? " — 

And  that  scourged  one  thought  to  conceal  himself 
by  bending  down  his  face,  but  little  did  it  avail 
him  ;  for  I  said  :  "  O  thou  that  castest  thine  eye 
down  to  the  ground,  if  the  features  that  thou 
wearest  are  not  false,  thou  art  Venedico  Caccia- 
nimico;  but  what  brings  thee  to  such  stinging 
Salsc  {i.e.  to  such  bitter  castigation)  ?  " 

Dante,  by  this  last  sentence,  conveys  a  peculiarly 
biting  sarcasm,  in  speaking  of  this  valley  as  le  Salse, 
a  name  with  which  Venedico,  a  Kolognese,  would 
be  perfectly  familiar  as  that  of  the  place  of  execution 
at  Bologna.  It  is  as  though  one  should  ask 
another:  "What  has  brought  thee  to  such  a  Cal- 
vary?" meaning  such  a  place  of  degradation  and 
suffering.  Tommas>5o  adds  that  GcIichiui,  the  valley 
of  Infamy  near  Jerusalem,  gave  its  name  to  the 
place  of  Infernal  Torment.  Littrfi  (Dictionnaire  de 
la  Langu€  Fran^ane)  from  Gehenna  derives  the  0,  Fr. 
gchene,  Fr.  g^ne,  primarily  "  torture,"  hence  "  trouble, 
inconvenience." 


* cdar  si  crtdclU :  This  shade  is  the  first  Dante  has  encoun- 
tered who  seeks  to  conceal  himself. 

♦  Venedico  Caccianimico  was  of  the  powerful  Guelph  family 
of  the  Caccianimici  of  Br»lot;na  ;  but  he  himself  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  known  except  for  Ihc  unenviable  notoriety 
incurred  by  the  crime  for  which  he  is  here  punished.  Venedico 
wi«  bribed  by  the  Marchcse  d'  Esle  (probably  Opizio  II),  to 
admit  him  to  the  chamber  of  Vcnedico's  own  sister,  Ghisola- 
belU,  Ihc  fairest  maiden  in  Bologna,  and  the  Marchcse,  havinR 
had  his  will  of  her,  broke  his  promises  and  deserted  her.  For 
this  detestable  sacrifice  of  his  sister,  Venedico  is  now  suffering 
among  the  scourged. 
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Le  Sahf  was  the  name  given  to  an  uncultivated 
spot  outside  Porta  San  Mammolo  at  Bologna,  where 
criminals  were  punished  in  various  ways;  where 
pimps  and  such-hke  were  flogged  ;  where,  perhaps, 
robbers  were  buried  alive  head-downwards  (capofitti), 
and  the  bodies  of  excommunicated  persons  were  left 
unburied.  In  those  days  the  name  was  a  proverb  of 
infamy,  and  Tommaseo  says  that  even  now  the 
country  people  call  the  spot  Le  Sarse.  Benveouto 
relates  that  when  boys  at  Bologna  wanted  to  abuse 
each  other,  one  would  say  to  his  fellow:  "Your 
father  was  cast  into  Lc  Salse  t  "  Dante,  who  had 
studied  at  Bologna,  knew  the  place  well,  and  here 
reminds  Venedico  of  the  punishments  of  his  native 
place;  and  yet  he  administers  his  sarcasm  not  with- 
out tenderness  and  sympathy,  and  in  a  manner  that 
touches  Venedico's  heart,  as  we  see  by  his  remarking 
that  the  speech  of  Dante  is  clear  to  him  (chiam 
favcita). 

Benvenuto  is  outspoken  against  the  word  Sahe 
being  translated  "  Sauces,"  as  many  English  •  trans- 

*It  is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  word  "sauces" 

has  been  perversely  insisted  on.  In  the  translation  o(  the 
Injerno  by  Charles  Rogers  (1782),  a  most  faithful  version,  the 
line  is  rendered : — 

"  But  what  brought  you  ta  this  suffering  state  ?  " 
Lamennais    similarly  :    "  Mais    qu'est-ce   qui   tc  vaut   de   si 
cuisantes  peines  ?  "    PhilaUihts  the  same :  "  Doch  was  fiihrt'  zii 
so   beizend  herber  Qual   dich  ?  "     The  Danish  translation  of 
Molbech  also ; — 

"  Men  hvad  kan  til  sau  beesk  en  Kval  din  tvinge  ?  " 
Professor  Norton  rightly  translates  "such  slinging  SaUc?" 
And  Mr.  Butler  the  same.  Mr.  Carpenter  Gamier:  "such 
terrible  pains."  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  "  such  pungent 
pains."  Caylcy,  "but  how  to  such  a  smarting  bridewell 
W«at    ihou    led?"      These   renderings   are   intelligible.      Not 
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[Utors  (but  only  very  few  of  the  Italian  Commentators) 
render  it.  He  says :  ,Vo«  er^o  capias  hie  Sahas  pro 
sapore,  sUut  cammumter  omncs  expomint,  quia  tnetaphora 
esse!  aliena  a  proposilo,  ut  per  se  palel,  Scartazzini 
does  not  see  any  reason  for  not  following  the  old 
Commentators,  the  more  so,  that  their  opinion 
accords  very  well  with  that  of  Mazzoni  Tosetli,"  a 
Bolognese,  whose  arguments  are  confirmed  by  a 
mass  of  documentary  evidence,  and  who  emphatically 
rejects   the   double    meaning   of  the    word  sahe  as 

leaning  also  "  sauces." 
Benvenuto    observes    that    Venedico,    who    now 

epiies,  is  only  able  to  give  a  very  lame  account  of 
lis  conduct. 

Ed  egli  a  me :— "  Mai  volontier  lo  dico  ; 
Ma  sfor^ami  la  tua  chiara  favella.t 
Che  mi  fa  Hovvenir  del  mondo  anlico, 

lo  fui  colui,  che  la  Ghisolabella  \  55 

\Wo  "sauces,''  "<'  "biting  pickle,"  especially  in  the  face  of  the 
prohibition  of  such  a  version  hy  Benvenuto,  who  lived  for 
ny  years  at  Bologna,  as  iht  first  public  lecturer  on  the 
'Hviita  Commidia,  and  knew  that  Dante  spoke  of  the  Sahe  as 
the  place  of  execution;  just  as  the  English  used  to  speak  of 
Tyburn;  the  French  of  t'Uice  dt  In  Grhc :  and  the  Jews  of 
Calvary. 

'Mazzoni  Toselli   {Voc'i   I  passi   Jt   Danle,    Bologna,   1371, 

!i.  32),  says  thai  the  signiRcalion  of  salse  is  not  very  dissimilar 
rom  that  of  the  Latin  saUhm,  "a  rough  uncultivated  spot," 
with  thisdifferencc.  that  by  io/sf  were  meant  the  rough  boulders 
and  Hints  abounding  on  perfectly  sterile  ground. 

t  iliiara  favtiia :  Venedico  probably  meant  to  say  to  Dante  : 
fl  ■■huuld  like  to  have  concealed  my  identity,  but  your  plain 
knj;uat;e  )>o  convinces  me  that  you  know  it,  and  also  all  about 
Bola|{na,  that  you  force  me  to  tell  you  everything." 

I  Ghiiolahill.1 :  We  are  luld  by  Mazzoni  Toaclli  ( Voet  t  pussi 
ii  I>4hU,  p.  I  tg,  note)  lliiil  this  ladv  signed  herself  Ghisolabella 
I  her  WiUi  when  &bc  was  a  middle-aged  woman  and  no  longer 
11.  D 
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Condussi  a  far  la  voglia  del  Nfarchcsc, 

Come  che  suoni  la  sconcia  novella. 
E  nan  pur  io  qui  piango  Bnlognese: 

Anzi  n'  h  queslo  locii  lanlo  pieno, 

Che  tante  lingue  non  son  ora  apprese  60 

A  dicer  sipa  Ira  Savcna  e  Reno :  * 

E  se  di  ci6  vuoi  fede  o  lestimonio, 

Rccati  a  menle  il  noBtro  avaro  aeno." — 


beaut i fu  1  :  "Alcuni  dicono  che  costei  fu  cos!  nominata  per 
es3ere  stala  bella  :  io  peri  ne  dubito  pcrchS  unditi  anni  dopo 
il  suo  malrimonio  e)Ia  dctt6  il  suo  tcslamento  nominandosi 
Ghisi'labelhi  quondam  Atberii  de  CaMxantmicis  menlre  Corse  non 
era  pjii  bella." 

*  A  dicer  sipa  Ira  Savcna  t  Rtno :  That  ii'^u  is  the  Bolognese 
provincialism  for  sia,  and  not  for  the  affirmative  patticle  li, 
wc  have  the  weifihty  authority  of  Lana.  a  Bolognese,  and  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola,  and  they  both  say  :  "  The  people  of  Bologna 
use  sipii  in  place  of  iia,"  Taasoni  (Sccckia  Rafila,  xii,  50)  puis 
the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  Bologncse  SprangoH 
da  III  Palata,  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  sipa  means  sia  : — 
"  Fra  lanti  poltronzon'  j  n'  £  neguno 
Ch'  apa  ardimento  de  venir  qua  fora 
A  far  eustion  ton  mi,  fina  che  I'  uno 
Sipii  vittorios,  e  1'  allro  mora?" 
Benvcnuto  remarks  :  "  Notice  that  the  nuthor  is  here  describ- 
ing  the  people  of  the  Bolognese  Slate  both  in  respect  to  their 
idiom  and  to  their  rivers.  For  BoloGnu  halh  on  its  western 
side,  towards  Lombardy,  a  river  called  the  Rcnus,  but  you  shall 
not  by  this  understand  the  very  great  river  Rhine  ol  Allemaine, 
which  formerly  divided  Germany  from  Gaul  :  and  this  Reno  of 
Bologna  hath  excellent  water  not  only  for  drinking  but  also 
for  driving  mills,  both  those  which  drive  corn  and  those 
which  manufacture  silk  stuffs,  and  many  other  ihing.s  for  the 
sustenance  and  adornment  of  human  life.  It  halh  also  another 
river  called  the  Savcna  on  its  Eastern  side,  towards  Homagna ; 
it  hath  a  fertile  and  pleasant  mountain  which  is  as  it  were  a 
shield  against  the  South  Wind  ;  and  Dante  alludes  indirectly 
to  this  mountain  when  he  mentions  Lt  Salse,  which  spot  is  a 
preeipiue  in  this  very  mountain.  And  now  you  have  heard  all 
abnut  the  noble  situation  of  this  most  pleasant  city,  the  fertility 
and  excellence  of  which  I  do  not  describe  In  all  its  details  for 
fear  of  straying  Ion  far  from  my  subject,  for  its  very  name  Bn- 
nonia,  meaning  'good  in  all  respects,'  testifies  to  its  surpassing 
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And  fie  to  me:  "Unwillingly  I  lell  it,  but  thy 
plain  language,  which  makes  me  remember  the 
former  world,  constrains  me,  I  was  he  who 
brought  Ghisolabella  to  do  the  will  of  the  Mac- 
chese  (d'  Estc),  in  whatever  form  the  disgraceful 
tale  be  reported.*  And  I  am  not  the  only  iJologn- 
ese  who  weeps  here:  nay.  so  full  is  this  place  of 
them,  that  between  the  Savena  and  the  Reno  (i.e. 
in  the  whole  territory  of  Bologna)  there  are  not  at 
the  present  day  so  many  tongues  taught  to  say 
iipn  [i.e.  to  speak  the  Bolognese  dialect);  and  if  of 
this  thou  desirest  assurance  or  testimony,  recall  to 
ihy  memory  our  covetous  hearts." 

Benvenuto  says  that  Dante  here  takes  Avarice  in 
a  broad  sense  ;  for  generally  speaking,  the  Bolognese 
are  not  avaricious  in  the  sense  of  retaining,  but  only 
in  that  of  grasping  rapacity ;  but  the  really  vicious 
among  them  make  their  vice  take  the  form  of  base 
gBins,  both  in  their  sports,  in  their  thefts,  in  their 
panderings,  and  acquiring  means  for  gratifying  their 
gluttonous  or  carnal  appetites  by  selling  their 
daughters,  their  sisters,  and  even  their  wives  to 
infamy.      Venedico   tells   Dante  that   he   needs   no 

excellence."  Benvcnulo,  who.  himself  a  long  resident  at  Bo- 
Incna,  dwells  with  evident  affection  upon  this  passage,  which 
ipcaks  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
(eels  obliged  to  censure  their  vice?,  and  in  particular  ihe  crime 
(i(  pandering.  He  adds:  "Now  this  city  is  al  ihe  present  day 
in  great  measure  purified  of  that  vice  :  and  yet  the  .luthor  is 
more  quick  to  mention  the  case  of  a  city  which  is  a  famous 
abode  of  lenrnini;  Ihan  another  city.  There  are  assuredly 
many  cities,  and  ^reat  ones,  in  Italy  where  this  vice  is  more 
prevalent,  to  speak  nothing  of  Paris  in  France." 

*  Another  Interpretation  is  :  '*No  matter  in  what  mutilated 
and  inconect  form  the  story  may  have  been  related  in  the 
world."  Scuncio  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  "  false,  mutilated, 
corrupt  '■ ;  and  this  would  imply  that  the  Bale  family  were  too 
powerful  for  the  whole  truth  to  have  been  told. 
II.  D  2 
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proof  ofthis  (fcdee  testimonio).  because  Dante  studied 
in  Bologna  for  some  time,  and  doubtless  had  had 
such  wares  offered  him  for  sale  by  some  of  the 
Bolognese,  as  would  be  done  to  many  of  the  students. 
Dante,  therefore,  must  know  all  this  by  experi- 
ence. Benvenuto  thus  concludes  his  remarks  about 
Bologna:  "And  from  all  these  things  you  may 
gather  that  Dante  only  wishes  to  brand  the  Bolognese 
with  the  infamy  of  minor  sins,  and  the  more  trivial 
faults;  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  Bolognese  are 
quite  innocent  of  serpent-like  frauds  or  cruel  deeds 
of  violence  with  which  Dante  has  branded  many 
nations.  And  really  the  Bolognese  are  charming 
people,  courteous,  even-tempered  (dulcis  sanguinis) 
and  of  a  placid  nature;  more  than  all  other  Italians 
do  they  give  a  friendly  reception  to  foreigners,  and 
cherish  and  honour  them  ;  and  I  for  my  part  shall 
make  use  of  Dante's  own  argument,  of  not  wanting 
any  proof  about  them  but  my  own  experience,  be- 
cause I  lived  at  Bologna  for  ten  years." 

The  conversation  is  here  brought  to  a  sudden 
conclusion,  thereby  sparing  Dante  from  the  necessity 
of  speaking  in  terms  of  reprobation  of  Venedico's 
crime. 


Cosi  pad  undo  il  percoEse  un  demonio 
Delia  SUB  scurlada,*  c  disse  : — "  Via, 
Ruffian,  qui  non  aon  [emmine  da  conio." — t 
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♦scMrfflifii.'  See  Ihal  word  in  nonkin'a  Elymological  Dic- 
tionary: "Sciirida  II.,  French  icourgk  (for  escourtif),  Norm. 
courgce,  Engl,  scourge,  Sp^n.surriago  ;  from  exooriala  sc.  seitlica, 
a  thong  made  of  kather." 

t/rtiinifJic  Ju  eoiiio :  Some  undersland  this  "  women  for  hire," 
but  I  cannot  look  upon  that  as  the  best  interpretation.     Ma- 
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As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a  Demon  smote  him 
with  his  scourge,  and  said  :  "  Be  off,  Pander,  here 
there  are  no  women  for  coining  (i.e.  to  make  money 
out  of)." 

Division  III. — Dante  now  returns  to  Virgil,  and 
they  ascend  the  bridgeway  so  as  to  get  sight  of  the 
sinners  in  the  farther  zone.  These  are  they  who 
have  on  their  own  account  beguiled,  and  afterwards 
deserted,  women  who  had  confided  in  them. 

la  mi  raggiunsi  con  la  scorta  mia : 

Poscia  con  pochi  passi  divenimmo, 
L^  dave  un  scoglio  delta  ripa  uscia. 

Asiiai  leg^ieramentc  quel  salinnmo,  70 

E  volti  a  deatra  *  au  per  U  sua  scheggia. 
Da  quelle  cerchie  eterne  ci  partimino. 
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donna  Ghisolabclla  de'  Caccianimici  was  much  too  great  a 
personage  to  sell  hcraelf  for  money.  It  is  far  more  probable 
thai  her  miscreanl  brolher,  seeking  a  relief  from  his  own 
pecuniary  embarrassmenls,  influenced  his  sisler  to  grant  a 
meeting  to  the  Marchesc  cm  the  pretext  of  hia  love  being 
lawful    and    honourable,    and    then,   having  received   a    large 

Eayment  for  himself,  left  her  to  her  sad  fale  ;  so  that  Ghisola- 
clla  was  &fcmmiiui  da  eonio  only  in  the  sense,  thai  her  brother 
coined  money,  that  is  made  profit  out  of  her.  See  Rigutini, 
Vd  vero  5(1110  ddla  municTa  dantesca  '"Femmine  da  conio," 
riren/e,  1876,  where  this  interpretation  is  defended. 

•  v6Ui  a  dtitra  :  We  saw  in  II.  10,  21,  that  on  being  deposited 
by  Oeryon  at  the  bollom  of  the  Great  Abyss,  Virgil  leunt  a 
unislrii,  and  Dante  followed  him.  Thcrcrore  they  were  walking 
iilnni;  ihc  bank,  with  ihe  towering  cliffs  (la  ccrckia  chi  if  uiiurrm 
il  vali;i,  I.  i)  on  their  left,  and  ihc  valley  (iii/^'ia)  in  which  were 
Ihe  sinners  on  their  right.  They  have  looked  down  upon  Ihe 
Fanders.  who  are  in  the  zone  nearest  lo  them,  but  now  ihcy 
want  to  ascend  the  bridge  on  their  right  to  look  down  upon  ihe 
tinners  (Seducers)  in  the  further  ione;  and  thai  is  Ihc  meaning 
of  iw/fi  a  dalra.  A  friend  suggests  to  me  a  possibly  intentional 
ctmtiast  between  a  dtsira  in  this  passage  and  a  siniiira  in  1.  21. 
Even  those  who  deceived  women  to  gratify  their  own  passions 
Seducers  arc  less  vile  than  those  who  did  so  as  Panders  for 
gain,  and  under  no  impulse  of  passion. 
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I  rejoined  my  Escort :  after  which  with  a  few  paces 
we  came  to  where  a  bridgeway  jutted  out  from  the 
bank.  This  we  ascended  very  easily,  and  having 
turned  to  the  right  up  over  its  jagged  surface,  we 
departed  from  those  everlasting  lines  of  circuin- 
vallation  (i.i:.  the  towering  cliffs  that  encircle 
Mahbalge). 

In  interpreting  cerchie  ctcrne,  the  translation 
"eternal  circles"  which  finds  favour  with  some 
translators  must  be  at  once  rejected  as  incorrect 
and  misleading.  As  Blanc  {Voc.  Daiil.  s.v.  cerchia) 
most  justly  points  out,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  use  by  Dante  of  cerchio,  "a  circle"  of 
Hell,  and  cerchia,  which  Blanc  thinks  is  used  by 
Dante  to  express  a  circular  enclosure,  material  and 
real,  such  as  in  this  passage,  as  also  in  Inf.  xxiii,* 
where  he  unmistakably  refers  to  the  outer  girdle  of 
cliffs  that  walls  in  Malcbolgc.  In  Inf.  xxxi,  40,  the 
Poszo  is  described  as  girded  by  a  chain  of  fortalices, 
each  containing  a  giant,  and  reminding  Dante  of 
the  circle  of  towers  {cerchia  tonda),  that  surrounds 
the  Castle  of  Montereggione. 

Some  by  cerchie  understand  the  twofold  stream  of 
sinners  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  sense 
then  w  uld  be :  "  We  departed  from  those  who  are 
for  ever  circling  round  and  round."  Some  read 
cerchie  esicrnc,  and  Scartazzini  regrets  that  he  cannot 
find  the  authority  of  a  single    MS.  to  support  this 

*cerchia:  Compare  tn/.  xx'm,  134,  135: — 

"S'  apprcssa  un  sasso,  che  dalla  gran  cerchia 
Si  move,  c  varca  tulti  i  vallon  feri." 
And  Par,  itv,  tjy  : — 

"  Fiorcnza  dentrn  dalla  cerchia  anlica,"  etc. 
In  this  last  passage  cerchia  anlica  means  the  old  encante  of  the 
City  of  Florence, 
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reading  as  it  would  make  the  sense  quite  easy. 
Benvenulo  reads  elerne  and  interprets  it  cslerne. 
Rossetti  evidently  takes  the  same  view  as  Blanc, 
interpreting  cerckie  eterne  as  "  la  gran  parcte  circolare," 
the  huge  encirchng  wall  of  cliffs. 

The  Poets,  instead  of  any  longer  walking  round, 
start  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  ascend  the  bridgeway, 
and  commence  their  journey  along  one  of  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel  right  across  the  ten  concentric  rings  of 
Mttlcbolgc.  They  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  sinners 
in  the  first  of  the  two  zones  into  which  the  first  valley 
is  partitioned :  but  when  they  have  got  about  half 
way  over  the  first  bridge,  they  stop  to  look  down  upon 
the  second  stream  of  sinners,  who  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction  as  thai  in  which  the  Poets  had  been 
going,  before  they  turned  to  their  right  and  ascended 
the  bridgeway. 

Quando  nai  fummo  ]&  dov'  ei  vaneggia 
Di  sotEo,  per  dar  pa.sao  agli  sfcriati, 
Lo  Duca  disse: — '■  Atticnti,  e  fa  che  teggiR*    75 
Lo  viso  in  tc  di  questi  altri  mal  nati, 
A'  quali  ancornon  vcdcsti  U  faccia, 
Pcrocchc  son  con  noi  insiGme  undati."  — 
Dal  vcLchin  ponte  t  guardavam  la  iraccia 

Che  vcnia  ver-o  cioi  dall'  altra  b^nda,  So 

E  che  la  (cr^d  similmente  scaccia. 

•/a  (hi  ft^gia,  tic.  ;  This  means  that  Virtjil  wLshtd  Danlc  to 
get  into  such  a  position  that  the  second  stream  of  sinncrrs 
should  be  coming  direclly  l"wards  him,  so  that  he  miyhl  see 
their  faces.  This  Danlt  did  by  standing  on  the  crown  ol  the 
Btch  with  his  body  turned  towards  the  parapet.  See  Inf.  xv, 
39.     Also  Nannucci,  Vtrhi.  p.  336,  note  4. 

i  vaihio  po»U  :  In  Dnnte's  lime  it  was  believed  that  Hell 
actually  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Compare  Inf.  iii,  7;— 

''  Dinan/i  a  me  non  fur  cose  create,"  etc., 
ao  that  this  bridge  may  most  truly  be  termed  a  primeval  one. 
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When  we  were  there  where  it  (the  bridge)  is  open 
underneath  to  give  passage  to  the  scourged  ones, 
my  Leader  said :  "  Pause,  and  contrive  to  let  the 
sight  strike  upon  thee  of  these  others  born  in  an 
evil  hour  whose  faces  thou  hast  not  yet  seen,  for 
they  have  been  going  (in  the  same  direction)  wilh 
US."  From  the  primeval  bridge  we  were  looking 
upon  the  long  file  (of  shades)  that  were  coming 
towards  UB  on  the  other  side  (of  the  valley),  and 
whom  the  lash  in  like  manner  was  driving  on. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Dante  and  Virgil  had 
not  only  turned  to  their  right  when  they  ascended 
the  bridgeway,  but  they  have  novi'  turned  a^ain  to 
their  right  to  look  over  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  face  the  stream  of  sinners,  who  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction  that  they  themselves 
had  been  following,  after  Geryon  had  left  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs. 

Only  one  shade  in  this  section  is  thought  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  Jason  ;  and  like  Capaneus  among 
the  Blasphemers  on  the  Burning  Sand,  the  sturdy 
Greek  endures  his  sufferings  with  the  dignity  of  a 
king. 

11  buon  Maealro,  acnza  mia  domanda, 

Mi  dissc  ;* — "Guarda  quel  grande  che  viene, 

*scnt:a  mia  domu»d,i,  mi  disse :  We  may  remark  that  il  ia 
always  Virgil  who  points  out  In  Danlc  the  shades  of  the 
ancients,  for  Dante  naturally  would  not  olhcruise  be  supposed 
to  know  them.  In  the  case  of  Capaneus,  «ho  was  lying  down, 
Dante  had  full  leisure  to  observe  him,  and  Ihercfcie  Virgil 
awaited  Dantc'a  inquiry  (In/-  xiv,  46-48) : — 

"  Chi  e  quel  firande,  che  non  par  che  curi 

L'  incendio,  e  giace  dispctloso  e  torto 

Si  che  la  pioKgia  non  par  che  il  maturi  ?  " 

But  Jason  was  running  GWiftly.  and  had  Virgil  not  pointed  him 

out  at  once,  Dante  would  not  have  distinguished   him   in  the 

groivd. 
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E  per  dolor  •  noti  par  la^tma  apantla : 
Quanto  aspctlo  rcalc  ancor  riliene  1  85 

Quelli  i  Jason,  chc  per  core  c  per  senno 
Li  Colchi  del  monton  privati  fene.t 
Egli  pass&  per  I'  isola  di  Lenno, 

Poi  chc  Ic  ardile  Femmine  spietatc  X 
Tutti  li  maschi  loro  a  morte  dienno.  g  00 

Ivi  con  scgni  |[  e  con  parole  ornate 

*  E  ptr  dolor,  et  acq.  ;  Amplified,  this  line  wouW  be  ;  "  Per 
quEinto  grandc  sia  il  dolorc  chc  egli  sentc.  non  versa  per5  una 
lagrlma,  tanto  magnanimo  &  il  cuor  suo  "  Some  think  il  may 
be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  luj.  xxxiii,  49,  where  Count 
Ugolino  says  that  his  grief  stopped  his  tears : — 

"  lo  non  piangeva  ;  si  dtntro  impielrai,"  etc. 
But  this  i.s  inapplicable  to  Ihe  present  case.     Jason  is  spoken 
of  as  great  and  high-souled,  and  his  undaunted  spirit  scorns  to 
weep. 

t  ftni,  andoiti-  patline.  for  /r,  unrfO,  parli,  nre  words  still  in 
use  among  the  Tuscan  peasantrj-.  who  also  say  si«/,  trtne.,  mcne, 
for  ri,  irt,  mt,  etc.  These  teims  are  derived  from  /«  for/f  (i.e. 
Jcec],  anddt,  parlie,  sie,  etc.,  and  the  n  got  interposed  tor  (he 
sake  ot^ving  rcpoae  to  the  voice. 

;t  ard'ite  Jtmmiae  spitlalt :  Venus,  incensed  against  the 
women  of  the  Island  of  Lemnos  for  having  abandoned  her 
worship,  by  way  of  punishment  caused  their  skin  to  emit  a 
nauseous  smell  which  drove  their  husbands  from  them.  The 
women  enraged  in  their  turn  slew  every  male  in  the  Island. 
The  sole  exception  to  this  was  Hypsipyle,  who  being  unable  lo 
come  lo  the  resolution  to  slay  hir  father  Thoas,  King  of  Lem- 
nos, saved  and  concealed  him,  pretending  all  the  while  that 
she  had  killed  him 

^dieiino  :  The  3rd  person  singular  of  the  Perfect  Tense  of 
dart  has  the  forms  d^tU,  dtcde,  di.  which  latter  got  changed  into 
di/  :  the  plural  of  this  became  dieno,  and  by  the  reduplication 
of  the  ",  dUnno. 

Compare  Inf.  xxx,  94  : — 

•■  Qui  li  trovai,  e  poi  volta  non  dierno." 

|i^Hi'  ;    Others   read    icnno,    which    might    be     translated 
■wiles."   or    "artful   devices."      On    this   point    Dr.    Moore 
{Studiti  in  DatiU,  i,  p.  X3i)  remarks  :  "  In  In/,  xviii.fj!,  where  it 
is  usual  to  read 

■  Ivi  con  sw"f  e  con  parole  ornate,' 
ihcre  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  said  for  the  reading  stum  (which 
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Isi&le  ingann6,  la  ^iovinctta, 

Che  prima  avea  tuttc  I'  altre  ingannale. 

Ldsciolla  quivi  gravida  e  solella; 

Tal  colpa  *  a  lal  martiro  lui  condanna ;  95 

Ed  anco  di  Mcclca  ai  fa  vendElta. 

Con  lui  sen  va  chi  da  [al  parte  in^anna; 
E  questo  ba5ti  della  prima  valle 
Sapcre,  e  di  color  che  in  si  assanna." — t 

My  good  Master,  without  my  asking,  said  to  me  ; 
"Loo'.>  at  that  mighty  one  who  is  coming,  and 
seema  not  to  shed  a  tear  fnr  all  his  pain  :  what  a 
royal  aspect  he  still  retains  !  He  is  Jason,  who  by 
prowess  and  by  craft  bereft  the  Colchians  of  the 
Ram  (i.e.  of  the  Golden  Fleece).  He  passed  by 
the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  after  that  the  bold  and  merci- 
less women  had  devoted  all  their  males  to  death. 
There  with  love-tokens  and  honeyed  words  he 
deceived  the  young  Hypsipyle,  who  herself  had 
previously  deceived  all  the  other  women.  There 
he  deserted  her  pregnant  and  forlorn  ;  such  guilt 


has  very  respectable   MS.  support),  on  the  strength  of  the 

probable  recollection  of  Ovid,  }lcr.  vi,  40  :  — 

'  Detecit  ingenio  vulnera  facta  tuo  '  .  .  . 
(See  also  Test.  Cril,  pp.  321,  jjial.     1  reluctantly  refrained  from 
actually  introducing  scniio  in   the  text  of  the  Oxford   Dante, 
yielding  to  the  opinion  of  some  to  whose  judgment  1  felt  bound 
to  attach  Rreat  weight" 

*  Till  colf-o,  et  seq. ;  Jason  is  here  paying  the  double  penally 
of  hnvrnK  beguiled,  first  Hypsipyle,  and  then  Medea,  whom  in 
turn  he  forsook  for  the  sake  of  Creusa.  Jason  is  also  alluded 
to  as  the  commander  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  in  Par.  ii, 
16-18:- 

"  Quel  gloriosi  che  passaro  x  Colco, 

Non  s'  ammiraron,  come  voi  farele, 
Quando  Jason  vider  fatto  bifoico  "  : 
an   allusion   to   Jason    having  ploughed   the  land  at    Colchis 
before  sowing  the  dragon's  tetth, 

+  asjiliriifl  .*  Lit.  "takes  in  its  fangs"  from  Minna  or  ianna. 
Compare  /'(/.  xxx,  2H,  ,19:  "in  sul  nodu  del  collo  I'  assanno,'' 
ij.  "fixed  its  fangs  in  the  nape  of  his  neck." 
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condemns    him    to   such    torment ;    and    also    for 

Medea  is  vengeance  taken.  With  him  goes  along 
whosoever  deceives  in  like  sort  {i.e.  under  false 
promise  of  marriage)  :  and  this  will  suffice  to 
know  about  the  first  valley,  and  of  they  whom  it 
holds  in  its  fangs." 

Divhion  !V. — The  Poets,  after  leaving  the  Panders 
and  Seducers,  continue  along  the  bridgeway,  and 
reach  the  edge  of  the  second  rampart,  which  divides 
the  First  Valley  from  the  Second.  Here  they  see 
the  Flatterers,  immersed  in  human  ordure. 

Gii  eravam  1^  'vc  lo  siretta  calle  loo 

Con  r  arglne  ttccondo  s'  incroclcchia, 
E  fa  di  quello  ad  un  allro  arco  spalle. 

Quindi*  scntimmo  gente  che  si  nicehla  t 

Ncir  altra  bolgia,  e  che  col  muso  isbuffa,  \ 

B  %h  medcsma  colic  palme  picchia.  105 

Lc  ripe  eran  grommale  d'  una  muffa 
Per  r  alito  di  gi£i  che  vi  si  appasia, 
Che  con  gli  occhi  e  col  naso  facea  zuffa.g 


*Quindi  means  the  point  of  intersection  nf  the  paths. 

t  si  nicchia  :  Gelli  says  that  the  verb  nicchiarsi  is  the  word 
in  common  use  at  Florence  to  denote  the  plaintive  cries  of  a 
woman  beginning  to  be  in  labour,  "  Ella  comincia  a  nicchiare  " 
is  a  well-known  term.  Scarlaizini  thinks  that  Dante  purposely 
applies  to  the  Flatterers  the  term  in  general  use  to  cxprcst 
women  in  labour  {nicchianx).  In  order  to  describe  vile  and 
effeminate  men. 

1  rnl  musu  hhuffa  is  according  to  Gelli  the  exact  description 
ol  the  puffing  sort  of  ejaculation  people  make  when  they  wish 
to  withdraw  their  face  suddenly  from  some  object  with  a  fetid 
Emell.  Scartaz:7ini  aays  that  here  again  is  a  term  designedly 
used  to  denote  Dante's  contempt  :  mmo  is  a  word  for  a  dog's 
moulh,  and  the  Flatterer  fawns  and  licka  just  like  a  dog. 

gtu^u;   Compare  Puft'- X.  61-Sj  : — 

"Similementc  al  tummo  deel'  incensi 

Che  v'  era  immaginato,  gli  occhi  c  tl  naso 
Ed  al  5I  ed  al  no  discordi  tcnsi." 
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We  were  now  come  to  that  spot  where  the  narrow 
pathway  intersects  the  second  embankment,  and 
of  it  forms  abutments  for  another  arch.  From 
there  we  heard  people  uttering  plaintive  cries  in 
the  next  valley,  and  puffing  with  their  snouts,  and 
beating  themselves  with  their  palms.  The  banks 
were  encrusted  with  a  mouldiness  due  to  the  ex- 
halations from  below  which  adheres  to  them,  and 
which  did  battle  with  the  ejxs  and  the  nose  (i.if. 
was  offensive  to  them). 


GelH  draws  attention  to  the  expressiveness  of 
Dante's  purposely  selected  coarse  words  in  speaking 
of  a  coarse  subject.  He  says  Homer  is  the  only 
poet  who  has  done  the  like.  The  Latin  poets  would 
have  veiled  the  description  in  inflated  language. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  whole  Journey  through  Hell,  where  Dante 
mentions  the  punishment  of  two  distinct  sins  in  the 
same  Canto.  Both  Pandering  and  Flattery,  how- 
ever, are  two  species  of  Fraud  which  have  a  good 
deal  of  affinity  for  one  another. 

Every  Pander  is  a  Flatterer,  though  indeed  every 
Flatterer  need  not  necessarily  be  a  Pander.  Oante 
has  well  adapted  the  punishment  of  the  Flatterers  to 
their  vile  nature.  Many  of  the  most  learned  men 
have  styled  Flattery  as  oil.  But  Dante,  who  was  a 
most  rigid  lover  of  honesty,  felt  such  an  intense  dis- 
gust for  Flattery,  that  he  changes  oil  into  excrement, 
and  represents  the  Flatterers  immersed  in  a  valley 
full  of  boiling  excrement.  No  one  who  digs  up 
dung,  or  cleans  out  cesspools,  says  Benvenuto,  is  so 
repulsive  and  disgusting  as  a  Flatterer;  wherefore 
this  valley  is  mostly  full  of  harlots  and  jesters,  who 
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are  the  people  that  give  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
flattery  upon  which  they  live. 

The  Poets  find  it  impossible  for  their  eyes  to  pene- 
trate the  darliness  of  this  valley  until  they  can  look 
straight  down  upon  it  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge  ; 
because  from  any  other  point  the  visual  ray  would 
only  have  struck  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  chasm 
below  them. 

ha  fondo  k  cupo*  si.  che  non  ci  basM 

Loco  a  vcdert  senza  montarc  aX  doaao  no 

Dcir  arco,  ove  lo  scoglio  piil  soprasta. 
Quivi  vcnimmo,  c  quindi  gi&  ncl  fosso 
Vidi  gentc  attuffala  in  uno  stereo, { 
Che  dsgli  umdn  privati  parea  mosbo  : 

The  bottom  is  so  deep  and  dark,  that  no  position 
suffices  us  for  seeing  it  without  ascending  to  ttie 
crown  of  the  arch,  where  the  bridge  of  rock  over- 
hangs most.  Hither  we  came,  and  from  thence  1 
saw  down  in  the  fosse  below  people  immersed  in 
a  filth  that  seemed  to  come  from  human  privies. 

Benvenuto  sarcastically  remarks  that  Dante  pre- 
fers to  speak  of  the  Flatterers  as  being  immersed  in 
human  ordure,  because  flattery  is  a  crime  peculiar 
to  Man,  and  no  other  animal  is  defiled  by  it. 

*cupo-  Blanc  (I'oc.  Danl.)  translates  this  "  Profond  et 
obscur."  In  Par.  iii,  121-123,  'he  form  of  Piccarda  dc'  Donatj 
is  represented  fading  into  thin  air,  like  a  heavy  object  sinking 
out  of  sight  in  a  deep  dark  pool  : — 

"  Cos!  parlommi,  c  poi  cominci6  :  A  ve 

Maria,  cantando  ;  c  cantando  vanSo, 
Come  per  acqua  cupa  cosa  grave." 
f  non  ci  boita  taeo  a  veder :  Others  re^A  non  ci  basta  I' occhio  a 
\vi4cr. 

Isltrco:  Compare /ufc  xx.  7  (Vulgate);  "Quasi  sierquillinium 
in  fine  perdetur."  And  Lamint.  Jercm.  w,  5  (V'm/j;.):  "Qui 
nutriebanlur  in  croceis,  amplexati  sunt  stcrcora." 
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Two  shades  are  singled  out  for  notice  from  the 
mass  of  corruption  in  the  filthy  valley  below.  The 
one  is  a  Batterer,  the  other  a  harlot ;  and  here  again 
Dante  himself  picks  out  the  one  who  had  been  his 
contemporary,  while  Virgil  points  out  to  him  a 
notorious  character  in  ancient  history. 

Benvenuto  says  that  the  first  of  the  two  mentioned 
is  Alessio  InterminelH,  a  knight,  a  nobleman  of 
courteous  manners,  and  a  native  of  Lucca.  From 
him  on  the  mother's  side,  descended  that  tj-rant 
Castruccio,  who,  though  very  sagacious,  was  dreaded 
throughout  Tuscany  as  being  the  great  hammer  of 
Florence,  of  Pisa,  of  Lucca,  and  of  Pistoja.  Dante 
makes  no  mention  of  Castruccio,  because  he  only 
became  illustrious  after  Dante's  death.  This  Alessio, 
from  evil  habit,  took  such  delight  in  flattery  that  he 
could  not  utter  a  word,  even  to  the  lowest  menials, 
without  seasoning  it  with  the  oil  of  flattery. 

E  menlre  ch'  io  M  gift  con  l'  occhio  cerco,  1 1 5 

Vidi  un  col  capo  st  di  mcrda  lordo, 
Che  non  parea  s'  era  laico  a  cherco.* 
Quci  mi  sgrido :  t — ■'  Pcrche  sc"  tu  si  ingordo 

Di  n^uardar  piu  me,  che  gli  altri  brulti  P  "  — 
Ed  io  a  lui  :^"  Percht,  se  ben  ricordo,  12a 

Giit  r  ho  veduto  col  capelli  aKciutti, 

E  sei  Alessio  Interminei  da  Lucca: 
Peri)  t'  adocchio  piii  chc  gli  allri  lutli."  — 
Ed  tf,\\  alliir,  battendosi  la  lucca  : 
— "Quagijiil  ra'  hanno  sommcrso  le  lusinghe,  125 

Ond'  io  non  ebbi  mai  U  lingua  stucca." 

•noil  pOTM  ^  era  iaic^ocheno;  Alessio  Interminelh'a  head 
was  so  covered  with  tilth,  that  the  Poets  could  not  see  whether 

it  was  tonsured  or  not. 

+  sgriilA :  Note  the  difference  between  gridare,  to  shout,  to 
cry  out,  and  igridarc,  to  do  so  angrily,  in  a  scolding  way. 
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And  whilst  I  was  searchint;  down  there  with  mine 
eyes.  I  saw  one  with  his  head  so  besmirched  with 
ordure,  that  it  did  not  seem  clear  whether  he  were 
layman  or  cleric,  He  shouted  angrily  to  me ; 
■'Why  art  thou  so  ea<;er  to  look  more  at  me  than 
at  the  other  befouled  ones?"  And  I  to  him: 
"  Because,  if  I  well  remember,  I  have  seen  thee 
before  now  with  thy  hair  dry,  and  thou  art  Alessio 
Interminei  of  Lucca:  that  is  why  I  scan  thee 
more  than  all  the  others."  And  he  then,  beating 
his  pate  (lil.  pumpkin) :  "  Down  here  have  sub- 
merged me  the  flatteries  with  which  my  tongue 
was  never  glutted." 

Virgil  now  points  out  the  shade  of  the  Athenian 

harlot  Thais,   who,   Benvenuto   adds,  was   a   great 

flatterer  into  the  bargain,  and  by  way  of  describing 

I  her  more   accurately,   Virgil    makes    allusion   to   a 

passage  in  the  Eunuchtts  of  Terence,"  where  Thraso, 

•  Dr.  Moore  {Sluji^^  in  Danle,  i,  p.  261)  wiles:  "There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubl  whatever  Ihal  Dante  derived  this  reference  lo 
Thais,  not  dirci;tly  frmn  Terence  fEiiM.  iii,  i),but  from  Cicero'a 
citation  of  the  passage  in  De  Amicilia,  c.  Kxvi,  ij  gS.  For  (1) 
there  is  no  evidence  of  Danle'a  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Terence,  whereas  he  was  certainly  very  familiar  with  the 
De  Amicilia.  (j)  The  fact  that  Dante  treats  Thais  as  a  real 
person,  shows  that  he  was  not  aware  that  she  was  merely  a 
fictitious  char.-ictcr  in  a  play.  Hence  he  derived  the  quotation, 
not  from  the  play  itself,  bul  from  a  citation  of  it  in  which  there 
was  nothing  lo  show  that  Thais  was  not  historical,  (j)  We 
should  not.  perhaps,  lay  too  mui:h  stress  on  the  shght  error 
ins'olved  in  Dante's  attributing  lo  Thais  words  which  in  Ihr 
original  were  uttered  by  Gnalho.  It  may  however  be  noted 
that  in  Cicero's  citation  the  name  of  ihe  speaker  is  not  men- 
tioned, while  thai  of  Thais  occurs  in  the  passage  itself,  and 
she  might  not  unnaturally  be  understood  to  be  Ihe  speaker.  (4) 
The  strongest  point  Is  thai  Cicero  expressly  gives  this  quata- 
tion  as  an  example  of  the  language  of  flallery  (just  as  Dante 
dots  hcrei,  and  further  that  he  explains  the  point  of  it  to  be 
the  employmeni  of  the  needlesslj' strong  word  hiKcnUs,  thus: — 
'  Magnas  vero  agtrc  gralias  Thais  mihi  ? 
Satis  erat  respondere  magnas ;   ingentis  inquit' " 
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a  young  soldier,  asks  Gnatho,  the  go-between, 
whether  Thais  had  expressed  herself  grateful  for  the 
gift  of  a  female  slave  whom  he  had  sent  to  her  by 
the  hand  of  Gnatho.  The  latter  replies  that  Thais 
had  sent  him  the  most  profuse  ihanks.  Dante,  how- 
ever, possibly  by  an  unconscious  inaccuracy,  repre- 
sents the  conversation  as  having  taken  place  between 
Thraso  and  Thais  directly,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  intermediary. 

Appressa  ci6  11  Duca. : — "  Fa  che  pinghe," — 
Mi  disse  :— '■  il  viso  un  ptico  pijl  avantc, 
SI  che  la  faccia  ben  con  gll  occhi  attingiie 

Di  quolla  soz/a  *  e  acapigliata  fanle.t  130 

Che  1^  si  gradia  can  1'  unghie  mcrdose, 
Ed  or  a'  accoecia,  ed  ora  h  in  piedc  stante. 


*  Di  qaella  soiia,  ct  acq.  :  Dr.  Moore  (Sluilies  in  DsinU,  i,  p.  22) 
rcmarka  that  among  other  ways  in  which  Dante  shows  his 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  is  by  the  introduction  of  details  in  the 
punishment  of  sinners,  which  have  evidently  been  suKgested 
by  some  incident  or  some  denunciation  found  in  the  Bible. 
After  comparing  /"/.  xiv,  zg,  with  Gci.  xix,  24  ;  to  which  also 
Purg.  XXV,  124,  and  xxv'i,  28,  respond  wonderfully;  he  shows 
that  In/,  xxv'i,  42,  was  in  all  probability  in  recollection  ol  Janus 
iii,  6,  and  adds  :  "  Another  case,  perhaps,  may  he  the  filthy 
punishment  of  the  courtezan  Thais  and  others  [which  may  be 
compared  to],  Ecclus.  ix.  10  :  '  Omnis  mulier  quae  est  fornicaria, 
quasi  iitercua  in  via  conculcabitur.'  This,  however,  in  Dante  is 
the  special  punishment  for  flattery,  though  the  epithet /i»((o«fl 
may  have  suggested  it." 

f/antc:  I  have  followed  most  of  the  authorities  in  taking 
this  word  la  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  vile,  worthless  woman, 
Scarta^iini  aays  that  Monli  (Prof>.  ii,  i,  p.  651  interprets  /aiiU 
as  bagascia,  "baggage."  The  I'oc.  ilella  Crusca  says  that  when 
faatc  is  in  the  feminine  gender  it  has  no  other  meaning  than 
that  of  a  servant,  Lai.  aiiciUa,  JainuUi.  Lamcnnais  lakes  it  in 
thai  sense,  observing  ;  "  11  I'  appelle  scrvante  parce  qu'  elle 
ftait  au  service  de  tous"  But  Gelli  says  :  "  Ultimamente  ei 
i  da  considerare  che  qucsla  voce  Jiiiilr,  can  la  quale  il  Pocta 
chiama  qucsta  Taide,  non  vuol  dir  serva,  come  ella  significa 
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Taide  e  la  putlana,  che  rispose  * 

Al  drudo  stio.  quando  disse:  '  Ho  io  graije 
Gra.ndi  appo  tc  ? '     '  An/i  meravigliose.*  135 

E  quinci  sien  Ic  nostre  viste  sazie." — 

After  this  my  Leaden  "Contrive  to  stretch  thy 
face  a  little  further  forwards,  so  that  with  thine 
eye-sight  thou  canst  reach  that  filthy  dishevelled 
drab  who  is  clawing  herself  with  her  befouled 
nails,  now  cowering  down,  and  now  standing  on 
her  feet.  She  is  the  harlot  Thais,  who  to  her 
paramour,  when  he  said  :  '  Have  I  great  thanks 
from  thee?'  replied:  'Nay,  stupendous  I '  And 
with  this  let  our  observations  be  surfeited." 

Virgil  would  say  to  Dante  that  the  mere  sight  of 

lAlessio  Interminei  (or  Interniinelli)  will  give  him  a 

sufficient  notion  of  the  fate  of  Flatterers  and  Para- 

'sites,  and  after  seeing  Thais  he  will  have  had  more 

than   enough    of  the   disgusting   place.     They   can 

therefore  pass  on  along  the  bridgeway  to  the  Third 

r'allcy. 


comunemenie  nella  lingua  nostra  (pcrch^  Taide  non  (u   mai 
fantcsca),  ma  vuol  dire  parhmU  -.  nel  quule  significalo  la  usii 

[itmilmente  il  Poeta  nel  Purg.  xxv.  61  :^ 

'  Ma  come  d'  animal  diven^a  fante.'  " 

'  Gelli  adds  ttiat  by  this  appellation  Dante  wishes  to  allude  to 
the  nature  of  women,  who  talk  more  than  men. 

*  Taidt  .  .  .che  rhpose.cic:  The  following  is  the  passage 
from  Terence  {Eiiitiichu\.  Act  iii,  sc.  1),  most  probably  borrowed 
by  Danle  from  Cicero,  D^ -■Imii:.  X!(vi,  93  :  "Tub.  Magnasvero 
Ogcre  gralias  Thais  tnilii?  Gn.  Ingenteis.  Tmr.  Ain'  tu  ? 
laetft  'si?  Gn.  Non  tam  ipso  quidem.  Dono,  quam  abs  te 
datum  ease:   id  vero  serio  triumphal." 


END  OF  CANTO  XVIII. 
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CANTO  XIX. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (CONTINUKCI)-THE  THIRD  BOLGIA . 
THE  SlMONISrS-POPE  NICHOLAS  lll-ALLUSIONS  TO 
BONIFACE  vm  AND  TO  CLEMENT  V. 


The  Poets,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto, 
were  in  the  act  of  turning  away  in  disgust  from  the 
loathsome  slough  in  which  were  immersed  the 
Flatterers  and  Parasites,  and  we  are  to  understand 
that  they  have  walked  on  along  the  bridgeway, 
until  they  can  see  right  down  into  the  Third  Bolgta 
or  Valley. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  1,  from  ver,  i  to  ver.  30,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Simonists  is  described. 

In  Division  11,  from  ver,  ,^1  to  ver.  66.  Dante 
relates  his  conversation  with  Nicholas  III,  a  Simon- 
iacal  Pope  of  the  great  Oi-sini  family. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  64  to  ver.  87,  Nicholas 
speaks  of  the  other  Simoniacal  Popes. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  88  to  ver.  133,  Dante 
inveighs  against  the  rapacity  of  the  chief  pastors  of 
the  Church. 

Division  1.— We  may  suppose  that  while  the  Poets 
have  been  traversing  the  space  between  the  Second 
and  the  Third  Bolge,  Virgil  has  told  Dante  that  he  is 
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about  to  witness  the  punishment  of  the  SimonJsts  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  of  those  among  them 
who  had  been  Popes,  No  crime  would  more  tho- 
roughly rouse  Dante's  indignation  than  corruption 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Church,  His  idea!  was 
upright  secular  government  under  the  Emperor, 
softened  and  sanctified  by  perfect  purity  in  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  the  Church  under  the  Pope,  its 
appointed  Ruler.  Nowhere  did  he  find  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  ideal.  The  Emperors  were  indifferent, 
nd  the  hierarchy  was  corrupt  to  the  very  core.  He 
breaks  out  into  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the 

E latter,  calling  them  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus, 
who  {Acts  viii,  9  et  scq.)  offered  money  to  St,  Peter  to 
endue  him  with  the  faculty  of  conferring  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  with  its  miracle-working  powers. 


^br 


O  Simon  mago,*'  □  miscri  seguaci, 


•O  Simon  mago  :  Chaucer  {Ptrsones  Talt)  thus  alludes  lo 
Simony  :  "  Certes  simonie  is  clcped  of  Simon  Magus,  that  wold 
haxe  bought  for  tcmporei  calel  the  yeftc  Ihal  God  had  yeven 
by  the  holy  gost  to  Seint  Peter,  and  lo  the  Apoalles  ;  and 
therefore  undcrslond  ye,  that  boih  he  that  selleth  and  he  that 
byelh  ibinges  spiriluel  ben  called  Simoniackcs,  be  it  by  catel, 
be  it  by  procuring,  or  by  fleshly  prnier  of  his  frendes  fleshly 
frendes,  or  spiritucl  frendes,  flcuhly  in  two  maners,  as  by 
kindred  or  other  frendes  :  sothly,  if  they  pray  for  him  that  is 
not  worthy  and  able,  it  is  simonie,  if  he  take  the  bcnefiee.  and 
if  he  be  worthy  and  ab!e,  thcr  is  non." 

Simony  is  also  mentioned  by  Brunetto  l.atjni  in  the  Tisii- 
ftllo,  xxi,  259  ; — 

"Altri  per  simonia 

Si  geltA  in  mnla  via, 
E  Dio  c'  Santi  oifende. 

E  vende  Ic  prcbende, 
£  Bante  bagramcnic 

E  metic  'nfra  la  gente 
IT.  B2 
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Che  le  cose  di  Oio,  che  di  bontate 
Deono  esscre  spose,  e  vol  rapaci* 
Per  oro  e  per  argento  adulterate ; 

Or  convien  che  per  voi  suonj  la  tromba't' 
PerocchS  nella  ter^a  bolgia  slate. 


Assempri  di  mal  fare. 

Ma  questo  lascio  atare, 
Chfi  tocca  a  la'  peraone, 

Che  non  t  itiia  ragione 
Di  dime  lungamente." 
*e  voi  rapaci:  Witle  and  others  omit  the  "i"  before  voi. 
On  this  see  Dr.  Moore,  Tixiual  Crilicism,  p,  324  :  "  The  well-sup- 
ported reading  c  voi  is,  I  have  little  doubt,  Ihe  true  one  here. 
The  use  o{  'e'  is  somewhat  idiomatic,  and  its  omission  gives  an 
obviously  faiUior  Udio.  If  this  idiomatic  use  be  overlooked, 
no  doubt  the  word  in  its  ordinary  copulative  sense  causes  a 
break  in  the  torstruction.  .  .  .  Judicious  is  the  remark  of 
Bianchi:  'La  Nidobealina  toglie  quel!'  (,  mi  mcntre  prov- 
vede  al  migliore  andamento  grammatitale,  toglie  assal .  ■  .  alia 
forza  dell'  invettiva.'  1  would  defend  and  illustrate  this  idio' 
matic  use  as  follows:  (1)  There  are  several  passages  in  the 
Commcdia,  e.g.  Inf.  xxv,  35  and  50,  in  both  of  which  passages  it 
id  equivalent  to  a  sort  of  interjection  tike  '  Lo  ! '  Again  in 
XXX,  1 15  we  have  the  verv  strongly  supported  reading  e  In.  .  ,  . 
Again  Piirg.  viii,  94  is  a  closely  parallel  case  where  only  a  few 
MSS,  omit  (  before  Sordello.  Also  Purg.  xi,  17,  where  in  the 
Paler  NasUr  the  spirits  of  the  Proud  say  in  prayer  'e  tu  per- 
dona  Bcnigno,'  where  'c'  stands  for  '  Dch.'  (2)  We  have 
the  parallel  use  of  adjue  in  Latin,  as  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  Virgil,  I  (jeorg.  ji.13  :— 

'Si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
Atque  ilium  in  praeceps  prono  rapit  alveus  amni.' 
(3)  I  have  also  found  a  very  similar  passage  in  the  Ckamon  de 
Roland,  1.  40:— 

'S'  en  voelt  oslages,  c  vua  1'  en  cnveie/;' 
which  Oautier  translates:  — 

'  S'  il  exige  des  otages,  ik  bien !  envoyez-en.'  " 
t suoni  III  Irotiiba :  This  is  thought  to  be  an  allusion  lo  the 
proclamation  by  a  crier  of  the  crimes  of  those  condemned  lo 
public  punishment.     Compare  Gower,  Ciin/asw  Amantis,  I, 
London,  1817.     Vol.  i,  pp.  113  and  114.: — 
"  It  fell  so  that  in  thiike  dawe 
There  was  ordeigned  by  the  lawe 
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O  Simon  Ma^us,  O  ye  (his)  miscreant  followers, 
who  the  things  of  God.  which  ought  to  be  the 
brides  of  righteousness  (i.e.  ought  only  to  be  given  v 
gratuitously  to  the  good),  behold  ye.  rapacious  as 
ye  are,  prostitute  for  gold  and  silver;  now  must 
the  trumpet  sound  for  you,  because  ye  abide  in 
the  third  valley. 

Dante  means,  that  their  evil  doings  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  his  poem.  The  holy  dignities  of  the 
Church  are  figured  as  wedded  brides,  prostituted  and 
defiled  by  being  bought  and  sold. 

In  the  description  which  now  follows  we  must 
understand  that  Dante  and  Virgil  have  been  repeat- 
ing the  process  detailed  in  Canto  xviii,  109-112, 
where  they  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  arch 
to  look  perpendicularly  down  upon  the  Flatterers. 
Passing  along  the  bridgeway,  they  have  now 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  another  arch,  namely, 
that  which  dominates  la  sc^tunU  tomba,  i.e.  the  valley 
which,  like  a  huge  cemetery,  is  occupied  by  the 
Simcnisfs,  each  in  his  own  separate  place  of  tor- 
ment.* This  arch  runs  from  the  third  to  the  fourth 
rampart,  as  we  shall  read  in  I.  40. 


A  trompc  with  a  stcrne  brcth. 

Which  WHS  deped  the  Irompe  of  deth. 

And  in  Ihe  court,  where  the  king  was, 

A  certain  man  this  Irompe  of  brass 

Hath  m  keping  and  Ihereof  servclh. 

That  when  a  lord  his  deth  dcservclh, 

He  shall  Ihis  drcdfull  trompe  blowe 

To-fore  his  Rate  and  make  il  knowe, 

How  that  the  juuemcnt  is  yive 

Of  deih,  which  shall  nought  be  forgive." 
•Only  one  sinner  was  visible  lo  the  eye  at  the  orifice  of  the 
hole,  but  each  hole  contained  manv  more  shades  below,  who 
had  originally,  each  in  his  turn,  occupied  ihe  topmost  place. 
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Before  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  punishment 
of  these  sinners,  Dante  almost  renders  thanks  to 
God  for  His  severity,  or  at  any  rate  addresses  an 
apostrophe  to  that  Divine  Wisdom  which  has  meted 
out  such  well-deserved  chastisement.  No  word  of 
sympathy  falls  from  his  Hps,  no  tear  dims  his  eye. 
All  through  the  Canto  he  addresses  the  prostrate 
Pope  at  his  feet  as  one  of  the  worst  of  evil-doers, 
and  as  such  to  be  reviled  and  abhorred  by  every 
true  son  of  the  Church. 

Gii  cravamo  alia  seguente  lombe 

Montati  dello  acoglio  in  quella  parte, 
Che  appunto  sopra  mezzo  il  fos!>o  piomba. 
O  somma  Sapjenza,*  quanta  k  V  arte  to 


*0  smima  SapUnia  :   Darite  seeing  the  Popes  and  Pastors  of 

the  Church  punished  for  Siitiony,  no  doubt  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  {Col.  iii,  2'  :  "Set  ynitr  affettion  on 
things  abnve,  not  on  things  on  the  earth,"  This  is  what  it 
was  iheir  duty  to  teach,  but  Chcy  practised  just  (he  reverse. 
Btagioli  remarks  that  the  conformity  which  Dante  notices  hele 
between  the  punishment  and  the  sin  is,  thai  Simony  being  an 
elTect  of  Avarice,  and  as  Avarice  causes  men  to  turn  tht-ir 
backs  lo  Heaven  and  Iheir  faces  to  earthly  things,  it  is  just 
that  sinners  should,  in  order  to  redouble  their  torment,  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  would  recall  and  demonstrate  the 
circumstances  of  iheir  sin.  Biagioli  feels  sure  that  such  was 
Dante's  intention  by  what  he  writes  in  Purg.  xix,  1 15-120  : — 
''Quel  ch'  avarizia  fa,  qui  si  dichiara 

In  purgazion  dell'  anime  converse, 

E  nulla  pena  il  montc  ha  piii  amara. 

SI  come  r  occhio  niistro  non  s  aderse 

In  alto,  fisso  alle  cose  terrene, 

Cosi  giusttzia  qui  a  terra  il  merse," 

Scartazzini  thinks  (hat  Dante's  exclamations,  iiiianio  giuslo  tua 

virtii  campaiic!  11.   12);  adutleraU  (1.  4);  and  quatida  coUi,  clu 

sicde sopra  P  a(qur,  Pultantg^iaT  co'  regi  a  Iiii/ii  visia  (II.  107,  108), 

should  be  compared  with  Rtv.  xix,  x :  "  For  true  and  righteous 

are  his  judgments  ;  for  he  hath  judged  the  great  whore,  which 

did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged 

the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand." 
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Che  moslri  in  cielo,  in  terra  e  ncl  mal  moTido, 
E  quanta  ^iusto  lua  virlil  comparle  1 

We  were  now  at  the  tomb  (/>.  the  Bolgin)  next  in 
succession,  having  ascended  to  that  part  of  the 
bridge  which  hangs  plumb  over  the  middle  of  the 
fosse,  0  Supreme  Wisdom,  how  vast  is  the  art 
which  thou  dost  display,  in  Heaven,  on  Earth, 
and  in  the  Evil  World,  and  what  great  justice 
does  thine  Omnipotence  mete  out ! 

Dante  now  describes  the  general  appearance  of 
the  valley,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  in  the 
other  Bolge  the  sinners  are  only  seen  on  the  ground. 
as  it  were,  in  this  Bolgia  the  number  of  simoniacal 
priests  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  is  so  vast,  that 
the  bottom  is  not  sufficient  to  contain  them  all,  and 
they  are  represented  occupying  rock-cut  lombsall  up 
the  sides  of  the  valley.  They  are  placed  head  down- 
wards in  small  holes,  out  of  which  their  legs  project. 
while  their  feel  are  being  continually  burned  by  a 
lambent  flame.  The  holes  are  compared  to  the  little 
cylindrical  wells  for  the  priests  to  stand  in,  made 
inside  the  solid  framework  of  the  Fonts  in  the  Tuscan 
Baptisteries  such  as  existed  in  the  time  of  Dante. 

lo  vidi  per  le  coste  c  per  lo  fondo 

Piena  la  pietra  livida  di  fori 

O'  un  largo  lutti,  e  ciascuno  era  tondo.  15 

Non  mi  parean  mcno  ampi  ni  maggiori 

Che  quel  the  son  nel  niio  btl  San  Giovanni* 


*  mio  bel  San  Gtovanni :  Scartazzini  thinks  the  mio cxf  resse a 
the  great  affection  of  the   poor  exile  for  his  native  country. 
Compare  Par.  xxv,  1-6,  where  Dante  speaks  wilh  tender  long- 
ing of  his  desire  to  revisit  his  beloved  Florence  : — 
"  Se  mai  conlinga  the  il  poema  aacro, 

Al  quale  ha  posto  mano  e  cielo  c  terra, 
Si  che  m'  ha  latto  per  piu  anni  macro. 
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Fatti  per  !nco  de'  baltezzatori  ; 
L'  un  delli  quali,  ancor  non  f  molt'  anni, 

Rupp'  io  per  un  che  denlro  vi  annegava  :  20 

E  questo  sia  suggel  *  ch'  ogni  uomo  sganni. 

Upon  the  sides  and  upon  the  bottom  (of  the 
valley)  I  saw  the  dark  grey  rock  full  of  holes  all  of 
one  si/e,  and  each  was  circular.  They  seemed  to 
me  neither  less  ample  nor  greater  than  those  that 
in  mv  beautiful  San  Giovanni  are  made  for  the 
(standing)  place  of  the  baptisers ;  one  of  which,  it 
is  not  many  years  since,  I  broke  for  (the  rescue  of) 
one  who  was  suffocating  in  it,  and  let  this  he  the 
seal  to  undeceive  every  man  {i.e.  my  guarantee 
against  any  one  thinking  that  I  broke  the  font 
from  sacrilegious  irreverence). 

The  Baptismal  Font  of  Florence,  with  the  holes 
for  the  baptising  priests  to  stand  in,  no  longer 
exists,  having  been  destroyed  in  1576,  when  the 
Baptisterj'  was  being  prepared  for  the  solemn  bap- 
tism of  Prince  Filippo,  the  infant  son  of  Francesco 
(I)  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  was 
demolished  by  the  advice  of  a  certain  architect 
named  Bernardo   delle  Girandole,     Vellutello,  who 


Vinca  la  crudcltik  chc  fuor  mi  scrra 

De!  bello  ovil,  Aov'  io  dormii  agncllo 
Nimico  ai  lupi  che  gli  danno  Kucrra,"  etc. 
Bcnvcnuto  says  that  old  tradition  credits  Sun  Giovanni,  now 
the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  with  having  been  in  ancient  days 
the  Temple  of  Mars ;  "  and  indeed."  he  adds,  "  it  dots  not  at 
all  seem  to  have  the  form  of  a  Christian  church,  for  it  is  round 
and  angular,  having  eight  angular  sides  *  and  I  knnw  not  if  it 
be  true,  but  I  have  heard  that  there  is  a  similar  temple  in  the 
city  of  Parma  in  Lombardy." 

*  suggel  ch'  ogni  uomo  sganni :  By  suggel  he  means  a  sealed 
document,  an  authoritative  testimony  that  will  be  the  obvious 
means  of  undeceiving  any  one  whn  "had  given  credence  to  the 
malevolent  and  foolish  calumny  circulated  by  Dante's  enemies 
thai  he  had  purposely  committed  an  act  of  sacrilege. 
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published  his  Commentary  in  1544,  speaks  of  it  as 
still  existing  in  his  time,  and  we  may  take  Jl  for 
granted  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  Florentines 
of  those  days,  as  well  as  to  the  more  ancient  Com- 
mentators. There  are  however  two  similar  fonts 
still  in  existence,  one  at  Pisa  and  the  other  at 
Pistoja.  That  at  Pisa  is  thought  to  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  one  formerly  in  use  at  Florence. 
A  plan  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  notes  of  Scartaz- 
zini's  Commentary;  and  in  the  Album  Volume  (vol, 
iii)  of  Lord  Vernon's  Inferno  may  be  seen  engravings 
exactly  representing  the  interior  of  the  Baptistery  of 
Pisa  (reproduced  in  this  volume),*  and  that  of  Pistoja. 
The  form  of  the  font  appears  to  have  been  octagon, 
only  that  in  four  of  its  great  sides  were  the  four 
circular  wells  in  which  the  baptising  priests  stood 
for  the  purpose  of  being  protected  both  from  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  and  the  splashing  of  the 
water,  Vellutello  says  of  these  holes,  that  '"  they 
are  at  Florence  in  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  and 
are  all  round  the  baptismal  font,  one  at  every  corner, 
constructed  as  a  place  for  the  baptising  priests  to 
stand  in,  although  at  the  present  day  they  are  no 
longer  used  except  on  certain  festivals,  when  a  priest 
steps  into  one  of  them  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  ; 
but  for  Baptism  they  make  use  of  a  different  font  for 


•  During  the  autumn  of  iH5o  I  was  informed  by  Ibe  cusiodian 
of  ihc  Baptistery  of  Pisa  that  a  few  years  previously,  by  per- 
mission of  the  authorities,  mv  father.  Lord  Vernfn,  had  caused 
a  scaffolding,  forty  feel  in  height,  to  be  crcLted  in  the  Baptis- 
tery thfre,  so  that  in  the  drawing  he  was  having  made  for  his 
album  volume,  the  spectator  might  look  down  into  the  font,  and 
see  the  places  of  the  baplisers. 
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convenience  sake,  even  in  that  very  Church."  It 
would  seem  then  that  in  1544  the  original  purpose 
of  these  holes  had  been  abandoned,  but  that  this 
change  did  not  take  place  either  in  Dante's  time, 
nor  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  we  may  learn  from 
the  old  Commentators.  Blanc  (Saggio),  quoting 
from  them,  says  that  in  those  days  children  were 
only  baptised  on  Easter  Eve  and  the  Eve  of  Whit 
Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  illness  {perkulum  in 
mora).  Consequently  the  great  crowds  round  the 
font  caused  some  danger  lest  the  baptising  priest 
might  be  jostled,  and  the  child  shaken  out  of  his 
hands  into  the  water.  Hence  these  holes,  into  which 
the  priests  descended. 

The  episode  alluded  to  by  Dante,  in  II.  19-21,  of 
his  having  broken  one  of  these  wells  to  save  a 
person's  life  is  sometimes  variously  interpreted  on 
account  of  the  words  dii:  denlro  v'  aiuiegava,  which 
translated  literally  would  be  "  who  was  being  drowned 
in  it,"  but  Blanc  {ibid.  p.  rS8)  points  out  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence  for  words  having 
a  special  signification  to  be  used  in  a  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  and  so  in  this  instance  anncgare,  which 
usually  means  "  to  drown,"  is  used  with  the  sense 
of  "to  perish  somehow,"  and  all  the  older  Com- 
mentators so  understood  it.  Benvenuto  relates  the 
story  very  circumstantially,  namely,  that  some  boys 
were  playing  round  the  font,  as  is  their  custom,  and 
one  of  them  jumped  impetuously  into  one  of  these 
wells,  and  got  his  limbs  so  twisted  in  it.  that  no  one 
could  draw  him  out.  A  great  crowd  collected  round 
the  spot,  when  Dante,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of 
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the  Priori  of  the  City,  came  up,  and  seeing  the  boy's 
danger,  called  for  an  axe,  and  with  it  himself  broke 
the  marble  side  of  the  well  and  rescued  the  boy. 
Scartazzini  does  not  think  this  tallies  with  1.  19, 
where  Dante  says  "it  is  not  many  years  since,  "  as 

Iwe  know  that  Dante  was  Priore  in  1300,  in  which 
year  the  Vision  is  supposed  to  be  taking  place,"  but 
he  thinks  a  truer  account  is  that  given  in  the  Comcnlo 

I  di  Anotiimo  (eA.  Lord  Vernon,  Florence,  1848,  p.  148), 
in  the  following  words :  "  And  the  author  says  that 
on  the  day  of  (Holy)  Saturday,  when  the  sacred 
firework  t  is  lighted,  he  saw  Antonio  di  Baldtnaccio 

•On  this  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  mc:  "  There  is  an  important 
question  of  principle  involved  in  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
year  i  joi,  which  is  ^oughI  lo  be  derived  from  this  passage.  ■  .  ■ 
It  is  evidently  implied  that  an  event  referred  to  in  any  way  as 
having  aireaiiy  happened,  must  necessarily  have  been  anterior 
to  the  ass'jmed  date  of  the  Vision,  Bui  we  must  eitiphalically 
protest  against  the  notion  that  the  assumption  nf  a  hxed  date, 
and  the  careful  separation  of  past  and  future  events  in  refer- 
ence lo  il,  should  preclude  Dante  from  making  use,  in  llu  may 
of  illuslralinH.  siniiU  ur  toiiiparison,  of  events  that  occurred 
later.  This  is  quite  riifferenl  from  allowinR  himself,  or  any  of 
the  characters  whom  he  introduces,  to  refer  as  sprakers  lo  such 
occurrences.  Though  Dante  as  a  speaker  never  does  this, 
Dante  as  a  narrative  poet  is  not  thus  hampered.  It  would 
have  been  sheer  pedantry  in  him  to  accept  such  a  restriction  ; 
and  he  did  not  accept  it.  .  .  .  As  to  this  incident  in  Inf.  x'lx,  ig 
.  .  .  Grioo  says,  on  the  authority  of  J  acopo  di  Dante,  that  this 
occurred  in  April,  tjoc,  and  argues  hence  against  the  dale 
1300.  But  Dante  himself  adi's  '  it  was  a  few  years  ago  iancur 
non  i  mote  mini','  which  shows  that  he  does  so  as  Dante  the 
narrative  poet.  The  passage,  therefore,  cannot  bear  on  any 
case  on  the  as^umed  dale  as  between  ijoa  and  1301,  as  it  is 
not  more  suitable  to  the  one  than  to  the  other." 

tThe  sacred  firework  is  better  known  at  Florence  by  its 
popular  name  of  Lo  scoppio  del  Carro,]\t.  "The  explosion  of 
the  Car."  The  custom  is  that  on  Easter  Eve  during  lll>lh 
Mass,  a  firework  dove  is  despatched  along  a  wire  from  the 
High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  Piazza  outside,  to  set  light 
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de'  Cavicciuoli  of  Florence,  who  had  twisted  himself 
into  a  hole  in  such  wise  that  it  became  necessary  to 
pull  this  hole  to  pieces  ;  and  Dante  was  the  person 
who  did  so  destroy  it."  Scartazzini  observes  that 
considering  this  account  of  the  little  boy  who  was 
saved,  as  well  as  the  precise  day  the  circumstance 
occurred,  it  does  not  strike  him  as  being  mere  in- 
vention. Bull  is  not  certain  whether  atinenuva  may 
not  really  signify  "  was  drowning,"  supposing  that 
the  water  may  have  leaked  through  from  the  large 
central  baptismal  cistern  into  the  small  well  at  the 
aide,  in  which  the  boy  had  got  fixed. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  in  Dante's  description, 
which  now  follows,  of  the  Simonists  in  their  torment, 
he  has  wished,  not  only  to  expose  them  to  ridicule, 
but  also  to  compare  their  punishment  to  the  degrad- 
ing method  of  putting  robbers  and  assassins  to  death 
by  burying  them  head  downwards,  which  was  a 
common  practice  in  those  days.  He  treats  them  as 
plunderers  of  holy  things,  and  as  such,  robbers  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  we  see  further  on  {1.  49)  that 
this  idea  was  present  in  his  mind,  by  his  comparing 
himself  to  the  friar  standing  just  above  the  wretch 
dying  in  the  hole. 

Fuor  detla  bocca  a  clascun  soperchiava 


to  an  elaborate  pyrotechnic  display  on  a  car  which  is  drawn 
up  between  the  great  doors  of  Ihe  Cathedral  and  those  of  the 
Raplialery.  The  dove  is  supposed  to  represent  Ihc  Hoiy  Ghost. 
The  ceremony  is  watched  with  Ihc  kcencsl  anxiety  by  the 
peasa Hi-farmers  of  the  environs,  who  flocl;  into  Florence  to 
witness  it.  The  successful  cxplosioVi  of  the  firework  is  believed 
to  portend  successful  crops  and  abundant  hardest  for  that 
year. 
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D'  un  peccator  li  piedi,  e  delle  garabe* 
Infino  al  grosso,  e  1'  allro  denlro  stava. 

Lc  piantc  crano  a  tutti  accese  intrambc  ; 
Per  chc  si  forle  guiz/avan  le  giunte, 
Che  spezzate  averian  rilorte  +  e  strambe.  [ 

Qua]  suole  il  fiammeggiar  (Idle  cose  unte 
Movers!  pur  su  per  1'  estreraa  buccia; 
Tal  era  II  da'  calcagni  allc  punle.^ 

Forth  from  the  mouth  of  each  (hole)  there  pro- 
truded the  feet  of  a  sinner,  and  of  the  legs  as  far 
as  the  calf,  and  the  rest  remained  inside.  All  of 
them  had  both  the  soles  on  fire;  wherefrom  the 
joints  were  writhing  so  convulsively,  that  they 
would  have  snapped  both  withes  and  straw  ropes. 
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*  it  piedi,  e  dclU  gambc :    For  the  variant  here  which  reads 
[  dci  pitdi  e  dcllc  ^anihe,  not  much  is  to  be  said. 

i  riloru  :  Flexible  green  willow  or  osier  Iwigs  or  branches 
used  as  bands  lo  fasten  faggots.  "  Ritorta,  Vcrmena  verde  la 
quale  attorcigliata  serve  per  Icgame  di  fastclla  (/flfpo/()  c  di 
cose  simili."  {V'ociibolarin  delta  Crusca).  Compare  Judges  xvi, 
7,  3  :  "  And  Samson  said  unto  her.  If  they  bind  me  with  seven 
green  withs  that  were  never  dried,  then  shall  1  be  weak,  and 
be  as  another  man.  Then  the  lords  o(  the  Philistines  brought 
up  lo  her  seven  green  withs  which  had  not  been  dried,  and 
she  bound  him  with  them."  Compare  Tasso,  Aniiula,  Act  iii, 
,  BC  t  :— 

"  B  la  pianta  medesma  avea  prestati 
Legami  contra  lei  ;  ch'  una  ritorta 
D'  un  pieghevole  ramo  avea  a  ciaseuna 
Dclle  lenere  gambc." 
I  ttrtmbe  :  These  were  ropes  made  of  grass,  plaited  but  not 
I  twisted.     The  meaning  of  the  line  is  that  the  struggles  of  the 
feet  were  so  desperate,  that  Ihey  would  have   burst  asunder 
any  Itind  of  bonds.     Gelli  observes  that  the  hides  which  came 
1  from  Barbary  m  his  time  were  bound  with  sirambe. 

^Taltra  li  da' ctkagni  ulk  pa nh  :  Scartazzini  thinks  that 
the  flaming  feet  are  intended  as  a  direct  contrast  to  the  nimbus 
which  would  have  adorned  the  heads  of  these  Popes  if  ihey 
had  been  saintly  men  who  had  laid  up  lor  themselves  u  crown 
of  glory.  Instead  of  that,  their  avarice  has  only  earned  for 
them  burning  feel. 
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As  the  flaming  of  oily  things  is  wont  to  flicker  on 
the  outer  surface  only  :  so  was  it  there  from  the 
heels  to  the  toe-points. 

Benvenuto  sees  an  analogy  between  the  flickering 
of  the  fire  upon  the  surface  of  fat,  greasy  things,  and 
the  flames  of  Hell  doing  so  upon  the  skin  of  the 
priests,  which  was  fat   from  their  ill-gotten  gains. 


Division  II. — Dante's  attention  is  now  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  the  sinners,  whose  limbs  are 
jerking  about  with  contortions  more  agonised  and 
convulsive  than  those  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  on 
whose  feet  a  much  redder  flame  is  seen.  His  cur- 
iosity is  aroused,  and  he  asks  Virgil  who  it  is. 

^"Chi  i  colui,  Maestro,  che  ki  crtlccia, 

Guiiizando  piu  che  gli  ahri  suoi  consorti," — 
Diss'  io,— "e  cui  piCl  rozaa  (iamina  succia  ?  " — 
Ed  crU  a  me  :— "  Se  lu  vuoi  ch'  io  it  porti 

Lagpil  per  qiiella  ripa  che  p'lii  giace,  35 

Da  lui  saprai  di  tk  e  de'  suoi  torti." — 

"Master,"  said  I,  "who  is  that  one  who  in  his 
struggles  is  more  infuriated  than  his  companions, 
and  whom  a  fiercer  flame  is  devouring  (//(.  sucking 
up)  ?  "  And  he  to  me  :  "  If  thou  will  let  me  carry 
thee  down  by  that  cliff-aide  which  lies  lowest,  thou 
shalt  learn  from  him  about  himself  and  about  his 
crimes." 

This  new  valley  is  the  first  of  the  Bolge  into  which 
the  Poets  descend.  They  had  looked  down  from  the 
overhanging  ramparts  into  those  wherein  the  Seducers 
and  the  Flatterers  were  being  punished.  The  cliff 
being  too  steep  for  Dante,  with  only  his  human 
power,  to  climb  down,  Virgil  offers  to  carry  him  by 
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his  spiritual  agency.  By  the  expression  "  the  cliff- 
side  which  lies  lowest  "  Virgil  is  referring  lo  the  one 
beyond  the  bridge  on  which  they  are  walking.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Maltbolgc  each  succeed- 
ing valley  is  lower  than  the  preceding  one,  as  ihe 
whole  of  the  Bolge  incline  towards  the  Pit  in  the 
centre.  Consequently,  as  the  Poets  cross  each 
bridge,  they  stand  on  a  rampart  of  dark  grey  rock ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  the  next  line  of 
■rock  lies  at  a  lower  level  {piu  giace),  as  well  as  being 
more  sloping  and  practicable.  Dante  at  once  pro- 
fesses his  readiness  to  go  wherever  Virgil  thinks  best 
for  him. 

Ed  io  : — "  Tonlo  m'  i  bel,*  qaantn  a  le  pincc  : 
Tu  sei  ^ignore,  c  sal  ch'  io  non  mi  parto 
Dal  tuo  volere,  e  sai  quel  chc  si  lace." — 

And  I :  "  Whatever  seems  good  to  thee,  that  much 
is  pleasing  to  me  ;  thou  art  my  lord,  and  knowcst 
that  [  do  not  pari  me  from  thy  will,  and  thou 
knowest  that  (desire  of  mine)  which  is  unspoken." 

Dante  has  from  the  hrst  marked  this  figure  whose 
legs  are  kicking  so  convulsively,  as  one  with  whom 
he  would  like  to  converse,  and  he  at  once  admits 
that  Virgil  has  divined  his  thoughts. 

*Tantom'  i  btl :  Compare  Purg.  jtivi,  140,  141  : — 
"Tan  m'  abi:llis  vostre  cortes  deman, 
Qu'  icu  no-m  puesc.  ni-m  vucil  a  vos  cobrirc." 
t  have  mysclfheacd  the  peasants  who  sell  fruit  al  the  stations 
on  the  railway  over  Ihe  Ancnnines  above  Pistoja  use  Ihe  ex- 
pression :  "Li  s' ahbelUsca,    %,e.  "Take  ihem  as  it  pleases  you''; 
"Choose  them  according  to  your  likinfi."     Compare  also  Par, 
■xvi,  130-132  t  — 

"Opera  nalurale  b  ch'  unm  favella: 
Ma  cosi  0  cost,  natura  tascia 
Poi  (are  a  voi  sccondo  che  v'  abbella," 
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They  now  quit  the  third  rampart,  walk  over  the 
bridge  that  towers  above  the  valley,  and  having 
crossed  it,  find  themselves  on  the  fourth  rampart, 
beyond  which  is  the  Valley  of  the  Diviners,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  Canto.  Having 
reached  the  fourth  rampart,  they  turn  to  their  left, 
and  then  Virgil,  as  a  spirit,  and  temporarily  endowed 
with  supernatural  powers,  seats  Dante  on  his  hip,  and 
lets  himself  go  down  the  sheer  side  of  the  precipice. 

Allor  venimmo  in  tu  1'  argine  quarto ;  *  40 

Volgemmo,  e  disccndemmo  a  mano  stanca  + 
Laggid,  nel  fondo  foracchiato  ed  arto. 

Lo  buon  Maestro  ancor  dclla  sua  anca 
Non  mi  dipose,  si  mi  K'unseal  rolto 
Di  quel  chc  si  piangeva  con  la  zanca.^  45 

Then  camewe  upon  the  fourth  rampart;  we  turned, 
and  descended  on  our  left  hand  down  into  that 
perforated  and  narrow  bottom.  And  (he  good 
Master  did  not  yet  set  me  down  from  off  his  hip, 


*  in  ill  I'  argine  quarto:  As  we  noticed  above,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Poets  had  crossed  the  bridge,  and  were  con- 
fronted by  the  difficulty  of  descending  the  precipitous  cliff  on 
the  far  side  of  it,  that  Virgil  look  Dante  up  on  hia  hip. 

+  mano  slanci  :  The  left  hand  is  called  the  tired  hand,  because 
being  less  strnng  than  the  right,  it  gets  more  easily  weaned. 
Compare  Varcbi,  Sloria  Fiorcniinti,  lib.  ii.  cap.  36;  "  Una  delle 
quali  [pUlrt]  rappe  1'  omero,  c  apej^/i  di  Ironco  lulto  il  braccio 
atanco  al  Davitte  di  Michelagnolo." 

\ piaiie:tva  con  la  xuncn  :  Some  read  "chc  si  piiigtva  con  Is 
zanca,"  i.t.  "  who  was  giving  such  kicks."  But  Blanc  {Sag^io, 
p,  189)  Interprets  piangeva  thus  :— "  Che  dava  segno  di  dolore 
con  le  tanche,"  because,  as  the  remainder  of  their  bodies  was 
underground,  the  shades  had  no  other  mode  of  expressing 
their  lamentations.  The  Suicides  blow  through  the  twigs 
and  branches  of  the  Irtcs,  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors  cause 
their  flame  to  twist  and  roar,  and  the  Sinionisti>  kick  their 
Icga,  all  to  show  their  anguish. 
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until  he  brought  me  to  the  orilice  of  {i.t.  occupied 
by)  him  who  with  his  shanks  was  making  such 
signs  of  distress. 

Dante's  first  words  addressed  to  the  Simonist 
Pope  in  the  hole  at  his  feet  show  anything  but  pity 
for  his  fallen  condition.  They  seem  partly  to  ridicule 
him  for  being  stuck  in  the  ground  upside-down,  and 
Dante  ironically  pretends  not  to  know  whether  the 
shade  can  speak  or  not,  although  Virgil  has  Just  told 
him  that  he  can,*  and  Dante  ends — not  by  an  en- 
treaty— but  by  a  peremptory  command  to  the  shade 
to  speak,  without  even  telling  him  what  he  wishes 
him  to  say.  Scartazzini  observes  that  the  whole  of 
Dante's  demeanour,  and,  later  on,  his  stern  denuncia- 
tion of  the  vices  of  the  Church,  would  seem  almost 
inexplicably  bold  on  his  part  towards  a  Pope,  were 
it  not  that  he  had  been  carried  to  the  spot  by  Virgil, 
who  is  a  symbol  of  Imperial  authority,  and  in  that 
way  the  allegory  becomes  easy  to  understand.  Not 
less  bold  is  Dante's  comparison  of  himself,  leaning 
over  the  prostrate  Pope,  to  a  confessor  crouching 
over  the  hole  in  which  the  half-buried  assassin  is 
asking  to  be  shriven  before  the  earth  is  thrown  in, 

— "  O  qual  chc  sc',  che  '1  di  su  tien  di  sotto, 

Anima  trista,  come  pal  com  in  ess  a," — + 
Comincia'  io  a  dir, — "  bc  pool,  fa  motto." — 

*Beiivinuta,  however,  gives  a  very  plausible  reason  fnr 
Dante's  inquiry:  "  Hoc  pro  tantodicit  quia  non  vidcbalur  bene 
verisimilc,  quod  illc  poitKet  bene  loqui.  qui  habebat  ob  repletum 
terra,  idco  autor  stabal  muilum  attcnlua." 

f  tomt  fal  cominessa  :  "Scilicet  plaotata  et  fixa  ad  modum 
pali  iort]ter,  ila  quod  non  poles  inde  divelll.  sed  semper  Mabis 
ibi.  donee  veniet  psius  novus,  qui  dctrudel  te  decesBum." 
(Bcnvcnulo). 

II.  F 
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lo  stava  come  11  frate  *  che  confessa 

Lo  perfido  assassin,  che  poi  ch'  S  fitto,  50 

Richiama  lui,  perch^  la  tnorte  cessa.t 

"  O  wretched  Soul,  whoe'er  thou  art  that  keepest 
thy  upper  part  undermost,  planted  like  a  stake,"  I 
began  to  say,  "give  utterance,  if  thou  canst."  I 
was  in  the  altitude  of  the  friar  who  is  shriving  the 
treacherous  assassin,  who.  after  he  is  fastened 
(down  in  the  hole),  recalls  him,  because  (thereby) 
he  defers  his  death. 

Gelli  thinks  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  holes 
devoted  to  the  Simoniacal  Popes,  and  that  the  last 
comer  had  to  remain  with  his  feet  burning  on  the 
outside  until  another  Pope  came  to  displace  him, 
when  he  would  fall  lower  down.  This  may  possibly 
also  be  intended  as  an  ironical  taunt,  in  allusion  to  a 
practice  of  interring  the  Pope  last  deceased  in  a 
tomb  at  St.  Peter's  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
and  which  his  body  would  occupy  only  until  that  of 
his  successor  is  brought  to  rep'ace  his.  The  practice, 
however,  has  now  ceased. 

This  shade  whom  Dante  is  addressing  is  that  of 
Pope  Nicholas  III,  of  the  great  Roman  family  of  the 
Orsini,  whose  cognisance  was  a  she-bear  (orsa).     He 

•fu  slavn  conn  i7  /rale:  Here  slan  does  not  mean  "to 
stand."  The  friar  would  not  be  standing,  but  crouching  down, 
or  kneeling  by  the  hole,  with  his  head  lowered  close  lo  it  so  aa 
to  hear  Ihe  confession  of  the  MTetch  below.  The  two  French 
translations  of  Lamennais  and  BriacuJi  very  correctly  render 
Ihc  passage:  "  Je  me  tenais  comme  le  frfire,"  etc. 

i pcrcht  la  morie  cissa  :  Nole  that  casart  is  not  a  neuter  verb 
in  ihis  passage,  but  an  active  verb,  with  (he  signification  "lo 
pill  ofT.  to  retard,  lo  delay."  Many  translalurs  have  rendered 
it :  "recalls  him,  that  dealh  may  be  delayed."  If  that  were  ao, 
the  verb  ought  to  be  ctsii  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  not 
ctssa  in  the  indicative. 
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lever  lost  a  chance  of  enriching  his  relations   by 

imony  of  every  kind,  even  (as  Gelli  relates)  before 

ie  was  elected  Pope,  and  during  his  whole  after-life. 

He  died  in  ij8o.     We  are  to  suppose  the   present 

scene  to  have  taken  place  in  1300.      Nicholas  III 

lad  been  succeeded  by  Martin  IV    (1^81-85) ;   Ho- 

lorius  IV  (1285-87);    Nicholas   IV   {1288-92);  and 

'afler  these  came   Celestine   V.     Benedetto  Caetani 

^obtained  the  papacy  (1294)  by  terrifying  the   timid 

Celestine   into   resignation.      He   was   then    elected 

limself,   assumed   the   title   of   Boniface   VIII,   and 

Isrsecuted  Celestine  to  death."  (See  Giov.  Villani, 
jfiii,  6;  and  Milman,  Lai.  Christ,  book  xi,  chap.  7.) 
Dante  metaphorically  supposes  that  Nicholas, 
endowed,  like  all  the  lost  in  Hell,  with  foresight  of 
coming  events,  knew  that  Boniface  was  to  die  in 
1303.  and  did  not  expect  to  find  him  there  in  1300 ; 
50  that  from  this  passage,  and  from  1,  82  ei  scy.,  we 
may  take  it  as  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Divina 
'^omnudia  was  not  written  before  1303.  Nicholas, 
therefore,  is  struck  with  wonder  at  hearing  what  he 
thinks  is  the  voice  of  Boniface,  and  he  cannot  imagine 
irhy  he  is  standing  on  his  feet,  and  not  at  once  thrust 
lead  downwards.  It  is  under  this  misapprehension 
that  he  addresses  Dante  as  Boniface. 

II  Ed  ei  grid6:— "  Sei  lu  gii  cosli  fitlo,+ 

I  *I  lake  my  authority  for  the  above  statements  from  Bcn- 
vcnulo,  Gelli,  Rossetti.  Biaginii,  Lord  Vernon  {In/trmi),  and 
Scarl;i//mi. 

*Sei  tu  gid  cosli  rilto  :  "  Rilto  in  quanto  non  6  nncnra  Hlato 
picgato  e  eacciato  ton  la  tesla  in  giu  nel  foro,  come  era  Nic- 
co\i)  e  gli  altri  papi.     Sei  adunquc  cosli  ritto  per  csser  dichi- 
nato."  fCaalclvetro).     Eiser  rilto.  slur  rilti;  or  slur  in  picdi,  are 
II.  P2 
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Sei  tu  gik  coali  ritlo,  Bonjfa/io  i 
Di  parecehi  anni  mi  TTienti  In  acrJtlo.* 
Se'  tu  si  toato  di  quell'  aver  sazio,  55 

Per  lo  qua!  non  temcsti  t6rre  a  inganno 
La  bella  Donna,  e  poi  di  fame  strazio?"t — 

And  he  cried;  "Art  thou  standing  there  already, 
art  thou  standing  there  already,  Boniface?  (then) 
by  several  years  has  the  book  of  destiny  played 
me  false.  Art  thou  so  soon  glutted  with  that 
wealth  for  which  thou  didst  not  fear  to  capture  by 
fraud  the  beauteous  Lady  (the  Church),  and  then 
to  pillage  het  ? " 

The  Ollimo  remarks  that  a  man  can  do  no  greater 
outrage  lo  the  wife  he  has  espoused  than  by  putting 
her  up  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  Nicholas 
is  here  taunting  Boniface  with  his  avarice,  and  with 
the  fraud  by  which  he  obtained  the  papacy.J     This 


the  only  lerms  in  Italian  equivalent  to  the  EnRlish  verb  "to 
stand."  Ah  the  present  writer  has  often  pointed  out,  slare  (by 
itself)  Kimply  means  "to  abide."  See  Readings  on  the  Purga- 
totia,  ind  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  i^g,  footnote  on  Pnrp.  iv,  104  : 
"Chi  si  stavano  all'  vmbra." 

*  to  scrillv :  The  Gmn  Diiimiiirio  saya  the  word  as  used  in 
■his  passage  means  Pievhiunc  dri/iiluru, 

i/urne  slra^iii  =  "  lo  destroy  hef,  to  outrage  her,  to  pillage 

her."     Lamennais  translates  "  la  saccager." 

Compare  Petrarch,  Part  II,  Sunnet  83  (in  someeditionsjii): — 

"  Fuor  di  man  di  colui  [.1  mitc\  chc  punge  e  molcc, 

Che  gift  fece  di  me  si  lungo  strazia, 

Mi  trovo  in  llbcrlale  amara  e  dolce." 

Both    Benvenuto   and   the    Olt'iim'    interpret    tdrre    "to    wed 

forcibly"  and  ni farnc  slrmio  Benvenuto  says:   "Scilicet  in- 

honeste  tractando  earn,  et  prostituendo  tamquam  meretricem." 

}  Throughout  the  Dirinin  Commi-iliii  Dante  shows  much 
hatred  against  Boniface  VIII.  not  only  as  a  GiLclph,  but  also 
because  to  Boniface  he  attributed  his  exile  and  subsequent 
adversity-     In  /»/.  xxvii,  8j,  cl  sci; ,  he  calls  him 

"  Lo  Principe  de'  nuovi  FaHsci.'' 
and  makes  Guido  da  Montcfeliro  relate  how,  by  his  insidious 
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has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  Canto  iii,  in  a 
note  on  Colui  cbc  fccc  per  vilia  lo  gran  rifiuto,  rjamely, 
Celestine  V,  intimidated  by  Boniface. 

Dante  describes  himself  as  utterly  perplexed  at 
the  strange  words  (hat  proceed  out  of  the  ground 
below  him.  and  also  at  hearing  himself  addressed  as 
Boniface.  Nicholas  had  twice  repeated  the  question 
Sci  tu  gia  costi  riiio  ?  before  Dante  is  able  to  frame  an 
answer;  and  when  he  does,  it  is  at  the  instance  of 
Virgil,  who  makes  him  in  his  turn  utter  his  reply 
twice  over,  Non  son  colui,  etc. 


arts,  Boniface  induced  him  to  give  the  fraudulent  counsel 
which  destroyed  his  soul.  In  Pur.  xxvij,  22,  ct  seq.,  St.  Peter 
utters  again.st  Boniface  a  denunciation  so  terrible  that  the 
whole  heaven  lurns  red  with  anger: — 

"'Quegli  ch'  usurpa  in  terra  il  loco  mio, 
II  loco  miu,  il  loco  mio,  che  vaca 
Nella  presenza  del  Pigliuol  di  Dio, 
Fatto  ha  del  cimitero  mio  cloaca 

Del  sangue  c  della  puz/a,  onde  il  perverso, 
Che  cadde  di  quassia,  laggiu  si  placa.' 
Di  quel  color  che  per  lo  sole  avverso 
Nube  dipinf;e  da  sera  o  da  mane, 
Vid'  io  allora  lulto  il  ciel  cosperso." 
Montaigne  (Essais,  livre   ii,   ch.  i}  in  speaking  of  the  extra- 
ordinary contradictions  to  be  noticed  in  the  characters  of  men, 
says :  "  Le  jeune  Marius  se  treuve  tanlost  Bis  de  Mars,  tanlosi 
fils  de  Venus  :  le  pape   Boniface  huictiesme  entra,  diet  on,  en 
811  charge  commi:  un  rcgnard,  h'  y  porta  comme  un   lion,  et 
moorut  comme   chien."     Giov.  Villani  (viii,  cap.  6)  writes  of 
Boniface  that  he  was  "extremely  grasping  for  money,  both  to 
enrich  the  Church  and  his  own   relations,  having  no  sort  of 
eonstience  about  it.  and  saying  that  all  was  lawful  to  him  of 
what  was  in  the  Church,"     And  ibid.  cap.  64 ;  "  He  was  liberal 
and  free-handed  to  people  he  liked  or  who  were  valorous,  very 
fond  of  worldly  splendour  befitting  his  high  estate  .  .  .  [but  he 
was]  more  worldly  than   his  dignity  required,  and  had  done 
many   things    displeasing   to   God.        Giovanni   Villani,   who 
judges  Pope  Honifacc  so  severtly,  was  not  a  Ghihclline,  but  a 
staunch  Guelph. 
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Tal  mi  fee   io  quai  son  color  ehe  stanno, 
Per  non  intender  cio  ch'  £  lor  rispoato, 
Quasi  scornati,  c  risponder  non  sanno.  60 

Allor  VirgiliD  diase ;— "  Digli  tosto, 

Non  son  colui,  non  son  colui  che  eredi :" — 
Ed  io  risposi  come  a  me  (u  imposts. 

I  became  like  those  who,  from  not  understanding 
what  is  said  to  them,  remain  as  though  put  to 
shame,  and  know  not  what  to  answer.  Then 
Virgil  said  ;  "  Tell  him  at  once,  '  I  am  not  he,  I 
am  not  he  whom  thou  thinkest : '  "  and  I  made 
answer  as  was  enjoined  me. 

DivisioH  III.* — The  shade  of  Nicholas,  on  hearing 
Dante  disavow  his  identity  with  Boniface  VIII, 
shows  much  irritation.  He  had  replied  readily 
enough  to  the  voice  which  he  had  thought  was  that 
of  Boniface  come  to  occupy  the  uppermost  place 
instead  of  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  one  else,  he  asks  the  unknown 
speaker:  "If  you  are  not  Boniface,  what  business 
can  you  have  with  me  ?  "  He  tells  Dante,  however, 
who  he  was.  and  who  are  the  Simoniacal  Popes  that 
will  in  their  turn  take  his  place. 

Per  chc  Io  spirto  tuCto  storse  1  piedi :  t 

Poi  sospirando,  e  con  voce  di  pianto,  Ti^ 

Mi  disse:— "  Dunquc  che  a  me  richicdi? 

*  Benvenulo  begins  Division  III  at  1.  67,  but  it  seems  to  me 
better  to  take  i[  from  I.  64,  so  that  it  ma)'  iriclude  the  whole  of 
Nicholas  Ill's  speech  to  Uante. 

itullo  slorst  i  picdi :  I  follow  here  the  reading  of  Witte,  Buti, 
the  Jesi  cdilinn,  and  others.  Although  Dr.  Moore  reads  lutU 
in  the  Oxford  Dante,  he  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  the  reading  liiilo.  In  Textual  Critieism,  pp.  325,  jaG,  he 
writes:  "This  Is  a  case  in  whieh  Ihe  arguments  fur  lullo  and 
fiit/i  appear  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced  :  lulli  was  found  in 
H7  MbS.;  lullo  in  71  MSS.     Blanc  {Suggii',  p.    192)  contends 
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Sc  di  saper  chi  io  sia  ti  cal  cotanlo* 
Che  tu  abbi  pert  la  ripa  eorsa, 
Sappi  ch'  io  fui  veatito  del  gran  manto:t 

strnngly  hrlulli  diictly  on  the  ground  that  the  word  lullo  was 
likely  to  huve  been  altered  because  of  its  mappllcability  to  two 
feel.  I'er  conlru,  however,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  sinRular 
liilliy  may  have  been  altered  because  of  its  inapplicability  to 
the  plural  pUdi,  by  those  who  were  unaware  ol  the  quasi- 
adverbial  use  of  the  adjective."  For  example,  take  1.  a  of 
this  Canto:  — 

"  E  quanfo  giusio  tun  virttl  comparte !  " 
And  Inf.  xi,  67,  68:  — 

"...  Maestro,  assai  chiarii  procede 
Lii  tun  ragione  ;  " 
And  Par.  xvii,  qa,  93 : — 

"e  disae  cose 
Incredibili  a  qut't  chc  fie n  presente." 
Dr.  Moore  remarks  that  Blanc  {I.e.)  quotes  some  very  striking 
passages  in  favour  of  IhIIi,  but  that  instances  of  the  adverbial 
use  of  tulto  are  also  very  numerous.  Scartazzini,  in  his  Leipzig 
edition  of  1H74,  and  in  his  first  Milan  edition  of  1893  read  lulli 
and  censured  lullo;  but  in  all  his  subsequent  editions  he  reads 
iult.'. 

*ti  cat  colantu  :  Gelli  interprets  this,  se  tu  fui  peri  si  gra« 
itima  '-if  thou  attachest  such  great  importance  thereto,"  etc. 
HIanc  {iliid.)  thinks  calcre,  though  derived  immediately  from 
the  Latin,  has  in  Italian  a  somewhat  different  sense,  namely, 
"  to  care  about."     Compare  Purg.  viii,  ij  : — 

"  Come  dicesse  a  Dio :  '  D'  altro  non  calmc ; ' " 
And  Purg.  xxx,  ij5 1— 

".  ,  .  SI  poco  a  lui  ne  calse  ; " 
And  Purg.  xxxii,  4.  5  :— 

"Ed  essi  quinci  e  quindi  avean  parcte 
Di  non  caler." 
igran  manio  :  The  great  mantle  of  St.   Peter  was,  in  the 
time  of  Dante,  the  insignia  of  the  Papal  dignity,  just  as  the 
Tiara  is  now.     The  Popes  were  vested  in  it  at  their  coronation. 
Compare  I'if.  ii,  36,  37:^ 

"  Intese  cose,  che  furon  cagione 
Di  sua  viltoria  e  del  papale  ammanto." 
In  Purg,   xix,  99,  the  good   Pope,   Adrian  V,   after  saying  Io 
Dante  :— 

"Sciasiiuod  egofni  meetisor  Petri," 
adds  (103,  104)  :— 

"  Un  mese  e  poco  piu  prova'  io  come 
Pcsa  il  gran  manto,"  etc. 
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E  veramente  fill  figliuol  deil'  orso. 

Cupido  si  per  avan^ar  ^11  orsatti,* 
Che  liU  1'  avere,  c  qui  me  misj  in  borsa. 

Whereat  the  spirit  vehemently  writhed  his  feet: 
then  sighing,  and  with  a  voice  of  lamentation,  he 
said  unto  me;  "What  then  dost  thou  want  with 


*figUaal  diiV  ona  .  .  .  orMtlt :  According  to  the  Anonimo 
Fiorcniino,  members  of  the  Orsini  family  habitually  signed 
themselves  dt  Jiliis  ursae.  But)  and  Gelli  both  remark  thai 
there  is  no  animal  so  gluttonous  as  a  bear,  and  the  name  tallies 
well  with  the  characteristics  ol  Nicholas.  Benvenuto  draws  a 
heavy  indictment  against  him:  "In  the  year  1276  Nicholas 
III,  of  the  Orsini  at  Rome,  was  elected  Pope.  While  he  was 
only  a  priest  and  a  cardmal,  he  had  been  an  upright  and  well- 
conducted  man;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  mjde  Pope,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  \a  aggrandise  his  own  family ;  and  he 
was  the  first  Pope  in  whose  Court  Simony  was  openly  prac- 
tised for  the  benefit  of  his  relations.  He  endowed  them  with 
property,  money  and  castles.  In  a  very  short  spjce  of  time 
he  created  seven  Roman  Cardinals,  most  of  whom  were  of  his 
family.  ...  He  had  many  noble  palaces  built  hard  by  St. 
Peter's;  he  made  Kudolph  (of  Hapsburg)  Ihe  King  of  the 
Romans  surrender  to  him  the  City  ol  Bologna  and  the  County 
of  Romagna,  because  he  h^id  not  fulfilled  his  promise  of  cross- 
ing the  Alps  into  Italy.  Thjs  was  not  accounted  a  just  trans- 
action, for  Rudolph  had  been  prevented  by  his  wars  at  home 
from  coming  to  receive  Ihe  papal  bcnediclion.  But  what 
churchmen  once  lake  they  rarely  relinquish  ;  and  he  made  his 
nephew,  Bertoldo,  Count  of  Romagna,  and  he  nominated  as 
Legate,  Cardinal  Latino,  his  sister's  son.  And  from  the  above 
we  may  jud^e  whether  or  no  Pope  Nicholas  of  the  Orsini  was 
greedy  after  the  advancement  of  his  own  family  " 

Petrarch,  in  his  noble  Cmi:onc  to  Cola  di   Ricnzi,  beninning 
spina  gfiitil  (Part  iv,  Cam.  a),  represents  the  Orsini,  figured  as 
the  Bears,  making  war  against  the  House  of  Colonna  : — 
"Orsi,  lupi,  leoni,  aquile,  e  serpi 

Ad  una  gran  marmorea  Colonna 

Fanno  noja  sovente,  ed  a  si  danno  : 

Di  coEtor  piagne  quetln  j'enlil  donna 

Che  i'  ha  chiamalo,  actio  che  di  lei  slerpl 

Le  male  pinnte,  che  fiorir  non  sanno. 


Ahi  nova  genie  oltra  misura  altera, 
Irrevercntc  a  tanla,  ed  a  tal  madre  1 
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me  ?     If  thou  carest  so  much  to  know  who  1  am, 

that  thou  hast  for  this  descended  the  bank,  know  . 
that  I  was  vested  with  the  Great  Mantle  {of  the 
Popes):  and  verily  I  was  a  son  of  the  She-Bear 
(i.e.  one  of  the  Orsini  family),  so  greedy  to  advance 
the  Bear-cubs,  that  up  there  (on  Earth)  I  put 
wealth,  and  down  here  (in  Hell  I  put)  myself  into 
the  pouch. 

This  is  a  play  upon  the  words.  Pope  Nicholas  is 
in  the  Third  Bo!gia.  The  primary  meaning  of  Bolgia 
(see  note  on  Bolgia  at  pp.  33,  34  of  this  volume)  is 
purse,  pouch,  or  wallet. 

Nicholas  now  explains  to  Dante  that  his  position 
is  a  transition  state,  and  that  as  the  new  comer 
arrives,  his  predecessor  sinks  down  into  the  cavern 
below.  He  hints  that  he  had  mistaken  Dante  for 
Boniface. 

Di  sottn  al  capo  miti  son  gli  altri  tratti 
Che  prccedcttcr  me  aimoneggiando. 
Per  le  fcssure  della  pietra  pialli.  75 

Laggiii  caacher6  io  allresl,  quando 

Verri  colui  th'  io  creden  che  tu  fossi, 
.MIor  ch'  io  Teci  il  subito  domando. 

Beneath  my  head  are  dragged  down  the  others 
who  preceded  me  in  Simony,  flattened  through  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.  Down  there  likewise  shall  I 
drop,  when  that  one  shall  come  whom  I  thought 
thou  wast,  then  when  I  put  that  sudden  question. 

It  is  generally  supposed  by  Commenlalors  that  the 
Simoniacal  Popes,  when  they  drop  down,  lie  flat  on 
the  ground  heaped  up  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 
Blanc  (.Saggio)  feels  uncertain  as  to  whether  the 
burning  of  their  feet  then  ceases.  He  thinks  it  does, 
because,  in  the  verses  thai  now  follow,  Nicholas 
seems  to  allude  to  a  terminable  period  for  each  to 
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remain  with  his  feet  scorching.  But  the  fact  of  lying 
flat  upon  tlie  ground  is,  Blanc  considers,  distinctly 
in  analogy  with  the  penalty  of  the  Avaricious  in 
Purgatory  {Pur^.  xix,  73),  who  all  lie  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  earth,  and  breathe  forth  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  My  soul  cUaveth  unto  tlie  dust  (Ps.  cxix, 
25).  So  here  in  Hell  these  Popes,  whose  gaze  should 
ever  have  been  fixed  on  Heaven,  as  a  penalty  for 
having  instead  turned  their  thoughts  to  earthly 
things,  have  to  grovel  to  all  eternity  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  earth.  As  kings  they  were  anointed 
with  oil  upon  their  heads,  but  now  they  are  anointed 
with  lire  upon  their  feet ;  and  as  in  life  they  donned 
red  buskins,  so  now  have  they  their  feet  ever  redden- 
ing in  the  flames  of  Hell. 

Nicholas  now  prophesies  that  after  Boniface  there 
will  come  another  Pope,  whose  guilt  will  be  even  yet 
more  atrocious,  and  he  hints  that  it  is  some  one 
connected  with  the  Court  of  the  King  of  France, 
Philippe  U  Bel. 

Ma  pi&  S  il  [ernp[>*gii  che  i  pii  mi  cossi, 

E  ch'  io  son  stalo  cob!  sotlosopra,  80 

Ch'  ci  non  atari  piantatot  coi  pi£  rosei  : 


♦^iii  f  il  Icmpn,  ct  seq. ;  Pope  Nicholas  III  had  died  on  aand 
August,  izSo,  so  that  according  to  the  supposed  dale  of  Dante's 
Vision,  he  would  have  been  twenty  years  with  his  feet  burning. 
Boniface  VIll  died  on  nth  October,  1303,  and  his  successor 
Clement  V  on  joth  April,  1314:  so  that  Boniface  is  supposed 
to  be  doomed  to  the  topmost  place  for  only  eleven  years  as 
against  the  twenty  of  Nicholas  III.  "  Danle  in  all  probability 
wrote  this  passage  before  Clement's  death,  but  had  reason  to 
believe  he  would  not  live  long  enough  to  falsify  the  prediction." 
(Cayley's  Danli.  1855). 

ffiiiinlalo :  This  is,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of 
execution  called  propafH^imirc,  by  which  condemned  assassins, 
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CM  dopo  lui  verri,  di  piCi  laid'  opra, 

Di  v(?r  pontnle  *  un  pastor  acnza  legge,+ 
Tal  che  convien  che  lui  e  mc  ricopra. 

Nuovo  lason  [  sarS,  dj  cui  si  Icgge  85 

Nc'  Maccabei;  e  come  a  quel  fu  molle 
Suo  re,  cosl  fia  a  lui  thi  Francia  regge." — 

But  longer  is  the  lime  already  that  I  have  been 
roasting  my  feet,  and  that  I  have  thus  remained 
upside-down,  ihan  he  (Boniface)  shall  remain 
planted  with  his  feet  red:  since  after  him  will 
come  from  the  Westward  (Gaacony)  one  of  yel 
fouler  deeds  (Clement  V),  a  Pastor  devoid  of  all 
law,  one  who  will  have  to  cover  both  him  and  me. 
He  will  be  a  new  Jason,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Maccabees :  and  as  to  him  (Jason)  his  Kin;; 
(Antiochus)  was  pliant,  so  to  him  (Clement)  will 
be  he  who  rules  France." 


and  espetially  irencheroos  ones,  were  planled  like  vines,  being 
fastened  head  downwards  in  a  hole  dug  for  that  purpose,  and 
were  then  choked  to  death  by  the  hole  being  Riled  up.  The 
old  decrees  ot  Florence  ^ay :  Assassintis  plantettir  capiU  lUorsum 
ita  qiwil  mntiatiir. 

*  Di  vir  puntnU :  This  refers  to  the  Gascon  origin  of 
Clement   V. 

t  un  paitar  icnta  Uggt :  The  personage  here  alluded  to  is 
Clement  V,  whose  name  was  Bertrand  de  Gotti.  a  native  of 
Gascony,  and  who  by  Ihe  influence  of  Philippe  It  Bel  was 
elected  Pope  tn  1303.  Glov.  Villani  (viii.  caps.  80,  Si  ;  and  \x, 
59)  bpcaks  at  great  length  of  his  election,  his  misrule,  hia 
simiiniacal  practices,  of  the  Cardinals  he  created,  of  his  im- 
moral lilc,  and  of  his  death. 

\  Jason  :  This  was  a  son  of  Ihe  High  Priest  Simon  II,  who 
by  means  of  gross  bribery  succeeded  in  superseding  his  own 
brother  Onias  III  as  High  Priest,  havint;  procured  by  Ihe  pro- 
mise ol  an  increased  tribute  his  appointment  by  Aniiochus 
Epiphancs.  See  2  .V/itcfai.  iv.  7,  8  ;  "But  after  the  death  of 
Seteucus.  when  Antiochus,  coiled  Epiphanes,  took  the  king- 
dom, Jason  the  brother  ot  Unias  laboured  underhand  to  be 
high  priest,  promising  unlo  the  king  by  intercession  three 
hundred  and  threescore  talents  of  silver,  and  of  another 
revenue  eighty  talents." 
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Benvenuto  points  out  that  the  comparison  is 
admirable.  The  wicked  High  Priest  Jason  is  com- 
pared with  the  wicked  Pontiff  Ciement,  and  King 
Antiochus  with  King  Philip  [U  Bel];  and  in  both 
cases  was  the  High-priesthood  simoniacaliy  bought 
and  soid.  "But,"  adds  Benvenuto,  "what  would 
Dante  have  said  if  he  had  lived  to  see  Pope  Clement 
VI,  who  was  even  more  corrupt  and  more  carnal 
than  the  Clement  spoken  of  here,  for  he  poured  forth 
the  whole  of  the  great  treasure  of  the  Church  to 
subsidise  John  King  of  France  against  the  King  of 
England  [Edward  III];  and  yet  after  all  both  the 
money  and  the  victory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  King  [of  France]  being  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  field." 


Division  IV. — Dante  has  listened,  with  what 
patience  he  could  summon,  to  the  lengthy  confes- 
sion by  Pope  Nicholas  respecting  the  Simony  and 
avarice  of  himself  and  his  two  successors,  but  he 
now  bursts  into  indignation,  first,  against  the  guilt 
of  Nicholas  himself  in  particular,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church  in  general.  The 
whole  of  his  utterances  have  the  ring  of  a  sermon, 
and  there  may  be  in  them  the  intention  of  ironically 
showing  that  they  whose  duty  it  was  to  preach  to 
others,  are  themselves  in  need  of  being  preached  to. 
Some  have  tried  to  prove  that  in  so  interpellating 
one  who  was  in  life  the  head  of  the  Church,  Dante 
was  showing  w'ant  of  reverence  for  the  Church  itself, 
but  this  view  cannot  be  sustained.  The  whole  of 
Dante's  interview  with  the  good  Pope  Adrian  V,  in 
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Purg.  xix  exhibits  Dante  as  a  most  devoted  and  a 
most  reverent  son  of  the  Cliiirch,  with  a  marked 
deference  for  those  who  worthily  held  the  chief  offices 
in  it.  Even  in  the  Unes  that  follow,  Dante  prefaces 
his  address  to  Nicholas  by  excusinf;  himself  for  the 
severity  of  the  language  he  is  about  to  use. 

lo  non  so  k'  Jo  ml  fui  qui  tropp»  folle,* 

Ch'  in  pur  risposi  lui  a  queslo  metro  :  t 
— "  Dch  or  mi  di'.  qaanto  tesnro  voile  90 

Nosiro  Signore  in  prima  da  san  I'ietro, 
Che  ponesse  le  chiavi  J  In  Hua  balia? 


*/ulU;  Dante  pretends  lo  hesitate  as  to  whether  he  was  not 
very  unwise  in  utterinj;  his  words  of  cen>jure.  Scarta/iini  does 
not  agree  with  the  general  interpretation  of  fvllt  as  Umcrariu, 
He  thinks  the  two  words  are  widely  different,  and  that  folU 
should  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  "  foolish,"  and  that 
Danle  would  say:  "  Perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  me  lo  waste  so 
much  time  in  censuring  one  who  was  already  damned,  seeing 
that  my  reproofs  could  no  longer  be  of  the  slightest  use." 
CasinI  agrees  with  Scarlazzini,  and  their  view  is  that  of  Buti, 
who  renders /f//;<-  "stolto."  Gelli  says  that  Dante  finding  in 
Hell  three  Popes  guilty  of  Simony,  would  probably  think  the 
Church  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  that  for  him  to  utter  a 
word  of  censure  would  seem  tiller  folly,  and  that  "si  sarebbe 
volontien  taciuto,  giudicando  che  il  reprendere  dove  non  si 
pu6  fare  se  non  acquislarc  odio,  fusse^imiu.  Ma  considcrando 
dipni  che  tal  cosa  appartiene  a  I'  onore  di  D10.  onde  si  debbe 
cseguirla  sen/a  rlspetto  alcuno.  si  dehbrrd  a  farla.  E  pero 
dice,  quasi  ch-;  per  sua  scusa  del  fare  tal  cosa,  in  quanto  a  la 
prudenza  umana;  io  non  so  st  10  mx  fat  in  questo  luogo  troppo 
/oUt,  cioi  stollo  "  1  think  it  on  the  whole  better  to  follow  the 
above  inlerprctaiion  of  Buti  and  Gelli  rather  than  that  of 
Benvenuln,  who  uses  the  word  limirarius,  and  thinks,  speaking 
prnerally,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  utter  words  of  censure 
in  public  to  so  great  a  personage,  but  for  the  fact  that  Dante 
writes  as  a  poet,  and  truth  urges  him  not  to  spare. 

t  mttro  :  Note  that  Dante,  after  referring  to  the  speech  he  is 
now  about  to  utter  as  qiitito  mrtru,  concludes  it  by  saying 
(1.  lift),  mintn  in  ^ti  canlava  colai  note. 

\  U  chiavi :  Compare  Mall,  xvi,  17-1(1 :  "  And  Jesus  anawered 
and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  .  .  . 
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Certo  non  chiese  se  non :  '  Viemmi  retro.'  * 
Ni  Pier  ne  gli  altri  toUero  t  a  Mattia  J 

Oro  od  argcnto,  quando  fu  surtita  gj 

Al  loco  chc  pcrdf  I'  anima  ria. 
Perd  ti  sta,  che  tu  se'  ben  punito ; 

B  guards  ben  la  mal  tolta  moneta.fj 

Ch'  c5ser  ti  fecc  contra  Carlo  ardilo. 

I  know  rot  if  here  I  was  too  foolish,  in  that  I 
simply  answered  him  in  this  strain  :  "  Pray  tell 
me  now,  how  much  treasure  did  our  Lord  require 
from  St.  Peter  before  He  entrusted  the  keys  to  his 
keeping?  He  surely  asked  nothing  of  him  save; 
'  Follow  thou  me.'  Nor  did  Peter  or  the  others 
extort  from  Matthias  gold  or  silver,  when  he  was 


And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  1  will  build  my  church  ;  and  Ihe  gales  o(  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven  i  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  hcuven." 

*  V'icmmi  retro:  These  are  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  SL 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Mall,  jv,  [g  ;  "  And 
he  saith  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  1  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men."  Compare  also  John  xxi,  2i :  "Jesus  sailh  unlo  him  [St. 
Peler],  If  I  will  thai  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?     Follow  thou  me." 

fMscro:  Others,  including  Witte,  nadchiescru  "demanded," 
but  Dr.  Moore  has  informed  me  that  the  reading  tahero  has  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  MS.  authority.  Besides,  it 
contrasts  well  with  U  mal  lolta  moneta  in  I.  gS. 

IMuIlia:  Compare  Acts  i,  i6  :  "And  they  gave  forth  their 
lots;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias;  and  he  was  numbered 
with  the  eleven  apostles." 

^f^uardii  ben  la  mal  lolta  nionila  .*  Compare  Acts  viii,  20 :  "But 
Peter  said  unto  him  [Simon  Magus],  Thy  money  perish  with 
thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be 
purchased  with  money."  Nicholas  had  previously  said  of  him- 
self that  he  was  f'u/trfo  si  ,  .  .  rhe  su  l"  iivere,  i  qui  mt  m'tsi  in 
borsa.  Danic  now  says  to  him  in  so  many  words  :  "  Now  that 
you  are  in  ihe  purse,  hoard  up  the  ill. acquired  treasure  with 
which  John  of  Procida  bribed  you." 
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by  lol  appointed  to  the  post  which  the  guilty  soul 
(Judas  lacanot)  had  forfeited.  Therefore  stay 
thou  (here),  for  thou  art  rightly  punished;  and 
lake  good  care  of  the  ill-gotten  money,  which 
caused  thee  to  be  presumptuous  against  Charles. 

Nicholas  III  was  so  elated  with  pride  of  wealth, 
that  he  sought  an  alliance  between  his  niece  and  a 
nephew  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Sicily  ;  which 
bein^  haughtily  rejected,  the  Pope  was  said  to  have 
been  bribed  into  joining  a  combination  against  King 
Charles,  with  John  of  Procida  and  the  King  of 
Aragon;  from  which — after  his  own  death^resulted 
the  famous  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  known 
in  history  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Benvenuto  relates 
that  King  Charles's  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
although  the  Pope  wore  red  shoes,  he  was  not 
worthy  of  entering  into  affinity  with  a  King;  and 
V'illani  makes  Charles  savin  addition,  that  a  King  is 
bom  to  his  dignity,  whereas  a  Pope  is  merely  elected, 

Dante,  having  already  spoken  in  pretty  strong 
language,  now  excuses  himself  that  he  does  not  say 
more,  and  make  use  of  even  stronger  terms  on 
account  of  his  reverence  for  the  pontifical  dignity; 
"  and  yet,"  says  Benvenuto,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
Dante  is  giving  that  rhetorical  colour  which  is 
termed  Occupalio,  because  he  professes  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  say  that  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  say 
very  forcibly  indeed," 


E  se  non  fosse,  che  ancor  lo  mi  vieta 
La  rivcrcn^aa  dcl!e  sommechiavi, 
Che  tu  tcnEati  nella  vita  lieta,* 


too 


*  aella  vita  licla  :  Compare  In/,  vi,  51,  where  Ciacco  cbIIb  life 
in  the  world  la  vita  aremi ;  In/,  xv,  57,  where  Brunetto  Latini 
■ays ; — 
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r  userei  parole  ancor  piu  gravi  ; 

Chi  la  vostra  avHrl^ia  il  mondo  attHsIa, 
Calcando  J  buoni  e  aoUevanda  i  pravi.  to; 

And  were  it  not  thai  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Keys  which  thou  heldest  in  the  Kladsome  life  even 
now  forbids  il  to  me,  1  would  use  words  still  more 
severe  ;  because  ihe  avarice  of  you  (corrupt  Pastors) 
afflicts  Ihe  world,  trampling  down  the  good  and 
exallmg  the  bad. 

Up  to  this  point  Dante  has  been  addressing  his 
words  to  Nicholas  III,  or  at  any  rate  up  to  the  last 
two  lines,  where  he  says  "  voslra  avarizia  Jl  mondo 
attrista,"  but  in  them  he  has  changed  from  the 
singular  to  the  plural,  and  the  rest  of  his  censure 
is  directed  against  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in 
general. 

He  shows  that  this  avarice  in  her  chief  Pastors 
is  one  of  the  great  tribulations  and  persecutions 
which  the  Church  of  God  is  undergoing,  and  to 
prove  his  words,  he  cites  a  prophecy  of  St.  John,  who 
(Rev.  xvii,  i)  *  describes  how  the  Angel  showed  him 
the  harlot  that  sitteth  upon  the  waters.     St.  John 

■'Se  ben  m'  accorsi  nclla  vita  bcUa." 
In  III/,  X,  69  Cavalcanti  asks  Dante  of  his  son  Guido : — 

"  Non  fierc  gli  occhi  suoi  lo  dolce  lome  ?  " 
and  ibiil,  8z,  Farinata  sayn  :— 

"E  ae  tu  mai  ncl  dolce  monda  regee,"  etc. 
*  Rev.  xvii,  1-3:  "And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angela 
which  had  the  seven  vials,  and  talked  with  me,  raying  unlo  mc, 
Come  hither ;  I  will  show  unto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  great 
whore  that  siltelh  upon  many  waters:  With  whom  the  kings 
ol  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  forni* 
cation.  So  he  carried  me  away  in  Ihe  sjiirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness :  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast, 
full  of  names  of  blasphemy  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns." 
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was  speaking  of  Pagan  Rome,  but  Dante,  like  others 
who  lived  in  his  lime,  and  notably  Petrarch,"  inier- 
preted  the  reference  to  mean  Christian  Rome  under 
such  Popes  as  Nicholas  III.  Boniface  VIII,  and 
Clement  V,  In  denouncing  the  avarice  of  Rome  he 
identifies  her  with  the  great  harlot,  the  Babylon  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Di  vol  pastor  s'  accorse  11  Vangelista, 

Quando  cotei,  chc  siede  sopra  1'  acque. 


•II  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Petrarch  also  expressed  him- 
self with  great  indignation  against  the  Popes  of  his  time.  Sec 
Petrarcha  Opera  ijuat  ixstant  omnia.  Basilcae,  1554,  fol.,  p.  807, 
Ephl.  sine  titiilo,  jcviii :  "  Tu  autem  gaudc,  contrario  sallera 
magistra  virlutum,gaude  (inquam)  ct  ad  aliquid  ulilis,  inventa 
glciriare,  bonorum  hostia  et  malorum  hospcs,  atquc  asylum 
pcssima  rerum  Babylon,  feris,  Rhodani  ripia  imposila.  famoaa 
dicam  an  infamis  meretrix,  fornicata  cum  regibus  terrae.  Ilia 
equiJein  ifsa  es,  iiiiafi  in  ipiritii  sacer  villi!  Evangtliitu.  Ilia 
eadem,  Inquam,  es.  nnn  alia,  sedens  super  aquas  multas,  sive 
ad  literam  tribus  Lincta  fluminibus,  sive  rerum  atquc  divitiarum 
turba  niorlalium  quibus  lasciviena  ac  sccura  insides  opum  im- 
mem  or  act  cm  a  rum  sive  ut  idem  qui  vidit  exposuit.  Populi  ct 
gcntcs,  et  linguae,  aquae  sunt,  super  quas  mcrttnx  scdes, 
recognoBce  habitum." 

Carj'  quotes  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Richard  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  which  Ihe  Bishop  points  out  that 
"numberless  passages  in  the  writings  of  Pelrarch  speak  of 
Rome  under  Ihe  name  of  Babylon.  But  an  equal  stress  i.s  not 
tr>  be  laid  on  all  these.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ihc 
1'opes.  in  Petrarch's  time,  resided  at  Avignon,  greatly  to  the 
disparagtment  of  Ihemselvea,  as  be  thought,  and  especially  of 
Rome ;  of  which  this  singular  man  was  little  less  than  idolat- 
rous. The  situation  oF  the  place,  surrounded  by  waters  .  .  . 
brnught  to  his  mind  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity."  Caryadds;  "The  application  that  is 
made  of  these  prophecies  by  two  men  so  eminent  for  Ihcir 
learning  and  sagacity  as  Dante  and  Petrarch,  is,  however, 
very  remarkable.  .  .  .  Such  applications  were  indeed  frequent 
in  Ihe  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  Balbo  observes  [in  his  Li/e  nf  Diiiile]. 
thai  it  is  not  Rome,  as  most  erroneously  inttrprt-ttd,  but 
Avignon  and  the  Court  there,  which  is  termed  Babylon  by 
Uanle  and  Petrarch." 

II.  G 
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Rcaeiiiif^s  on  Ihe  Iit/erno.         Canto  xix. 


Pultaneg^iar  co'  regi  a  lui  fu  vista : 
Quclla  che  Lon  le  scttc  teste  nacque. 

E  dalle  dieci  corns  ebbe  argomento,*  no 

Fin  che  virtute  a]  suo  marilo  piacque. 

Pastors  like  you  the  Evangelist  had  in  his  mind, 
when  she  that  sitteth  upon  the  waters  was  seen  by 
him  to  commit  fornication  with  kinf,'s ;  she  that 
was  born  with  the  Seven  Heads,  and  from  the  Ten 
Horns  had  her  scheme  of  government,  for  so  long 
as  virtue  was  pleasing  unto  her  'spouse  (i.e.  so 
long  as  the  Pope,  the  husband  of  the  Church,  took 
pleasure  in  virtue). 

The  Pope  is  here  signified  as  the  Spouse  of  the 
Church.  So  long  as  the  Popes  were  virtuous  and 
uncorrupt,  the  Church  was  governed  in  accordance 
with  the  Divine  Law.  By  the  Seven  Heads  are  to 
be  understood,  according  to  some,  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  according  to  others  the  Seven- 
fold Gifts  of  the   Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Seven  Virtues, 

* nrgomrnlu  :  Nearly  ever}'  Commentator  and  translalor  has 
B  different  version  of  Ihis  word.  Polelto  {Dixia'iiirio  Diinltsco) 
quotes  Dante's  use  of  it  m  Par.  xxiv,  65,  as  bcinK  "  evidence  of 
things  not  seen."  But  the  Vocaholurw  delta  Criiscu,  while 
quoling  llu  Intlcr  passage  with  that  meaning,  gives  ihc  following 
version  for  Ihis  passage  ;  "  Talora  per  figuraiione  (Dante,  hij. 
xix) ;  '  Che  dalle  dreci  torna  cbbe  argomento.'"  This  is  also 
Ihc  interpretation  given  by  Buti ;  "  ebbe  argomento;  cio6 
fifiurazionc  :  imperi  che  argomento  i  ingegno  et  industria 
siccome  si  dice  :  Tu  non  i\  arKomenlo  vcruno  ;  ct  argomento 
i  figurazionc,  e  cam  si  piglia  qui:  imper6  )a  santa  fede  di 
Cristo  fu  figurala  per  le  figure  che  son  nell"  antita  legge." 
Scartazzini  and  Tommasio  both  interpret:  "  Modo  di  govem- 
are."  Gelli  :  "ebbe  argomento  e  atabiliti  dalle  dieci  coma." 
Blanc  and  Biagioli  Iranslate  it:  "proof."  Cary  also.  La- 
mcnnais:  '-signe."  Carlyle:  "witness."  I'ollock  :  "token." 
Longfellow:  "power  and  strength."  Lubin  :  "  ebhe  argo- 
mento, cio^,  ebbe  siro  avanzamento."  Tozcr  :  "  Inok  her  rule 
of  life  from."  After  much  hesitation,  I  have  followed  the 
interpretation  of  Tommaa&o  and  Scarlazzini,  ''scheme  of 
government." 


iCanto  XIX,         Rfudini^s  on  the  hifcnw. 
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The  Ten  Horns  are  nearly  universally  accepted  as 
signifying  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  intention, 
however,  is  clear.  The  Church  should  have  been 
governed  according  to  the  Virtues,  both  cardinal 
and  moral,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  according 
to  the  New  Testament  as  indicated  by  the  Holy 
Sacraments.* 

Blanc  {Saggio)  points  out  that  in  these  lines  one 
may  see  very  clearly  with  what  freedom  Dante  has 
treated  allegorical  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ,  so 
universally  loved  in  his  time.  He  represents  the 
woman  that  sitteth  upon  the  waters  bearing  herself 
the  Seven  Heads  and  the  Ten  Horns,  whereas  in  the 
Apocalypse  these  attributes  are  given  to  the  beast 
upon  which  she  sits.  The  right  administration  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  and  the  just  observance  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  are  what  secure  to  the 
Church  purity  and  truth, 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  Commen- 
tary of  Benvenuto  all  reference  to  the  three  lines 
that  follow  is  entirely  omitted. f 

*  Blanc  (Saggioj  remarks  chat  Praticelli's  interpretation  o( 
'the  Seven  Heads  as  nicaning  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and 
the  Ten  Horns  as  meaninj;  the  nations  conquered  by  Rome 
(the  determinate  for  the  indeterminate  number)  has  thie  merit, 
(hat  it  entirely  a|;rees  with  the  explanation  of  these  alJegorical 
figures  in  the  Apocalypse  itself. 

t  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea  \Chapttrz  from  Iht  Krlinioiis  History  of  Spain, 
I8i^,  p.  St)  points  out  that  three  passages,  of  which  this 
(II.  106-117)  is  one,  were  ordered  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  to 
be  expurgated  from  all  copies  of  the  Divina  CiH'imtJia  introduced 
into  Spanish  Icrritory.  The  other  passages  were  In/,  xi,  H,  g  ; 
and  Piir.  ix.  ij6,  ijj.  I  have  myself  recently  seen  a  very 
beautiful  MS,,  in  which  this  part  of  the  C.intd  is  most  cnre- 
fully  obliterated 

11.  C2 
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Readings  on  ike  Inferno.         Canto  xix. 


Fatto  v'  avete  Dio  d'  oro  e  d'  argento  ;• 
E  chc  ultra  £  da  t  vol  all'  idolatre,  J 
Se  non  ch'  cgli  g  uno,  e  voi  n'  orate  cento  ? 

*  Fatto  v'  avcle  Dio  d'  (iro  e  d'  argento  :  Compare  Hosca  viii,  j, 
4  :  "  Israel  halh  cast  off  the  thmj;  that  is  good  :  the  enemy  shall 
pursue  him.  Thej'  have  set  up  kings,  but  not  by  me:  they 
have  made  jirinces,  and  I  knew  it  not  ;  of  their  silver  and  their 
Kold  have  they  made  them  idols,  that  they  may  be  cut  off'." 
And  rplics.  V.  5  :  '■ .  ,  .  nnr  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater, 
hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God." 
Also  Col,  iii,  5  :  ".  .  .  and  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry." 

+  die  liltro  i  da  vci  alt'  idotalrc :  Blanc  { I'w,  Dant.)  says  that 
aitro  here  must  be  taken  as  a  substantive,  and  the  words  inter- 
preted ;  ■'  qual  differen/a  &  tra  vol  e  I'  idolatre  }  "  Compare 
Pnrg.  xxiv,  62  :— 

"  Non  vedc  piii  dall'  uno  all'  altro  stilo." 
And  Par.  ii,  145,  146  :— 

"  Da  ess.i  vien  ci&  che  da  luce  a  luce 

Par  differcnte,  non  da  tienso  e  rare." 
J  irfoiafrt  ;  Nannucci  (Tcorica  dii  Novii.  284-288)  says  that 
idolatre  here  is  the  masculine  plural  of  the  noun  idolalra. 
Blanc  (Sag^ii),  p.  157)  obse  rves  :  "  Idolatre,  as  Nannucci  stoutly 
maintained  and  distinctly  proved,  i.s  a  plural  form,  and  not 
only  is  it  not  made  use  of  here  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  [as 
some  contend],  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  word  in  by  far 
the  most  constant  use  by  the  old  Italian  writers."  The  Vixa- 
holario  delta  Criisca  is.v.  [dotatra)  soys  that  among  the  older 
Italian  writers  Idolalra  was  much  used,  and  its  plural  was 
both  in  i  and  t;  us  was  also  the  case  with  Ertsiarca,  Proftta, 
etc.,  which  took  both  plural  forms  indiscriminately. 

§  fji;/i ."  The  plural  lor  c^lino,  equivalent  ioijuclli.  Old  writers 
made  use  of  egli  for  igUno  in  innumerable  instances.  Blanc 
{Voc.  Dant.)  cites  six  passages  besides  the  present  one,  where 
Dante  so  uses  it  In  the  Divtna  Comnudia  :  but  he  notices  that 
many  editions  in  those  cases  write  it  itli.  Of  these  seven 
passancs,  the  Oxford  Danle  (including  the  present  passage) 
writes  four  with  cgli  for  egUno.     Compare  Far.  vii,  136; — 

"  Creata  fu  la  materia  ch'  egli  hanno." 
And  Par.  xxiii,  124-126: — 

"Ciascun  di  quei  candori  in  su  si  stese 

Con  la  bua  fiamma,  s)  che  I'  alto  alfetto 
Ch'  egli  aveano  a  Maria,  mi  fu  palese." 
And  Par.  xxxi,  16-18  : — 

"  Quando  scendcan  ncl  fior,  di  banco  in  banco 
Porgevan  della  pace  e  dell'  ardorc, 
Ch'  egli  acquistavan  ventilando  il  lianco." 


Canto  Xix.         Readings  on  the  Inferno.  loi 

Ye  have  made  your  god  of  gold  and  silver  :  and 
what  difference  is  there  between  you  and  the 
idolaters,  save  that  they  worship  one,  and  j'ou  a 
hundred  of  them  ? 

And  now  Dante,  believing  that  all  the  abuses 
existing  in  the  Church  arose  from  its  having  tem- 
poral possessions,  concludes  his  harangue  by  apos- 
trophising Constantine  as  the  author  of  the  mischief 
according  to  his  supposition. 


Ahi,  Conslantin,'*  di  quanlo  mal  fu  inatre.t 
Non  la  tua  conversion,!  "'^  quclla  dote 
Che  da  le  preae  il  primo  ricco  patre  !  " — 
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*CimitantiH  :  Il  was  generally  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages 
■hat  Constanline  the  Great,  after  being  healed  of  his  leprosy 
by  Pope  Sylvester  1,  bet^towed  on  him  as  a  gift  thi  so-ealltd 
patrimony  0/  SI.  Peter.  Tradition  relates  Ihat  the  Emperor, 
smitten  with  leprosy  in  Home,  sought  out  St.  Sylvester,  who 
was  concealed  m  the  caverns  under  Mount  Soracle  ;  and  after 
receiving  Baptism  at  hia  hands,  was  miraculously  healed  of 
his  leprosy.  The  whole  story  is  a  fiction.  It  is  well  known 
Ihat  Constantine  was  baptised  at  Conslantinople,  not  at  Kome, 
and  only  a  few  moments  before  his  death.  Ihe  io-calUd  patri- 
ntony  of  SI.  PtUr  is  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  Countess 
Matelda  ;  whereas  the  Donation  of  Constantine  was  a  much 
bigger  affair,  I'i:.  ;  the  whole  of  Italy,  if  not  the  whole  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  West.  Sec  Par.  xx,  57  ;  and  Dr.  Moore's 
footnote  in  Sludics  in  DanU,  ii,  p.  15,  See  also  St,  Thorn. 
Aquinas,  de  Rtgim.  Princ.  iii,  lo  :  "  qui  [Constantinus]  Silveslro 
in  itnpcrio  ccssit." 

i  mairt  .  .  .  pati't  :  These  forma,  derived  from  the  Latin 
maltr  and  pultr,  were  in  constant  usc  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Italian  language.  Later  on  the  (  was  softened  into  d.  Maire 
was  used  here  in  the  sense  of  "  origin." 

J  tonwrjioH  ;  Compare  Inf.  xxvii,  94-97  : — 
"  Ma  come  Conttanlin  chicse  Silvcstro 

Dentro  Siratti  a  guarir  della  Icbbre, 
Cos)  mi  chiese  questi  per  maestro 
A  guarir  della  sua  vuperbu  febbrc," 
Compare  Gower,  Cpii/wsiu  Amunlii,  Trologus  ; — 
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Readings  on  tlu  Infernu.         Canto  xix. 


Ah  Constanline  !  of  how  much  ill  was  mother, 
not  thy  conversion  but  that  dower  which  the  first 
rich  father  (Pope  Sylvester)  accepted  from  thee  !  " 

In  the  time  of  Dante  it  was  generally  believed 
that  all  the  ills  of  the  Church  arose  from  its  sup- 
posed donation  by  Constantine,  and  that  from  that 
moment  Avarice,  Simony  and  Sensuality  sprang  up 
among  the  chief  Pastors  of  the  Church.  Dante 
himself  refers  to  the  gift  in  Par.  xx,  55-60,  though  in 
one  passage  in  the  De  Monanhia,  lib.  iii,  cap.  10, 
II.  39-4^.  he  seems  to  imply  doubt  and  hesitation  as 
to  the  legal  validity  of  the  donation,  for  he  saya : 
"  Therefore  to  make  a  rent  in  the  Empire  exceeds 
the  lawful  power  of  the  Emperor  himself.  If  then 
some  dignities  were  by  Constantine  alienated  from 
the  Empire,  as  they  report,"  etc.  On  this  see  Dr. 
Moore,  Studies  in  Dante,  \\,  pp.   15,   16. 

Benvenuto,  who  of  course  believed  the  story,  re- 


"  The  patrimonie  and  the  richessc 
Which  lo  Silvester  in  pure  almesae 
The  firstc  Conslantinus  lerie." 
Caiy  remarks  that  this  ^ift  is  very  humorously  placed  by 
Arioslo  {Orl.  Fur.  xxsiv,  si.  8d)  in  ihe  Moon,  amoriR  the  things 
lost  upon  the  earth  : — 

"  Di  varii  tiori  ad  un  gran  monte  pasaa, 
Ch'  ebbe  gii  buono  odore,  or  putla  forte. 
Questo  era  il  dono  (ac  pero  dir  lece) 
Che  Costanlino  al  buon  Silvestro  fece." 
And   Milton   translated  both  this  passage  and  the  one  in  the 
tcjtt  [i'roif  IVtirks,  vol.  i,  p.  11,  edition  175J); — 

"  Ah  Constantine  1  of  how  tnuch  ill  was  cause 
Not  thy  eonversion.  but  those  rich  dcmains 
Thflt  the  first  wealthy  Pope  recciv'd  of  thee !  " 

"Then  past  he  to  a  dowry  mountain  green, 
Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously : 
This  was  thai  gift  (if  ytiu  Ihe  truth  will  have) 
That  Constanline  to  good  Sylveslro  gave." 


Canto  XIX.         Readings  on  the  Infimo. 
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marks  that  it  seems  to  Iiim  very  far  from  the  truth 
what  some  have  tried  to  prove,  namely,  that  the 
donation  of  Constanline  resulted  in  a  general  aban- 
donment of  the  laws  of  dod,  for  the  Prelates  did  not 
become  depraved  immediately  after  the  donation, 
but  on  the  contrary  were  men  of  the  greatest  piety 
and  learning,  such  as  were  Pope  GrcKory,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Ambrose  and  many  others  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  after  several  centuries  the  Prelates  had  acquired 
such  a  superabundance  of  wealth  that  they  began  to 
deviate  from  the  law.  as  we  see  happens  with  all 
powers,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  so  often 
have  a  good  beginning,  and  then  lapse  :  this  hap- 
pened to  the  Romans  themselves,  and  therefore  of 
right  to  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Church.  Ben- 
venuto  thinks  Constantine  was  the  remote,  but  not 
the  immediate,  cause  of  the  depravation  of  the 
Prelates.  The  documentary  evidence  of  the  pre- 
tended gift  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
Decretals. 

Dante's  reproofs  appear  to  have  stung  the  shade 
of  Nicholas  nearly  to  madness.  He  does  not  utter  a 
syllable,  but  the  violent  contortions  of  his  limbs 
testify  to  the  mental  anguish  Dante's  words  have 
occasioned.  Virgil  looks  on  apparently  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  the  Canto  is  now  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  his  carrying  back  Dante  in  his  arms 
up  the  cliff  and  along  the  bridgeway,  until  they 
reach  the  centre  of  the  next  bridge  which  overhangs 
the  Bolgin  of  the  Diviners. 

E  mcnlre  io  gli  cantuva  cotaj  note, 

0  ifs  o  coscien/a  chc  il  niordesae, 
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Readings  on  Ike  Inferno.         Canto  xix. 


Forle  apiriKava*  con  ambo  le  piole. 

lo  credo  ben  chc  al  mio  Duc.i  piacesse, 
Con  si  contenta  labbiat  sempre  atccse 
Lo  suon  delle  parole  vere  esprcsse. 

Per&  con  ambo  le  braccia  mi  prese, 

E  poi  chc  lulto  su  mi  s'  ebbe  al  petio, 
Rimontd  per  la  via  onde  discese  ; 

N$  si  stanci^  d'  avermi  a  si  distrctlo. 

Si  mi  part5  ]  sopra  11  colmo  dell'  arco. 
Cbe  dal  quarto  al  qulnto  Bfgini;  i  trat^etlo. 

Quivi  soavemente  spose  il  carco. 

Soave  per  lo  scoRlia  seoncio  ed  erto, 
Che  sarebbe  alle  capre  duro  varco  ; 

Indi  un  Bltro"vallon  g  mi  fu  scoperto. 
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* spingava :  See  springare  in  Donkin's  Etymological  Diction- 
ary :  "  Sprintjare,  II.  Danle  Inf.  xin,  120  (al.  spingare)  to  sprawl, 
O.  Fr.  tspriugMT,  dance  with  leaps,  Pic,  to  dance  for  joy  ;  from 
O.H.G.  ipringan,  Eng.  ipring.  O.  Fr.  espringaU  =  (i)  a  dance, 
(2)  a  machine  for  throwms  misBiles,  a  spriiigald,  It.  springarda, 
a  battering-ram,  Sp.  rsphigarda,  a  small  cannon. 

t  lal'bia  :  Compare  Inf.  vii,  7  :  — 

"  Poi  si  rivolse  a  quell'  enfiata  labbia,"  etc. 
And  Inf.  xxv,  n  : — 

"Infin  dove  comincia  nostra  labbia"  [Iht  human 
form]. 
And  Purg.  xxiii,  46  48  : — 

"Quc^ta  favilla  lutta  mi  raccese 

Mia  conoscenza  alia  cambiata  labbia  [allerid  fea- 
tures], 
E  ravvisai  In  faccia  di  Forese." 
See  also  Petrarch,  Triotifn  d'  Amort,  iv,  ad  finem  :^- 
"  In  COS]  tenebrosa  e  strctta  gabbia 

Kinchiusi  fummo  :   ove  te  pcnne  usate 
Mutai  per  tempo  e  la  mia  prima  labbia." 

I  Si  mi  portb  :  SI  is  lor  siti,  and  sin  for  sinchi. 

gcattin  ;  The  full  force  of  the  literal  meaning  of  i/aWo/k  must 
not  be  neglected  here.  I'alli  is  a  valley  ;  Valletta,  a  little 
valley  ;  vallone  is  a  large,  spacious,  extensive  valley,  and  is  the 
augmentative  of  vallc.  Let  il  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  analogy  between  the  French  vatlon,  a  small  valley,  and 
the  Italian  vallont,  a  large  valley. 
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And  while  I  was  singing  such  notes  to  him,  whether 
it  was  frenzy  or  conscience  that  bit  him  to  the 
quick,  he  began  kicking  violently  with  both  his 
feet.  I  do  believe  that  it  pleased  my  Leader,  with 
so  satisfied  a  mien  did  he  keep  on  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  words  of  truth  uttered.  Thereupon 
he  caught  me  in  both  his  arms,  and  when  he  had 
got  me  quite  upon  his  breast,  he  remounted  over 
the  same  path  by  which  he  had  descended  ;  nor 
did  he  weary  of  holding  me  clasped  to  him,  until 
he  had  borne  me  up  to  the  summit  of  the  arch, 
which  is  the  passage  from  the  fourth  to  the  Rfth 
rampart.  Here  he  gently  set  down  his  burden, 
gently  by  reason  of  the  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliff,  which  would  have  been  a  difficult  passage  for 
goats.  From  there  (namely,  the  bridge)  another 
great  valley  was  discovered  to  me. 

Professor  Luigi  Rocca,*  in  an  admirable  lecture 
on  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
observes  that  in  Dante's  indignation  two  sentiments 
were  combined,  the  religious  and  the  political.  He 
found  in  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Popes  of 
his  time  the  primary  cause  of  the  ills  being  suffered 
by  the  Church  and  by  true  religion;  and  he  also 
found  there  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  effectual 
consummation  of  his  political  ideal,  namely,  the 
universal  monarchy  under  the  joint  rule  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor.    The  whole  world  marshalled 

•In  U  Pupate  e  hi  China  nd  Sicolo  XIII,  in  Conftreaie 
tiiinttichi.  Vol.  ii,  pp.   iz^-127.     Milano,   Ulrica  Haepli,  igoi. 

Messrs.  Hocpli  have  published  numerous  splendid  works 
connected  with  Dante  in  recent  years,  among  them  being  a 
Kuinpluous  quarlo  La  Divina  Commtdia  di  DanU  Alighicri  illu- 
itnilii  nii  lutighi  t  nclU  prrsoHi  a  ciira  di  Corrado  Kicci,  ton  30 
tlhlifie  t  400  iincolipU.  Milano,  i8g8,  in  which  there  are  lIIub- 
trationa  of  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Pisa,  Pialoja,  Caki,  Parma 
and  one  in  the  Museum  at  Milan,  ahowing  the  holes  in  whith 
the  baptising  pricst^t  look  their  stand. 
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in  peace  under  the  wings  of  the  two  great  forces,  the 
Imperial  and  the  Papal,  the  one  as  guide  to  earthly 
happiness,  and  the  other  as  the  spiritual  guide  to 
celestial  bliss,  this  was  the  splendid  Utopia  which 
was  formerly  dreamt  of  throughout  tlie  Middle  Ages, 
but  in  undeterminate  outlines,  and  which  found  its 
chief  interpreter  in  Dante  (see  Purg.  xvi,  106-129  '• 
and  Coiivito,  iv,  5. 11.  r6-j3).  It  was  to  the  failure  of 
this  ideal  that  we  may  trace  Dante's  outspoken 
wrath.  {I  give  Professor  Rocca's  own  words,  which 
would  lose  much  in  a  translation) :  "  Di  qui  i  suoi 
giudizi  non  benevoH  pei  papi  del  medio  evo.  anzi  la 
sua  aperta  avversione,  troppo  manifests  sia  nel  si- 
lenzio  sdegnoso  che  egli  serba  davanti  ai  piii  grandi 
fra  essi,  sia  nella  severiti  colla  quale  di  altri  ricerca 
le  coipe  ed  i  difetti  per  chiuderii  nelle  bolge  dell'  in- 
ferno o  per  tormentarli  nei  cerchi  del  purgatorio.  Di 
qui  gli  acerbi  rimproveri  contro  1  papi  suoi  contem- 
poranei,  contro  Bonifazio  VIII  in  particolare,  e  le 
frequent!  invettive  che  risuonano  fino  nel  piu  alto 
de'  cieli  per  bocca  di  san  Pietro  stesso  :  fiere  in- 
vettive che  a  tutta  prima  fanno  stridente  contrasto 
col  sentimento  profondamente  religioso  del  poema. 
Ma  sono  il  grido  appassionato  d'  un  credente,  non 
r  insulto  beffardo  [railing]  di  un  nemico  ;  sono  colpi 
diretti  a  spezzare  il  diadema  temporale  onde  i  papi 
avevano  recinta  la  tiara,  non  a  scalzare  [to  iindermi'ic] 
la  podestd  delle  somme  chiavi,  davanti  alia  quale  il 
poeta  china  reverente  la  fronte,  come  davanti  al- 
Tautoritd  divina  delle  sacre  scritture  "  (0^.  ctt.  p.  127). 

END  OF  CANTO  XIX. 
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CANTO  XX. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (CONTINUED)— THE  FOURTH  BOLCIA  ■ 
THE  DIVINERS  ANO  SORCERliRS-AMPHlARAUS— Tl RE- 
SI  AS— ARUNS—MANTO—EURYPYLUS— MICHAEL  SCOT— 
GUIDO  BONAn-|— ASDENTE. 

The  Nineteenth  Canto  was  brouKht  to  a  close  at  the 
time  when  Virgil,  having  carried  Danle  on  his  breast 
up  the  precipitous  side  of  the  Third  Bol^ta,  con- 
tinued to  bear  him  along  the  bridgeway  until  they 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  that  overhangs  the 
Fourth  Bolf^ia.  He  has  set  him  down  very  gently, 
and  the  Poets  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  won- 
derful spectacle  at  their  feet. 

In  this  Canto  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  Ben- 
venuto,  whose  divisions  seem  much  less  happy  than 
usual,  as  in  each  change  of  scene  he  makes  the 
break  occur  either  in  the  middle  of  the  speech  of 
some  personage,  or  during  an  episode.  I  have  accord- 
ingly adopted  the  following  divisions  :^ 

In  Division  I,  from  ver,  i  to  ver.  24,  Dante  de- 
scribes generally  the  penalty  of  the  Diviners. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  25  to  ver.  51,  he  men- 
tions certain  Diviners  of  Ancient  History  with  an 
evil  reputation  for  various  kinds  of  divination  and 
sorcery. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  52  to  ver.  99,  while  telling 
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the  story  of  Manto,  he  describes  how  she  founded 
Mantua,  the  birthplace  of  Virgil. 

In  Divhion  IV,  from  ver,  loo  to  ver.  130,  he  names 
other  Diviners  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Division  I, — Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante  is 
now  about  to  describe  in  verse  a  new  form  of  tor- 
ment [niwva  petia),  which  has  never  been  seen  or 
heard  of  before,  for  this  penalty  of  the  Diviners  is 
entirely  of  Dante's  own  invention,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  poems  either  of  Virgil  or  Homer.* 


Di  nuova  pcna  mi  convien  far  versi, 
E  dar  ttiHteria  al  ventesiino  canto 
Delia  prima  canzon,  ch'  i  de'  sommersi. 

Id  era  gi^  disposto  tulto  e  quanto 

A  riguardart  nello  acoperto  fondo 
Che  si  bagnava  d'  angoscloso  pianto  : 


I 


*  Bartoli  {Storia  dtlla  Lettcratura  Italiana,  vol.  vi,  part  ii, 
p.  78)  says:  "We  have  not  much  to  inlercsl  us  about  the 
Diviners  in  the  Fourth  Bolg'ui,  except  perhaps  in  observing 
that  Dante  put  no  credence  in  magic  arts."  The  opinion  of 
Bartoli  always  carries  great  weiglil.  but  1  cannot  agree  with 
his  observation  that  Dante  did  not  believe  in  magic.  I  prefer 
to  follow  the  view  of  Benvenuto  (see  p.  ill),  that  Dante's  tears 
(1.  2\)  were  due  to  the  self-reproach  of  the  Poet  at  having  him- 
self dabbled  in  the  arts  of  divinationE. 

i dispmli' Iiillo  e  iiiiiiitlo  a  riguardar :  Some  translate  i/is/ms/o 
as  1  have  done,  ■' placed."  See  Gran  Dinionaria  s.v.  disfoslo, 
^  85  ;  "  Esserc  ben  disposto  per  Trovarsi  in  luogo  acconeio  all' 
azione  relativa."     As  in  P'irg.  xxxiii,  ig-ai  ; — 

"  E  con  Iranquillo  aspctto  :  '  Vien  pii  tosto,' 
Mi  disse,  'lanto  che  a'  io  parlo  teco, 
Ad  a^coltarmi  lu  sie  ben  disposto.'" 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  I''raticelli  :  "  Io  m'  era  poslo  con 
lutla  r  attenzione,"  the  latter  words  explaining  lutlo  e  quanlo. 
Others,  and  they  arc  many,  translate  the  words  "  wholly  intent 
to   look  down."     I  lake  dispoili:  to  refer  to  11.  128,  I2g  of  the 
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E  vidi  uente  per  lo  vallon  tondo 

Venir  tacendo  k  lagrimando.  al  passn 
Che  fan  le  Iclanie*  in  queato  mondo. 

Come  il  viso  mi  scese  in  lor  piii  hasao.t 
Mirabilmente  apparve  esser  travolto 
Ciascun  Ira  'I  mento  c  '1  principio  del  casao  : 

Ch6  dalle  reni  era  tomato  il  vollo,[ 


to 


laal  Canta,  where  we  are  told  Ihal  Virs'l  ''i''  ""t  weary  of 
tarrying  Danle,  unlil  he  had  placed  him  upon  ihe  summit  of 
the  arch  of  the  bridge  Isopra  il  culmo  drll'  urro),  from  whence 
(iirJi)  another  spacious  valley  was  disclosed  to  him  {scvpcrloj, 
which  latter  word  tallies  with  the  scuperlu  /undo  of  I.  5  in  this 
Canto. 

*Utanie :  The  Gran  Duipnnrii'  fs.v.  litania,  S  6)  says  :  "  Per 
le  persone  chc  cantana  le  litanie  in  procesHione."  licnvcnuto 
reads  Utant,  and  remarks  :  "chc  funiio  tc  WiiKC  in  qutslo  inoiulo, 
idest  illi  qui  vadunt  in  processionc."  Tlit  I'ucabolariu  itclta 
Crnsca,  after  quoting  the  present  passage,  adds  :  "  and  because 
these  prayers  and  supplications  [the  primary  meaninR  of 
iiUinu]  are  recited  in  numerous  processions,  the  word  came 
to  signify  'le  persons  che  le  recJtano  '  and  is  here  used  to 
compare  the  slow  and  mournful  step  of  the  Diviners  with  that 
of  those  who  walked  In  religious  processions."  The  Gran  Diiiu- 
nario  says  that  Litania  and  Litania  are  the  modern  forms  of 
the  word.  Litana  and  Lttana  are  obsolt^te  except  sometimes 
in  poetry.  1  may  remark  that  in  some  few  Churches  in  Lon^ 
don,  which  while  observmg  a  HiRh  Kitual,  adhere  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  Early  Anglican  or  Sarum  use,  rejecting  any 
purely  Roman  interpolations,  it  is  the  custom  to  recite  the 
Litany  walking  in  very  slow  procession  round  and  round  the 
Church.  I  may  specially  mention  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Prim- 
rose Hill,  of  which  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  is  the  Vicar.  The 
effect  of  the  Litany  so  recited  is  extremely  solemn, 

+  |7  vii'i  mi  srrsf  in  lor  piii  basiu  :  When  Danle  first  reached 
The  bridge,  the  unhappy  band  seem  to  have  been  some  distance 
off,  BO  thai  his  eye  only  rested  on  them  in  the  mass;  but  as 
they  advanced,  and  came  under  the  bridge,  his  eye  naturally 
travelled  down  lower  and  lower,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to 
distinguish  ihe  grotesque  though  heartre.iding  details  of  their 
sufferings. 

t  tomato  il  vtiHo  :  Spensur  {Faerie  Qntenc,  Book  i,  Canto  viii, 
^&L  30,  31)  describes  Ignaro  as  Himilarly  distorted  : — 
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Ed  indietro  venir  gli  convenia, 
PerchS  il  veder  dinanzi  era  lor  lolto. 
Forse  per  for^a  giS  di  parlasia* 

Si  travolse  cosi  aloun  del  luttn  ; 
Ma  io  nol  vidi.  ni  credo  che  sia. 

Of  a  new  punishment  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make 
verses,  and  furnish  matter  for  the  twentieth  Canto 
of  the  first  Lay  {i.e.  Cnnlka),  which  is  about  those 
plunged  down  (in  Hell).  I  was  already  placed  so 
that  I  could  with  my  whole  attention  look  down 
into  the  Abyss  opened  out  betow,  which  was  being 
bedewed  by  tears  of  anfjuish  :  and  I  saw  people 
coming  along  the  vast  circular  valley  silent  and 
weeping,  at  the  pace  which  in  this  world  religious 
processions  maintain.  As  my  sight  descended 
lower  down   upon  Ihem,  each   one  seemed   to  be 
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"  At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 
An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  while  as  snow; 
That  on  a  stalTe  his  feeble  steps  did  Irame, 
And  gwyde  his  weane  t^ale  both  lo  and  fro  ; 
For  his  eye  aighl  him  faykd  long  ygo ; 
And  on  his  arme  a  bouneh  of  kcyes  he  bore, 
Thi^  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow: 
Those  were  the  keyes  of  every  inner  dore  ; 
But  he  could  not  them  use,  but  kept  Ihem  still  in  store. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  moov'd  his  footing  old. 
So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrincled  face  : 
Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 
This  was  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  place. 
And  foster  father  of  the  gyaunt  dead  : 
His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  aread." 
'purloiia  :   Benvenuto  says  that  paralysis  will  sometimes  so 
distort,  dislocate,  and  disarrange  a  man's  neck,  that  he  will 
look   at    himself  transversely,  as   it   were  sideways,   over   his 
shoulder,  and  that  he,  Benvenuto,  had  once  seen  a  little  old 
woman  thus  deformed;  but  never  had  it  been  so  acute  that  it 
could  make  a  man's  face  look  right  down  his  back  behind  him, 
as  was  the  case  with  these  poor  wretches. 
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marvellously  distorted  between  the  chin  and  the 
commencement  of  the  chest  :  for  the  face  was 
turned  towards  the  loins,  and  they  (these  people) 
were  forced  to  walk  backwards,  because  to  look 
forwards  was  taken  from  them.  Perchance  ere 
now  by  violence  of  palsy  some  may  have  become 
thus  completely  deformed  ;  but  I  never  saw  it,  nor 
believe  it  can  be. 


■bod 
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Dante  means  that  he  would  like  to  cite  some 
peculiarly  distressing  case  of  distortion  of  the  human 
iy  to  which  he  could  compare  the  ten-ible  condi- 
tion of  these  Diviners,  but  none  that  he  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  Benvenuto 
begs  his  readers,  however,  to  examine  closely  how 
just  and  suitable  is  the  punishment  assigned  to  the 
Diviners.  They  are  represented  walking  slowly 
along  the  valley,  with  their  faces  twisted  round  so 
as  to  look  down  their  backs,  and  all  of  them  weeping. 
Now  here  they  are  seen  with  their  faces  turned  the 
wrong  way,  for  as  they  had  wished  to  see,  far  away 
in  the  distant  future,  events  which  must  be  uncertain 
to  man.  so  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Who  alone 
knoweth  the  future,  they  can  now  only  see  what  is 
behind  them. 

Dante  is  unable  to  restrain   his  tears,  and  Ben- 
venuto remarks  that  the  passage  which  now  follows 

,as  been  often  misunderstood,  for  it  is  a  very  subtle 
piece  of  imagery,  and  the  real  meaning  of  it  is  the 
insinuation  by  Dante  that  many  excellent  men  have 

ielded  to  the  folly  of  Divination ;  and  that  this 
matter  came  home  to  Dante  himself,  who  had  at 
times  dabbled  in  astrology,  and  had  wished  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  Poem. 
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Ed  indielrn  venir  gti  convenia, 
Perche  11  vcder  dinan^i  ern  lor  lolln.  15 

FoTse  per  forza  glk  di  partasia* 

Si  travolse  cost  akun  del  tutto  ; 
Mb  io  no!  vidi,  ni  credo  che  si&. 

or  a  new  punishment  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make 
verses,  and  furnish  matter  for  the  twentieth  Canto 
of  the  first  Lay  {i.e.  Cautka),  which  is  about  those 
plunged  down  {in  Hell),  I  was  already  placed  so 
that  I  could  with  my  whole  attention  look  down 
into  the  Abyss  opened  out  below,  which  was  being 
bedewed  by  tears  of  anguish  :  and  I  saw  people 
coming  along  the  vast  circular  valley  silent  and 
weeping,  at  the  pace  which  in  this  world  religious 
processions  maintain.  As  my  sight  descended 
lower  down   upon  them,  each  one  seemed   to  be 


"  At  last,  with  creeping  crooked  pace  forth  came 
An  old  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow; 
Thai  on  a  staffe  his  feeble  steps  did  frame, 
And  gwyde  bis  wearie  gate  both  to  and  fro ; 
For  his  eye  sight  him  fayled  long  ygo; 
And  on  his  arme  a  bounch  of  keyes  he  bore, 
The  which  unused  rust  did  overgrow; 
Those  were  the  keycs  of  every  inner  dore  ; 
But  he  could  not  them  use.  but  kept  them  still  in  store. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold, 

How  he  did  fashion  his  untoward  pace; 

For  as  he  forward  nioov'd  his  footing  old. 

So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrincled  face  : 

Unlike  to  men,  who  ever,  as  they  trace, 

Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

This  WHS  the  auncient  keeper  of  that  place. 

And  foster  father  of  the  gj'aunt  dead  ; 

His  name  Ignaro  did  his  nature  right  arcad." 

* parUiia  :   Benvenuto  says  that  pacalysia  will  sometimes  so 

distort,  dislocate,  and  disarrange  a  man's  neck,  that  he  will 

look   at    himself  transversely,  as   it   were  sideways,   over   his 

shoulder,  and  that  he,  Benvenuto,  had  once  seen  a  little   old 

woman  thus  deformed  i  but  never  had  it  been  so  acute  that  it 

could  make  a  man's  face  look  right  down  his  back  behind  him, 

as  was  the  case  with  these  poor  wretches. 
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marvellously  distorted  between  the  chin  and  the 
commencement  of  the  chest :  for  the  face  was 
turned  towards  the  loins,  and  ihey  (these  people) 
were  forced  to  walk  backwards,  becauKe  to  look 
forwards  was  taken  from  them.  Perchance  ere 
now  by  violence  of  palsy  some  may  have  become 
thus  completely  deformed  ;  but  1  never  saw  it,  nor 
believe  it  can  be. 

Dante  means  that  he  would  like  to  cite  some 
peculiarly  distressing  case  of  distortion  of  the  human 
body  to  which  he  could  compare  the  terrible  condi- 
tion of  these  Diviners,  but  none  that  he  has  ever 
^Meen  or  heard  of  could  give  an  idea  of  it.  Benvenuto 
begs  his  readers,  however,  to  examine  closely  how 
just  and  suitable  is  the  punishment  assigned  to  the 
Diviners.  They  are  represented  walking  slowly 
along  the  valley,  with  their  faces  twisted  round  so 
as  to  look  down  their  backs,  and  all  of  them  weeping. 
ow  here  they  are  seen  with  their  faces  turned  the 
wrong  way,  for  as  they  had  wished  to  see,  far  away 
in  the  distant  future,  events  which  must  be  uncertain 
to  man,  so  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  Who  alone 
knoweth  the  future,  they  can  now  only  see  what  is 
behind  them. 

Dante  is  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  and  Ben- 
venuto remarks  that  the  passage  which  now  follows 
has  been  often  misunderstood,  for  it  is  a  very  subtle 
piece  of  imagery,  and  the  real  meaning  of  it  is  the 
insinuation  by  Dante  that  many  excellent  men  have 
yielded  to  the  folly  of  Divination  ;  and  that  this 
matter  came  home  to  Dante  himself,  who  had  at 
limes  dabbled  in  astrology,  and  had  wished  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  as  may  be  seen  in  this  Poem. 
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what  truths  he  ever  uttered,  for  never  through  all 
the  days  of  niy  hfe  did  I  set  eyes  upon  one,  although 
I  have  had  knowledge  of  and  acquaintance  with 
many.'  Truly  I  admit  that  the  stars  do  not  lie,  but 
the  astrologers  lie  handsomely  about  the  stars." 

Division  11. — Dante  is  not  long  allowed  to  shed 
tears  of  compassion  for  the  Diviners.  Virgil  rebukes 
him  for  feeling  pity  for  those  who  are  thus  condemned, 
as  though  God  had  punished  them  unjustly.* 

Cerlo  i'  piangea,  pog^iato  ad  un  de'  rocchi  25 

Del  duro  scoglio,  ei  t  chc  la  mia  scorta 
Mi  dJBGc: — "Ancor  sci  tu  dcgli  ftUri  sciocchi  ? 

Qui  vive  la  piet^l  quando  i  ben  marta. 


•Compare  Lev.  x,  6,  where  when  Nadaband  Abihu  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  from  God  for  their  presumption  in  venturing 
to  offer  unconaccrated  incenst  in  the  Tabernacle,  Moses  for- 
bade their  own  familj-  to  mourn  for  them;  "And  Moses  said  unto 
Aaron,  and  unto  Elea/ar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons,  Uncover 
not  your  heids,  neither  rend  your  clothes,  lest  yc  die,  and  lest 
wrjth  come  upon  all  the  people:  but  let  your  brethren,  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord  hath 
kindled." 

iP  piaHgttt  .  .  .  si :   Compare  Inf.  v,  139-141  ; — 
"  Mentre  chc  I'  uno  spirto  questo  disse, 
L'  allro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade 
lo  vcnni  meno  si  com'  io  morisse." 

And  ChristiaH  Year,  Eltvenlli  Sunday  after  Trinity,  at.  5  :— 
"  The  fire  of  God  is  seen  to  fall 
[Thou  know'st  it)  on  this  earthly  ball ; 
Full  many  a  soul,  the  price  of  blood, 
Mark'd  by  th'  Almighty's  hand  for  good, 
To  utter  death  that  hour  shall  sweep  — 
.4nd  will  the  Saints  in  Heaven  dare  weep  ?  " 

^pitli) :  RIanc  (Suggio,  p.  199)  has  an  admirable  article  upon 
this  passage.     He   interprets   it:    "Qui   vive  la   pielS  {pittas. 
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Chi  t  pill  scellerato  chc  calui 

Che  al  giudizio  divin  passion  porta  P  *  30 

Certainly  I  was  weeping,  leaning  against  one  of 
the  projecting  crags  of  the  hard  rock-bridge,  so 
that  m>  Escort  said  to  me :  "  Art  thou  even  now 
among  the  other  fools?  Here  pit)'  is  alive  when 
it  is  wholly  dead.  Who  is  more  wicked  than  he 
who  has  compassion  (antagonistic)  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  God  ? 


I  Cai 

^^  Virgil  had  not  reproved  Dante  for  showing  com- 
passion for  those  punished  for  sins  of  Incontinence 
and  Violence,  such  as  Francesca,  Ciacco,  and  Pier 
delle  Vigne  ;  and  even  to  the  degraded  beings  men- 
tioned in  Canto  xvi,  he  invites  Dante  to  be  courteous. 
But  no  sooner  are  they  down  in  the  valleys  of  Male- 
bolge,  than  all  this  is  changed,  and  Virgil  seldom  or 
never  speaks  of  the  tormented  but  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt or  reproof.     He  listens  with  complacency  to 

divozivne),  quando  la  piclJL  (compasiionc)  i  ben  morta."     Com- 
pare/n/.  ix^iiii,  150:— 

"  E  cortesia  fu  in  lui  esacr  villano." 
And  Par.  iv,  105  :— 

"  Per  non  perdcr  pieli  si  fc'  spicl.ilo." 
*  passion  porta:  There  are  three  variants  here,  namcly> 
pasiioH  porta,  passion  compiirla,  and  conipiissioii  porlil,  all  of 
which  Dr.  Moore  {Tlxtuat  Criticism,  p.  326)  Bays  have  much 
KUpport  from  the  MSS.  He  rnlher  prefers  passion  porta,  as 
probably  in  the  otisinal  tcxl,  sins:c  il  is  rather  an  unfamiliar 
phrase,  and  leaves  the  rhythm  somewhat  rugged,  and  therefore 
possibly  compassion  pvrla  was  intended  to  remedy  thtse  defectB. 
.  ,  ,  The  sense  may  perhaps  be  (he  some,  whether  on:  reads 
paision  or  compaisian.  The  Vocaholario  delta  Crusca,  s.v.  pas- 
stone,  SiJ,  says:  "  Portar  pasaionc  ad  uno,  vale.  Aver  cam- 
passione  di  lui."  Compare  Boccaccio.  Decani,  Giorn.  viii', 
Nov.  7:  "  Ma  la  sua  (ante,  la  qu:ile  gran  passion  Ic  porlava, 
non  irovando  moclo  di  levar  la  sun  donna  del  dolnr  preso  per 
to  perduto  amante,  vcdcndo  lo  scolare  al  modo  usato  per  la 
contrada  passarc,  entri)  in  uno  sciqcco  penaiero,"  etc. 

II,  HZ 
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Dante's  outburst  of  indignation  against  the  Simon- 
iacal  Popes,  and  now  rebukes  him  for  pitying  the 
Diviners,  to  do  which,  is  like  passing  censure  upon 
the  Justice  of  God. 

Virgil  now  commences  a  long  discourse  by  direct- 
ing Dante's  attention  to  Amphiaraus. 

Drizza  la  lesta,  drizza,  e  vedi  a  cui 

S'  aperae  agli  occhi  de'  Teban  la  terra, 
Per  eh'  ei  gridavan  tutti  :  '  Dove  rui, 

Anfiarao  ?  •  perchfi  lasi;i  la  guerra  ? ' 

H  non  reatd  di  ruinare  a  valle  35 

Fino  a  Min6s,  chc  ciascheduno  afferra. 

Mira  che  ha  fatto  petto  delle  spalle: 
Perchi  voile  veder  troppo  davante, 
Diretro  guards,  e  fa  retroso  calle. 

Lift  up  thy  head,  lift  (it)  up,  and  behold  him  to 
whom  the  earth  opened  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Thebans,  whereat  they  all  began  to  cry  out : 
'  Whither  art  thoa  falling,  Amphiaraus  ?  Where- 
fore quittest  thou  the  warfare  ? '     And  he  ceased 


*  Anfiarao:  Amphiaraus  was  one  nf  the  seven  kings  who 
besieged  Thebes.  When  war  was  declared,  having  knowledge 
of  (uturily,  and  foreseeing  his  own  dcalh,  he  concealed  himself; 
but  his  wife  Eriphyle,  bribed  by  Polynices  with  the  present  of 
a  necklace  and  a  robe,  revealed  his  hiding-place.  He  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  opening  of  the  earth.  Sec  Statius,  Thcb. 
vii,  789-823 ;  and  ibid,  viii,  i,  ((  ieq.  Dante  borrowed  the  inci- 
dent from  Statius,  and  the  words  Dnvc  mi,  et  seq.,  in  (he  pre- 
sent passage  are  evidently  imitated  from  Pluto's  words  to . 
Amphiaraus,  in  Tlnb.  viii,  84,  85  ; — 

"At  tibi  quos,  inquit.  Manes,  qui  limitc  praeceps 
Non  licilo  per  inane  ruis  ? " 
Dr.  Moore  (Stmiia  in  DanU,  i,  p.  247]  remarks  that  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  introduction  of  Minos  into  both  these  passages  from 
Uante  and  Statius,  though  with  different  associations  ;  in  Inf. 
XX.  36  as  the  minister  of  condeninalion  ;  and  in  Thcb.  viii,  27, 
ct  seq.,  as  the  minister  of  mercy.  Compare  also  Pindar,  AfflWaK 
OM,  Ode  ix. 
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not  to  fall  down  headlong  as  far  as  Minos,  who 
iaj's  hold  on  everyone.  Behold  how  he  has  made 
a  breast  of  his  shoulders:  because  he  sought  to 
see  loo  far  forward  (now)  he  looks  behind,  and 
treads  a  backward  path. 

The  next  Diviner  to  be  noticed  is  Tiresias. 

Vedi  Tireaia,*  che  mulo  sembiante,  40 

Quaridc  di  maschio  femmina  divenne, 
CanKiondosi  le  membre  tutte  quante; 

E  prima  poi  ribatter  ^'i  convenne 

Li  due  scrpenti  avvolti  con  la  verga, 

Che  riavesbc  le  maschill  penne.  45 

Behold  Tiresias,  who  changed  hia  semblance, 
when  from  male  he  became  female,  transforming 
every  one  of  his  members;  and  afterwards  he  was 
obHged  once  more  to  smite  the  two  intertwined 
serpents  with  his  wand,  before  he  could  regain  his 
masculine  plumage  {i.e.  sex). 

Tiresias  had  a  daughter  named  Manto,  of  whom 
more  anon, 

Dante  now  introduces  Aruns,  who  according  to 
Lucan  was  a  renowned  Etruscan  augur.  Aruns 
lived  up  in  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  then,  as  now, 

•  ri>«w  :  Tiresias  was  a  celebrated   prophet  of  Thebes  in 
Greece.     It  is  said  that  In   his   youlh   he  found   Iwn  serpents 
twined  together  on   Mount  Cyllene,  and  having  struck  them 
with  his  staff,  to  separate  them,  he  found  himself  changed  inio 
a  girl.     Seven  years  after  (his  he  chanced  lo  find  these  serpents 
again,  and   having  once  more  struck  thcni,  he  recovered  his 
original  manhood.     Compare  Ovid,  Melum.  iii,  324-331 : — 
"Corpora  serpcntum  baculi  violaverat  ictu  ; 
Dei]ue  viro  factus  (mirabile)  fcmina,  seplem 
Egerat  autumnos.     Octavo  rursus  cosdem 
^^^^^B  Vidit  ;  et.  Est  vestrae  si  tanta  potentia  plagae, 

^^^^^B  Dixit,  et  auctoris  sortem  in  contraria  itiulei ; 

^^^^^P  Nunc  quoque  vos  feriam.     Percussus  anguibua  isdem 
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famous  for  their  beautiful  white  marble  ;  he  princip- 
ally exercised  his  art  in  the  City  of  Luna,  situated  in 
the  plain  below.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
predict  the  issue  of  the  war  between  C^sar  and 
Pompey,  whereupon,  though  somewhat  ambiguously, 
he  foretold  the  ultimate  success  of  the  former. 

Aronta*  6  quel  che  al  ventre  gli  s"  atterga, 

Che  nci  monti  di  Luni.t  dove  ronca  J 


*  Arantu  :  Compare  Lucao,  Pilars,  i,  584-588: — 
"...  placuil  TuscoB  dc  more  vetualo 
Acciri  vates:  quorum  qui  maximus  nevo 
Aruns  incoluit  desenae  mnenia  Luiiae, 
Fulminis  edottus  molua,  venasque  ualenles 
Fibraruiii,  ct  monitus  vDlilantis  in  acre  pennae." 
On  motitia   Lunat  ace  Moore,  Studies  in  DanU,  i,  p.  24a:  "The 
reading  in  nearly  all   MSS.  is  t^aid  to  be  Lucae  (Lucca)  here, 
and  this  is  now  found  in  most  recent  editiona,  bul  Dante's  MS. 
evidently  had  Lunnr,  since  in  the  next  lines  he  emphasises  the 
reference  to  the  localily  of  Carr.ira  and  the  Lunigiana,  in  which 
he  had  a  special  inleresl,  having  certainly  spent  a  pnrtion  of  his 
time  in   exile  there,   under  the   protection   of  the   Malaspina. 
(See  Purg.  viii,  115-139)." 

t  Luni ;  The  ancient  Luna,  a  citj-  of  Etruria,  siluated  on  ihc 
left  bank  of  the  Macra,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and  therefore 
on  the  confines  of  LiKuria.  Pliny  calls  it  the  chief  city  of 
Etruria ;  Ptolemy  mentions  it  first  among  the  Etrurian  cities  : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  .Etruscans  during  the  height 
of  their  prosperity,  but  at  the  lime  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Rome,  il  had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lifiurians. 
The  period  of  its  final  decay  is  uncertain.  U  was  sacked  by 
the  Lombards  in  630,  and  by  the  Saracens  in  849  and  again  in 
1016,  and  Diintc,  writing  after  ijoo,  makes  Cacciaguida  speak 
of  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  cities  that  had  sunk  into  complete 
decay,  and  therefore  the  decline  of  illustrious  families  need 
not  excite  his  wonder.  See  Par.  xvi,  73-78: — 
"Se  lu  riguardi  Luni  ed  Urbisaglia 

Come  son  ite,  e  come  se  ne  vanno 
Diretro  ad  esse  Chlusi  e  Sinigagliu, 
Udir  come  le  schiatle  si  disfanno, 
Non  ti  parri  nuova  cosa  n£  forte, 
Poscia  che  le  cittadi  tcrmine  hanno," 
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Lo  CairarcBe  chc  di  solto  alberga, 
Ebbe  Irn  bianchl  marmi  la  spclonca 

Per  sua  dimora;  onde  a  guardar  te  stclle 
E  il  mar  non  gli  era  la  veduta  tronca. 

AruDB  is  that  one  who  has  his  back  near  his 
(Tiresiaa's)  be)!y,  he  who,  in  the  mountains  of 
Luni,  where  the  Carrarese  that  dwells  at  their  foot 
tills  the  soil,  had  for  his  dwelling  a  cave  among 
the  white  marbles ;  whence,  foe  gazing  at  the 
stars  and  the  sea  his  view  was  not  obstructed. 
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The  name  o(  Luni  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
which  is  called  the  Lunigiana.  Gclh  refers  to  the  famous  but 
long-discredited  Cmnmintaria  of  Anniua  Vilerbiensis  [i.f.  Gio- 
vanni Nanni],  Romae,  149S,  z  vols.  foL,  who  maintains  that 
after  the  Deluge.  Nnah,  havinj;  aent  forth  his  sons  to  inhabit 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  came  himself  to  dwell  in  litruria.  and 
that  Luna  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  he  buill.  As  he 
introduced  vme-growing  and  wine  into  the  district,  he  acquired 
the  name  of  lana  derived  from  la,  a  brint:er,  ond  /n,  wine, 
words  in  the  Armenian  tongue  which  Noah  is  supposed  Jo  have 
hri'iiglil  with  him  into  the  country  !  And  from  this,  the  town, 
and  subsequently  the  surioundrnj!  Itrtilorj',  came  to  be  called 
Luni  lani,  whence  Lunigiana.  Gelli  would  seem  lo  bu  a  be- 
liever in  this  absurd  fable. 

I  ronca  for  arroncii.  The  Viicabolario  JelUi  Cuisa  says  this  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  dnrui'ifui,  to  toot  up  weeds,  and  a  pass- 
age is  quoted  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  a  held  of  buck- 
wheat [suggi'ru]  be  cleared  of  weeds  [iirroiicjta]  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  be  well  hoed  [mrchiata]  in  the  month  of  June.  I 
mention  this,  because  some  translate  ninca  in  this  passage 
"hoes,"  It  is,  however,  according  to  Blanc  f  [""w.  £)«"(.),  and 
the  I'nc,  dclla  Crusea,  lo  be  taken  in  its  wider  sense  o{  "  to  till, 
to  cultivate  the  soil."  The  following  is  interesting;  " Riincare, 
dicono,  qui  t  lo  stesso  che  arroiiciiK^  neltare  i  boschi  per  poi 
coltivarli,  d'  onde  la  frase.  Fart  mi  ronco.  viva  nel  Casentino. 
Ma  forse  arromari  ha  qui  il  5i,i;nificalo  di  arromare.  voce  viva 
in  moltc  parti  del  nosiro  paese,  e  fra  queste  nella  Lunigiana,  a 
significare  '  Esse  re  uno  affalicato  o  inlento  e  assiduo  al 
lavoro."  Questa  voce,  ollre  ad  essere  propria  del  luogn  di 
cui  Dante  parla.  ben  s'  addice  at  lavorio  assiduo  dell'  opera 
de'  marmi,  che  allora  piu  che  mai  fervcva  in  Carrara."  (Ca- 
verni,  Voci  e  mvJi  detla  Divina  Commedia  dell'  iiui  popolari 
loicano :  Dizionarctto,  Firenze,  1877.) 
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Among  ordinary  persons,  when  one  walks  behind 
the  other,  it  is  the  hindermost  whose  belly  is  near 
the  back  of  the  foremost ;  but  in  this  Circle  it  is  just 
the  contrary;  as  they  keep  stepping  backwards,  the 
belly  of  Tiresias,  who  is  in  advance  of  Aruns,  is 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  back  of  Aruns,  who 
follows  after  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  front  of 
the  body  of  Tiresias. 

Division  III. — Virgil  now  relates  at  great  length 
how  the  City  of  Mantua,  his  own  birthplace,  was 
founded  by  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  he 
hints  that  the  topic  is  one  which  he  takes  pleasure 
in  discussing.  He  first  points  out  the  approaching 
form  of  Manto,  whose  face  is  turned  towards  the 
Poets,  as  with  her  body  she  is  stepping  backwards. 
Her  hair,  therefore,  falls  down  over  her  bosom, 
which,  as  well  as  the  front  part  of  her  body,  is  not 
seen  by  the  Poets. 

E  quella  che  ricopre  le  inammellc, 

Che  lu  non  vedi,  con  le  Ircccie  hcioIIc, 
E  ha  di  1^  ogni  pilnsa  pelle, 

Manlo*  fu,  che  cerco  per  Icrre  molte  t  55 

*UaHUi :  Blanc  (Saggio)  points  out  that  Uante  in  this  pas- 
sage had  represented  Manto  in  Hell,  but  in  Purg.xxii,  100-114, 
he  describes  how  Virgil  recounted  to  him  Ihe  names  of  some 
of  the  shades  in  Limbo  (nel  prima  cinghio  del  careers  ciao)  and 
he  says  (1.  113) ; — 

"  Evvi  la  figlia  di  Tiresia  e  Tcti," 
which  IS  usually  .supposed  to  refer  to  Manto.  Some,  however, 
{t^.  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Puusanias)  ^sy  that  Tiresias  had  two 
daughttrs,  and  that  the  one  in  Limbo  is  Daphne.  Blanc  {Vac. 
Dbii(.)  approves  of  Ihia  view.  Dr.  Mnore  (Studio,  in  Daiilc,  i,  pp. 
/7i-'75)  remarks  thai  Dante's  Ireatment  of  the  fable  of  Manto 
is  very  curious.  Apart  from  the  unique  instance  of  inaccuracy 
into  which   Dftnte  has  fallen   by   placing  her  in   the   Eighth 
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I'oscia  si  pose  \k  dove  nacqu'  \o  ; 

Onde  un  poco  mi  place  chc  m'  ascoltc. 
Poscia  che  il  padre  suo  di  vita  uscio, 

E  vcnnc  serva  la  citti  di  Baco, 

Quesla  gran  tempo  per  lo  mondo  gio.  60 

SusD  in  Italia  bella  giacc  un  laca 

Appii  dcir  alpc,  the  serra  Lamagna 

Sopra  Tiraili,  ch'  ha  oome  Benaco* 


Circle  of  Ihe  /n/tmo,  and  also  in  Limbo  (Purg.  xxii,  113},  he 
puis  a  curious  story  into  the  mouth  of  Vireil  inconsistent  with 
that  poet's  own  account  of  the  matter  in  Ihe  JEiiiid,  And  this 
is  introduced  in  languatfe  which  makes  it  look  like  a  retracta- 
linn  on  the  part  of  VirKil;  in  other  words,  Uanle  here  inten- 
tionally corrects  the  Virgilian  legend.  .  .  .  The  Virgilian 
accnunl  (,Co.  x,  ig8-2oo)  is  that  Ocnus,  son  of  the  river  Tiber 
and  the  prophetess  Manto  founded  Mantua:  — 

"[Ocnus]  Falidicae  Mantus  et  Tusci  filius  amnis, 
Qui  muros  malrisque  dedit  tibi,  Mantua,  nomen." 
Compare,  too,  Isi  iorc,  Origincs,  xv,  I.  59:  "  Man  to  Tircsiae  filia 
post  interitum  Thebanorum  dicitur  delala  in  Itatiam  Manluam 
condidiasc." 

feered  per  Urrc  molU :  See  Gran  Dhimiarw,  s.v.  cercare,  g  li : 
"  Andare  attornn  veggendo."  The  present  passage  is  quoted. 
Also  Arioslo,  OtI.  Fur.  Canlo  xxix,  si.  57  :— 

"  Dopu  mollci  cercare,  alfin  discende 
Verso  merigge  alia  terra  di  Spagna." 
Ca&telvetrn  thinks  that  in  this  passage  ctrcCi  has  no!  its  usual 
liignificaiion  as  from  qiiutrcre,  or  else   Dnnle  would  have  taid 
that  -Manto  circd  moHc  tern,  and  not,  as  in  the  text,  cercbpcr 
mclU  lerre,  without  saying  what  it  was  that  she  soU|:ht,     The 
word  in  this  passage  must  be  interpreted  :  "roamed  as  avaga 
bund   Ihrnush   many  countries":    and   Castelvetro  says   that 
Dante  has  looked  back  here  to  the  original  sense  of  ccrcarc, 
which  is  derived  from  c\mnma  or  sWiuv,  which  means  "to  go 
round  and  round." 

*  an  Uico  .  .  .  ch'  ha  nomt  Bcnmo  :  Benvenuto,  giving  a  sort 
of  general  description  of  Ihe  Lake  of  Garda,  says ;  "  You  must 
know  that  at  the  head  of  this  lake  there  is  an  exceedingly  fair 
castle,  which  is  called  Ripa  {Rivit).  in  the  diocese  of  Trcnto  : 
while  at  Ihe  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  is  another  castle  very 
stately  and  strong,  which  is  called  Pischeria,  in  the  diocese  of 
Verona  ;  and  in  the  lake  itself,  at  a  distance  from  Pischeria  of 
perhaps  six  miles,  there  is  a  small  island,  which  is  called  Ser- 
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Per  [tiille  fonti,  credo,  e  piii  si  bagna, 

Tra  Garda*  c  Val  Camonica.t  Apennnino.J       65 
Dell'  acqua  che  nel  delto  lago  stagna. 

Loco  ft  nel  me^/o  IS,§  dove  il  Trentino 

mione,  where  I  saw  remains  of  vast  and  very  ancient  buildings 
underground:  and  this  island  is  only  inhabited  by  fishermen, 
nor  is  there  anything  grown  there  except  the  olive  oil  in  which 
they  try  those  fish  which  are  called  carpioni,  which  fish  are 
excellent  eating,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time." 

*  Garda  :  A  small  town  situated  on  the  south-eastern  shore 
nf  the  Lake  of  Garda. 

t  I'll?  Caiiwiiica  :  One  of  the  largest  valleys  in  Lombardy, 
which  extends  for  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  chain  of 
Tonale  and  the  mountains  to  the  South  of  Bormio,  as  far  as 
the  Lake  of  Isco,  Through  this  valley  the  river  OnWo  flows 
into  the  Lake  of  Iseo. 

X  Afennino :  Scartazdni  does  not  agree  with  Blanc  (who, 
like  many  others,  reads  Pcniiino)  thai  this  from  the  errors  of 
copyists  has  become  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the 
Divinn  Coniintdia,  He  says  the  difficulty  has  simply  arisen 
from  people  not  knowing  that  Apcnnino  does  not  mean  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  but  a  single  mountain,  Monlc  Apcnnino, 
and  he  explains  that  the  expression  Ira  Garda  t  Vat  Camoika 
would,  besides  the  lake  itself,  include  the  whole  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  from  whose  eastern  slopes  the  lake  receives  its 
waters.  One  single  mountain  in  this  chain  is  the  Monte 
Apcnnino  here  spoken  of.  and  at  whose  foot  flows  the  river 
Toscolano.  Monte  Apcnnino  is  not  marked  on  the  maps,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  situated  between  Gargnano  and  Maderno, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Gelli  lakes  Monte 
Apennino  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  says  :  "  And  this  lake  is 
formed  by  more  than  a  thousand  springs,  that  have  their 
source  in  Monte  Apcnnino  between  Garda  and  Val  Camonica, 
which  valley  is  in  ihe  lerritory  of  Hrescia."  The  first  four 
editions  all  read  Aptnaiiio.  Wilte  has  a  note  in  which  he 
takes  the  same  view  as  Gelli  and  Scarlazzini  as  to  the  Apcn- 
nino in  this  passage  being  u  single  mountain.  Vellutelln  en- 
larges on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  Apcnnino  to  be  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  He  remarks  that  they  who  support  that 
view  seem  to  forget  that  the  iiiillc /uiili,  on  ihc  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennine  chain,  all  How  by  Kavenna  into  the  rtver  Po,  and 
not  into  the  Lago  Benaco. 

^  £.'ifo  ^  nel   tiiezxo  Id.  etc.;  Of  this   spot  Vellutello,  in  the 
edition  of  Marcolini,  Venice,  1544,  says:  "Not  far  from  Mai- 
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Pastore,  c  quel  di  Brescia,  e  il  Veronese 
Segnar  potna,  se  (esse  quel  cammlno. 

And  that  woinan  who  with  loosened  tresses  covers 
her  breasts  which  thou  seesl  not,  and  has  on  that 

side  all  the  skin  that  bears  hair,  was  Manto,  who 
wandered  through  many  lands,  and  afterwards 
settled  there  where  I  was  born  {i.e.  at  Mantua), 
about  which  it  pleases  me  that  thou  hearken  to 
me  for  a  while.  After  that  her  father  had  de- 
parted from  life,  and  the  City  of  Bacchus  (Thebes) 
had  become  enslaved,  she  for  a  long  time  roamed 
about  the  world.  Up  above  in  beautiful  Italy 
there  is  a  lake  lying  at  the  foot  of  that  Alpine 
chain  which  shuts  in  Germany  above  the  Tyrol, 
and  it  is  called  Benacus  (i.e.  the  Lake  of  Garda). 
Through  a  thousand  springs  and  more,  I  believe, 
between  Garda  (the  village)  and  Val  Camonica, 
(Mount)  Apennino  is  laved  by  the  water  which 
settles  in  the  said  lake.  There  in  Ihe  midst  of  it 
is  a  spot  where  (each  one  of  three  Bishops),  the 
Pastor  of  Trent,  and  he  of  Brescia,  and  he  of 
Verona,  might,  if  he  travelled  that  way,  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  (i.e.  might  give  his  Episcopal 
benediction  in  his  own  Diocese). 

The  three  Dioceses,  Trent,   Brescia  and  Verona, 
have  their  boundaries  in  an  island  in  the  lake. 


aencse,  and  opposite  to  an  islet  called  San  Giorgio,  there  Ih  a 
place,  of  which  the  popular  name  is  Tcrmelion,  bul  thai  is  a 
corruption.  It  should  properly  be  called  T(rminon,  from  Ur- 
min»  [limit,  boundary]."  Scarlaitzini  says  it  is  the  islet  near 
(he  point  of  Mancrba  (near  the  south-wtst  corner  of  the  lake) 
of  which  Bishop  Ooniat;a  records,  that  there  was  on  the  upper 
part  a  Kmall  chapel  dedicated  to  St,  Mar|;arel  iii  ci»\ncntii<ri 
parte  atdUuIa  quoiJam  sanctae  Margarclkilc  dicata)  \  and  which 
was  under  Ihe  jurisdiction  of  three  bishops  {Triitcntino  uilicrl, 
Briiinisi,  utque  Ver«n<Hii).  This  islft  belonged  lu  the  convent 
of  the  Franciscans,  of  which  Bishop  Gonzaga  had  previously 
been  the  Superior,  and  he  uienlioned  the  chapel  a.s  existing  in 
his  time. 
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Virgil  passes  on  to  describe  the  fortress  of  Pe- 
schiera,  and  Benvenuto  says  that  he  does  so  that  he 
may  proceed  io  regular  order,  and  speak  of  the  river 
Mincio,  which  there  flows  out  of  the  lake,  and  thereby 
bring  him  to  his  subject  matter,  which  is  Mantua. 

Siede  Peschiera.*  hello  e  forte  arncse  t  70 

Da  fronteggiar  Hresciani  c  Bergamaachi, 
Ove  la  riva  in['>rno  pii)  disccsc.J 

Ivi  cnnvien  che  tutto  quanto  caschi 

Cio  che  in  grembo  a  Bcnaco  star  non  |iu6, 

E  fassi  fiume  giu  per  verdi  paschi.  75 

Toato  che  I'  acqua  a  correr  mclte  co',^ 

Non  piil  Benaco,  ma  Mencioll  si  chiama 

*  Pcsehitra :  Benvenuto  speaks  of  the  Castle  of  Pcschiera  as 
being  comparatively  modern  in  his  time,  fortified  with  many  a 
tower  and  bastion,  and  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  bulwark  of 
the  whole  country  side. 

t  Mid  e  forU  arncse  .-  Compare  Tasso,  Ger.  Lib.  Canto  i,  at. 
57:- 

"  Perch'  egli  avea  certe  novcUe  intesc, 

Che  s'  t  d'  Egitto  il  Re  gi^  poEta  in  via 
In  verso  Gaza,  bello  e  forte  arnese 
Da  frontegj^iare  i  Regni  di  Soria." 
t  disuM  :  This  is  generally  understood  to  stand  for  disctndt, 
and  all  the  Commentators  and  translators  treat  the  word  as 
though   it   were  the   present  tense,  but  no  one  ha.s  explained 
that  such  use  is  lawful. 

g  meltc  co' :  Blanc  ( Vac.  Danl.)  says  :  "  mtlUr  co'  d'  un  liitme 
che  comincia  a.  scorrcre  fuori  d'  un  lago."  He  explains  that  co' 
is  a  contraction  of  capo,  Lat,  capiil.  and  signifies  "la  Uila,  U 
capo,  il  principio."     Compare  Inf.  xxi,  64  : — 

"  PoRcia  passd  di  \i  dal  co'  del  ponte." 
And  Pur/;,  iii,  1Z7,  ia8,  where  Manfred  says  :^ 
"  L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 

In  Co'  del  ponte  presso  a  Benevento." 
And  Par.  iii,  95,  96 : — 

"la  tela 

Onde  non  trasse  infino  a  co'  la  spola." 
\\Mtnch  for  Mincio:   C.  Ijaria  (/,'   llalia  ntlUi   Difina  Com- 
nudia,    Manlua,   1B6B)   remarks:    "The   river    Mincio   begins 
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I         Cant 

^H  Where    the   surrounding    shore    lies   lowest.    Pe- 

^^1  schiera,  a  fair  and  powerful  fortress,  is  situated  (id 

^^1  a  position]  to  show  a  (bold)  front  to  them  of  Brescia 

^H  and  Bergamo.     There  of  necessity  must  all  that 

^^H  water  flow  out  which  is  unable  to  remain  within 

^^1  the  bosom  of  Benaco,  and  it  becomes  a  river  (flow- 

^H  ing)  down  through  the  green  pasture-lands.     As 

^H  soon  as  the  water  gathers  head  to  How  (as  a  river), 

^^1  it  is  no  longer  called  Benaco,  but  Mincio.  as  far 

^f  as  Governo,  where  it  falls  into  the  Po. 

Virgil,  having  described  the  Lake  of  Garda  and  the 
river  Mincio,  now  mentions  at  what  point  in  the 
course  of  this  river  his  birthplace  Mantua  was 
founded. 

Non  molto  h&  corao,  che  Irova  una  1aina,+ 

under  the  walls  of  Peschiera  ;  flows  past  Biirghctlo,  Goilo  and 
Rivalta,  at  which  latter  point  il  fornis  the  so-called  Lago 
Supcriore  oi  ^Ia^tlla,  The  lagoon  is  artificial,  the  water  of 
the  Mincio  being  dammed  up  by  one  dike  between  the  city 
and  the  citadel,  and  by  another  between  Porta  Pradella  and 
the  outlying  fortifications.  The  water  that  is  discharged  by 
the  sluices  of  the  Lago  Superiore  forms  two  other  artificial 
lakes  that  surround  the  city.  At  Pietole  the  river  resumes  its 
ordinary  course  as  the  Lower  Mincio,  which  flows  on  to 
the  Po. 

* Govirno,  better  known  as  Governolo,  is  a  small  town  about 
twelve  miles  from  Mantua.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  and  is  situated  at  the  point  where  that  river  flows  Into 
the  Po.  Attila  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  here  with 
Pope  Leo  I,  and  at  his  intercession  to  have  promised  to  depart 
out  of  Italy.     In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  strongly  fortified. 

From  the  above  description  we  may  see  the  accuracy  of 
Dante's  word  hiipitluda  in  the  lines  that  follow,  showing  how 
the  river  spreads  out  into  a  wide  swamp. 

ilama  :  Gelli  remarks  that  this  means  a  spot  which  lies  at  a. 
lower  level  than  the  surrounding  plain,  and  he  says:  "we  [in 
Tuscany]  are  accustomed  so  to  call  certain  flats,  which  from 
lying  very  low,  are  extremely  damp,  and  on  these  we  usually 
plant  trees,  because  the  soil  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  their 
growth,  and  thence  we  talk  of  una  lama  d'  allicri." 
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Nella  qua)  ai  distende  e  la  impaluda,  So 

E  suol  di  state  talora  esser  grama.* 

Not  far  has  it  floweii,  when  it  finds  a  low-lying 
flat,  on  which  it  spreads  out  and  forma  thereof 
a  swamp,  and  in  summer  is  apt  at  times  to  be 

pestilential. 

Being  widened  out  into  a  shallow  lagoon,  it  be- 
comes stagnant  in  summer  from  the  evaporation  of 
its  waters,  and  gives  forth  malarious  exhalations. 

Virgil  now  continues  the  story  of  Manto,  showing 
how  she  selected  this  spot  as  remote  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  men,  and  suitable  for  the  practice  of  her 
magic  arts.  She  did  not  found  Mantua,  but  after 
she  lived  and  died  on  its  future  site,  the  city  was 
built  by  surrounding  tribes  attracted  by  its  impreg- 
nable position. 

Quindi  pflsaando  la  vergine  crudat 

*grania  :  The  l'i>c.  deila  Crusco  (s.v.  gramo,  §  3)  interprets 
the  word  as  "unhciilthy,  peslilcntiBl,"  and  quotes  the  present 
passage,  Scartazzini,  cuntending  that  Danle  has  never  used 
gramo  in  that  sense  before,  wnuid  rather  take  it  to  mean  that 
the  spot  was  inauspicious  ;  but  both  Blanc  and  Gelli  interpret 
it  "  unhealthy  "  in  this  passaKc. 

+  vtrgittt  cnida  :  Both  Benvenuto  and  Gelli  point  out  that  it 
is  only  by  poetic  license  that  Manio  is  here  spoken  of  at:  a 
virgin,  for  she  ia  said  (by  Virgil  himself)  to  have  been  married 
to  a  Tuscan  husband,  and  to  have  had  sons ;  of  whom  one  was 
named  Ocnua  and  the  other  Mopsus.  Benvenuto  thinks  virgo 
must  have  been  meant  for  virago,  which  ia  the  same  thing  as  a 
masculine  woman,  who  follows  masculine  pursuits  ;  in  the 
same  way  that  Virgil  speaks  of  Pasiphae  (Gelli  thinks  ironic- 
ally) as  a  virgin,  when  in  fact  she  was  the  mother  of  Phaedra, 
Ariadne   and   Androgeus.     Compare   Virgil,  BuroUca,  Eel.   vi, 

45-47  •— 

"  El  foriunatam,  si  nunquam  armenta  fuissent, 

Pasiphaen  nivei  solalur  amore  juvenci. 

Ah  virgo  infelix  !  quae  te  dementia  coepit  ?" 
Benvenuto  suggests  that  possibly  Manto  may  have  been  un- 
wedded   when  she  first   letlled  in   this   place,  and  may  have 
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Vide  terra  nel  mezzo  del  pantano, 
Senza  cultura,  e  d'  abilanti  nuda. 

Li,  per  fuggire  agni  consorzio  umano,  85 

Kisteltc  co'  suoi  servi  a  far  sue  arti, 
E  visse,  e  vi  lascii  suo  corpo  vano.* 

Gli  uomini  poi  che  intorno  ernno  sparti 
S'  Hccolsero  a  quel  loco,  ch'  era  forle 
Per  lo  paiiian  che  avea  da  tutte  parti.  90 

F£r  la  citii  sopra  quell'  ossa  morte  ; 
E  per  colei  che  il  loco  prima  elesse, 
Mantova  I'  appellSr  senz'  altra  sorte. 

Passing  by  this  spot  the  savage  maiden  saw  some 
ground  in  the  middle  of  the  fen,  uncultivated,  and 
bare  of  inhabitants.  There,  to. shun  all  human 
fellowship,  she,  with  her  slaves,  abode  to  practise 
her  arts,  and  dwelt,  and  {at  her  death)  left  her 
tenantless  body.  Afterwards  the  men  who  were 
scattered  round  about  gathered  together  at  that 
spot,  which  was  strong  by  reason  of  the  fen  which 
it  had  on  all  sides.  They  built  the  city  above 
those  dead  bones  (of  Manto)  ;  and  on  account  of 
her,  who  had  first  selected  the  place,  they  called 
it  Mantua  without  other  auf;ury. 

married  and  had  children  afterwar.ls.  Dr.  Moore  (Studies  in 
Dante,  i,  pp.  174,  175)  writes  ;  "  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
Slalius  (Titth.  iv,  463I  speaks  of  innulia  Miiiitu,  with  which  we 
may  compare  Dante's  vetgi'ie  cruda,  and  Ihe  various  riles  in 
which  Staiius  describes  her  as  assisting  her  falher  may  perhaps 
be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  Dante's  expression  fur  me  arti. 
Aha  in  Ovid.  Melam.  vi,  157  (a  context  familiar  to  Dante,  con- 
taining; Ihc  stories  of  Arachne  and  Niobe)  Ovid  describes 
Mtinta  as  daushtcr  of  Tiresias ;  'Nam  sata  Tiresia,  venturi 
praescia  Manto,'  etc.  Possibly  Dante  may  have  wished  to 
correct  Virgil's  account  on  the  strcn°th  of  his  other  authorities, 
Ifltius  and  Ovid." 
*(orfii  vano:  This  means  that  Manto  left  her  body  un- 
tenanted liy  her  soul.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Piirg.  v, 
Kii.  loj,  where  Buonconte  da  Montefeltro,  describing  his  death 
at  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  says : — 

"quivi 
Caddi,  e  rimase  la  mia  carne  sola." 
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It  was  usual  in  ancient  times  to  consult  omens 
before  naming  a  city,  as  may  be  read  in  Livy  as  to 
the  origin  of  Rome,  or  in  Varro  as  to  the  foundation 
of  Athens.  Benvenuto  says  that  Valerius  Maximus 
in  his  second  book  relates  that  in  olden  times  no 
public  or  private  matters  were  undertaken  until 
auguries  had  been  performed. 

Virgil,  having  related  the  origin  of  Mantua,  now 
speaks  of  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  lest 
any,  seeing  the  decadence  into  which  it  had  fallen 
in  the  time  of  Dante,  might  be  ignorant  of  its  former 
magnificence.  He  then  charges  Dante  to  recollect 
that  his  is  the  true  account  of  the  origin  of  Mantua, 
and  to  contradict  any  other  stories  that  he  may  hear 
which  do  not  tally  with  it, 

Q'\k  fur  !c  genti  sue  dentro  piCl  spesse. 

Prima  che  la  maCtin  di  Casalodi'"'  95 

Da  Pinanionte  Ingannoricevesse.t 

P(rr&  t'  Hsscnno,  che  se  tu  mai  odi 
Originar  mia  terra  allrlmenti, 
La  veriti  nulla  mcnrogna  frodi." — 

Formerly  its  population  was  more  thick  within  it, 
before  that  the  senseless  Casalodj  had  been  de- 


*  la  maltia  di  Casalodi :  Understand  this  for  i7  mailo  Casalodt 
— Abslract  for  concrete.  The  Guelph  Counts  of  Casalodi  in 
1372  obtained  possession  cif  Mantua.  Alberto  di  Casalodi 
foolishly  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Pinamonte  de' 
Buonacosai,  a  noble  of  Mantua,  that  he  would  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  people,  if  he  banished  to  their  oivn  castles  all  the 
nobles  who  were  obnoxious  lo  them.  This  being  done  Pina- 
monte himself  seJMd  the  government,  drove  out  the  Casalodi, 
and  put  to  a  great  slaughter  all  the  nobles  remaining  In  the 
city  who  were  adherents  nf  the  deposed  family. 

Mngaiiao  ricevtsit :  In  the  Graa  Dh'tonarui.  s.v.  inganno 
under  S  inganno  rtccvcrt,  we  are  told  that  this  is  a  regular 
idiom,  signlfyinif  "to  be  defrauded  of  one's  just  rights." 
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ffauded  of  his  just  rights  by  Pinamonte.  There- 
fore I  warn  thee,  if  ever  thou  hearest  a  different 
origin  ascribed  to  my  native  city,  that  no  falsehood 

may  beguile  the  truth." 

Gelli  thinks  that  these  words  seem  to  show  that  in 
Dante's  time  some  other  account  of  the  foundation  of 

k Mantua  must  have  been  getting  credence. 
Division  IV. — The  long  digression  about   Mantua 
having  been   brought    to  an  end,    Dante,   returning 

»to  the  main  subject  of  the  Canto — first,  however, 
acknowledging  himself  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
accuracy  of  Virgil's  statements — asks  his  Leader  to 
point  out  any  other  noteworthy  spirits. 


Ed  io ; — "  Maestro,  i  tuoi  ragionamenti  • 
Mi  son  hi  ccrci.  e  prendon  si  mia  fcdc, 
Che  gli  ahri  mi  sarian  carboni  spenti.t 

Ma  dimmi  dclla  genie  che  procede, 

Se  tu  ne  vedi  alcun  degno  di  nota ;  | 
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■♦  i  luoi  ras'ionamcHti,  etc. ;  Compare  Inf.  11,  67,  68  :  — 
"  Ed  io  ;  '  Maestro,  assai  chiaro  proccde 
La  lua  raKione,'"  etc. 
\ carboni   spend:    Weak    arguments   are   here   compared  to 
extinguished  coals.     In  Pur.  xvi,  28-31),  the  radiance  in  which 

I  IE  ihe  spirit  of  Caccia^ida,  when  urged   by  Dante  to  recall 
the  mighty  events  of  his  own  days,  is  compared  to  dying  coal 
rekindled  into  flame; — 
',  "Come  s'  avviva  alio  spirar  dc'  venli 

f  Carbone  In  liRmma,  cost  vidi  quella 

Luce  risplendere  a'  miei  blandimenti." 
latcHnde^nodi  iinia  :  Throughout  the  Commedia  we  nolitc 
Dante's  contempt  for  mediocrity      Cacclaguida  Par.  xvil.  tjj- 
14^,1  tells  Dante  that  in  writing  h  s  book  he  should  be  sure  to 
nol^   that  only  the  great,  the  illuslrious,  and  tht   noble,  are 
[worthy  ol  his  pen,  and  that  in  Ihe  three  kingdoms  of  the  dead 
Ihe  has  been  shown 

"  Pur  1'  aniine  che  son  di  fama  note." 
It.  1 
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Chi  solo  B  cio  la  mia  mente  rifiede." — *  105 

And  I :  "  Master,  thy  reasonings  are  to  me  so 
convincing,  and  take  such  hold  on  my  belief,  that 
the  others  would  be  to  me  as  spent  coals  (i.e.  with- 
out light  or  warmth).  But  tell  me  of  the  people 
that  are  moving  past,  if  thou  seest  any  one  worthy 
of  notice  ;  for  only  on  this  is  my  mind  intent." 

During  the  long  narration  by  Virgil,  the  Poets  had 
been  walking  on,  and  had  passed  quite  out  of  sight 
of  the  group  in  which  was  Manto.  The  forms  that 
Dante  now  sees  belong  to  a  different  section  of  the 
shades  in  this  Bolgia. 

Virgil,  complying  with  Dante's  request,  points  out 
the  other  most  notable  Diviners,  the  first  being 
Eurj'pylus,  the  augur  who  predicted  the  fortunate 
hour  for  the  departure  of  the  Grecian  fleet  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy. 

Allor  mi  disse : — "  Quel  che  dalla  gota 

Porgc  la  barba  in  sulle  spallc  t  brune, 
Fq — quando  Grceia  fu  di  maschi  vota 

Si  chc  appena  rimaaer  per  le  cune  — 

AugUTe.l  e  diede  il  punto  con  Calcanta^  110 

In  Aulide  a  tagliar  la  prima  fune. 


I 


*  U<  mill  inenii  rifiede:  Blanc  (_Voc.  Dant  )  interprets  lhi>: 
"  Mon  esprit  ne  vise,  ne  s'attachc  qu'i  ccla."  "  Mein  Geist 
strebl  nur  d.irnach"  The  Vik.  dtlla  Crusca  says:  "aspirarc 
o  jnlendere  a  checchessia."     Some  read  risiedt. 

+  Piir);e  U  harliu  it\  siillt  spiUU :  The  head  being  twisted  com- 
plelely  round,  the  beard  fell  over  the  shoulders. 

;  Fii  .  .  .  nugiire  .-  These  two  words  are  to  betaken  together, 
the  intermediate  words  being  a  parenthesis. 

^CakanU  :  On  ihc  use  of  this  form  instead  of  the  more 
usual  one  Cakiiiite,  see  Nannueei,  Teoriea  dei  Nomi,  pp.  137, 
23S.  On  the  episode  mentinned  here  which  connects  Eury- 
pylus  with  Calchas,  Dante  seems  to  have  confused  two  distinct 
and  separate  incidents,  for  in  the  passage  iri  Virgil  here  referred 
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Euripilo  ebbe  nomc,  e  cosi  il  canta 

L'  alta  mia  Tragcdia  *  in  atcun  loco  : 
Ben  lo  sai  tu,  che  la  sai  tuita  quanta. 


I 


lo,  Virgil  makes  no  allusion  to  Eurypylus  and  Calchas  having 
foretold  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  Greek  l^eet  frnm  Autis. 
See  Mn.  ii.  :  1 4-124  ; — 

"  Suspensi  Eun-pulum  scilantem  oracula  Phoebi 

Mitlinius  ;  isque  adytis  haec  tristia  dicta  reportat: 
'Sanguine  placastis  ventos,  ct  vergine  caesa, 
Quum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venlsCis  ad  oraa  ; 
Sanguine  quaerendi  reditus,  animaque  litandum 
.Arfiolica.'     Vulgi  quae  vox  ut  venit  ad  aures, 
Obsluputrc  animis.  gelidusquc  per  ima  cucurrit 
O&sa  tremor;  cui  fata  parent,  qucm  poscal  .\pnllo. 
Hie  Ithacus  vatcm  magna  Calchanta  lumultu 
Protrahit  in  medios;  quae  slnt  ea  numina  divum 
Flagitat." 
•  L,'  alta  mia  Tr.igtdia  :   In  his  letter  dedicating  the  f'liriiiliso 
10  Can  Grande  della  Seals,  Dante  gives  the  most  clear  and 
precise  reasons  why  Virgil  should  call  the  Aineid  a  Trageiliu, 
while  he  himself  terms  hi!>  own  vision  a  Commtdta.     See  Epiat. 
Kant  Grandi,  ^  to,  11.  193-217 :  "  Est  comoedia  genus  qunddam 
pneticac  narrationis,  ah  omnibus  aliis  differens.     DilTert  ergo 
a  tr.ignedia  in  materia  per  hoc.  quod  tragoedia  in  principio  est 
adinirabills  et  quieta,  in  hnc  liivc  cxilu  est  foetida  et  horribilis ; 
ct  dicilur  propter  hoc  a  tragus  [rpdyos],  quod  est  hircus,  et  uda 
[tf^l],  quasi  tiintus  hirciiiiis,  id  est  foetidus  ad  mndum  hirci,  ut 
patet  per  Senecam  in  suis  Tragediis.     Comoedia  vern  inehoat 
BTiperitalem  alicuius  rei,  sed  eius  materia  prospcre  lerminalur, 
ut   patet   per   Tcrentium    in    suis   Cnmoediis.     Et   hinc   con- 
suevcrunt  dictatores  quidam  in  auis  salutaiionibus  dicere  loco 
salutis,  '  tragicum  principium,  et  comicum  finem.*     Similiter 
differunt  in   modo   loquendi :  elate   et   sublime  tragoedia;  co- 
moedia vero  remisse  et  humiliter;  sicut  vult  Horaiius  in  sua 
Pnctica  [An.  Poet.  93-95].  ubi  licentiat  aliquando  comicos  ut 

ttragoedoB  loqui,  et  sic  c  converso  :— 
'  Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 
Iratusquc  Chremes  tumldo  delitigal  ore; 
Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  scrnionc  pedestri.'" 
It  is  noteworthy  that  jut^t  after  alluding  to  the   TrugaHa  of 
Virgil,  Dante  speaks  of  his  own  Commtdia  in  the  opening  of 
Ihe  ne»t  Canto  \lnf.  xxi,  1,  i]  : — 
"  Coai  di  ponte  in  ponte,  allro  parland« 
Che  la  mia  commedia  tanlar  non  cura," 
II.  IZ 
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Then  he  said  to  me  :  "  That  one  whose  beard  ex- 
tends from  his  cheek  over  his  swarthy  shoulders, 
was  an  augur — when  Greece  was  so  emptied  of 
males  that  scarce  any  were  left  (even)  in  the 
cradles— and  at  Aulis,  he  with  Calchas,  gave  the 
instant  for  cutting  the  first  cable.  Eurjpylus 
was  his  name,  and  thus  [i.e.  by  that  name)  my 
lofty  tragedy  sings  of  him  in  a  certain  passage  : 
well  dosl  thou  know  it,  for  thou  knowesl  the 
whole  of  it  (the  .-Eneid). 

The  next  shade  pointed  out  is  that  of  Michael 
Scot,  of  whom  Benvenulo  says  that  he  "was  of  the 
Island  of  Scotland,"  and  understood  all  the  falsehoods 
of  necromancy :  and  in  this  is  to  be  seen  the  foolish 
ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  who  attribute  to 
magic  all  that  they  are  unable  to  comprehend. 
Virgil  himself  (c/.  Comparetti,  VirgUuj  nd  medio  cvo) 
was  credited  with  doing  many  things  by  magic  arts, 
which,  Bcnvenuto  says,  are  utterly  untrue,  as  he 
has  shown  elsewhere.  Benvenuto  adds  that  he  has 
often  heard  many  things  asserted  about  this  same 
wizard  Michael  Scot,  which  he  reputes  more  as 
fictions  than  as  facts. 


Quell'  altro  che  ne'  fianchi  £  casi  poco,* 
Mich;le  Scottnt  fit.  chc  veramente 
Dellc  magichc  Irode  seppe  11  gioco. 


"5 


*ckt  ne'  fianchi  I  ms(  poco :  "  Hoc  dicil,  vcl  quia  crat  natu- 
ralitcr  tnlis,  vcl  quia  propter  studium  crat  mirabilitei'  extenu- 
alus."     (Benvenulo). 

t  Miclick  Sailli) :  Sir  Michaei  Scot  of  Balwearie,  in  Scotland, 
nourished  during  Ihe  liiirtcetith  century,  and  was  a  man  of 
much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  m  forL'ign  tountrics.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  printed  in  Venice  in  1496;  and 
several  treatises  i;pon  nalLiral  philosophy,  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  abatrusc  studies  of 
judicial   astrology,   alchemy,   physiognomy   and   chiromancy. 
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Thai  other  one  who  is  so  spare  about  the  loins, 
was  Michael  Scot,  who  verily  knew  ihe  trick  of 
the  impostures  of  magic. 

Two  Diviners  are  now  named,  the  one  an  Astrologer 
|cf  the  highest  order,  the  other  a  cobbler.     Barloli 


^ 


Hence  he  passed  amon^;  his  contemporaries  as  a  skilful  ma- 
gician. Dempster  IHisluria  EccUsiiist'itu,  ibfj,  book  xii,  p.  41(5) 
says  thai  he  remembers  to  have  he^ird  in  his  youth  that  the 
magic  books  of  Michael  Scot  were  still  in  exlHtcncc,  and  could 
not  be  opened  without  danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant 
fiends  that  were  thereby  invoked.  Landino  states  that  by 
many  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  Spaniard,  but  that  all  agree  that 
he  was  an  excellent  astrologer  and'  magician.  And  he  often 
invited  guests  to  a  banquet  without  making  any  preparation  of 
victuals,  and  then  at  the  time  of  seiring  up  he  would  compel 
spirits  to  bring  the  dishes  from  various  places,  and  would  say 
that  one  dish  came  from  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  another  from  that  of  the  King  of  England,  and  so  on.  As 
to  this,  Boccaccio  (D<cam.  Giom.  viii,  Nov.  g)  remarks ;  "  See, 
O  Reader,  what  an  age  of  blessed  ignorance  that  must  have 
been!"  The  Aroiniiw  h'ionnti'w  relates  that  once  al  a  ban- 
quet, Michael  bcot  -was  asked  to  give  some  demonstration  of 
his  art,  and  although  it  was  January,  he  suddenly  made  appear 
upon  the  tables  vine-  loaded  with  grapes,  and  having  requested 
each  gucsl.  knife  in  hand,  to  lay  hold  on  a  bunch,  at  the  instant 
when  Michael  gave  the  word  "cut,"  both  grapes  and  vines 
vanished.  Benvenuto  says  that  although  some  of  his  predic- 
tions came  true,  others  did  not,  and  notably,  that  one  wherein 
he  foretold  the  death  of  his  Inrd.  Frederick  II,  as  to  take  place 
at  Florence,  whereas  it  happened,  not  at  Fhreniia  in  Ti  stany, 
but  at  FtoraitiuUt  in  .Apulia.  But  he  seems  to  have  foreseen 
his  own  death,  and  with  all  his  arts  to  have  been  unable  to 
avoid  it.  He  had  predicted  that  he  would  be  killed  by  a  cer- 
tain small  stone  of  a  certain  e>;acl  weight  falling  upon  his  head. 
To  guard  against  this,  he  used  to  wear  an  iron  lining  to  his 
hood,  but  on  entering  a  church  one  day  on  the  occasion  of  the 
festival  of  the  Cirrf>us  Domini,  he  lowered  his  hood  as  a  sign, 
not  of  real  devotion,  for  he  was  an  unbeliever,  but  to  impose 
upon  Ihe  worshippers.  At  that  instant  a  small  stone  fell  upon 
his  he.id  and  inflicted  .1  very  slight  wound.  But  Michael,  after 
carefully  weighing  il,  found  it  was  of  the  precise  weight  that 
he  had  foretold,  and  thereupon  he  set  his  house  in  order  and 
died. 
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thinks  it  is  out  of  contempt  that  Dante  places 
them  in  such  proximity.  He  also  mentions  certain 
witches. 

Vedi  Guido  Bonatli,*  vedi  Asclcnte,t 

Che  avcre  iiitcso  al  cuoio  ed  alio  spago 

Ora  vorrebbe,  ma  tardi  si  pentc.  lao 

Vedi  le  Irisle  chc  lasciaron  1'  ago. 

La  spuola  e  il  fuso,  e  fecersi  indavine; 
Fecer  malie  con  crbe  e  con  iraago.l 

See  Guido  Bonatti,  see  Asdente,  who  would  now 
wish  chat  he  had  attended  to  his  leather  and  his 
twine,  but  too  late  he  repents.  See  the  wretched 
women  who  abandoned  the  needle,  the  shuttle, 
and  the  distaff,  and  became  fortune-tellers;  and 
wrought  baneful  spells  with  herbs  and  images  (of 
wax). 


*  Guido  Bonatli:  A  celebrated  astrologer  of  Forli,  at  the 
time  that  il  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ghihelline  chief, 
Count  Guido  da  Montefellro,  who  is  said  lo  have  relied  greatly 
for  a  time  on  Guido  Bonatti's  predictions.  Benvenuto  relates, 
however,  a  long  slory  showing  how  the  faith  of  the  Count  in 
the  astrologer  waa  entirely  destroyed  by  his  failing  to  predict 
a  storm  which  a  certain  peasant  had  warned  the  Count  would 
BHsuredly  take  place,  from  certain  movements  he  had  observed 
■bout  his   ass's   ears.     The   ass  proving  the   better  wcather- 

Sirophel,  Guidii  Uonatti  fell  into  disgrace  with  Guido  da  Monte- 
ellro,  and  according  to  tradition  died  of  grief  in  consequence. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  astrology  which  is  mentioned  by  Mura- 
tori,  Gelli  and  other  Commentatorri. 

t  Asdcnic  :  A  cobbler  of  Parma,  whom  Benvenuto  dismisses 
very  contemptuously,  saying  that  even  if  he  did  presage  events, 
it  must  have  been  from  nalure  ralher  than  from  literature,  of 
which  he  was  profoundly  ignorant.  Dante  alludes  to  him  in 
Conv.  iv,  i6,  II.  69-71. 

\  malii  roll  erbc  c  con  imago  :  "  Puossi  fare  malie  per  virli^  di 
certe  erbe  medianti  aleune  parole,  o  per  imagine  di  cera  o 
d'  nltro  fatte  in  certi  punti  et  per  certo  modo  che,  tenendo 
queste  ima^lni  al  fuoco  o  (iccando  loro  spilleiti  nel  capo,  cosi 
pare  che  senta,  colui  a  cui  imagine  elle  sono  fatte,  come  la 
imagine  che  si  slrugga  al  fuoco."     {Anonimo  Fiartntiiw). 


I 
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The  Poets  are  now  quitting  the  Fourth,  and  are 

assing  into  the  Fifth  Bolgia,  in  which  are  punished 

he  Barattieri,  that  is,  those  who  trafficked  for  public 

offices,  or  were  guilty  of  peculation  while  holding 

them. 

I  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  refer- 
ences to  time  in  the  Caniica  of  the  Inferno,  wherein 
Virgil  tells  Uante  that  the  Moon,  which  only  on  the 
previous  day  had  been  at  the  full,  is  just  setting  on 
the  horizon.  Dr.  Moore  (Time  References,  p.  43)  says 
ithat  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  setting  of  the  Moon 
ibelow  Seville,  i.e.  in  the  West.  The  extreme  Western 
limit  of  the  world  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  term  was  often  variously 
expressed  by  Dante  as  Spain,  Cadiz,  the  Ebro,  Mor- 
occo, etc.  The  time,  therefore,  now  indicated  would 
be  about  6  a.m.  on  Easter  Eve.  The  allusions  in  the 
[Jnferno  are  never  to  Sun-rising,  but  to  Moon-setting. 
Dr.  Moore  considers  that  all  Dante's  calculations 
refer  to  the  Calendar  Moon,  and  not  to  the  real 
Kloon. 


Ma  vienne  omai,  the  gib  ticne  11  confine 

D'  amcndue  glj  emisperi.  c  tocca  1'  onda 
SottD  Sibilia,  Caino  c  le  spine,* 


125 


*CaiHo  c  U  spine :  Compare  Par.  ii,  49-51  : — 

"  Ma  ditemi.  che  son  Ii  scgni  bul 

Di  questo  corps,  che  laggiusn  in  terra 
Fan  di  Cain  favoleggiare  altnii  ?  " 
This  was  the  old  Italian  way  or  saying  "The  Man  in  the 
Moon."  Several  passages  in  Shakespeare's  M'tdiummer-Ni^ht'i 
Drtam  refer  lo  the  same  belief.  Act  iii,  sc.  i  ;  "  Find  out  moon- 
shine. .  .  .  Why.  (hen  you  may  leave  a  casement  .  .  .  open; 
[«nd  the  rnoon  may  shine  in  at  the  ca'-ement.  .  .  .  Aye;  or 
else  one  must  come  in  with  a  buah  of  thorns  and  a  lanthom 
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E  gi&  iemotle  fu  la.  luna  tonda : 

Ben  ten  dee  ricordar,  chi  non  li  necque 
Alcuna  volta'  per  la  aelva  fonda." — 

Si  mi  parlava,  ed  andavamo  Jntrocque.t  13a 

But  now  come  on,  for  already  Cain  with  his  thorns 
occupies  the  confines  of  both  the  hemispheres  (i.e. 
the  Moon  is  setting  on  the  horizon),  and  touches 
the  wave  below  [i.e.  to  the  westward  of)  Seville, 
and  only  yesternight  was  the  Moon  full :  well 
shouldest  thou  remember  it.  for  she  did  thee  no 
harm  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the  deep  wood." 
Thus  spake  he  to  me.  and  we  were  moving  on  the 
while. 


and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure  or  to  present  the  person  of 
moonshine.''     Again  in  Act  v,  sc.  1  :  — 

"This  lanlhom  doth  the  horned  moon  present; 
Myself  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  seem  to  be." 
Ibid.    "  All  that  I  have  to  say  is  to  tell  you  that  the  lanthorn  is 
the  moon  ;   I,  the  man  in  the  moon  ;  this  thorn-bush  my  thorn- 
bush  :  and  this  dng  my  do^." 

*  iiDii  ti  nocque  alcuna  volla  :  Thitt  means  that  the  moon 
helped  him  with  her  light.  We  may  infer  not  only  that  Dante 
was  many  hours  in  the  dark  wood,  but  allcgorically,  that  we 
have,  as  it  were,  a  retrospect  of  his  whole  life. 

i  introcque  :  Benvenulo  says  that  this  ward,  derived  from 
inter  hoc,  "  \a  the  interim, 'was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
but  that  in  his  (Benvenuto's)  time,  it  had  already  fallen  into 
disuse  at  Florence,  though  it  was  still  preserved  at  Perugia. 
In  the  De  Vul^.  Etoq.  i,  13,  II.  ij-20,  Dante  himself  cites  the 
word  as  an  instance  of  a  Florentine  barbarism:  "  El  quoniam 
Tusci  prae  aliis  in  hac  ebrietate  batchantur,  dignum  ulileque 
videtur  municipalia  vulf;aria  Tuscarorum  siiigulalim  in  aliquo 
depompare.  Loquuntur  Florentmi,  el  dicunt : — 
'  Manichiamo  intra. que  : 
Noi  non  facciamo  altro.'  " 
In  Macchinvclll's  somewhat  spiteful  Discorso  in  ciii  si  taamina 
s(  la  Lingua,  in  cui  scrissiro  Danic,  it  Boccaccio,  e  it  Ptlrarca,  si 
debba  chiamarc  Ifalitinii,  Toscaim,  u  Fiorenliini,  he  throws 
especial  ridicule  on  inttocqiit. 


END  OF  CANTO  XX. 
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CANTO  XXI. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE(CONTINUBD)— THE  FIFTH  BOLlltA  .-  THli 
BARRATORS,  JOBBERS,  OR  CORRUPT  OFFICIALS— THE 
BOn,ING  PITCH— THE  LL'CCHESE  MAGISIRATES— THE 
M.iteBfCASCHE- 


Ijj  this  Canto  we  find  the  Poets  on  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  that  surmounts  the  Fifth  Bolgia.  In  the 
valley  beiow  them  are  iramersed  in  boiling  pitch 
public  officials  who  trafficked  for  the  purchase  or  the 
sale  of  offices  of  state,  or  traded  with  those  who 
sought  the  interest  or  favour  of  their  employers. 
Two  Cantos  are  devoted  to  the  Barrators,*  and  in 


*  Till  Barrators  :  Gelli  states  that  in  his  Ilrne  (1560)  the  ward 
baratleria  meant  something  entirely  diFTerei^t  from  what  it  did 
in  the  lime  of  Oantc,  namely,  a  place  of  public  enlcrtiiinmenl, 
where  cards  and  dice,  exclusively  supplied  to  customers  by  the 
eslablishinenl,  were  used.  The  proprietor  or  manager  of  this 
place,  called  the  barallicrc,  was  bound  10  repay  any  money 
that  was  lost  with  cards  or  dice  other  than  those  he  supplied. 
He  would  therefore  take  good  care  that  hit>  customers  used  no 
cards  but  his.  In  the  time  of  Dante  such  places  were  known 
as  biicuiie.  (See  hif.  m,  44),  Gelli  remembers  two  of  these 
establishments  at  I'lorence,  near  where  the  public  women 
used  to  take  their  stand.  But  baralitria  in  1300  meant  the 
use  and  violation  of  justice,  and  by  harailieri  were  understood 
men,  who  being  corrupted  by  money  or  other  profit,  bought 
and  sold  justice.  Murray  (.4  A'l^ii'  Uiiglisli  Dicliniiury  on  Hii- 
loTKul  I'riniiptls,  Oxford.  1SU3)  gives  the  following  9 ignihcations 
of  flarrndir  among  others  :  "(1)  One  who  deals  fraudulently 
with  business  or  nffice  ;  (j)  a  person  who  buys  or  sells  ecclesi- 
astical prelermcnl,  a  simoniac  or  simonist ;  one  who  buys  or 
Kiln  offices  of  state  ;  (3)  a  judge  who  takes  bribes." 
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this  twenty-Rrst  Canto  Dante  confines  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  those  in  the  first  category,  namely, 
those  who  trafficked  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  public 
offices. 

We  may  note  that  no  two  classes  of  sinners  roused 
such  indignation  in  Dante  as  the  Simonists  and  the 
Barrators.  Bach  class  marred  the  purity  of  his  ideal 
state,  wherein  the  Pope  should  exercise  the  spiritual 
functions,  and  the  Emperor  the  temporal.  The 
Simonists  traded  for  the  spiritual  offices,  the  Bar- 
rators for  the  temporal  offices.  Against  the  Simonists 
Dante  was  unable  to  restrain  his  outspoken  wrath  ; 
the  Barrators,  however,  he  represents  as  reduced  to 
such  degradation  that  their  condition  only  excites 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  21,  Dante  de- 
scribes the  pitch  boiling  in  the  Bolgia,  and  compares 
it  to  that  which  he  has  seen  in  the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  22  to  ver.  57,  he  sees  a 
black  Demon  bring  the  body  of  a  Barrator,  which  he 
hurls  down  into  the  pitch. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  58  to  ver.  105,  the  De- 
mons, who  are  about  to  attack  Dante,  are  appeased 
by  the  remonstrances  of  Virgil. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  106  to  ver.  139,  the  chief 
of  the  Demons,  Malacoda,  tells  off  ten  of  his  band  to 
escort  the  Poets  along  the  edge  uf  the  Bolgia. 

Division  I. — Dante  commences  this  Canto  by  link- 
ing it  on  to  the  last  one,  showing  that  there  was  no 
break  in  his  conversation  with  Virgil  until  their 
attention  was  aroused  by  a  new  scene. 
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Cosi  di  ponle  in  ponte,  altro  parlando 

Che  la  mia  commcdia*  cantar  non  cura, 
Venimmo,  e  tenevamo  11  colmo,  quando 

Ristemmo  per  veder  1'  altra  fesHUra 

Di  Makbolge,  e  gli  allri  pisnti  van! ;  t  5 

E  vidila  mirabilmenle  oscura. 

Thus  from  bridge  to  bridge  we  came  along,  dis- 
coursing of  other  matters,  which  my  comedy  cares 
not  to  sing,  and  we  had  gained  the  summit  (of  the 
fifth  bridge),  when  we  stopped  to  look  upon  the 
next  fissure  of  Muleboige,  and  the  next  vain 
lamentations  [i.e.  a  new  set  of  sinners  weeping  to 
ro  purpose)  ;  and  I  saw  it  (was)  wonderfully 
dark. 


* cnmmtdia  :  Gclli  remarks  that  many  of  his  contemporaricH 
blamed  Danic  for  calling  hie  poem  a  Commedia,  and  that  they 
had  persuaded  themselves  Ihat  no  one  had  a  right  to  make 
any  sort  of  composition  that  did  not  blindly  fullow  the  rules  of 
the  Greeks,  or  those  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  that  portion  of 
his  Poclits  which  was  in  existence  in  Gelli's  days  ;  and  which 
he  laments  that  his  Icnorance  of  Greek  has  cumpclled  him  lo 
study  only  from  Latin  versions.  If  it  be  an  error  on  Dante's 
pari  lo  call  a  Cummedia  that  which  travels  so  far  from  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  stage,  it  was  a  far  more  excusable  error  in 
1300,  when  so  little  knowledge  of  Greek  subjects  had  reached 
Italy,  than  it  would  have  been  in  his  (Gelli's)  time  in  1560. 
Gelli  protests  against  a  slavish  imilolion  of  all  that  is  Greek. 
Many  artists  have  begun  by  following  the  ancients,  and  then 
afterwards  have  improved  upon  them.  Neither  Brunelleschi 
in  building  the  great  Cupola  at  Florence,  nor  Michael  Angelo 
in  his  many  great  works,  tied  themselves  down  to  ancient 
rules  of  architecture,  and  yet  their  works  are  none  the  less 
beautiful ;  so  thai  there  is  no  cause  to  wonder  Ihat  Dante  loo 
has  composed  a  poem,  which  though  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  rulet.  of  the  ancients,  yet  possesses  no  less  art  and  no 
less  beauty  than  their  compositions. 

+  f/i  allri  pianti  vani :  Biagioli  says  that  this  ca  a  very  beauti- 
ful way  of  expressing  poetically  :  gli  allri  die  piangtma  in  vano, 
like  the  passage  in  Inf.  xiii,  131,  132  :— 

'■  E  mcnommi  al  cespuglio  che  piangca, 
Per  le  rotture  sanguinenti,  invnno," 
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Although  Dante  is  more  especially  speaking  of 
their  passage  from  the  bridge  of  the  Fourth  Bolgia 
to  that  of  the  Fifth,  he  probably  intends  also  to 
speak  generally  of  all  the  bridges  they  have  left 
behind  them.  Benvenuto  thinks  they  must  have 
been  talking  about  the  soothsayers.  No  doubt  as 
they  traversed  each  bridgeway,  they  would  be  speak- 
ing of  what  they  had  most  recently  seen  ;  and  this 
not  only  shows  the  great  length  of  the  bridgeways, 
but  also  leaves  one  to  infer  that  Dante  had  only 
touched  upon  the  most  striking  incidents,  and  men- 
tioned the  most  important  personages,  although 
there  were  many  more  that  he  did  not  think  worthy 
of  his  notice. 

Benvenuto  remarks  "that  Dante  has  given  to  the 
Barrators  a  most  suitable  punishment.  He  repre- 
sents them  tormented  in  a  valley  filled  with  glowing 
and  boiling  pitch,  and  this  for  several  allegorical 
reasons.  First,  because  pitch  is  dark  and  black, 
and  Barratry  {i.e.  jobbery)  blackens  with  infamy  ; 
secondly,  because  pilch  is  tenacious,  viscous  and 
sticky,  and  so  is  Barratry,  which  is  founded  upon 
Avarice,  and  whosoever  is  once  infected  with  it  Is 
never  again  able  to  get  quit  of  it ;  thirdly,  because 
pitch  defiles  all  who  touch  it,  as  Solomon  has  said. 
And  in  like  manner  this  Barratry  is  a  pitch  so  con- 
tagious, that  if  a  very  saint  were  to  enter  a  Court,  or 
hold  offices  about  one,  he  would  become  a  Barrator, 
as  in  fact  I  have  myself  witnessed  in  several  cases  ; 
fourthly,  because  all  that  is  below  the  surface  of  the 
pitch  is  unseen,  and  in  like  manner  Barratry  plies  its 
craft  occultly  and  secretly.     And  the  author  (Dante) 
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describes  the  punishment  of  this  sin  by  a  beautiful 
comparison  about  the  Arsenal  of  the  Venetians, 
which  is  a  place  of  great  strength  and  capacity, 
where  ships  are  buHt,  and  all  the  machinery  and 
enjpnes  that  are  necessary  for  them  ;  and  conse- 
quently a  large  quantity  of  pitch  for  caulking  the 
vessels  is  always  to  be  seen  there  seething  in  large 
cauldrons." 

Quale  nell'  Ar&ani  •  de'  Viniziani 
Bolle  r  inverno  la  ttnate  pcce 
A  nmpalmar  li  legni  lor  non  aani, 

Chi  navicar  non  ponno,1  e  in  quella  vecc  {  lo 


*nelP  ArsanA:  "Araenalc  arzani  It,  Sp.  Fr.  Engl,  arsenal, 
Greek  apcfvaAiic ;  It.  dariciia.  Sic.  tiV-mii},  the  part  of  a  har- 
bour, which  is  chained  off,  a  wel-dock  =  Fr.  durse  daninc, 
Sp.  alaniii-iiui,  ataraiiiiuil,  covered  shed,  I'g.  lariictna  liruna  ; 
from  the  Arabii;  ddr  iiffirt^F  'n,  house  of  industry,  etc."  (Don- 
kin,  litymokigical  Dictionary).  Scartazzini  says  that  the  arsenal 
of  which  Dante  is  speakmK  is  the  old  one,  built  in  1 104.  and  in 
Dante's  time  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe. 
Everything  conncc  ed  with  shipbuilding  was  prepared  there. 
The  thief  glory,  however,  of  the  Venetian  arsenal  was  Ihc 
Gakd^ne  (Galeaascs),  which  were  real  floating  foriresses,  low  in 
the  water,  of  great  beam,  and  with  crews  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men.  The  arsenal  was  surrounded  by  high  baltle- 
mented  walls,  and  flanked  hy  lowers.  It  was  considerably 
increased  in  size  about  ijoj.  The  new  arsenal  was  built  by 
Andrea  Pisano  in  1337.  We  might  add  that  at  Genua  the 
Arsenal  and  the  Dockyard  are  called  L<i  Darsena,  not 
L'  A  rsinale. 

t  Chi  nux'icar  mm  ponm> :  Some  read  r/jc,  and  Blanc  (Saggio, 
p.  306)  says  it  is  rather  difficult  lo  determine  whether  the  chi 
IS  the  relative  referring  to  the  ships,  or  che  in  the  .Kense  of 
"  because,"  and  referring  to  (he  Venetians.  There  cannot  be 
any  certainty  as  tu  this,  since  all  the  ancient  editions  were 
without  accents  or  stops.  I  follow  the  Oxford  lent  in  reading 
Chi  (because), 

]  IH  (judta  vtie  :  There  arc  two  ways  of  translating  Ihis(i) 
"in  lieu  thereof-,"  and  (z|  "under  those  circunislances."  1 
follow  No.  (I). 
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Chi  fa.  suo  legno  nuovo,  e  chj  ristoppa 

Le  toste  a  quel  chc  pifi  vTflBgi  fecc  ; 
Chi  ribattc  da  proda,  k  chi  da  poppa ; 
Altri  fa  remi,*  ed  allri  volge  sarte  ; 
Chi  lerzeruolo  ed  artimon  t  rinloppa  :  15' 

As  in  the  Arsenal  of  ihe  Venetians,  in  winter,  boils 
the  tenacious  pitch  for  the  paying  the  seams  of 
their  unsound  vessels,  because  they  cannot  send 
them  out  to  sea,  and  In  lieu  thereof,  one  is  build' 
ing  himself  a  new  ship,  and  another  is  re-caulking 
the  sides  of  that  one  which  has  made  many  voy- 
ages ;  one  hammers  at  the  prow,  and  another  at 
the  stern  :  one  is  making  oars,  and  another  is 
twisting  cordage  ;  one  mends  the  stay-sail  and 
(another)  the  mizzen-aail. 

Gelli  (who  lived  at  the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
Cosmo  de'  Medici,  in  1560)  draws  attention  to  the 
very  lengthy  discussion  of  the  passage  in  the  text  by 
Benvenuto  da  Imola,  who  seems  to  have  been  inti- 


*nmi:  Dante  is  probably  here  alluding  to  the  huge  oars 
that  were  used  in  the  galleys.  Each  oar  was  pulled  by  five 
men,  usually  galley-slaves,  though  some  of  Ihe  galleys  were 
rowed  by  free  men.  In  the  narrow  Bireets  and  alleya  of 
Genoa  one  may  still  sec,  here  and  there,  fited  to  the  outer] 
walls  of  houses,  iron  brackets  on  which  one  of  these  oars  used 
to  rest.  The  oar.  when  required,  was  lifted  down  and  carried 
to  the  port  by  the  five  men  who  had  to  man  it. 

fUritmuh  td  artimon  :  By  ter:cruolo  I  understand  "stay-J 
sail,"  which  in  French  is  voile  d'Hai,  and  I.amennais  so  tran- 
slates it.  ArliiHone  in  Italian,  and  artimnn  in  French  is  the 
mizzen-sail.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  those  days  the  mizzen- 
sail  was  the  largest  of  all  ;  anyhow  Uuli  iclls  usso:  "Artimonc 
t  la  maggiorvela  chcabbia  la  nave,  lerscniah  b  la  minore  :  rm- 
pcrocche  la  nave  porta  tre  vele  :  una  grande.  chc  si  chiama 
arlimone  ;  una  mezzana,  che  si  chiama  la  mezzana  ;  e  un'  altra 
minore,  che  si  chiama  lerzeruolo  "  Pgre  Berthier  (Lii  Divina 
Coinmedin,  410.  vol.  1,  p.  373)  observes  that  Dante,  wishing  to 
include  all  kinds  of  sails,  speaks  of  the  two  extreme  sizes,  the 
smallest  and  the  largest.  He  also  says  nf  artimonc:  "Vela 
maggiorc  inalberata  sulla  poppa." 
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mately  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  a  Republican 
Court  in  1375.  Barratry  existed  alike  under  the 
monarchical  and  under  the  republican  forms  of 
government- 
Dante  had  begun  speaking  of  the  boiling  pitch  in 
II.  7.  8,  and  after  llie  parenthesis  about  ihe  Arsenal, 
he  describes  the  immense  lake  of  boiling  pitch  in 
this  Bolgia. 

Ta.1  non  per  foco  ma  per  divina  nrto 
Botlia  laggiuso  una  pegola  spessa 

rChe  inviscava  la  ripa  da  ogni  parte, 
I  lo  vedea  lei,  ma  non  vcdeva  in  essa 

Ma'  chc*  le  boUe  che  il  hollor  levava, 
E  gonfiar  tutta,  e  nseder  compressa. 


10 


Even  80  down  below  there  a  thick  pitch  was 
Ixtiling — not  by  fire,  but  by  Divine  agency — which 
belimed  the  bank  on  every  side.  I  saw  it,  but  saw 
not  in  it  aught  else  but  the  bubbles  which  the 
ebullition  raised,  and  (I  saw)  the  whole  heave  up, 
and  contracting  subside  again. 


Division  11. — Dante  is  staring  down,  trying  to 
make  out  the  horrible  spectacle,  when  Virgil  arouses 
him  by  the  warning  of  imminent  danger.  He  looks 
round,  and  there  appears  suddenly  before  his  terrified 
gaze,  one  of  the  Mahbramhe,  or  black  Demon  cus- 


*  Ma'  cht :  This  is  equivalent  to  wii^is  qiiam,  except,  save, 
aughl  else  than,  clc,  Gelli  saya  the  expression  waK  in  com- 
mon use  in  Dante's  lime,  but  in  his  [Gelli's)own  lime  was  only 
retained  in  Lombardy.     Compare  /"/,  iv,  26: — 

"  Non  avea  pianto  mn'  the  di  sospiri,"  etc. 
and  sec  footnote  on  the  word. 
And  /"/.  xxviii,  56 : — 

"  B  non  avea  ma'  ch'  un'  orecchia  sola." 


Compare  also  Piirg.  xviii,  53;  and  Par.  xjiii,  17. 
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todians  of  this  Bolgi'a,  whose  duty  it  is  to  torment  its 
unhappy  inmates.  The  Demon  brinp;s  a  sinner  gi^o- 
tesquely- seated  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  speeds 
away  after  casting  his  victim  into  the  boiling  pitch, 
the  Poets  are  quickly  brought  into  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  loathsome  crew.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
only  passage  in  the  Inferno  where  we  are  allowed  to 
see  the  arrival  of  a  shade  at  its  place  of  punishment. 

Mentr'  io  laggiCl  fisamentc  mirava, 

Lo  Duca  mio,  dicendo  :— "  Guarda,  guarda," — 
Mi  irassc  a  3£  *  del  loco  dov'  io  stava, 

Allor  mi  voisi  come  1'  uom  cui  larda  t  35 

Di  veder  quel  chc  gli  convien  fuggire, 
E  cui  paura  subila  Kgagliarda, 

Che  per  veder  non  indugia  il  parlire; 
B  vidi  dietro  a  noi  un  diavol  nero 
Correndo  su  per  lo  scoglio  venire.  30 

While  1  was  gazing  steadfastly  down  below  there, 
my  Leader,  exclaiming :  "  Beware,  beware,"  drew 
me  to  him  from  the  spot  where  I  was  standing. 
Then  1  turned  me  round  like  the  man  who  is  im- 
patient to  see  that  from  which  he  must  perforce 
flee,  and  whom  sudden  fear  unmans,  (and)  who  for 


•mi  Irassc  a  s^ .■  Compare  Purg.  viii,  54,  95,  where  we  find 
the  same  expression  used  on  the  approach  of  the  Evil  One  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent : — 

"Com'  ei  parluva,  e  Sordello  a  at  11  trasse 

Dicendo ;  '  Vedi  \k  11  noslro  avversaro  ! ' " 

+fHi  larda:  Compare  Inf.  ix,  g: — 

"  Oh  quanlo  tarda  a  mc  eh'  altri  qui  giunga  I " 
Others  read  che  lardd,  which  means  thai  the  man  delays  lo 
look  at  his  danger  until  he  has  run  far  enough  away  to  make 
him  feel  secure  :  cut  tarJn  is ;  "  to  whom  it  seems  a  very  long 
endless  lime  "  until  he  can  see  what  he  dreads  to  look  upon  ; 
that  impatient  feeling  that  cannot  endure  the  suspense  of 
wHitini:  for  an  evil  that  one  knows  is  about  to  befall  one. 
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all  that  he  is  looking,  delays  not  his  departure 
(i.e.  he  runs  away  looking  back):  and  I  saw  a 
black  Demon  come  running  up  behind  us  along 
the  rocky  bridgeway. 

The  repulsive  scene  with  the  Demons  which  com- 
mences here,  is  continued  through  this  Canto  and 
the  next,  and  only  terminates  at  1.  57  of  Canto  xxiii. 
The  sreat  length  of  the  episode  as  told  by  Dante, 
and  commented  on  by  Benvenuto  and  Gelli,  shows 
the  importance  that  both  the  Poet  and  the  Early 
Commentators  attached  to  the  crime  of  Barratry  and 
its  punishment. 

A  description  is  now  given  of  the  Demon  and  of 
the  hapless  shade  he  is  bearing  to  its  doom.  Blanc 
insists  that  the  Demon  was  carrying  the  sinner 
astride  on  his  shoulders,  holding  his  ankles  with  his 
taloned  hands ;  and  the  late  Sir  Frederic  Burton 
remarked  to  me  that  in  Michael  Angelo's  great  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  at 
Rome,  one  of  the  sinners  is  represented  being  carried 
by  a  Demon  in  a  posture  somewhat  similar  to  this, 
though  even  more  grotesque.  Most  of  the  old 
Commentators  explain  the  posture  as  Blanc  does, 
but  Benvenuto  in  his  Commentary,  and  Botticelli 
and  Flaxman,  in  their  illustrations,  represent  the 
Demon  holding  the  feet  over  his  shoulders,  while 
the  body  hangs  down  over  his  back.  Benvenuto 
thinks  he  was  holding  him  just  as  a  hawk  would 
clutch  a  quail  in  its  talons.  Dr.  Moore  tells  me 
that  in  Luca  Signorelli's  fresco  of  Hell  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Orvieto,  there  is  a  Demon  carrying  a 
sinner  through  the  air,  whose  arms  he  clutches  in  his 

II.  K 
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talons.     The  idea  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  this  passage  in  Dante. 

Ahi  quanto  egli  era  nell'  atpetlo  fierol 
E  quanto  mi  parea  nell'  atto  acerbo. 
Con  1'  ali  aperte,  c  aopra  il  pi^  leggiero  ! 
L'  omcro  suo  ch'  era  hcuIo  c  superbo, 

Carcava  ur>  peccalor  con  ambo  1'  anche,  35 

E  quel  tenea  dc'  pie  jtherinita  *  il  ntrbo, 

Ah  how  ferocious  was  he  in  his  aspect!  and  how 
pitiless  he  seemed  lo  me  in  act,  with  wings  out- 
spread, and  light  upon  the  foot  {i.e.  flying  and 
running  at  the  same  time) !  His  shoulder,  which 
was  sharp  and  high,  was  encumbered  by  a  sinner 
with  both  haunches,  and  he  (the  Demon)  held  the 
tendons  of  the  feet  dose  griped. 

This  Demon  appears  to  have  awaited  llie  death  of 
his  victim  on  earlh,  and  to  have  carried  him  off  to 
Minos  the  instant  he  died  ;■!■  and  as  soon  as  the  Judge 
of  Hell  had  pronounced  the  sentence,  the  Demon  must 
have  borne  the  sinner  away  to  the  lake  of  pitch  and 
hurled  him  in  ;  after  which  his  terrible  comrades  did 


*ghcrmilo:  Gelli  says  that  the  word ghcritiito  expressly  BLgni- 
lies  quel  ferirc,  slringrre,  c  Unerc  che  faniw  gl't  uealU  rapaci,  and 
thai  the  sinner's  feet  were  being  wounded  by  Ihe  talons 

iCompare  Inf.  xxvii,  112-128,  where  wc  arc  told  that  when 
Guido  da  Morttefeltro  died,  the  Demon  clutched  him  as  soon 
as  ever  the  brealh  was  out  of  his  body,  and  bore  the  spirit 
away  to  Mmos,  where  he  was  at  once  judged  and  condemned  ; 
and  we  may  infer,  from  Minos  acquainting  the  fiend  with  his 
doom,  that  the  same  hearer  earned  him  down  to  the  allotted 
place  of  punishment.  In  Pitrg.  v.  104,  105,  we  see  that  in  the 
case  of  Buonconte  da  Monlefcitro  (son  of  the  above  Guido), 
the  Demon  had  dogged  his  dying  steps,  when,  during  the 
battle  of  Campaldmo,  he  crawled  mortally  wounded  to  ihe 
nvcr  Archiano.  and  sank  down  and  breathed  his  last  upon  the 
bank,  but  as  be  died  making  a  cross  on  bis  breust  with  his 
arms,  the  Anf^el  of  God  was  able  to  prevail  and  save  him 
from  perdition. 
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their  part  of  tormenting  the  quivering  frame  as  soon 
as  it  reappeared  on  the  surface. 

Before,  however,  disposing  of  his  burden,  the 
Demon  addresses  the  rest  of  the  band,  who,  we  now 
hear,  are  called  Mah'branche.  We  have  not  been 
informed  of  their  presence,  and  it  is  only  by  reading 
of  the  alacrity  with  which  they  fall  upon  the  sufferer 
(11.  46  it  seq.),  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
their  appearance  upon  the  scene.  The  Demon  in- 
forms them  that  the  shade  he  is  carrying  is  one  of  the 
rulers  of  Lucca,  which  city,  he  tells  them,  is  full  of 
Barratry,  except  in  the  case  of  one  single  inhabitant, 
whom  he  names  in  irony  as  being  free  from  that 
vice,  whereas  in  reality  the  citizen  in  question  was 
the  worst  offender  of  all  in  Lucca. 

-■'Del  nostro  ponle,"— disse, — "o  Malebranche, 
Ecco  un  degli  anzian  di  santa  Zila :  * 
Mettetel  solto,  ch'  io  torno  per  anche  + 
A  quella  lerra  ch'  1'  n'  ho  ben  fornita  ;  40 

Oeiui  V  i  baralticr,  fuor  che  Bonturo ; 
Dei  NO,  per  li  dcnar,  vi  si  fa  ita.'' — J 

•nird'aniii  sriir/ij  Xila  :  One  of  Ihe  Antients,  cr  municipal 
rulers  of  Lucca,  which  eity  is  tailed  Santa  Zita  from  being 
specially  devoted  lo  that  Saint.  The  Anziani  at  Lucca  was 
Ihe  corresponding  Icrm  to  the  Priori  at  Florence.  "  Le  torn- 
beau  de  aainte  2ite  est  dans  ['figlise  de  San  Frediano,  vicille 
ct  curicuse  basllique,  et  son  hlstoirc  est  k  vujet  d'une  com- 
plaintc  populaire  que  j'ai  achelee  dans  la  rue.  Sainte  Z\te 
est  la  PaiTiila  de  la  ligende;  c'etait  une  pauvrc  servanle  que 
son  mailre  voulait  siduire.  '  (Ampere,  La  Grict,  Rome  el 
Dante,  p.  248). 

i ^er  anche:  This  appears  to  be  the  only  in.stance  in  Ihe 
Dfviwo  Cumm^iiia  for  such  a  use  of  ni/ffc,  which  has  here  Ihe 
sense  of  di  fill,  ultri,  etc.,  and  the  sentence  might  be  para- 
phrased thus;  — 

"  perchft  to  rttorno  per  cercarne  ancora." 

]  iia   was  used  in   Latin  for  "  yes."     The    Vniabiilario  delta 
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"O  Malebranche  of  our  bridge,"  said  he,  "behold 
one  of  llie  Ancients  of  Santa  Zita  {i.e.  of  Lucca)  : 
thrust  him  under,  for  I  am  returning  again  for 
yet  more  unto  that  city,  which  1  have  got  well 
stocked  with  them  ;  there  every  one  is  a  Barrator 
except  Bonturo:  there  for  money  out  of  Nay  is 
made  Aye." 


Thi 


that 


us  means  that  every  favour,  at  first  refused,  is 
afterwards  granted  on  payment  of  a  bribe.  For 
gold  every  negative  is  turned  into  an  affirmative,  and 
every  falsehood  accounted  as  a  truth.  "  But,"  adds 
Benvenuto,  "  this  queen,  money,  does  possess  that 
power,  and  even  greater  than  that,  not  only  at  the 
little  Court  of  Lucca,  but  also  in  the  great  Court  of 
Rome." 

Having  summoned  his  fell  comrades,  the  Demon 
casts  the  miserable  Barrator  into  their  clutches,  and 
darts  off  in  quest  of  other  prey.  The  Malebranche 
rush  upon  their  victim,  and  after  deriding  the  pos- 
ture his  contracted  limbs  have  assumed,  which  they 
compare  to  that  of  a  worshipper  of  the  Santo  Volto 
at  Lucca,  they  thrust  their  pronged  weapons  into 
his  body,  and  immerse  it  into  the  boiling  pitch,  as  a 
cook  does  to  boiling  meat. 


Cnisra  explains  il  as  an  adverb  equivalent  to  si  "yes,"  Lana 
states  that  il  was  [he  custom  in  ihe  Council  of  Lucca  for  two 
voting  urns  lo  be  lienl  round,  in  which  the  votinfi  papers  were 
colleclcd,  the  one  being  for  Ayii,  and  the  other  for  Nixs.  "  Such 
however  (Lana  adds)  was  the  corruption  anionic  the  Council- 
men,  that  when  it  was  unquestionably  for  ihe  public  weal  that 
their  vntcs  should  be  cast  into  the  JVii  urn,  ihey  wnuld  readily, 
for  the  sake  of  a  bribe,  cast  them  amnng  the  Ayis."  Professor 
Dc  Tivoli  once  told  Dr.  Moore  thai  this  refers  to  a  fraudulent 
ullcration  by  the  pen  of  the  word  "  no  "  into  the  word  "  ita." 
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Laggiu  il  butto,  e  per  lo  scoglio  duro 

Si  volse,*  e  mai  cion  fu  maslino  scidlto 
Con  tanta  fretlat  a  seguitar  lo  furo. 

Quel  b'  altuffo,  e  torno  su  convolto ;  ] 

Ma.  i  demon,  che  del  ponte  avean  coperchio, 
Cnd&r:~"Qui  non  ha  loco  il  Santo  Volto,g 


45 


* 


*  Si  voist :  Contrast  this  account  with  I  bat  in  Fiirg.  U,  49-5 1, 
of  the  Bouls  of  the  saved  being  conveyed  in  a  boat  over  the 
sea  by  the  Angel  Pilor.  who.  after  he  has  blessed  and  dis- 
embarked them,  speeds  rapidly  away  to  bring  off  another 
boatload  from  the  shores  of  the  Tiber: — 

"  Poi  fece  il  segno  lor  di  santa  croce  ; 

Ond'  ci  BJ  gittSr  lutli  in  sulla  piaggia, 
Ed  ei  sen  ^\,  come  venne,  veloce." 
t  Willi  non  fa  mastiiiu  ^ciotlo  run  laiiln  frclla,  etc. ;  Some  have 
erroneously  interpreted  this:  ''Never  was  a  maslifl"  unloosed 
so  quickly."  The  right  serrsc  is:  "  Never  was  a  mastilT,  that 
has  been  unloosed  by  his  master,  off  so  quick  in  pursuit  of  the 
thief,  as  was  this  demon  to  sptcd  away,  in  order  lo  seek  fresh 
victims  in  the  corrupt  stale  of  Lucca.' 

I  convolto  :  Others  read  col  vulta,  or  con  voUk,  and  both  these 
variants,  as  well  as  the  right  way  of  interpreting  coavoUo,  have 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  Dr.  Moore  ( Texltial  Criticism, 
p.  330)  says  that  we  may  safely  condemn  the  reading  cot  volto, 
though  it  seems  to  be  in  the  majority  of  MSS.  Con  i-otio  may 
easily  have  btcn  a  clerical  error,  but  both  readings  are  utt<:rly 
feeble  in  sense,  and  miss  what  is  probably  the  point  of  the 
bitter  jest  of  the  demons,  who  affect  to  suppose,  when  the 
unfortunate  baratlicrc  comes  lo  the  surface  "  doubled  up  "  (con- 
volto), that  he  is  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  hence  the  gibe, 
"  Qui  noH  ha  loco  it  SanCo  Vollo." 

§  il  Siinlv  i'iillo  .-  This  is  an  excecdinely  ancient  statue  of  the 
Redeemer,  of  great  beauty  and  noble  features,  supposed  to 
have  been  carved  by  a  Byzantine  hand.  It  is  preserved  and 
venerated  in  a  private  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  Cathedral 
of  l.ucca.  Lana  asserts  that  it  was  a  common  custom  among 
the  Lucchcse  in  his  time,  in  any  circumstance  of  danger  what- 
soever, to  cry  out:  "O  Santo  Vclto  or  m'  aiuta  1  "  AmpSre, 
(Voyaiic  Dantesque)  sny^  o!  \t:  "Quant  au  Santo  Volto,  jc  n'ai 
pu  le  voir;  mais  i  Fistoia  on  montre  ixn  faainiile,  d'aprfs 
Icquel  il  est  ais6  dc  se  convaincrc  que  I'original  est  un  crucifix 
bysantin  en  bois  noir,  probablement  d'une  assez  haute  anti- 
quit^,  et  pouvaol  remonter  au  VIII'"'  siScle,  fipoque  ofi  Ton 
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Qui  si  nuota  altrimcnti  chc  ncl  Serchio;* 
Peri  ac  lu  non  vuoi  dc'  noslri  graffi.t 
Nod  far  sopra  la  pegala  soperchio."^ 


50 


dit  que  Lucques  refut  la  pricicuse  image.  Dans  ce  siicle, 
qui  Tut  cclui  des  Iconoclastes.  beaucoup  d'objels  paccils  durcnt 
tire  Iransportts  en  Occident  par  ceuxqui  fuyaienl  les  pcrs6cu- 
lions  des  empereurs  isauriens.  Voici,  seloo  la  Itgende,  I'hia- 
loire  du  Santo  Volto.  AprJs  la  morl  et  I'ascension  du  Sauvcur, 
Nicod^me  voulul  aculpter  de  souvenir  la  ligurc  de  J£sus  Christ 
cruci6e:  Ai]k  11  avait  lailld  en  bois  la  croix  et  le  buste,  ct 
tandis  qu'il  s'cffor^ait  k  se  rappeler  Ics  traits  de  son  divin 
modele,  il  a'endormit ;  cnais  k  son  reveil  il  trouva  la  saintc 
t£te  sculptfe  et  son  oeuvre  achcv£e  par  une  main  celeste." 

* Strchio :  The  name  of  a  river  which  (lows  close  by  Lucca, 
and  falls  into  the   Mediterranean   near   Viareggio.     Compare 
Shelley,  Thf  Boat  on  the  Serchio:^ 
"...  the  boat  makes  head 

Against  the  Serchio's  torrent  fierce, 

Then  flags  with  intermittent  coarse, 

And  hangs  upon  the  wave, .  .  . 

Which  fervid  from  its  mountain  source 

Shallow,  smooth,  and  strong,  doth  come, — 

Swift  as  hre  tempestuously 

It  sweeps  into  the  aFTri^hled  sea; 

In  morning  smile  its  eddies  coil, 

Its  billows  sparkle,  toss  and  boil, 

Torturing  all  Its  quiet  light 

Into  columns  fierce  and  briehl. 
The  Scrchio,  twisting  forth 

Between  the  marble  barriers  which  it  dove 

At  Ripalratia,  leads  through  the  dread  chasm 

The  wave  that  died  the  death  which  lovers  love. 

Living  in  what  il  sought." 
Sec  also  Pulci,  Mur^ante  Mungiore,  Canto  xxiv,  st,  141 : — 
"Qui  si  Nuota  nel  sangue  c  non  nel  Scrchio." 
i graffi  :  Nol,  as  Scartaziini  explains  il,  i;ro^alurt,  but  as 
the  Gio»  ni-ionnriB  (s.v.  ^raffia,  S  4)  renders  it  "  strumcnto  di 
ferro  che  anche  si  dice  raffia  (see  1.  52) ;  ed  era  usalo  ezandio 
ncir  anlica  miliiia,  calandosi  dalle  mura  contra  colore  che 
volevano  ialire  a  rompere  esse  mura,  per  aggrapparli  e  lirarli 
BU  loalo  per  ana."  Buli  commenting  on  raffi  (I.  52)  says: 
"  Radio  laiito  h  a  dire,  quanlo  gratfio.  Qucslo  h  uno  strumento 
di  fcrro  con  denti  uncinuti,  cd  ancor  n'  \  uno  appuntalo  lungo." 
Compare  Ariosto,  Url,  Fur.  ulii,  st.  9;^ 
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Pol  I'  addentdr  c<in  piu  di  ccnio  raffi  : 

Disscr  :  —  "Copcrto  tonvien  the  qui  balli, 
Si  the,  ac  puoi,  HBscosamcnle  accaffi." — * 

Non  altrimenti  i  cuochi  ai  lor  vasiialli  55 

Panno  atluffare  in  mcz;:o  lu  caldaia 
La  earne  corU  uncin,  pcRhi  non  galM.t 

Down  there  he  hurled  him,  and  turned  back  over 
the  rugged  briilgeway,  nor  ever  was  an  unloosed 
masliFT  off  \n  such  haste  to  pursue  a  thier  (as  this 
Demon  sped  away).  He  (the  Barrator)  plunged  in, 
and  rose  again  doubled  up  ;  but  the  Demons,  who 
had  (made)  a  hiding-place  of  the  bridge,  shouted 
out;  "  Here  the  Santo  Voito  has  no  place;  here 
one  swims  otherwise  than  in  the  Serchio;  there- 
fore unless  thou  art  wanting  some  of  our  claws, 
come  not  out  above  the  pitch."  Then  they 
pronged  htm  with  more  than  a  hundred  drag-hooks  ; 
Baying :  ■'  Under  cover  must  thou  dance  about 
here,  so  that  if  thou  can'st  thou  mayest  do  thy 
trafficking  secretly."  Not  otherwise  do  the  cooks 
have  the  meat  kept  down  by  their  scullions  in  the 
middle  of  the  cauldron  with  their  forks,  so  that  it 
float  not  on  the  top. 

■■Corse  lo  spirto  all'  acque,  nnde  tirollo 
Cnron  rel  Icgno  suo  col  graffin  adunto," 
Compare  also   Buonarotti.  La  Fierii,  Giorn.  iv,  Inlrodutione, 
p,  511,  where  Intereae^  addressinR  Rapacilil,  saya: — 
"  Non  li  scostar  da  me,  stamtni  vitina 

Scmpre  co'  graffi  laoi,  co'  luoi  raBlrclii." 
*auaffi:  "Accaffabe.  Ait.  e  N.  ass.  Afferrure,  glirrmire 
[to  gripe),  lorre  con  violenza."  It  is  said  to  have  an  affinity 
of  sound  to  CiiplnTc.  (Griin  Dhivnaria).  "  Aceaffi,  eio&  pigl'. 
come  Ec'  usalo  nel  mondo  di  pigliare  .  .  .  occulta mcnte." 
(Buti.  on  this  passage).  Francho  Saechelli  (Novelle,  1,  34) 
uses  the  word  in  a  jocose,  punning  sense:  "Comechi  ben  j;li 
sarebbe  stato,  che  in  quel  tempo  chc  slcttc  in  Caifa.  un  allro 
se  r  averse  uccaffalo."  On  this  word  Ciifif,  see  Gran  Dhiomirio, 
sM.caffare:  "  Varcaffoa  tacaSn,\trm\ric6r.\  giuocodi  sboraglio, 
e  sbaraglino  \backgammon\'' 

f  gain  :  Compare  Piirg.  x,  127: — 

"  Di  chc  r  animo  vostrn  in  alto  galla  ?  " 
"Oatlare  It.  to  swim,  exult,  tairc  a  galla,  to  float.     Not  frotn 
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By  the  expression  piu  di  cento  raffi,  we  may  realise 
what  a  swarm  of  the  Demons  must  have  been  there. 
The  hapless  sinner  was  struck  by  as  many  of  them 
as  could  possibly  crowd  together  on  the  bank,  or  in 
the  air  above  him. 


Division  III. — Virgil  now  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  a  parley  with  the  Xfalebranche,  before  exposing 
Dante  to  their  fury.  He  accordingly  makes  him 
conceal  himself  behind  a  rock,  while  he  himself 
walks  forward  and  accosts  the  loathsome  company, 
as  we  saw  him  do  before  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Dis 
(Canto  ix). 

Lo  buon  Maestro: — "Acciocchi  non  si  paia 

Che  tu  ci  aii," — mi  dissc, — "giii  I'  acquatla,* 


the  floating  of  the  gall  nut,  but  probably  from  Gullus,  cf.  Sp. 
tcHer  mutlw  giilki,  lo  be  very  arrogant,  It.  gatlcrie,  exultation," 
(Donkin,  Etymological  Dictionary). 

* t'  acqualta  :  See  Gran  Dizionario,  s.v.  acquiittarc,  ^  3  : 
"  Chinarsi  a  terra  il  piu  basso  che  1'  uom  puo  per  nan  esser 
visto  senza  per6  porsi  a  giacere  .  .      Tenerai  qualtn,   piccino, 

0  litlo  dielro  o  aoito  a  cosa  che  copra."  Compare  I'ranco 
Sacchetli,  Nov.  76;  "  Maltco  acquatlniii  dietro  all'  appoggio 
del  banco,"  Also  Michel.  Buonarri  Iti,  Lu  Fiera,  Glorn,  iv, 
Act  ii,  sc.  7 : — 

"Ch'  un  destro  schcrmo 
L'  aequaltarmi  mi  fu,  chinando  il  capo." 
Biagioli  says  that  from  the  Latin  conclas  is  derived  qiialto 
"squatting,  cowering,"  and  from  coartarc  comes  atiiinillani. 
Scartazzini  observes  that  lo  many  it  will  appear  strange  that 
Virgil  should  makt  Dante  hide  hinisc-lf  from  the  Demons,  when 
only  just  before  the  Poets  had  been  standing  on  ihe  rock 
bridge  without  a  ihousbl  ol  concealment.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  the  [Jemons  were  so  occupied  with  the  ansiaiio  of 
Santa  Zita,  that  they  never  looked  up,  and  Ihe  Pacts  must 
have  perceived  that  so  far  the  Demons  had  not  become  aware 
of  their  presence  on  Ihe  top  of  the  iolty  bridge,  under  the  arch 

01  which  they  themselves  had  their  station  immediately  below. 
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Dopo  *  uno  acheggio  che  alcun  schermo  V  haia  ;t 
E  per  nuJIa  oJTension  che  mi  sla  fatta,  61 

Non  tetner  tu,  cli'  10  ho  Ic  cose  contc,J 
Perch6  altra  volla  fui  a  tal  baralta." — g 

The  good  Master  said  to  me:  "In  order  that  it 
may  not  be  observed  that  thou  art  here,  crouch 
down  behind  a  crag  that  thou  mayest  have  some 
screen  for  thee;  and  for  whatever  outrage  that  be 
offered  lo  me,  fear  not  thou,  for  1  have  good 
knowledge  of  these  things,  as  1  have  been  once 
before  in  a  hke  contention." 

Benvenato  remarks  that  there  is  an  allegorical 
signification  in  Virgil  being  represented  going  for- 
ward alone  to  reconnoitre  and  see  whether  he  could 
have  a  free  passage.  The  greatest  precautions  must 
be  taken  bv  him  who  is  about  to  enter  into  a  court 


*Dopo:    Used   here   in   the   sense   of  "behind."     Compare 
Virg.  Eclog.  iii,  ig,  20;— 

"  Et  curn  ctamarem  :  Quo  nunc  se  proripit  ille  ? 
Tityre,  coge  pecus  ;  tu  posl  carecia  lalebas." 
t  haia  for  abbia  or  uggia,     Lalin  hubeal.     This  is  an  archaic 
form,  and  ib  cited  by  Nannucci,  Wrbi.  p.  507.     Lompare  Par. 
xvii,  140,  141 : — 

"  NS  ferma  fede  per  escmplo  ch'  haia 
La  sua  radii;e  incognita  c  naacosa." 
Nannucci  {Manuale  dtlla  lelt.  ital.,  etc.,  and  editinn,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
216  and  441)  protests  against  Danle  being  supposed  to  have 
used  haia  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  for  old  writers  frequently 
used  aja  when  there  was  no  rhyme :  e.g.  Brunetto  Latini  in  the 
Ttsarttto  : — 

"  De'  uom  antivedcre 

Ci6  chc  porta  seguire, 
Di  quello,  che  'ncomcnza, 
Ch'  aia  bclla  parlen/a." 
I  conti  =  cogniU,  toiwsriute.     "  Quasi  dicat :  bene  novi  fraudcs 
islorum  baratariorum."     (Bcnvcnuto). 

^baralla  :      Contest,     contention.       Compare    Ditlatnondo, 
Canto  ii,  23 : — 

"Qui  non  li  conto  la  mortal  baratla 
Ch'  ej  fe'  co'  Saracin." 
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where  Barratry  prevails,  especially  if  he  be  lacking 
in  experience,  and  is  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
crafty  schemes  that  will  surround  him.  And  when 
Virgil  tells  Dante  about  his  previous  experience  of 
such  things,  he  alludes  in  the  lirst  instance  to  his 
supposed  descent  into  Hell,  when  summoned  by 
Erichtho  (Inf.  ix,  22-24)  he  visited  the  whole  of  Hell ; 
but  Benvenuto  fancies  Virgil  is  speaking  from  history, 
and  implying  that  once  in  his  young  life,  long  ago, 
he  had  often  been  in  similar  scenes,  when  after 
having  been  despoiled  of  his  estate,  he  went  to  the 
Court  of  the  great  Augustus,  and  before  he  could 
become  known  to  that  Emperor  and  obtain  his 
favour,  he  had  for  a  time  to  be  continually  passing 
through  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  officials,  some  of 
whom  of  course  were  corrupt  jobbers,  against  whose 
frauds  not  even  so  just  a  sovereign  as  was  Augustus 
could  altogether  guard  himself.  Hence  Diocletian, 
a  most  upright  Emperor,  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
that  no  matter  how  good,  how  pure  in  his  life,  how 
excellent  an  Emperor  might  be,  yet  he  is  always 
being  bought  and  sold  by  his  courtiers. 

Virgil  having  placed  Dante  in  concealment  steps 
forward.  The  Demons  instantly  rush  upon  him  with 
levelled  forks,  but  are  checked  by  his  resolute  de- 
meanour: and  he  requests  them  to  send  forward  one 
of  their  number  to  confer  with  him. 

Poscia  passf)  di  I^  dal  co'  del  ponte,* 

*ca'  del  poitle  :  Compare  Inf.  xx,  76:  — 

"  Tosto  chi  1'  acqua  a  correr  mette  co'."  etc. 
Compare  also   Ptir^.  \\\  117-T29,  where  Manfred   uses   the  ex- 
prcBsion  in  destribinj;  how  his  budy  was  buried  under  a  great 
cdim  near  tlie  head  of  the  bridge  of  Benvenuto : — 
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E  com'  ei  giunse  in  su  la  ripa  sesta,*  65 

Mestier  gli  fu  A'  aver  sicura  fronle. 

Con  quel  furor  c  con  (juella  lempestB 

Ch'  cscono  i  cani  addosso  al  povcrello, 
Che  di  subito  chiede  ove  s'  arresta,f 

Usciron  quel  di  solto  al  ponticello,  70 

E  volser  contra  lui  tutti  i  roncigli ; 
Ma  ei  grido  ;— "  Ness'.in  di  voi  sia  fello.J 

Innanzi  che  1'  uncln  vostro  mi  piglii 

TraggBsi  avanti  1'  un  dl  voi  chc  m'  oda, 

E  poi  d'  arroncigiiarmi  si  consigli." —  75 


"  L'  oasa  del  mio  corpo  sarieno  ancora 

In  co"  del  ponle  presso  a  Beneicnto, 
Sotto  la  guardia  dcUa  grave  mora." 
And  Par  \\\,  oft:— 

"  Onde  nun  trasse  inlino  a  co'  la  spola." 
•  rita  stsia  -■  In  Canto  xix,  40,  we  learn  that  ihe  Poets  were 
standing  upon  Ihe  Fourth   Kanipart  [argint  quarto).      In   xix, 
128,  129,  Virgil  had  carried  Dante 

"...  sopra  11  colmo  dell'  arco, 
Che  dal  quarto  al  qiiinto  ar^ine  £  tragetto." 
In  XX,  130,  they  had  left  [hal  bridge,  and  were  walking  onwards, 
and  Ixxi,  3)  had  reached  the  crown  of  the  bridge  which  over- 
looks the  Fifth  Bolgia,  and  crosses  from  the  Fifth  10  the  Sixth 
Kampart  (fi/'u).  From  Ihe  crown  of  this  bridge  they  have 
wilnL'Bsed  the  ghastly  episode  of  the  aniiano  of  Lucca.  Virgil 
has  now  walked  from  the  bridge  on  to  the  Sixth  Rampart, 
leaving  Dante  crouching  in  terror  behind  a  rock  upon  the 
bridge. 

+  01Y  i'  arrcsta:  "' Praccipue  ad  domum  divitis;  quia  tom- 
muniler  pauper  firmnt  se  ad  ostium  divitis,  ex  in  domo  divitia 
communiler  sunt  mulli  canes."     (Benvenuto). 

',/tlh:  "mill  pensantc,"  (Scarlazjiini).  "  Fcllo  ^  colui  che 
pensa  far  male  allrui."  (Buti).  See  the  word  in  Donkin's 
HlymiUogicnl  liUlionary:  "Fello  It.,  f'rov.  Old  French  /(f, 
impious,  wicked  ;  It. /Aloisc.  wicked  wretch,  Old  Sp./f/uir,  /cllon 
= /till).  Fr.  /iVcin.  perjured  traitor,  Engl,  fchu ;  It.  Old  Sp. 
fflhnia,  Prov.  ftlnia  fcuma,  profligacy,  wickedness,  Fr  /Home, 
Sp.  /tlonia.  treachery  (especially  ol  a  vassal),  Engl,  /tlony. 
From  the  A.  S.  and  Er\g\./dt,  Dutch /e/.  Prov.  and  Old  French 
nom.  sing  /el  i  feU)  icc.  felon,  whence  Ihe  other  forms,  and  fern, 
/elom." 
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Then  he  passed  on  beyond  the  bridge-head,  and 
when  he  had  arrived  upon  the  sixth  rampart,  he 

had  full  need  to  show  a  bold  front.  With  that 
fury  and  that  impetuosity  with  which  doga  rush 
out  against  the  poor  beggar,  who  straightway  pre- 
fers his  petition  from  where  (for  fear  of  them)  he 
makes  halt;  rushed  they  forth  from  under  the 
bridge,  and  levelled  against  him  all  their  prongs; 
but  he  cried  out ;  '■  Let  none  of  you  be  planning 
mischief!  Before  one  of  your  hooks  touch  me,  let 
one  of  your  number  step  forward  who  will  hearken 
unto  me,  and  then  take  your  counsel  about 
lacerating  me." 

This  determined  attitude  on  the  part  of  Virgil  has 
its  immediate  effect  upon  the  fiendish  rabble,  who 
pause,  and  desisting  from  their  intended  assault 
upon  him,  call  upon  their  leader,  Malacoda,  to  go 
forward.  The  latter  does  so,  muttering  however, 
that  he  does  not  think  the  parley  will  advantage 
Virgil  much. 

Tulti  gridaron  :— "  Vada  Malacoda  ;  "— 

PerchS  un  si  mosse,  e  gli  altri  Etetler  fermi ; 

E  venne  a  lui  diccndo  : — ''  Che  ^l'  approda  ?  " — 

They  all  shouted  :  "  Let  Malacoda  go  ;  "  where- 
upon one  advanced,  and  the  others  stood  still  ; 
and  he  (Malacoda)  came  to  him  (Virgil)  saying; 
"  What  good  will  it  do  him  ?  " 

Virgil  takes  the  high  line,  and  in  a  very  few  words 
convinces  Malacoda  that  had  he  not  been  armed  with 
Divine  Authority,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  escaped  all  the  perils  of  the  Circles 
above,  and  to  have  penetrated  so  far  down  into 
Lower  Hell. 

— "Credi  lu,  Malacoda,  qui  vedermi 

Esser  venuto,"^disse  il  mio  Maestro,  8q 

— "  Sicuro  gii  da  tutto  voatri  schermi, 
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Scnxa  volcr  divjno  e  fato  dcstro  P  * 

LaHciane  andar,  chk  nel  cielo  e  voluto 

Ch'  io  mostri  altrui  questo  cammin  silvestro." — -t 

"ThinkesI  thou,  Malacoda,  to  sec  me  come  here,'' 
said  my  Master,  "aecure  against  allyour  hindrances, 
except  by  Divine  Will  and  propitious  destiny  ? 
Let  us  go  on,  for  in  Heaven  it  is  willed  thai  I 
should  show  somebody  else  this  road  of  wild 
horror." 

The  bully  is  cowed.    Malacoda's  weapon  falls  from 

his   hands,   and   he   tells    his  comrades  that  at   all 

events  for  the   present   {omai),   Virgil  is  not   to  be 

molested.     He  might  possibly  come  again  at  some 

future  occasion  without   so  great  a  safeguard  as  the 

Will  of  God,  and  then  would  be  their  opportunity. 

Allor  gli  fu  r  orgo|;lio  si  caduto.^  Bj 

*JM0  destro  :  The  passage  in  the  text  seems  to  have  been 
flu^ested  Io  Dante  by  the  following  lines  from  Virgil  [Mn.  v, 

56.57):- 

■'  Haud  equidem  sine  mente.  reor,  sine  numine  divQm, 
Adsumus,  el  portus  delati  inlramus  amieos." 
See  also  ibid,  vi,  368,  36c)  :— 

"...  neque  enim,  credo,  sine  numine  divOm 
Flumina  tanta  paras  Stygiamque  Innare  paludem." 
Virgil  has  on  other  occasions  simply  cited  the  Will  of  God  as 
his   passport   through  Hell,  but  nn  this  occasion  he  speaks  of 
Destiny,  lo  which,  according  to  Mythology,  even  the  gods  were 
subject.     See  Ovid,  Mclain.  ix,  41^-437. 

icummin  silvisiro :  According  to  Tommasco  siheslro  has  the 
additional  sense  of  "  horrible,"  and  Dante  specially  applies  it 
as  an  epithet  of  civil  crime.  In  the  De  t'life.  Eloq.  i,  15.  16, 17, 
it  passim,  Dante  shows  the  distinction  between  iiiodi  silvtslri 
and  modi  urbimi,  Scartazzini  and  Tommasfo  say  that  ihe 
road  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  wild  and  horrible  {salvatico  e 
orridv), 

I  orgogliu  .  .  .  aidulo  :    In  Inf.  vii,  13-15  we  saw  that  similar 
words  subdued  the  arrogance  of  Plutus  : — 
■'  Quail  del  vento  le  gonfiatc  vele 

Caggiono  avvolte,  poichi  1'  alber  iiacca ; 
Talcadde  a  terra  la  fiera  crudele." 
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Ch(^  si  lasci6  cascar  I'  uncino  aj  piedi, 

E  disse  agli  altri:^"Omai  non  sia  feruto."^ — • 

Then  did  his  arro;;ance  become  bo  abased,  that  he 
let  the  hook  fall  down  at  his  feel,  and  said  to  the 
others  :  "  For  the  nonce  he  must  not  be  struck." 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  Dante  means  to  imply  that 
there  are  moments  when  a  man,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  upright  and  prudent,  may  pass  unharmed 
through  the  hands  of  such  evil  Barrators,  if  he  is 
promoting  a  just  cause,  and  by  help  of  Divine  Grace- 
is  walking  in  the  paths  of  innocency  and  truth. f 

Virgil,  having  obtained  a  promise  of  immunity 
from  the  Leader  of  the  Demons,  calls  upon  Dante  to 
venture  from  his  hiding-place  in  all  security,  Ben- 
venuto thinks  it  is  as  though  Virgil  would  tell  Dante 
that  as  no  suspicion  of  Barratry  has  ever  been  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  even  though  he  had  at  one  time  been 
one  of  the  Priori  or  Rulers  of  Florence,  yet,  as  he  had 
never  trafficked  with  the  interests  of  his  native  city, 
he  can  have  nothing  to  fear, 

Dante  comes  forth,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  Demons 


*Jeruta  :  From  the  archaic  form  ferere  for  f<rir(  :  so  from 
fmttrt  is  {oanA  penliilo,  and  in  Neapolitan  Italian,  from  icittirt, 
senlnlo  instead  of  stnlilo. 

+  The  Ode  of  Horace  to  Anstius  Fuscub  (Carm.  \,  22)  is  an 
illustration  of  this  idea  that  an  upright  heart  will  carry  a  man 
safe  through  untold  dangers  : — 

"  Integer  vitae  aeelerisque  purus 
Npn  egel  Maurif.  jaculis  et  arcu. 
Nee  vcnenalis  gravida  sagitlis, 

Fusee  pharetra  : 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  acstuosas, 
Slve  faclurus  per  inhospitalem 
Caiicasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 

LLimbit  Hydaspes." 
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he  manifests  as  much  fear  as  he  once  saw  exhibited 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Caprona  in  1289, 
when  the  terrified  garrison  marched  out  through  the 
hostile  ranks  of  the  victorious  besieging  army  of  the 
Pisans,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  butchered, 
unarmed  as  they  were,  by  the  undisciplined  and 
thoroughly  unreliable  soldiery.  Like  them,  Dante 
has  great  misgivings  as  to  the  promise  of  immunity 
being  faithfully  kept,  and  his  trembling  glances 
testify  to  his  dread. 

E  il  Duca  mio  a.  me :— "  O  tu  chc  siedi 

Tra  gli  scheggion  del  pontc  quatto  quallo,* 
Sicuramente  omai  a  me  tu  riedi,"^  go 

Perch*  Lo  mi  mossl,  ed  a  lui  venni  ratto  ; 
E  i  diavoli  si  feccr  tuttj  avanti.t 
Si  ch'  io  tcmctti  L'h'  ei  tenesser  paltu-t 


regular   Tuscan 
Compare   furg. 


*  quatto  qiiallo  :  Borghini  {Sludisiilla  Divina  Commcdia,  p.  236) 
writes  ;  "  Qiiiittu  non  significa  propriamenle  n^scoiu,  ma 
chinato  c  come  i/iinalu  in  terra,  c  come  fa  la  gatta  qujndo  uc- 
ccllii,  che  si  Gtiaccia  in  terra,  per  non  esser  veduta,  c  lo  fa 
talvolta  il  cane.  Prima  avea  delto  giii  t'  agguaHa  :  che  lo 
espnne  bene,  Calati  giii  e  ti  nascondi,"  etc, 

tjt  fuer  .  .  .  avanti  :  Fiirsi  at'anii  is  a 
idiom,  meaning  "  lo  come,  to  step,  forward." 
viii,  5a : — 

"  Vir  me  si  fece,  cd  io  \it  lui  mi  fci." 

J  temetti  ch'  t'l  liwssir  piitta  :  Dr.  Mf>ore  {Ttxl.  Cril.  pp.  330, 
331)  finds  this  reading  in  86  MSS,,  whereas  45  MSS.  read 
ttmelti  non  leiitsser.  On  this  he  observes  :  "  The  reading  ch'  ti 
lenciser  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  here,  on  the  simple 
principle  that  it  fully  accounts  for  the  numerous  alterations  of 
the  text,  which  all  seem  to  have  aimed  at  remedying  a  mis- 
understood idiom.  That  idiom  is  obviously  nothmg  but  the 
familiar  Latin  construction,  I'^rcdf  utdical  =  I  fear  that  he  will 
Hol  say.  Compare  cavi  tc  iciidal,  etc.  No  doubt  Tlmo  iht  non, 
or  Tcma  ni'ii  are  also  quite  common  in  ihia  same  sense,  both  in 
Dante  (e.g.  In/,  li,  35,  6+;  iii,  80 ;  xvii,  76,  etc.)  and  elsewhere. 
The   tact  that   the  other  construction  is  less  usual,  poaaibly 
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E  cosl  vid'  io  giik  temer  li  fanli 

Ch'  uscivan  patteggiati  A\  Caprona,* 
Veggendo  se  [ra  nlmici  cotanli. 

Id  m'  Bccostai  t  con  tutta  la  persona 
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ambiguous,  and  perhaps  more  peculiarly  Latin  Ihan  Italian, 
would  fully  account  for  its  alteration  hers  (but  not  so  lor  ihe 
converse  change),  and  also  lor  the  conjectural  devices  of  a 
bolder  kind,  such  as  the  substitution  of  romptsstr  for  lents%er. 
Among  the  Commentators  the  Ottinio  alone  has  che  non 
rumpcsMiw  :  Benvenuto,  Lana,  Daniello  and  Castelvetro  insert 
nun  before  Untsser,"  Caaini  agrees  with  Dr.  Moore,  not  so 
Scartazzini. 

*  Caprona:  The  Chhse  Annnim^  (Selmi)  relates  that  "Ca- 
prona was  a  castle  whose  garrison  had  perpetrated  great 
cruelties.  They  were  al  last  so  closely  besieged  that  they 
surrendered  on  promise  of  their  lives  being  spared  ;  but  when 
afterwards  they  wi:re  marched  out,  and  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  enemies,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  had  to  deplore 
the  deaths  or  torture,  one  of  a  brother,  another  of  a  father, 
another  of  a  son,  these  prisoners  began  to  turn  pale  and 
tremble  with  fear.  And  eventually  they  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  compact  for  sparing  them  was  not  observed."  The 
Commentary  ol  13^3,  which  gives  a  wrong  date  to  the  siege, 
represents  Dante  as  having  taken  part  in  it  when  only  thirteen 
and  a  half  years  of  age.  Lana  also  confirms  the  account  of 
the  faith  of  the  capitulation  having  been  broken,  and  the 
garrison  butchered.  Bull  gives  an  elaborate  account,  in  which 
he  makes  out  that  all  the  people  of  the  country-side  sur- 
rounded the  garrison  as  they  were  being  marched  out,  yelling, 
"Appicca.  appicca,"  "bans  them,  hang  them,"  but  that  Guido 
da  Montcfellro,  the  commander  ol  the  besieging  force,  caused 
the  prisoners  to  be  all  bound  into  one  long  Ale,  and  protected 
until  they  reached  a  secluded  road,  by  which  there  was  a 
short  cut  fur  them  all  to  escape  Io  Lucca.  Bui.  as  Scartazzini 
remarks,  Buti  was  a  Pisan,  and  anxious  to  give  a  somewhat 
loo  favourable  report  of  the  Pisan  forces,  more  especially  as 
his  lectures,  in  which  he  relates  tlie  incident,  were  being  de- 
livered to  Pisan  students  in  Pisa.  Gelll  conhrms  Buti'a 
account,  but  adds  that  the  place  where  the  prisoners  were  set 
free  and  put  into  the  road  to  Lucca,  was  Asciano. 

+  Hi'  ara'j(oi ;  In  I'urg.  vni,  40-42,  Uante  uses  the  same  eic- 
prcssion  Io  describe  hnw  he  drew  close  up  behind  Virgil's  back 
on  the  announcement  by  Sorriello  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Serpent :— 
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Lungo  il  mio  Duca,*  c  non  tnrceva  ^11  occhi 
Dalla  sembianza  ior  ch'  era  non  bunna. 

And  my  Leader  to  me :  "  O  Ihou  thai  sittest 
crouching  down  low  among  the  rocks  of  the  bridge, 
return  now  to  me  in  all  security."  Whereupon  I 
arose,  and  came  to  him  quickly;  and  the  devils 
all  sprang  forward,  so  that  1  feareJ  they  would 
not  observe  the  compact.  And  thus  did  I  once  see 
the  foot-soldiers,  who  under  treaty  were  marching 
out  of  Caprona,  show  fear,  on  seeing  themselves 
amid  such  numbers  of  the  enemy,  I  drew  up  quite 
close  beside  my  Leader  with  all  my  body,  and  did 
not  turn  my  eyes  from  their  countenance,  which 
was  not  good. 

Dante  is  immediately   threatened    by   the   whole 
'^horde  of  the   Demons,  who   both   by  gestures  and 
words  show  how  well  founded  were  his  fears.     Mala- 
coda,  however,  orders  them  to  desist. 


Ei  chinavan  gli  rafii,  e, — "Vuoi  che  '1  locchi,"—  loo 
Diceva  I'  un  con  1'  aliro, — "  in  sul  groppone  ?  " — 
E  rispondean : — "  Si,  fa  che  glide  accocchi." — t 


^H  "  Ond'  io  che  non  sap°va  per  qual  calle, 

^H  Mi  volsi  intorno,  e  strelto  m'  accostai 

^B  Tutto  gclalo  ajlc  lidate  t^palk," 

^H    *  Lungo  il  mio  Duca  :   In  Inf.  x,  51,  53.  in  the  description  of 

^phe  uprising  of  Cavalcantc  dci  Cavalcanli  in  the  fiery  tomb 

close  alongxide  of  Farinata  degli  Ubcrti,  the  same  word  lungo 

is  used  :— 

*"  Allor  surse  alia  viEla  scoperchJata 
Un'  ombra  lungo  quests  infino  al  mento." 
\ fa  che  i^Helc  aciuechi :  Castelvelro  observes :  "  Toccarlo  in  su 
il  gropponi  anil  accoctarglitiK  una  are  expressions  used  by  the 
'  3 west  classes  and  in  proi'srbs      The  first  is  commonly  said  of 
hose  who  job  their  donkeys  behind  with  a  stick  to  make  them 
faster;  the   second   Is   a  term   in   archery.     Dante   niakea 
hese   Demons  converse  in  the  most  plebeian  lannuaRe,  as  he 
also  make  them  act  in   plebeian  ways,  as  for  instance, 
nrusting   out   their  tongue    in    derision,'  and    still    grosser 
11,  L 
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Ma  quel  demonio  che  tenea  sennonc 
Col  Duca  mio,  si  volse  tulto  presto 
E  dissc ; — ''  Posa,  posa,  Scarmiglione." — •        105 

Thejr  were  lowering  their  prongs,  and  kept  saying 
one  to  the  other:  '-Wilt  thou  that  I  touch  him 
up  upon  the  rump  ?  "  And  they  answered  :  "Yes, 
try  and  nick  it  into  him."  But  that  Demon 
(Malacoda),  who  was  holding  speech  with  my 
Leader,  turned  round  with  all  speed  and  said: 
"  Quiet,  quiet,  Scarmiglione." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  Demons  mentioned 
by  name,  Scarmiglione  is  the  only  one  whom  Mala- 
coda does  not  select  to  accompany  the  Poels.  Ben- 
venuto  remarks  that  a  belter  nickname  for  him  would 
be  Spczsapalli,  i.e.  "  a  breaker  of  treaties";  and  he 
adds  that  Malacoda  was  obliged  to  check  the 
threatened  attack  upon  Danle,  as  it  would  have  been 
too  open  a  breach  of  faith  if  it  had  taken  place  in 
his  presence;  and  he  preferred  that  they  should  first 
gel  out  of  sight  of  him,  so  that  he  should  not  appear 
to  be  an  accomplice  of  the  treachery. 

actions.  Lord  Vernon  I'/w/erno)  commenting  on  this  passage, 
aa^s,  "fa  in  modo  c'lf  glieU,  i.e.  gliclo,  cioS  I'  oncino  iiccouhi, 
affibbi,  altact^hj.  Accoccatla  ad  uho  k  locuzione  che  vale  affih- 
biargli  bene  la  holta,  nggiaslargU  bene  Ui  percossa,  coitctarlo  bene." 
*  l'osa,poiii.  Seurmifilioise :  In  this  paHsaBe  Blanc  (I'dc.  Dant.) 
interprets  pumre  as  "lo  be  quiet,  to  cease  or  desist  from  what 
one  is  doing";  as  in  Piirg.  ii,  85,  whtrc  Casella  bids  Danle 
desist  from  his  fruitless  attempts  to  embrace  his  unsubstantial 
impalpable  form; — 

"  Soavemenle  disse  ch'  io  posasse." 
In   like  manner  in  Purg.  xxxi,  76-78.  where  the  Angels  leave 
otr casting  flowers  over  Beatrice; — 

"  E  come  la  mia  faccia  si  dislebe, 

Posarsijquelle  prime  creature 

Da  ioro  aspersion  V  occhio  compresc." 
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'  Division  IV.— Malacoda  now  gives  the  Poets 
directions  as  to  the  road  they  are  to  follow,  and 
causes  them  to  be  attended  by  a  guard  of  ten  Fiends, 
whom  he  professes  to  be  sending  that  way  to  see  if 
any  of  the  sinners  are  out  airing  themselves  above 
the  surface  of  the  pitch.  In  the  Hnes  that  follow, 
we  leam  several  important  facts.  First,  how  Mala- 
coda mixed  up  truth  and  falsehood  the  better  to 
entrap  the  Poets.  Secondly,  at  what  hour,  how  long 
ago,  and  for  what  cause,  one  of  the  bridj^es  had  got 
broken  down.  Thirdly,  we  learn  in  what  year  Dante 
made  the  journey,  and  on  what  day  he  has  this  con- 
versation with  the  Demons. 

^k    The  following  explanation  by   Blanc  (Sagi^io,  pp. 

^■214-216)  brings  the  passage  very  clearly  before  us: 
"  Malacoda  wishes  to  mingle  truth  and  falsehood, 
that  he  may  deceive  the  Poets,  and  keep  them  longer 
in  his  power,  so  as  to  do  them  an  injury  should  the 
occasion  present  itself.  He  tells  them  that  ihe 
Sixth  Bridge  lies  in  ruins,  which  is  perfeclly  true, 
but  [he  Poets  might  have  seen  that  for  themselves 
from  where  they  were  standing,  at  the  inm-r  end  of 
the  Fifth  Bridge.  To  give  hia  words  a  semblance  of 
truth,  Malacoda  further  tells  the  Poets  exactly  when 
the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  here  again  he  tells 
them  what  is  true.  But  now  begins  the  falsehood. 
He  assures  them  that  if  they  will  only  keep  along 
the  cliff,  they  will  find,  not  very  far  onward,  another 
bridgeway  by  which  one  can  pass.  This  is  a  lie,  for 
we  read  in  Canto  xxiii,*   that   in  the  Sixth  Bolgia, 
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where  are  the  Hypocrites,  all  the  bridges  in  succession 
are  broken  down." 

Poi  disse  a  noi  : — "  Piu  oltre  andar  per  qucsto 

lacoglio  nan  eI  pu5,  perocchi  giacc 
Tutto  spezzato  a  fondo  I'  arco  seslo : 

B  se  1'  andare  avanti  pur  vl  piace, 

Andatcvene  su  per  questa  Rfotla ;  * 
Presso  e  un  allro  scoRlio  chc  via  face, 

ler,  piu  oltre  t  cinqu'  ore  che  quest'  atta, 
Mille  dugento  con  seEsanCa  sei  X 
Anni  compi£,  che  qui  la  via  fu  rotta. 


110 


■ 


Frati  Gaudenti,  corrects  Virgil's  misapprehension  as  to  their 
way,  in  which  he  had  been  misled  by  Slalacoda  '. — 
"  Kispose  adunque ;  '  Piii  chc  tu  non  speri 

S'  appressa  un  sasso,  che  dalla  gran  eerchia 
Si  move,  e  varca  lutti  i  vallon  feri, 
Salvo  ch'  a  questo  k.  rottn,  e  not  coperchia  : 
Montar  potrete  su  per  la  ruina, 
Che  giace  in  costa,  e  nel  fondo  soperchia.' 
Lo  Duca  stclte  un  poco  a  Icsta  china, 
Poi  disEc:  *  Mai  contava  la  bisogna 
Colui,  che  i  peccalor  di  1^  uncina.' 
E  11  frale  ;  '  lo  udi'  gia  liire  a  Bologna 
Del  Diavol  vi/ii  assai,  tra  i  quail  udil 
Ch'  egli  ^  bugiardo,  e  padre  di  menzogna. ' " 
* grulla  :  Compare  Purg.  i,  48;  — 

"Che  dannati,  venite  alle  mie  grotte." 
In  a  note  on  that  pai,sai;e  we  explained  that^rofdi  must  rot 
be  taken  there  in  its  primary  meaning  of  "  cax-e,  grotto,"  but  in 
its  secondary  meaning  of  "  Lungo  dirupatn  e  scosccso  (i.<  a 
precipice)."  It  was  also  noticed  that  the  wnrd  is  commonly 
used  m  Tuscany  for  the  terraces  banked  up  against  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  on  which  are  grown  vines,  oranges,  ligs  and  nther 
crops.  With  the  double  meaning  of  gruilii,  we  may  compare 
the  Latin  vallum,  signifying  either  a  ditch  nr  a  rampart. 

f-^iil  ollre  here  means  *'  further  on,"  i.c.  "later."  It  is  taken 
in  thai  sense  by  nearly  all  the  Old  Commentators.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Tozer,  who  translates  it  "before." 

X  MilU  dut:(nfo  con  sasaiiSa  sti :  Lana  has  a  verj- important 
variant  here.  He  reads  MilU  dugtnto  uno  can  ussanUi  id.  Dr. 
Moore  {Time  Ht/trtnces,  p.  46  d  uq.)  says  ihat  this  reading 
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Then  he  said  to  us:  "To  jjo  further  alont;  this 
bridleway  is  not  possible,  because  the  sixth  arch 
lies  all  broken  to  pieces  m  the  bottom  (of  the 
Bolijiii) :  and  if  it  still  pleases  you  to  go  forward, 
wend  your  way  alonfj  this  cliff  [i.e.  the  b;mk  be- 
tween the  lake  of  pitch  and  the  Bolg'ia  of  the 
Hypocrites)  ;  hard  by  there  is  another  bridge 
which  affords  a  passage.  Vesterdaj',  five  hours 
later  than  this  hour,  completed  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  years  since  this  way  was 
broken  down. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  reference  to 
time  in  the  whole  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  I  take 
,  my  stand  upon  Blanc  iSaggio,  p.  214),  and  pive  his 
[■words  ill  cxtenso  :  "  Yesterday  (says  the  Demon)  were 
completed  1266  years  since  the  ruin  of  the  bridge.  It 
was  the  common  opinion  in  those  times  that  as  the 
Conception  of  our  Lord  took  place  on  the  25th  March, 
so  also  His  birth  occurred  on  the  25th  December,  and 
His  death  on  the  25th  March.  And  it  was  moreover 
believed   that  Christ  at  His   death  was  thirty-three 


occurs  in  two  very  imporlanl  MSS.,  viz,  :  the  Codice  LuHiliann 
at  Piacenza,  of  1336,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  Marchese  Trivulzio  at  Milan,  of  1337.  and  these  are  prob- 
[ably  the  Iwn  oldest  dated  MSS.  in  existence  ;  at  least  of  MSS. 
bearing  really  reliable  dates.  Dr.  Moore,  while  giving  several 
reasons  by  which  this  curious  variant  may  be  explained,  thinks 
il  is  clearly  spurious,  since  the  clum.sy  way  in  which  the  re- 
quired unit  is  supplied  indicates  a  manifest  afterlhouKht. 
Benvenuto  thus  alludts  to  this  variant:  "El  hie  nola  quod 
aliqui  textus  mai^is  modeml  habent  aliam  literam  sic  i  \tillc 
iliigtnlu  iinu  t  stisaiita  sci,  sed  ista  dis;:ordun(ia  accidit  propter 
discordantiain  opiniunum  quia,  ut  jam  dixi,  aliqui  volunt  quod 
Christus  vixerit  Irij^inta  Iribus  annis,  alii  quod  tri^inla  quatuor, 
r  el  de  hoc  audivi  magnam  dispulationem  ;  sed  prima  opinio  et 
jita  prima  lilera  vidctur  melior.  El  ex  hoc  vide  quod  iste 
Icnmputavit  annos  a  passione,  quia  si  compulasset  a  nalivitatc 
Icranl  milk  Irecenti." 
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years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  one  adds  together  the 
1266  years,  plus  the  year  from  the  Conception  to  the 
Birth,  and  from  this  to  the  death,  i.e.  1266  +  1  +  33, 
we  get  the  result,  that  Dante  represents  himself  as 
having  made  his  marvellous  journey  in  the  year  1300, 
which  accords  with  the  lirat  line  of  the  Commidia, 
wherein  he  determines  as  the  epoch  of  his  vision  the 
thirty-fifth  year,  or  rather  the  middle,  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  in  1265,  and  had  therefore  in  1300  attained 
half  the  natural  course  of  human  life.  Far  more 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  on  what  day  this  conversa- 
tion [between  Malacoda  and  the  Poets)  took  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Malacoda  asserts  that  the 
great  landslip  occurred  on  the  day  before;  but  what 
day  would  that  be  ?  Dante  without  actually  saying 
so  in  precise  words,  gives  us  clearly  to  know  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  earthquake  which  took  place  at  the 
instant  of  Christ's  death  was  the  cause  of  these  land- 
slips in  Hell.  Virgil  too  (Inf.  xii)  "  tells  Uante  that 
a  portion  of  the  cliff  which  girded  the  Circle  of  the 
Violent  had  made  its  downfall  a  little  while  before 
that  Mighty  One  f  descended  into  Hell,  and  levied 
the  great  spoil  from  Dis ;  an  evident  allusion  to  the 


•  Uif.  xii,  37-45  :— 

"  Ma  certo  pocn  pria,  se  ben  discerno, 

Che  venissc  Colui  che  la  gran  preda 
Levo  a  Due  del  eerchio  supcrno, 

Da  lutlc  pari]  I'  alia  valle  feda 

TrcmJi  si,  ch'  io  penaai  che  I'  universe 
Sentisse  amor,  per  In  qual  fi  chi  creda 

Piil  volte  il  mondo  in  Caos  converso; 

Ed  in  quel  punlo  qucsta  vecchia  roccia 
Qui  cd  altrovc  ttil  fece  riversn." 

t  See  InJ.  iv.  52  tt  seq. 
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descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  and  obviously  meaning 
that  His  death  was  caused  by  the  violence  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  for  which  reason  the 
earthquake  which  accompanied  it  would  be  felt  in 
Hell  just  at  those  two  places,  namely,  in  the  Circle 
of  the  Violent,  and  in  the  Circle  of  the  Hypocrites. 
If  the  landslip  occurred,  as  Dante  supposes,  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  death,  the  'yesterday'  {ieri),  of 
which  Malacoda  speaks,  would  of  necessity  be  on 
Good  Friday,  and  his  conversation  with  the  Poets 
must  have  taken  place  on  a  Saturday.  So  far  all  is 
quite  clear.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  to  know 
whether  Dante  had  in  his  mind  the  day  of  Christ's 
death,  namely  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  day  it 
was  the  popular  belief  that  God  had  created  the  World, 
or  whether  he  was  thinking  of  the  Good  Friday  of 
1300.  Some  might  incline  to  the  latter  presumption 
as  the  most  natural  of  all ;  but  the  determination  of 
the  Full  Moon  of  1300  does  not  at  all  agree  with  it." 
Blanc  then  states  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  the  Full  Moon  occurred  on  the  4th 
April  (which  seems  to  be  an  error  for  the  5th  April), 
But  (as  Dr.  Moore  remarks  to  me),  in  either  case,  it 
was  not,  as  Dante  more  than  once  implies,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  {i.e.  7th  April,  in 
1300).  These  difficulties  seem  to  result  entirely  from 
Blanc  supposing  Dante  to  be  referring  to  the  Full 
Moon  as  determined  by  astronomical  calculations, 
and  not  by  the  calendar.  By  the  latter  the  eccles- 
iastical seasons  were  determined.  In  1300  there  was 
a  difference  of  two  days  between  the  astronomical 
and   ecclesiastical    Full    Moon.       The  latter  did,  in 
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fact,  fall  on  7th  April  in  1300,  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
calendar  of  that  period.  If  the  Calendar  Moon  be 
taken,  the  difficulties  raised  by  Blanc  disappear,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  say,  as  he  does,  "  that  the  full 
Moon  must  be  explained  as  a  poetic  fiction,"  No 
one  even  thought  of  raising  the  question  as  to  which 
kind  of  Moon  Dante  was  referring  until  more  than 
two  centuries  after  his  death.  It  was  apparently 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
Calendar  Moon,  as  an  ordinary  reader  would  naturally 
assume.  It  may  be  doubled  whether  information  as 
to  the  real  or  astronomical  Moon  would  be  access- 
ible to  Dante  himself,  much  less  to  most  readers. 

Dr.  Moore  {Time  References,  pp.  44,  45J  thinks  that 
in  this  passage  we  ought  to  take  five  hours  before 
13,  and  not  five  hours  before  3  o'clock.  He  says : 
"  Seeing  that  Dante  in  the  Convito  "  distinctly  argues, 
both  on  a  priori  and  on  a  posteriori  grounds,  that  our 
Lord's  death  took  place  at  the  sixth  and  not  at  the 
ninth  hour,  i.e.  at  noon  and  not  at  3  p.m.,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  we  are  in  this  passage  to 
take  five  hours  before  12,  and  not  five  hours  before 
3 — in  other  words,  7  a.m.  and  not  10  a.m.  It  matteis, 
therefore,  little  to  note  that  Dante  has  erroneously 
cited  St.  Luke  in  this  particular;  the  Evangelist's 
statement  about  the  sixth  hour  referring,  not  to 
Christ's  death,  but  to  His  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief.  For  we  may  safely  employ  here,  in  regard  to 
the  hour  of  our  Lord's  death,  the  argument  of  Castel- 

•Thc  passage  in  Cuni',  iv,  2J,  II.  103-107:  "E  cifl  ne  mani- 
festa  1'  ora  del  grorno  dclla  sua  morle,  chS  voile  quella  con- 
somi^tiare  colla  viia  sua  ;  onde  dice  Luca  [njiiii.  44],  che  era 
quasi  ora  sesta  quando  mon&,  chc  £  a  dire  lo  colmo  del  d!," 
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vetro  in  reference  to  the  years  of  His  life  in  this 
passage,  viz.,  that  we  must  adopt  the  view  maintained 
ehcwiiere  by  Dante  himself  ('  in  questo  luogo  Dante 
seguila  la  sua  opinione,  noii  quella  desli  altri ').  It 
should  be  added  that  the  early  Commentators,  in- 
cluding the  Chioic  Annnime  (edited  by  Selmi).  Lana, 
the  Oltiino,  the  Anonimo  Fiorentino,  Benvenuto,  Lan- 
dino,  Veliutello,  Bargigi,  and  Daniello,  are  absolutely 
unanimous  upon  this  point,  vi-^.,  that  7  a.m.  is  the 
hour  indicated.  There  is  not  one  who  even  raises  a 
doubt  on  the  point." 

Gelli  fully  confirms  this  view,  saying  that  Dante 
was  above  the  Circle  of  the  Diviners  at  sunrise  on 
the  morning  of  Holy  Saturday,  and  the  Poets  had 
occupied  another  hour  in  conversing  as  they  walked 
along,  as  well  as  in  their  interview  with  Malacoda. 
Gelli  notices  too  that  Malacoda  dares  not  utter  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  uses  a  circumlocution  to 
make  Dante  understand  that  he  meant  to  allude  to 
His  death. 

Malacoda  now  resorts  to  a  second  device  to  entrap 
the  Poets.  He  has  told  them  that  further  on  they 
will  find  another  bridge,  which  in  reality  he  knows 
is  broken  down  ;  but  he  knows  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  deviate  to  the  right  or  left  from  off  the  cliff  that 
skirts  the  lake  of  pilch  ;  and  so  he  pretends  that  he 
is  sending  some  of  his  Demons  to  watch  the  sinners 
in  the  pitch,  and  that  if  ihcy  avail  themselves  of  the 
escort,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  them.  Castelvetro 
remarks  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the  com- 
pany of  the  Demons  benehi  ihe  Poets,  for  they  could 
only  go  one  way  and  did  not  require  guidance,  while 
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as  for  acquiring  any  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  the 
Barrators  in  the  pitch,  the  fact  of  iheir  being  accom- 
panied by  the  Fiends  would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage 
to  them,  as  the  sinners  would,  the  instant  they 
descried  their  tormentors,  at  once  dive  down  out  of 
sight ;  whereas,  had  the  Poets  been  alone,  the  hap- 
less sufferers  would,  without  fear  of  molestation,  have 
come  up  above  the  surface  of  the  pitch,  and  would 
have  given  Dante  the  information  he  sought.  Mala- 
coda  now  summons  the  chosen  ten,  and  names 
Barbariccia  as  their  decurioii  or  corporal, 

lu  mando  verso  I&  di  questi  miei  us 

A  riguardar  s'  altun  se  ne  sciorina:* 
Gite  con  lor,  ch'  ei  non  saranno  rei." — t 
— "  Tritti  avanti,  Alithinu  e  Calcabrina," — 

Commci6  egli  a  dire, — "e  tu,  Cagnaz/o, 
B  Barbariccia  guidi  la  decina.  130 

Libicoccii  vegtia  ollre.  e  Draghinaziro, 
Ciriatto  Eannuto,  c  Grafltacane, 
B  Parfarello,  e  Rubiuanle  pazzo. 

♦  s«  n(  scinrina :  The  primary  meaning  of  $ciorinar€  as  given 
in  the  Gran  Dizionario  is  to  hang  out  clothes  in  the  air: 
"  Spiegare  all'  aria  ;  c  si  dice  per  lo  piii  de'  panni."  Hence  it 
comes  lo  mean  "  to  open,  or  unbutton  one's  clothes  for  coolness 
dunng  hot  weather.''  The  present  passage  is  thus  explained : 
"Sollevarsi  per  prendere  risloro  in  aria  o  poslura  men  calda." 
Compare  Hilippu  Villani,  xi,  cap.  qj:  ''Quale  si  bagnava  in 
Arno,  quale  ai  sciorinava  al  meriggio,  e  cni,  disarmandosi,  in 
altro  modo  prendea  rinlrescaniento.''  Benx'cnolo  expounds 
the  passage  thus  :  "  that  is,  if  any  of  the  punished  ones  cornea 
out  With  his  body  above  the  pitch  to  get  relief  from  its  suffer- 
ing, as  though  he  would  say.  'if  any  should  attempt  to  cool 
himself  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  I  want  them  lo  boil  unceas- 
ingly inside  the  pitch.' " 

tc/i'  ei  HOH  saranno  m  ;  Benvenulo,  Tommas^o,  andScartaz- 
zini  interpret  this  in  the  sense  I  have  adopted,  namely,  that 
the  Pnels  need  not  fear  any  attack  from  the  Demons.  Gelll 
explains  it  quite  differently,  taking  the  passage  to  mean  :  "  It 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  you  to  have  their  escort.'' 
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Cei'CHti:  intorno  le  boglienti  pAtic  ; 

Cosliir  sidn  salvi  insjino  all'  ultro  sehcgRio  115 
Che  tutto  iniern  va  sopra  la  tanc."— * 
I  am  sending  in  that  direction  (i.e.  towards  the 
supposed  unbroken  bridge)  some  of  these  my  fol- 
lowers to  look  out  if  any  one  is  out  airing  himself 
(i.f .  above  the  surface)  :  go  ye  with  them,  for  they 
will  not  be  aggressive.  Come  forward,  Alichino  and 
Calcabrina,  '  he  began  to  say,  "  and  thou  Cagnazzo, 
and  let  Barbariccja  lead  the  ten.  Let  Libicocco 
come  besides,  and  Draghinazzo,  Ciriatto  with  the 
tusks,  and  Gradiacane,  and  Farfarello,  and  mad 
Rubicante.  Explore  all  round  the  simmering 
pitch  :  let  these  be  unmolested  as  far  as  the  other 
bridge  which  runs  unbroken  above  the  dens  {i.e. 
the  ten  Bolge)." 

Malacoda's  apparejitly  courteous  assurance  of 
safety  to  the  Poets  is  false.  He  tells  his  followers 
that  tliey  are  to  be  safe  as  far  as  the  next  bridge  which 
runs  unbroken  orer  the  dens.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
thai  the  said  bridge  is  broken  down  like  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  such  promise  of  safety  is  valueless, 

Caslelvetro  gives  the  following  list  of  the  ten 
Fiends,  with  references  to  the  lines  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  next  Canto: — 

I.   B^KHAniirciA.  the  Decurion  (xxii,  II.  2g,  sg  and  145). 


^^          a.  Alichiho 

11 

1.    113). 

H          3.  Calcabrina 

" 

!■  Hi). 

H              4.    CAtiHAZiO 

*i 

1.  106). 

V          5.  Libicocco 

.. 

1.  70). 

B         6.  Dhaofiinazeo  . 

>i 

1.  73). 

H          7.  CIKIATT0  saii'irilo 

i» 

1-  55). 

^k          8.  Graffucamb    . 

tl 

Ii4)- 

^r          y.  Fakfahello 

It 

1.94). 

to.    RUEIICANTB  ^UIIO 

H 

1.40). 

* lant :  The  word  tann  properly  signifies  the  lair  of  a  wild 
beast.     Here  it  ineans,/i>fiii,  bolgia. 
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Various  explanations  nf  these  names  are  given  by 
Benvenuto.  Buli,  the  Anoniyno  Fiorcntino,  Gclli, 
Scartazzini  and  Rossetti-  I  reproduce  those  of 
Gelli,  because  they  are  a  summary  of  those  of  the 
first-named  three.  He  observes  :  "  Hence  they  say 
that  Alichino'  signifies  one  who  inclines  or  bends 
others  to  this  vice  of  Barratry  ;  Calcabrtna,  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  mind  which  follows  after  ihe  above 
inclination  ;  Cagnazzo,  one  who  is  like  a  raging  and 
biting  dog  from  his  rapacity  ;  Barbariccia,  that 
astuteness  with  which  one  tries  to  conceal  those 
actions  that  would  be  blamed,  because  physiog- 
nomists have  always  considered  that  a  curly  beard 
signifies  fraud  and  malice,  Libicocco,  they  think, 
means  burning  lust,  as  also  that  insatiable  cupidity 
in  amassing  wealth  ;  Draglttnazzo,  that  venom  which 
is  found  in  such  men  as  the  Barrators,  which  not 
only  injures  themselves,  but  infects  and  poisons 
others  also.  Ctriatlo  sanniilo  is  interpreted  by  the 
Imolese  (Benvenuto)  as  quick  of  hand  to  rob  (from 
X^^p)i  3.nii  of  tusk  to  wound  ;  and  by  Buti,  as  an 
injurer  of  his  neighbours,  one  who  hurts  whosoever 
comes  to  him,  like  a  boar  {Tf^oipot).  Graffincane, 
falsity  itself,  for  under  the  semblance  of  a  dog  he  has 
the  power  of  scratching,  which  is  the  attribute  of  a 
cat,  so  that  he  lacerates  all  who  have  to  do  with  him. 
Farfurelh  is  interpreted  by  the  Imolese  as  meaning 


*Some  derive  Alichino  from  allictre  "to  entice,"  and  to  sig- 
nify "ihe  enticer."  This  is  lery  Florentine.  In  like  manner 
Ftnlliirc  means  -'[o  bustle  abnul,  to  husy  oneself  quickly  and 
actively  with  one  thing  after  another."  One  who  does  so, 
would  at  Florence  be  called,  half  in  joke,  half  in  praise, 
"  Frullinn!" 
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one  who  entraps  and  bamboozles  everybody ;  for  it 
is  a  custom  very  peculiar  to  Barrators  to  entangle, 
as  much  as  possible  with  words,  whosoever  does 
business  with  them.  Rubicante  pazso,  the  last,  means 
raging  and  furious." 

Scartazzini  gives  some  different  interpretations 
that  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  takes  Alicktito  to  be 
derived  from  chinar  le  all.  And  in  xxij,  112  ctxeq.,  we 
read  of  AHchino  saying  that  he  will  be  quick  to  beat 
his  wings  above  the  pitch.  Culcabrina,  one  who 
Iramples  upon  the  hoar-frost,  which  is  white,  and 
possibly  signifies  one  who  tramples  upon  the  party 
of  the  Bianchi(})  Libuocco,  from  Libya,  the  deserts 
of  which  were  thought  to  be  peopled  by  multitudes 
of  Demons.  Gruffiacaiu-,  one  who  likes  to  rend  sinners 
with  his  prongs.  Ca«i  are  the  damned  (/«/vi,  ig);and 
/«/  viii,  42.    Rubicante,  the  blood-red  one,  from  ruber. 

Notice  the  very  ingenious  and  perhaps  not  im- 
probable suggestion  of  Rossetti  (Comento  Analilko) 
that  these  Demons,  twelve  in  all,  with  Malacoda  and 
Scarmiglione,  are  parodies  of  some  of  the  magistrates 
of  Florence  in  a.d.  1300,  Rossetti  observes  that 
there  were  twelve  Demons  and  there  were  twelve 
Priori  when  Cardinal  Acquasparta entered  Florence; 
there  were  also  twelve  SinJaci  \'eri,  elected  first  to 
treat  with  him  and  the  returned  Bianchi,  and  then 
summoned  by  the  Pope  to  render  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  He  thinks  ihese  names  of  the  Demons 
may  very  likely  be  corruptions,  alteratioti?,  or  ana- 
grammatical  contortions  of  the  names  of  the  Priori 
and  of  the  Sindaci  Nen :  one  name  may  recall  the 
face  of  one  of  them,  another  may  refer  to  some  habit 
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or  custom  of  some  other  of  them.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  these  marvellous  words  are  neither  Biblical, 
Christian,  or  Mjthological ;  and  if  the  erudite  Dante 
had  merely  wished  to  baptise  Demons  without  other 
cause,  he  would  have  made  use  of  a  nomenclature 
taken  from  Holy  Writ,  as  Milton  did ;  or  he  would 
never  have  given  such  graceful  names  as  Calcabrina 
and  Alichhio.  There  may  be  some  corroboration  of 
his  idea,  Kossetti  thinks,  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Cardinal  into  Florence  Mantto 
Branca  was  Podesta  ;  and  from  his  name  people  may 
have  got  to  call  the  magistrates  under  his  sway 
Malebranche.  If  one  remembers  that  the  Gonfaloniere 
di  Giustizia,  or  corporal  of  the  city  at  that  time  was 
Jacopo  Ricci,  one  may  he  able  to  understand  how  the 
corporal  of  the  band  of  ten  Demons  came  to  be 
called  Barbaricciii.  If  one  remembers  that  one  of 
the  Priori  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  Raffacani, 
one  may  see  from  whence  was  bestowed  on  Hell  the 
gift  of  the  Demon  Gmffiacatie.  Riibicanli-  pazso  may 
have  been  the  nick-name  of  Pazzin'  de'  Pazzi,  who 
may  have  been  rubicund  in  the  face,  with  red  hair. 
Kossetti's  ideas  as  to  the  others  are  too  long  to  quote 
at  length,  but  his  Rificssioni  su!  Canto  xxi  are  well 
worthy  of  perusal." 

•Dr.  Moore  [Studies  in  Datite,  ii,  pp.  2^1-13+)  alludes  to  this, 
and  especially  on  p.  232.  where  he  says  :  "  I  must  say  I  cannot 
imagine  any  more  likely  txpUnalion  than  that  suggested  by 
Rossetli,  and  if  we  find  nearly  half  of  these  names  still  at  this 
interval  of  more  ihan  five  centuries,  in  spite  of  their  obscurity, 
and  in  spite  of  the  very  various  and  fanciful  devices  by  which 
such  travesties  may  be  effected,  lending  themselves  pretty 
easily  to  some  such  explanation,  the  inference  that  such  ex- 
planalion  is  the  true  one  becomes  almost  irresistible." 
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Dante's  terror  is  aroused  when  he  realises  in  what 
dangerous  company  the  journey  is  to  be  resumed, 
and  half  mad  with  fear  he  entreats  Virgil  to  dispense 
with  so  ruffian-like  an  escort.  Virgil,  however, 
soothes  him  and  restores  his  courage. 

— "  O  me  !  Maestro,  che  &  quel  che  io  veggio  ? " — 

Diss'  io ;  — "  deh  !  senj:a  scorta  andiamci  soli, 
Sc  tu  sai  ir,  ch'  io  per  me  non  la  chieggio. 
Se  tu  sei  si  accorto  come  suoli,  ijo 

Non  vedi  lu  ch'  ei  digrignan  11  denii, 
E  coIIk  ciglia  ne  minaccian  duoli  ?  " — • 
Ed  egli  a  mc : — '■  Non  vo'  che  lu  paventi : 
Lasciali  digrignar  pure  a  Inr  scnno, 
Ch'  ci  fanno  eio  per  li  lesai  t  dolenti."—  ijs 

"Alas!"  I  said:  "Master,  what  is  this  I  see? 
I  beseech  thee,  lei  us  go  alone  without  escort  if 
thou  knoweat  the  way,  as  for  myself  I  ask  it  not. 
If  thou  art  as  observant  as  thou  art  wont,  dost 
thou  not  see  how  they  grind  their  teeth,  and  with 
their  brows  threaten  us  with  mischief?''  And  he 
to  mc :  "I  will  not  have  thee  fear :  let  them  grind 
away  just  as  they  like,  for  they  are  doing  it  at  the 
boiled  sufferers." 

The  Fiends  now  turn  to  Malacoda  to  receive  from 
their  real  captain  the  signal  of  departure.  Barba- 
riccia  was  only  their  decurion,  their  corporal.  As 
they  turned,  they  made  a  grimace  with  their  tongues 

*duoli:  Some  understand  the  word  in  Ihe  sense  of  insiinni, 
"deccil,  treachery,"  from  ihe  Latin  dolus.  Blanc  and  Scar- 
la^nini  so  interpret  il.  but  I  follow  Benvenulo  and  Uuli,  who 
understand  it  "woe,  mischief,  harm."  Compare  the  French 
dcuil.  Thf  Gran  Dhionario,  s.v.  Sj  i  has  :  "  Duolo,  s.m.  dclorc." 
And  §  8  :  "  Fig.  per  Gjihi,  Stala  vtnturn.  Danno." 

+  Itsii :  Lcsso  is  a  word  principally  used  in  Tuscany,  whereas 
in  olher  parts  of  Italy  the  word  hiilUlo  is  more  gent-rally  heard. 
In  a  Tuscan  bourgeois  dinner  "il  lcsso"  (/;  6iJiiiJ/i)  invariably 
follows  after  "  la  mineslra  " {It  put-au -feu). 
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between  their  teeth,  some  say  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  loathsome  noise  in  imitation  of  what  was 
to  follow.  This,  says  Bia^oli,  is  a  common  habit  of 
the  low  populace,  when  they  wish  to  deride  any  one, 
and  do  not  want  their  outburst  of  laughter  to  be 
heard.  Biagioli  thinks  they  did  this  to  make  a 
private  sign  to  their  captain,  Malacoda,  that  they 
had  understood  the  full  drift  of  his  equivocal  order  to 
them  that  the  Poets  were  to  be  safe  from  harm  as  far 
as  the  next  unbroken  bridge. 

The  Canto  concludes  by  Malacoda  giving  them 
their  marching  signal,  in  a  manner  so  revolting  and 
grotesque,  that  many  have  blamed  Dante  for  record- 
ing it,  but  Benvenuto,  followed  by  Gelli,  thinks  that 
Dante  did  so  purposely,  because  he  who  has  no 
respect  for  justice,  but  corrupts  and  sells  it  brutally, 
will  let  himself  down  to  any  act.  no  matter  how  vile, 
how  abominable,  or  how  wicked  :  and  moreover,  the 
violation  of  justice  in  men,  is  like  unto  the  violation 
of  honour  in  women  ;  for  having  afterwards  no 
respect  left,  either  for  honour  or  for  anything  else, 
they  are  capable  of  any  act,  be  it  ever  so  disgusting. 

Per  I'  arginc  sinislro*  volla  dienno  ; 

Ma  prima  Hvea  ciascun  la  lingua  strclta 
Coi  dcnti,  verso  lor  duca  per  ccnno, 

Ed  c^li  avea  del  ca\  fattn  tromhetta. 

Upon  the  left  bank  they  wheeled  about;  but  first 
each  of  them  had  squeezed  his  tongue  with  his 
teeth  towards  their  leader  (Malacoda)  as  a  signal, 

*  Per  r  argint  sinhtro :  Thiii  merely  signifies  ihat  when  the 
motley  parly,  consistinf;  ol  Viisii,  Danle  and  the  Demons, 
reached  the  far  side  of  the  bnd<;e,  they  took  the  bank  that 
Uy  to  their  left. 
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and  he  {as  a  counter-signal)  had  made  of  his  rear 
a  trumpet. 

I  have  followed  the  Cometito  di  Anonivw  (ed.  Lord 
Vernon,  1848),  Qelli,  Cesari,  Biagioli.  Lord  Vernon 
and  PhiUUthcs  in  thinking  that  it  was  Malacoda 
between  whom  and  the  Fiends  these  loathsome 
signals  passed.  Out  of  thirty-nine  Commenlaries 
that  I  have  examined,  I  find  seventeen  doubtful,  six- 
teen for  Barbariccia  and  six  for  Malacoda.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  Malacoda  was  their  captain,  Barba- 
riccia their  corporal  ;  when  once  started,  the  Fiends 
would  obey  Barbariccia's  orders,  but  while  still  in 
the  presence  of  their  captain,  they  would  not  be 
thinking  much  about  him  who  was  to  be  their  tem- 
porary leader  when  ihey  were  on  the  march.  Besides 
this,  their  captain,  Malacoda,  by  the  deceitful  in- 
formation given  to  the  Poets,  had  just  perpetrated  an 
act  of  villainy  after  their  very  hearts,  and  they  take 
this  mode  of  showing  their  appreciation  of  it, 

I  venture  to  think  also  that  Uiiat  (].  13S)  implies 
the  chief  leader,  and  not  one  who  had  a  superior 
officer  present.  It  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
words  of  Malacoda  in  1.  115:  "  lo  mando  .  .  .  di 
questi  miei."  There  might  also,  in  the  very  word 
mala  coda,  be  an  implied  allusion  to  that  Demon's 
impropriety  in  I.   139. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXI. 
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CANTO  XXII. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE— (™ntinueii)— THE  FIPFH  DOLGIA  (cow- 
TINUED):  THE  BARRATORS-CIAMPOLO  THE  NAVARRESE 
— FRA  GOMl TA-MLCHEL  ZANCHE. 


Gelli  defends  this  Canto  from  some  who  assert 
that  it  merely  describes  grotesque  scenes  more  re- 
pulsive than  af^reeable,  and  who  say:  quandoque 
bonus  dorinilat  Hnnterm,  adding  that  Dante,  in  like 
manner,  must  have  been  asleep  when  he  wrote  it. 
Such  an  idea  is  beneath  contempt.  In  a  perfect 
whole  there  must  be  contrasts;  variety,  not  same- 
ness. In  music,  discords  in  one  place  bring  out 
beauties  by  contrast  in  another.  Dante  has  evi- 
dently wished  in  the  present  Canto  to  follow  this 
natural  law. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver,  30,  Dante  describes 
the  troop  of  Demons,  and  the  position  and  attitudes 
of  the  tormented. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  31  to  ver.  63,  the  Poets 
witness  the  maltreatment^  of  a  Barrator  named 
Ciampolo. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  64  to  ver,  90,  Ciampolo 
tells  them  who  are  his  companions  in  suffering. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver,  gi  to  ver.  151,  we  read 
bow   Ciampolo,  by  a  cunning  device,  escapes  from 
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the  clutches  of  the    Demons,  who  thereupon   turn 
their  fury  against  each  other. 

Division  I.— Dante,  by  way  of  linking  on  this 
Canto  to  the  repulsive  incident  that  closed  the  last, 
declares  himself  totally  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
comparison  for  such  a  marching  signal  as  that  given 
by  Malacoda  in  any  operations,  whether  naval  or 
military,  regular  or  irregular,  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  that  have  ever  come 
under  his  cognizance. 

lo  vidi  gii  cavalier*  mover  campo, 

E  cominciare  Btormo,+  e  far  lor  mostra, 
E  lalvolla  parcir  per  Inro  scampo : 

Corridor  J  vidi  per  la  terra  vostra, 

'cavalier  :  Benvenuto  contends  that  by  this  must  be  under- 
slood  both  horse  and  foot-soldiera  (tir/f/%^  tarn  de  pedestribui, 
qutim  de  tquatribiis]. 

\%tarmo :  Akin  to  the  German  Sturm  (a  tempest).  The  word 
has  several  siRnificationa,  about  which  the  Commentators 
differ  a  good  deal.  Some  interpret  it  "the  assault";  some 
"squadron,  host,  troop."  ToselH  thinks  i[  means  il  monare 
la  campnna  a  sturinu,  in  fact,  the  French  word  locsiti.  "  SItirmo 
i  quando  aleuna  genlc  &  ad  assedio  ad  alcuno  castello  over 
forteA^a,  <  propogne  di  fare  suo  podere  a  quelli  denlro  per 
supcrchiarii  e  vincerll.  E  usasi  di  darii  la  battat;tia  da  pid 
lati  con  grande  romore  e  con  grandi  grldi,  per  spaurire  quelli 
di  dentro;  e  anche  qucsto  tumulto  sta  in  sua  memorja." 
(Lanal,  Benvenuto  says  much  the  same,  but  says  of  the 
assault:  "qui  actus  etiam  hahet  fieri  sub  certo  signo."  I 
follow  Lombardl,  Tommasto^^argigi,  Volpi,  Br.  Bianchi  and 
Scartai^mi,  who  interpret  il  as  the  6rst  skirmishing  at  the 
commencement  of  a  battle. 

^  CorriJot :  "quelli  che  fanno  a/rrerU  suaslando  e  depre- 
dando  pel  territorio  de'  nemici."  (.Di  Siena).  "  CotrUluti,  a 
seurridari  ^chi  1'  una  c  I'  allra  voce  si  truova  ne'  nostri  anlichi) 
erono  chiamati  ccrii  i  quali  andavano  innanii  a  la  massa  del 
campo,  per  scoprire  paese  e  per  vedere  se  il  cammino  era 
Eiciirn,  c  parte  ancor  per  saccheKRiare  e  predare."  (GelU). 
II.  M  2 
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O  Aretinf,*  c  vidi  gir  Rualdane.t 
Ferir  torneamcnti,  e  correr  fiiostra.J 


"  Homines  currentea  in  furore  populari."  (Benvenuto).  "Stando 
1*  oste  degli  Aretini  a  Montcvarchi,  scorsero  ccrti  scorridori 
insietne  con  gli  usciti  di  FIrenze  insino  a  S.  Donate  in  collina, 
ardendo  e  guastando  case  e  capanne,  e  menandonc  prcdc  c 
prjgioni."  (Giov.  VillanJ,  Lib.  vii,  cap.  137,  quoted  by  Gelli 
from  a  copy  of  Villani  somewhat  differently  worded  from  my 
own  copy). 

*OArctini:  Dante  cs  supposed  here  to  be  making  allusion 
to  the  incidents  that  preceded  and  followed  the  battle  of  Cam- 
paldino  in  12^9,  in  which  Dante,  according  to  tradition,  took 
part.  But  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  in  his  DanU  Dictionary  (s.v. 
Arcliiii)  observes  that  such  incidents  as  Dante  describes  in  the 
text  must  have  been  common  enough  during  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Florence  and  Arez/o  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Guelphs 
from  the  latter  city  in  1287. 

i guaUunc  "Cavalcate  le  quail  si  fanno  alcuna  volta  in  sul 
terreno  de'  nemici  a  rubare  et  ardere  e  pigliar  prigioni."  (Butii. 
Donkin  {Elymchgical  Dicliomiry)  dcnvcs  gualdana  from  the 
Middle  High  German  word  il'oldan,  a.  storming.  Compare 
Matteo  Villani  {Croii.j,  Lib.  ix,  cap.  54 :  "  Niuna  fcde  nb  niuna 
pletik  h  in  quegli  unmini  che  seguitano  gli  eserciti  d'  armi,  cio£ 
a  dire  in  gualdana,  a  predare  c  a  far  male."  And  Ricordano 
Malespini,  Istorxa  Fiorcnltiia,  cap.  142:  "E  quella  [insegna] 
de'  guastatori  era  bianca,  con  ribaldi  dipinti  in  gualdana  giu- 
cando." 

X  Ferir  ioriicamenli,  c  corrtr  giostra  :  Gelli  points  out  that 
there  is  a  marked  distinction  between  these  two  warhke  exer- 
cises. In  a  lorneamcnto  an  equal  number  of  combatants  is 
Hclecled  from  each  side,  and  being  .irrayed  in  an  open  field, 
Ihey  are  at  liberty,  im  the  signal  being  given,  to  attack  each 
other  in  any  way  they  please,  as  was  done  in  "the  Ducal 
Square  [i.e.  Piifi'M  delta  Signoria^"  at  Florence,  after  that 
State  had  rc'Conquered  Pisa.  In  Ihe^iTijdu  the  knights  tilted 
at  each  other  with  blunted  lances  m  lists  across  a  curtain  of 
drapery,  and  hence  the  expression  that  jousts  were  run.  whereas 
Dante  sayii  that  he  has  seen  tournaments /oji^r/jt^  when  wounds 
were  freely  dealt  in  the  fierce  mtlce.  The  storj-  of  such  an 
incident  may  he  read  in  Sir  Waller  Scoti's  Ivanhoe  (chap,  xii), 
in  the  account  of  the  second  dav  of  the  lists  at  Ashby.  I  ex- 
tract from  it  the  following  definition  of  Uiri\eamriiii :  "  In  fact, 
although  the  general  tournament,  in  fchich  all  knighls  fought 
at  once,  was  rnore  dangerous  than  single  encounters,  they 
were  \iie\  nevertheless,  mure  frequented  and  practised  by  the 
chivalry  of  the  age." 
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Quando  con  Irombe,  c  quando  con  campanc,* 
Con  tamburi  e  con  ccnni  di  caslella, 
E  con  cose  noGtrali  f  e  con  islrane ; 

Nc  gi4  con  si  diveraa  1  ct-nnaniella  g 
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it  In  the  time  of  Dante  the  Florentines  were  in 
the  ha^it  of  leading  out  to  battle  a  car,  painted  vermilion, 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  called  Ihe  Carroccia.  Upon  this  car  was 
hung  a  large  bell  called  the  Startinclh,  which,  according  la 
Ricordann  Malespini  (cap.  i6S),  the  Florentines  used  lo  rin^ 
day  and  nisht,  in  order  that  they  might  arrogantly  give  their 
enemies  notice  of  their  appniach,  and  lime  to  prepare. 

inoslrali:  All  about  the  streets  in  Florence  may  be  read  in 
the  wine-shop  windows:  '■  Vino  noitrak,"  i.e.  "Native  wine, 
wine  of  the  country." 

J  rfiima  ;  This  word  has  many  significations.  The  more 
common  interpretation  of  it  is  "  strange,  uncouth,"  but  I  take 
it  rather  in  the  sense  which  the  VouiMario  delta  Crusca  gives 
in  ,^  7,"  viz..  "  horrible,  disgusting,  unseemly,"  in  which  scn.sc 
Blanc  { I'oc.  Dant.)  interprets  it.  Di  Siena  renders  il  i/iro't- 
venienU.     Compare  In/,  vi,  13  : — 

"Cerbcro,  fiera  crudule  c  diversa." 
Blanc  says  it  is  often  difficult  to  know  which  meaning  to  lake, 
«s  for  instance,  /"/.  vii,  105  :^ 

"  Entrammo  giu  per  una  via  diversa." 
Compare  also  In/,  xxxiii,  151-153  ■ — 

"Ahi  Genovesi,  uomini  divcrsi 

D'  ofini  costume,  e  pien  d'  ogni  magagna, 
Perchi  non  aiete  voi  ncl  mondo  spersi  ?  " 
Compare  also  I'ila  Nuova,  ^  xxiVi,  \i.  30-^0:  "£  pero  migiunse 
una  si  forte  sraarrimento,  ch'  10  chiusi  gli  occhi  e  cominciai  a 
Iravagliare  come  famelica  persona,  ed  imaginare  in  questo 
modo:  che  nel  comlnciamcnto  dell'  errare  che  fecc  la  mia 
fantasia,  apparvero  a  me  certi  viai  di  donne  scapigliate,  che 
mi  diccano  :  Tu  pur  morrai.  E  dopo  quesle  donne,  m'  appar- 
vero certi  visi  diversi  ed  orribili  a  vedere,  i  quali  mi  diceano  : 
Tu  ae'  morto." 

&  cennamcHa  :  DonkJn  {Elym.  Diet.)  has  r  "  Ccramella,  cenna- 
mclla,  a  shawm  ;  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  chakout?  Mod.  Fr. 
chalutneau,  Ptov.  laramel,  Sp.  carumillii,  fiate ;  Irom  lalamiis,  a, 
reed;  Low  Latin  iWiimt/."  Nearly  all  the  Commcniators  un- 
derstand ccnniimtUu  10  bt  a  wind  instrument.  Nannucci  yhlanu- 
aU  della  LclUraluru,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  519'  gives  the  following 
extract  from  a  poem  of  Dino  Compagni  called  L'  InlelligcHia  : — 
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Cavalier  vidi  mover,  n£  pedoni, 

N£  nave  a  segno  di  terra  o  di  Stella.* 

I  have  seen  ere  now  horsemen  striking  their  camp, 

and  commencing  the  attack,  and  setting  their 
battle-array,  and  sometimes  retreating  for  their 
safely ;  I  have  seen  raiders  over-running  your 
territory,  0  people  of  Arez/o,  and  I  have  seen 
marauding  squadrons  set  off,  tournaments  fought, 
and  jousts  run,  sometimes  with  trumpets,  and 
sometimes  with  bells,  with  drums  and  with 
signals  from  castles,  and  with  things  native  and 
with  foreign;  but  never  yet  to  so  unseemly  a 
bugle-call  did  I  see  horsemen  or  footmen  set  out, 
nor  ship  by  any  sign  of  land  or  of  star. 

Benvenuto  considei^  that  the  Barrators  seen  by 
the  Poets  in  the  last  Canto  were  those  who  trafficked 
for,  or  in,  offices  of  State,  while  those  to  be  described 
now  are  they  who  bought  and  sold  the  favours  of 
their  employers. 

After  making  the  above  soliloquy,  Dante  resuines 
the  narrative. 

Noi  andavam  con  li  died  dimoni : 

Ahi  ficra  compagnia!  ma  nella  chlesa 

Coi  santi,t  ed  in  lavcrna  coi  ghiolloni.  15 


"  Udivi  Buon  di  molte  dolzi  danze 
In  chitarre.  caribi  siiii<iurati, 
Tmmbe,  e  cennamelle  in  concordanze. 
E  cembali  Alamanni  assai  iriati." 
Oiambullari  and  others  read  ccmbuiHlla.     I'oletto  \^D'n\oniirio 
Daiit.)  says  that  the  great  variety  of  readings  of  cciiiiumella   by 
differenl   Commenlalorsi  while  all,  except  Gelli  (who   under- 
stands it  to  mean  a  pair  of  cymbals),  adopt   Buti's  inlerpreta- 
lion  that  a  wind   instrument  is  meant,  proves  that   the   word 
used  by  Dante  bad  had  various  forms,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  that  it  must  have  been  obsolete  for  a  long  time. 

*  sf^jiiF  di  term  II  ill  slilla  .*   Before  the  compass  came  into  use 

in  Europe,  sailors  steered  either  by  landmarks  or  by  the  stars. 

t  nilla  chiaa  coi  iaiili,  etc. :  This  is  a  proverbial  expreaiiion 
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We  were  ko'"b  along  with  the  ten  Demons,     Ah  ! 

featful  company!  but  (as  the  proverb  says)  In  ihi 
church  with  the  tainls,  and  in  the  tavern  wtih  the 
gluttons. 

There  is  an  ancient  saying  that  a  man  is  known 
by  what  company  he  keeps  {noscilur  a  sociis),  but 
Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante  here  wishes  to  repre- 

[sent  that  a  good  and  wise  man  may  sometimes  quite 

I  legitimately  and  honourably,  without  any  stain  to 
his  good  name,  find  himself  in  the  company  of  dis- 
reputable persons  under  perfectly  reasonable  circum- 

I  stances,  that  is,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  time 
and  place;  as  for  example  an  upright  God-fearing 
cleric,  or  a  merchant  of  irreproachable  conduct,  may 

I  sometimes  have  to  go  on  board  a  ship  among  pimps 
and  harlots,  because  otherwise  he  could  not  transact 
his  business  ;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  virtu- 
ous man  in  contact  with  a  vicious  one,  is  as  wine 
would  be  when  in  contact  with  its  lees,  or  oil  with 
its  sediment  ;  where  neither  the  wine  nor  the  oil  gels 
corrupted  by  these,  but  on  the  contrary  is  benefited, 
for  virtue  without  an  adversary  gets  stale.  "  I  have 
said  thus  much  (says  Benvenuto)  for  what  if  is 
worth,  as  I  have  heard  many  quote  this  saying  of 
Dante  as  an  excuse  for  themselves,  if  they  have  been 
frequenting  different  shades  of  society  ;  so  please  do 
not  think  that  Dante  asserts  that  it  is  becoming  to 


10  denote  that  one's  actions  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  place  in  which  one  happens  to 
be.  Compare  i  Sam.  xxii,  jC.  27:  "With  ihe  mertifiil  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  merciful,  and  with  the  upright  man  thou  wilt 
show  thyself  uprighl.  With  the  pure  thou  viiit  ^how  thyscll 
pure ;  and  with  the  froward  Ihou  will  show  thyself  unsavoury," 
Pi.  xviii,  aj,  36,  has  nearly  the  same  words- 
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frequent  the  company  of  the  gluttonous  at  the  tavern, 
except  in  case  of  necessity,  as,  for  instance,  on  a 
journey,  where  the  company  of  such  people  cannot 
well  be  avoided  ;  indeed,  one  may  really  stand  in  the 
greatest  need  of  it,  should  one  lose  one's  way,  or  find 
oneself  in  a  dangerous  and  insecure  neighbourhood, 
as  was  the  case  with  Dante  on  this  occasion."  Gelli 
thinks  Dante  would  say  that  if  men  find  themselves 
compelled  by  their  duty  to  enter  places  of  vice,  they 
should  do  so  with  compunction  and  shame,  and  then 
quit  them  as  soon  as  ever  their  duty  allows  of  their 
doing  so;  but  while  they  are  there,  they  should  do 
as  he  says  (in  the  lines  that  follow)  he  did,  and  jjive 
their  whole  attention  to  the  business  that  calls  them 
there. 

Pure  alia  pegola  era  la  mia  inlesa,* 

*iHteia:  Compare  the  early  Italian  poet  Terino  da  Castel- 
fiorentino  (fl.  1250)  in  Nannucci's  Mniiuak  delta  Lttttratura, 
voJ.  I,  p.  231  •.-~ 

"Che  EC  io  cDinpti)  mia  intenza 
Di  voalro  innamorare, 
Aggio  di  tutla  gioia  compimenlo." 
And  from  jacopo  da  Lenlino,  conlemporary  with  the  above,  in 
Nannucci,  Man.  Lett,  vol,  I,  p.  114  : — 
"Novella  Canznn,  prega 

Quella,  che  aen^a  inlenza 
Tutlor  a'  agcnza — di  gcntil  costumi, 
Fuor  ch'  ella  d'  amar  neRa." 
IhUsii  in  this  passage  means  alUniionc.  but  the  Gran  Diz. 
aaya  of  it :  "  Che  prendc  scnso  vano  dalle  voci  che  1'  accom- 
pagnano."  Di  Siena  explains  the  word  as  inleniioiie,  inUnto, 
attciiioHi.  scopo,  studio,  applicaxione :  in  Provencal  enttma, 
enknia.  He  adds  thai  in  ihe  early  days  of  the  Italian  lansuage 
many  words  of  the  Latin  third  declension  terminating  in  0 
were  changed  to  the  first  declension.  From  coiiUndtri,  ogcn- 
dtrt,  inUndete,  were  derived  ctinUnlio.  iijfensiv,  inltnlio,  and  thence 
came  conlimn  and  eonlcsa  for  conttniione ;  offcntit,  offcnsa,  and 
off<ia  for  ogcnxionc;  and  interna,  intcnta,  and  inUsn  for  \nten- 
iiont. 
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Per  veder  ddia  bolgia  oKni  conlegno,* 
E  dclla  gente  ch'  entro  v'  era  incesa. 

Solely  to  [he  pitch  was  my  attention  (given),  to 
notice  every  particularity  of  the  Bolgiix,  and  of 
the  people  that  were  burning  within  il. 

We  are  now  shown  how  the  Barrators  in  two  ways 
seek  to  get  relief  from  their  sufferings  ;  like  dolphins 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  they  dart  out  above  the 
surface  of  the  pitch  with  upturned  backs,  and  in- 
stantly dive  down  again  ;  and  like  frogs,  ihey  draw 
near  the  bank  to  breathe  with  their  nose  and  mouth 
alone  exposed,  but,  for  fear  of  the  Fiends,  keeping 
their  bodies  concealed. 

Come  i  dclfini.l-  quando  fanno  segno 


*coHUgno  :  Ucnvenuto,  Buti,  Blanc  and  Tomma.s6o  explain 
this  as  cose  cnnttnule,  i.e.  what  was  in  the  Bolgia.      But,  as 
Scarta^zini  points  out.  one  must  in  that  case  lake  it  for  granted 
hy  the  context,  that   Danlc  not  only  wanted  to  see  what  whs 
contained  in  the  Bolgia,  but  also  what  was  contained  mithiii 
the  people  who  irerc  burniiii;  in  il  <e  delta  genie  ch'  eniro  11'  eta 
inttsa),  which  is  absurd  !     Volpi,  Monti,   Bar(;i^i,   Lombardi, 
Di  Siena.  Cesari,  Brunone  Bianchi,  Scartazzini,  Camerini  and 
others,  explain  it  to  mean  the  condition,  quality,  detail,  par- 
ticularity, and  this  is  the  meaninn  I  have  adopted.     We  find 
eontegno  in  the  same  sense  in  In/,  xvii,  5(1,  60:— 
"  In  una  borsa  gialla  vidi  az^urro, 
Che  d'  un  kone  avea  faccia  e  eontegno." 
Fraticelli    is   uncertain,   and  says:    "condizionc,   quality ;  ed 
anchc  ogni  cosa  contcnuta." 

fdel/iii:  In  Nannucci,  Man.  LeII.  vo\.  ii,  p.  370,  there  is  a 
curious  extract  from  Bono  Giamboni,  Volgarixsaiione  del  Tesiiro 
di  Ser  Brunelto  Lalini.  hook  iv,  cap.  5,  which  shows  the  quaint 
ideas  of  those  days  about  dolphins:  "  Dalfino  ft  uno  grande 
pesce  e  molto  le^gierc.  che  salta  di  sopra  all'  acqua  ;  c  giii 
sono  stall  di  quelli,  Chc  sono  saltati  di  sopra  dalla  nave.  B 
volenlieri  scguono  le  navi  e  le  boci  dcgli  iiomini.  e  non  vanno 
se  non  molti  insieme,  e  co^nohcono  il  mal  tempo  quando  dee 
essere,  c  vanno  contra  alia  fortuna  [(0  u'iiidu-ard  of  a  slornt]  chc 
dee  esaerc.  E  quando  i  marinari  vegK'ono  cio.  si  s'  antiveg- 
giono  della  fortuna  [Ihcy  Juresee  a  slann].  ...  Ed  a  nullo  altro 
animate  de'  acqua  avviene  quello  che  a  lui,  che,  mcntre  ch'  elii 
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Ai  marinar  con  t'  arco  dclla  achiena, 
Che  s'  argnmenlin  *'  di  campa.r  lor  legno ; 

Talor  cosl  ad  alleiigiBr  la  pena 

Moatrava  alcun  del  peccatoH  il  dossa, 
E  nascondeva  in  men  che  non  balena. 

E  come  air  orlo  dell'  acqua  d'  un  fossci 

Stanno  i  ranocchi  pur  col  musu  fuori,+ 
Si  che  ceiano  i  piedi  c  1'  altro  grusso  ;  [ 

Si  stavan  d'  ogni  parte  i  peccatori  : 

Ma  come  s'  appressava  Barbariccia, 
Cosi  si  rilraean  solto  i  bollori. 
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sta  BOtto  I'  acqua,  non  puole  spirarc  ;  e  pcrd  spesso  viene  di 
sopra  deir  acqua,  secondo  che  uomo  lo  puote  vedere  quando 
lo  trova  in  marc."    Sec  also  Frczzi,  U  Quadrirtgio,  lib.  i,  cap. 

•5:— 

"  li  liclL  delnnj 
Givan  saltando  sopra  1'  onde  chiare, 
Che  soglion  di  fortuna  csser  divini." 
*  i' argamtntin :  Gelliand  Tommasto  interpret  this  ji  sforiino 
e  s'  ingtgnino;  Biagioli  says  that  uri^omtntarii  denotes  the  effort 
and  intention  of  the  mind,  seconded  by  the  necessary  means 
for  immediate  actions,  and  therefore  ingt-giiiini  very  well  ex- 
presses the  word.  Compare  in  Nannucci,  Man.  Ldt.  vol.  ii, 
p.  424,  an  extract  from  the  VolS'"''--''>nento  dcW  A  rle  dclla  Giierra 
di  Flavio  Vegeiio,  upon  Ihc  management  of  a  ship  during  a 
naval  action  :  "  Onde  1'  antenna  si  colla.  gli  taglia,  c  la  nave 
inutile  redde,  dacchf  v}\  argomenti  onde  la  nave  si  regge,  sono 
tagliati,"  And  in  a  note  Nannucci  explains  argamcnU  as 
''  Istrumenti,  o  nppresti.  apprestamcnti  ;  e  iirgoincniiirsi,  e  nelle 
Slorie  Pistolesi  per  appratarsi."  Followiof;  this  Explanation, 
I  translate  j'  argoxtcntin  "to  make  ready,''  which  I  imagine 
is  equivalent  to  the  nautical  term  ''to  stand  by."  Compare 
Purg.  ii,  31-33:— 

"Vedi  che  sdegna  gli  argomenti  umani, 
Si  che  remo  non  vuol,  nfi  aliru  vclo 
Che  r  all  sue.  tra  liti  &i  lontani." 
f  i  ranocchi  puy  col  inusu  fuori :    Compare  Inf.  xxxiig  3i"33  : — 
"  E  come  a  gracidar  si  sta  la  rana 

Col  muso  fuor  dcir  acqua,  quando  sngna 
Di  spigolar  soientc  la  villana." 
X  i pitdi  t  r  iillto  grnsso  :  Compart  In/,  xix,  22-24  '•' — 
"  Fuor  delta  bocca  a  ciascun  snperchiava 

[)'  un  peccator  11  piedi,  c  dellc  gambe 
Intino  al  grosao." 
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Like  the  dolphins,  when  by  the  arching  of  their 
backs  they  make  sig^nal  to  mariners  to  make  ready 
to  save  their  ships  ;  so  now  and  then  to  alleviate 
the  torment,  would  one  of  the  sinners  show  his 
back, and  hide  it  a^ain  in  less  time  than  it  lightens^^^'y,,-'' 
And  as  at  the  edge  of  the  water  of  a  moat  the 
fro^s  lie  with  only  their  noses  out,  so  that  they 
conceal  their  feet  and  the  rest  of  their  bulk  ;  so  on 
either  side  lay  the  sinners:  but  as  soon  as  Ij^rba- 
riccia  drew  near  {with  his  band),  so  soon  did  they 
retire  beneath  the  boiling  depths. 

Divhion  II.— Dante  now  has  an  opportunitj'  of 
witnessing  the  maltreatment  of  one  of  the  Barrators 
by  the  Fiends.  Cesari  remarks  thai  when  the 
sinners  dived  down  at  the  approach  of  their  tor- 
mentors, one  of  them  look  it  a  little  too  easy,  and 
left  his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  pitch  just  an 
instant  too  lonj;.  It  cost  him  dear,  for  quicker  than 
thought,  he  was  deftly  hooked  by  the  nearest  Demon, 
who  dragged  him  into  the  clutches  of  his  ferocious 
comrades. 

lo  vidi,  cd  anco  il  cnr  me  n'  accapriccia,* 
Uno  aspeltar  cosi,  com'  egli  mtonlra 
Che  una  rana  rirnanc,t  ed  altra  spiccia.^ 

* accafr\(c\a :  The  Gran  DUioiiarw  suggests  the  possible 
derivation  from  capo  rUcio,  "  perchi  ne'  movimenti  d'  orrore 
I  capelli  .s'  nrricciano." 

+  una  rana  riman^,  cl  seq. :  Compare  Ovid,  Mctam.  vi,  370-38>, 
the  dcBcription  o(  the  Lycian  boors  turned  into  frogs; — 
"...  Juval  isse  sab  undas ; 
Et  modo  tola  cava  Kubmergere  membra  palude  : 
Nunc  proferre  caput  :  summo  modo  gurgile  nare: 
Saepe  super  ripam  slagnl  consldere:  saepe 
In  gelido!^  resilire  Iblus  .  .  . 

Vox  quoque  jam  rauca  est ;  inflaiaqoc  colla  tumescunl ; 
Ipsaque  dilatant  palulos  cnnvicia  riclus. 
Terga  caput  tangunt ;  LOlla  inltrrcepta  videntur ; 
Spina  viret ;  venter,  pars  maxima  corporis,  alhet ; 
Limosoquc  novae  saliunl  in  gurgjtc  ranae." 
]  spiccia  :  There  are  two  meanings  given  of  ipicciare.     Here 
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E  Graffiacan,  che  gli  era  piii  d'  inconira, 

Gli  arronciglid  le  jmpegolale  chionie,  35 

E  trassel  su,  che  mi  parve  una  lontra.* 
I  saw,  and  even  now  does  my  heart  shudder 
thereat,  one  linger  thus,  as  it  will  happen  thai 
one  frog  remains,  and  another  jumps  in.  And 
Graffiacane,  who  was  nearest  over  against  him, 
hooked  him  by  his  pitch-entangled  locks,  and 
hauled  him  up,  so  that  to  me  he  seemed  an  otter. 

Dante  next  describes  the  savage  exultation  of  the 
Fiends  over  their  captured  victim,  and  Jiow  they 
discuss  the  most  cruel  way  of  tormenting  him. 
Dante  explains,  however,  that  by  paying  close 
attention  both  to  the  names  and  the  faces  of  the 
Demons  when  they  were  told  off  by  Malacoda,  he 
was  now  able  to  identify  each  one  of  ihem.  Ben- 
venuto  contemptuously  dismisses  the  absurd  exposi- 
tion of  some  Commentators  that  Dante  had  got  up 
their  names  by  a  sort  of  niemoria  technka,  for  he 
points  out  that  to  a  man  of  such  a  marvellous  natural 
memory  as  Dante,  there  could  be  no  possible  need 
of  any  artiticial  assistance, 

it  has  the  sense  of  escaping  by  a  leap  or  spring.  Its  primary 
meaning  is  Ihat  of  a  liquid  which  issues  forcibly  from  a  narrow 
opening.  In  Purg.  ix,  t02,  it  is  used  to  denoLe  blood  gushing 
from  a  vein;  — 

"  Come  sanguc  che  fuor  di  vena  spiccia." 
And  in  Inf.  xjv,  76-78,  of  a  stream  flowing  out  of  the  Forest  of 
Woe:— 

"Tacendo  divenimmo  la  ove  spiccia 

Fuor  della  selva  un  pitciol  fiumicellu, 
Lo  cui  rossore  ancor  mi  raccapriccia." 
*  Itintra  :  Dante  likens  the  hapless  Barrator  to  an  otter,  both 
from  the  writhing  of  his  limb.s,  and  from  the  dark  colour  that 
the  boiling  pitch  had  imparted  to  his  body.  I-rom  the  graphic 
description  ol  the  way  the  sinner  was  cau^jht,  one  miKht  almost 
imagine  that  Uante  had  been  at  an  otter  hunt,  and  seen  the 
Otter  writhing  on  the  spear. 
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In  sapea  gii  di  tutti  e  quanti  il  nome, 
Si  gll  nolai  quando  furono  cletli, 
E  prii  che  si  chiamaro,  altesi  come. 
— "O  Rubicante,  fa  che  tu  gli  metti  4a 

Gli  unghioni  addosso  si  che  tu  lo  scuoi."^* 
Gridavan  lutti  insiemc  i  maledetti. 

I  already  knew  the  names  of  every  one  of  ihem, 
so  well  had  1  marked  them,  when  they  were 
selected,  and  afterwards  when  they  called  each 
other,  1  listened  how.  "  O  Rubicante,"  the  ac- 
cursed ones  all  yelled  together,  "  see  that  thou 
plant  thy  talons  into  his  back  so  that  thou  flay 
him." 

Having  told  his  readers  that  he  had  ascertained 
the  names  of  the  Demons,  Uante  next  relates  how  at 
his  request  Virgil  induced  their  unhappy  victim  to 
reveal  his  name  and  antecedents. 

Ed  io  :— "  Maestro  mio,  fa,  se  tu  puoi, 

Che  tu  sappi  chi  £  lo  aciagurato 

Vcnuto  a  man  degli  avversari  suoi." —  45 

Lo  Duca  mio  gli  s'  accostft  allato, 

Domandollo  end'  ei  fosse,  e  quel  rispose  ; 
— '*  lo  fui  del  regno  di  Navarra  nato. 
Mia  madre  a  servo  d'  un  signor  mi  pose, 

Chi  m'  avea  generalo  d'  un  rlbaldot  50 

Distruggitor  di  si  e  di  sue  cose. 


*ilcht  tu  loieuoi:  Compare  Inf.  vi,  iC-iS,  where  it  is  said  of 
Cerberus: — 

"  Gli  occhi  ha  vermigli,  la  barba  unta  od  alra, 
E  il  ventre  largo,  c  unghiate  le  mani ; 
Graflia   gli   spirti,    scuoia   [Witte's   reading]    ed 
isqualra." 
tribaldo:   So   many   different  meanings   arc   given   to   this 
word  by  Commentators,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
signification  thai   Dante  intended  to  give  it,  but  1  think  it  on 
the  whole  better  to  adopt  the  interpretation  at  Duti,  which  was 
also  that  of  my  late  friend  Sir  Jamca  Lacaila,  namely  "  worth- 
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Poi  fui  famiglio  del  buon  re  Tebaldo;* 
Qiiivi  mi  misi  a  far  barattcria, 
Di  che  io  rendo  ragione  in  questo  caldo."— 

less  wretch,"  and  which  is  also  adopted  by  Blanc,  GelM,  Serra- 
valie,  anti  C.isini.  Buti  ih  the  only  one  of  the  old  Commenta- 
tors who  explains  it.  He  says  :  "/fiVuiWo  tanto  *  a  dire,  quanto 
rio  lialdo,  cioS,  ardito  rio  uomo,  e  nnn  si  dec  intcndere  pero  che 
[Ciampolo]  fosst  nato,  ae  non  legiltimamente  ;  per6  che  dcilc 
);randi  donne  alcune  volte  si  maritano  aitristi  uomini."  Scar- 
tazzini  is  positive  that  it  means  an  executioner,  and  Eives  a 
quotation  in  which  ribuldo  is  spoken  of  as  the  executioner  who 
puts  a  criminal  to  death  from  duty  and  not  out  of  hatred. 
Tommasfo  thinks  it  means  one  addicted  to  women  ;  Perticari 
and  Strotchi  say  that  r'lbaiJo  is  properly  speaking,  "a  guard 
of  [he  king's  person,"  which  in  Arabic  was  called  nssussin,  that 
is,  "  a  defender  "  {ckc  ii\  aralio  si  dissi  assassino,  cioi  difensore)  ; 
in  the  same  way  that  amnng  the  ancient  Latin  writers  lateroius, 
now  ladroiifs,  was  the  name  used  fur  those  who  stood  a  lalcrt 
fc^is.  By  the  chances  of  words,  many  [hat  in  our  time  are 
used  to  enpresa  infamy  and  opprobrium,  among  the  ancients 
were  used  as  terras  of  honour.  Tiranno,  mauimla,  drudo,  suf- 
plizin,  etc..  show  Iha  truth  of  this.  According  to  Muratori 
military  spies  were  called  ribiildi.  The  following  passage  from 
G.  Villani  ixi,  cap.  t4o;  attests  this:  "E  certo  si  disae  .  .  . 
che  solo  i  ribaldi  e  i  ragazzi  del!'  oate  nostra  avrcbbono  vinto 
colle  pictre  il  batlifolle  c  'I  ponte."  Therefore  some  infer  that 
the  father  of  Ciampolo  was  not  "  a  worthless  wretch,"  but  a 
soldier  who  destroyed  himself  after  wasting  his  property. 
Villani  (in  \ii,  cap  lo)  evidently  means  by  ribaldi  whal  in  our 
modern  parlancl  we  should  call  roughs  ;  "  In  queslo  bollore  di 
cittii.  si  levo  uno  folic  e  matto  cavalierc  popolano  .  .  .  raunan- 
do  ribaldi  e  scardassieri  [n'ool-comhers]  e  simile  gentc  vnlonte- 
roai  di  rubarc,"  etc.  But  in  Boccaccio,  Dtiam.  Giorn.  ii,  Nov. 
6,  ribaldi!  is  used,  lo  denote  a  person  of  low  birth,  as  the  foot- 
note says :  "  Kibahlo  qui  non  significa  uttUrato  (che  altrimenti 
biasimevole  risposta  avrebbe  data  la  donna\  ma  di  bassa  coii- 
diiitme ;  giacchf  si  contrappone  a  gtnlH  iiomo."  1  find  the 
following  in  Donkin,  Etynuil.  Did. :  "  Kibuldu  It.  Sp.  Pg. ;  Prov. 
ri/iaul ;  Fr.  ribaud ;  f^nj;.  ribald;  hence  N.  ribballdi ;  Middle 
High  German  ribball ;  It.  (corr.j  rubaido.  Low  Latin  ribaidtii 
cf.  Matthew  Paris : /wf-ts,  exules,  fiigilivi,  cxcoinmiiiiiiad,  gaos 
omnia  ribaldas  FfiiiiriJ  vulgarittr  cansiitvit  appelUm  =  Greek 
nnnavpyoi.  The  word  r'lbiildi  was  also  specially  applied  to  the 
■  cnfjns  perdus,'  the  '  black  "lu.ird '  r  fan  army,  hence  It.  rubiilda 
a  sort  of  headpiece  worn  by  such,  Fr.  rihaudtqutn.  a  missile." 
*'rf  TebalJu  :  Thibault  II,  King  of  Navarre,  son  of  Thibault  1, 
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And  I :  "  O  my  Master,  contrive  to  learn,  if  thou 
canst,  who  is  that  ill-fated  being  that  is  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  adversaries."  My  Leader  drew 
near  to  his  side,  asked  him  whence  he  was,  and 
he  answered  i  "  In  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  was  I 
born.  My  mother  placed  me  in  the  service  of  a 
lord,  for  she  had  borne  me  lo  a  worthless  wretch, 
the  destroyer  both  of  himself  and  of  his  posses- 
sions. After  that.  I  was  a  domestic  of  the  good 
King  Thibault ;  there  I  set  myself  to  practise  Har- 
ralry.  for  which  I  pay  heavy  reckoning  in  this 
heat." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante  receives  from  the 
suffering  wretch  the  fullest  information  about  his 
urigin,  his  parents,  his  occupation  and  the  crime  for 
which  he  is  in  Hell  ;  but  that  to  fill  up  any  gap  in 
ihe  manifestation  of  this  strange  matter,  Benvenuto 
will  tell  his  readers  that  he  thinks  Dante  must  have 
heard  the  story  when  he  had  gone  to  study  at  Paris 
after  his  shameful  exile  from  Florence,  and  as  he  had 
probably  heard  there  the  unutterable  frauds  and 
wickedness  ot  this  devil  [sic],  he  determined  to  per- 
petuate the  ill-report  of  him.  He  seems  lo  have 
been  a  Spaniard,  born  1270,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Navarre,*  his  mother  being  of  noble  birth,  and  his 


and  Marguerite  dc  Bourbon.  Succeerfed  hia  father  in  :i5i. 
He  married  1 1 J58  1  Isabclle  one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  IX 
of  Prance.  He  accompanied  that  monaVLh  on  his  disastrous 
expedition  against  Tunis  in  1270,  and  died  that  same  year  at 
Trapani  in  Sicily  on  his  way  home.  Benvenuto  says  ol  him  : 
"Rex  Thebaldus  ultra  refies  Navarrine  full  vir  singularis 
jusliliae  el  clenienliae."  Or.  Paget  Toynbee  'Danlr  DicHonary, 
K.v.  Tihaldo)  quotes  scvcrRJ  passagts  in  which  Thibaolt  is  com- 
mended by  the  contemporary  Burgundian  poet  Rustebuef. 

•"Spain  contains  five  kingdoms,  namelv,  the  Kingdoms  of 
Caslille,  Aragon.  Navanc,  Porluj^al  and  Granada,  which  last 
is  infidel,  being  held  by  Ihe  Saracens."     (Benvenuto). 
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falherof  vile  extraciion*  The  latter  having  dissipated 
all  his  property,  as  Benvenuto  had  heard,  eventually 
hung  himself,  so  that  he  would  be,  at  the  time  that 
Dante  wrote,  growing  as  a  tree  among  the  Suicides 
(ita  qitod  debet  esse  arborificatus  in  circulo  vioUntorum 
contra  se).  The  son  was  named  Ciampolus,  Ciampolo, 
or  Gian  Paolo.f  and  was  placed  by  his  mother  in  the 
service  of  a  great  magnate  (probably  a  grandee  of 
Spain),  where  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
shrewdness,  that  in  a  short  time  he  became  a 
favourite  with  his  lord  ;  and  thus,  assisted  by  his 
growing  fame  and  the  good-will  of  his  master,  he 
obtained  a  post  at  the  Court  of  King  Thibault,  who 
exceeded  all  other  Kings  of  Navarre  in  justice  and 
clemency ;  and  here  again,  by  his  native  wit,  he 
acquired  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  this  King, 
who,  becoming  greatly  attached  to  him,  entrusted  to 
him  the  regulation  of  the  whole  Court,  so  that  he 
had  the  conferring  of  dignities  and  offices  in  his 
hands,  and  administered  all  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
Then  did  he  set  about  by  fraudulent  trafficking  and 
peculation,  to  accumulate  wealth  ;  nor  would  the 
King  ever  give  any  credit  to  the  numerous  com- 
plaints against  him.  Benvenulo  deplores  the  fre- 
quency of  such  occurrences,  and  recalls  one  that 
came  under  his  own  observation  at  Bologna,  where 

•One  might  infer  from  this  that  Benvenuto'a  interpretation 

of  ribalda  is  "  a  man  of  low  birth." 

i  Ciainpolo :  PhiluUlkei  remarks  that  if  tradition  had  not 
given  Kim  this  name,  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  person 
alluded  to  was  more  probalily  Ihc  Seneschal  Godcfroi  de  Beau- 
mont, lo  whom  KinK  Thibaull.  in  his  absence,  did  entrust  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
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the  Legate  of  Pope  Urban  V,  the  Lord  of  Cluny, 
who  was  a  noble,  good  and  prudent  man,  had  as  his 
vicar  one  Bartolommeo  Ruino,  a  mostviie  Barrator; 
and  although  this  vicar  was  abhorred  by  everybody 
for  his  vices,  yet  never  would  his  master  believe  any- 
thing against  him.  and  when  at  last  he  did  dismiss 
him,  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  and  indig- 
nation. How  much  more  praiseworthy  and  wise 
(thinks  BenvenutoJ  was  Cambyses,  who  caused  to  be 
flayed  alive  a  certain  judge,  that  for  money  had 
given  an  unjust  sentence,  and  whose  skin  was,  by 
the  King's  order,  made  into  a  covering  of  the  seat  of 
judgment.  Such  a  death  did  Ciampolo  deserve.  He 
had  skinned  many  by  his  peculations  in  his  life-time, 
and  now  he  gets  hall  flayed  by  the  Demons.  His 
tale,  which  has  been  thus  amplified  by  Benvenuto, 
seems  to  have  at  once  whetted  their  thirst  for  blood. 
The  scene  that  follows  is  a  hideous  confusion  of 
attacks  upon  Ciampolo  by  the  Fiends,  and  a  grudg- 
ingly yielded  protection  by  their  Decurion,  mixed  up 
with  fragments  of  conversation  between  Virgil  and 
Ciampolo  about  the  other  sinners  that  are  his  com- 
panions in  suffering.  The  terror  and  agony  of  the 
poor  wretch  are  painful  to  read. 

B  Ciriatto,  a  cui  di  bacca  uscia  53 

D'  ogni  parte  una  sanna  come  a  porco, 
Gli  fe'  sentir  come  l'  una  sdrucia.* 


*%dT»eia:  Donktn  (Elym.  Diet.  s.v.  cttcire)  says  that  the 
Italian  verb  sdrucirt  fdrumre,  to  unsew.  is  from  muerc  with 
privative  %  and  euphonic  d,  sdrecirt,  then,  on  analogy  of  ciiscirt, 
idriiscirc.  The  meaning  is  "to  unsew,  to  rip  up  IJic  scams," 
hence  "to  rip  up,"  as  would  bt  dnnc  by  the  tusks  of  a  wild 
boar.  The  word  is  also  used  to  express  the  splitting  up,  the 
opening,  of  the  seams  of  a  ship. 
11.  N 
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Tra  male  galte  era  venuto  il  sorco  ;  • 

Ma  Barbariccia  il  chiuse  con  le  braccia, 

Ediaae  :— "State  in  IS,  metitr'  iolo  inforco."  t  — 6o 

Ed  al  Maestro  mio  volse  la  faccia  ; 

— "Domanda." — disse, — "ancorse  piu  desii 
Sapcr  da  lui,  prima  ch'  altri  il  disfaccia."  — 

And  Ciriatto,  from  whose  mouth  there  protruded 
on  either  side  a  tusk  like  a  boar's,  made  him  feel 
how  one  of  them  rips.  The  mouse  had  fallen 
amongst  evil  cats,  but  Barbariccia  locked  him  in 
his  arms,  and  said  :  "  Stand  aside  there,  while  I 
clutch  him  tight."  And  to  my  Master  he  turned 
his  face  and  said  :  "  Ask  on,  if  thou  desirest  to  learn 
more  from  him  before  the  others  rend  him  piece- 
meal." 

Benvenuto  says  this  is  a  true  picture  of  Barrators. 
They  are  so  apt  at  extorting  for  themselves  any  por- 
tion that  they  can  get  out  of  anybody  or  anything, 
that  every  one  of  them  wants  his  special  share  of 

•snrco;  Nanniicci(7'Mwarf«  Nomi,  p.  107) upon  this  passage 
says  that  many  Commentators  contend  that  Dante  substituted 
sorco  for  sarcto  for  the  sake  of  ihc  rhyme.  He  asks  hia  readers 
lo  examine  the  truth  of  this.  From  the  Latin  accusative 
iorkcin,  or  from  the  ablative  sor'ut,  was  derived  the  Italian 
soviet.  From  this  came  sorct,  and  from  snric  sorco;  in  the 
same  way  that  from  dolct  comes  doko.  Nannucci  thinks  the  % 
must  have  been  inserted  into  sorco  for  softness  of  language, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  thai  sorco  was  a  natural  word,  and  not 
used  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  The  plural  of  sorco  is  sorchi, 
which  is  found  in  the  Rime  of  Burchiello  (11.  1480)  ;  — 
"  Perchf  dormir  non  posso  per  li  sorchi, 
Che  fanno  maggior  grid!,  che  i  porchelti." 

^  lo  infiirco  :  This  means,  "while  I  hold  him  tight  with  my 
arms  open,  clutching  him  like  a  fork,"  and  iioi.  as  some  con- 
tend, "while  I  enfork  him,  stick  my  pronged  fork  into  him." 
Barbariccia,  we  read  in  1.  59,  lo  chiuse  con  It  braccia,  and  II.  61-63 
show  that  he  did  so  fur  the  purpose  of  giving  Ciampolo  a 
momentary  respite  until  Virgil  had  had  time  to  question  him  ; 
and  when  (1.  70)  he  is  again  attacked  with  the  hook,  it  is  by 
Libicocco  anci  not  by  Barbariccia- 
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remuneration.  "  Oh,"  exclaims  Benvenuto,  "  how 
often  have  I  seen  similar  instances  of  this.  The 
chamberlain  wants  his  perquisite,  the  chancellor  his, 
even  the  very  doorkeeper  wants  his,  so  that  the  un- 
happy victim  can  never  get  away  until  he  is  so 
plumed  that  he  has  not  a  feather  left  upon  him  ; 
but  I  certainly  must  say  that  this  one  (Ciampolo) 
pleases  me,  although  he  had  been  a  consummate 
rascal,  for  we  shall  see  him  eventually  cheat  all 
those  who  had  despoiled  him,  and  sow  discord 
among  them." 

Division  III, — In  the  intervals  of  his  torments, 
Ciampolo  answers  Virgil's  questions  as  to  the  other 
sinners  immersed  near  him.  Virgil  first  asks  him  if 
there  are  any  Italians  among  them. 


Lo  Duca : — "  Dunque  or  di'  degli  altri  rii : 
Conosci  tu  alcun  the  sia  Latino  * 
Solto  la  pece  ? " — E  quegli :— "  lo  mi  partii 
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*  LiUitto :  Dante  uaeK  this  expression  generally,  both  in  his 
poems,  and  in  his  prose  works  Id  bit^nlfy  an  Italian,  an  in- 
habitant of  Italy.  Compare  Coiiv.  iv,  j8,  II.  60-62:  "  n6  il 
nobilissimo  nostro  Latino  Guido  Montefeltrano."  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  in  Inf.  xxvii,  33,  Danle  usc-s  the  same 
expression  about  the  same  person.  Count  Guido  da  Monlefcltro, 
where  the  latter,  from  the  flame  in  which  he  is  tormented, 
cries  up  to  Virgil  that  he  has  just  heard  him  speaking  in  the 
Lombard,  or  North  Italian  dialect.  Virgil  aigns  to  liante  to 
answer  Guido,  saying  :— 

"...  Paria  tu,  queati  i  Latino." 
Compare  also  Inf.  xx\x,  H8,  89:  — 

"  Dinne  s'  alcun  Latino  e  tra  cosloro 
Che  son  qoinc'  cntro." 
And  Purg.  xiii,  gt,  gi  :— 

"  Ditemi — chc  mi  fia  grazioso  e  caro^ 

S'  anima  £  qui  tra  voi  che  sia  latina." 
II.  N  2 
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RfodiNgs  an  the  Inferno.       Canto  xxii". 


Poco  6  da  un  che  fu  di  Ik  vicina  ; 

Cos!  foss'  Id  ancor  con  lui  copcrto, 

Ch'  io  non  temerei  unghia  ni  uncino." — 

My  Guide  fsaid) :  "  Then  prithee  tell  us  about  the 
other  guilty  ones  i  knowest  thou  any  one  beneath 
the  pitch  who  is  Italian  (lil.  Latin)  ?  "  And  he  ; 
"  I  parted  not  long  since  from  one  who  was  a  neigh- 
bour to  those  parts  (i.e.  who  lived  in  Sardinia); 
would  that  I  were  again  with  him  under  cover  (of 
the  pitch),  so  that  I  need  not  fear  claw  nor  hook." 

At  this  point  another  interruption  occurs.  The 
first  time  Ciampolo  had  been  ripped  up  by  Cirialto's 
tusks  ;  this  time  he  is  made  to  feel  one  of  the  hooks  ; 
and  indeed  he  would  have  felt  two  of  them,  had 
not  Barbariccia  interposed  (for  what  reason  is  not 
shown),  and  made  the  Fiends  desist  for  the  moment. 
Benvenuto  remarks  upon  the  way  Barbariccia  is 
obeyed,  and  says  that  even  among  companies  of 
wicked  persons,  there  must  needs  be  some  sort  of 
order  and  reverence  for  superior  officers,  as  is  to  be 
seen  every  day  in  campaigns,  in  societies,  and  in 
conspiracies. 

E  Libicocco ; — "  Troppo  avem  ■offerto," — •  70 

Disse,  e  presegli  il  braccio  cal  ronciglio, 
Si  che,  stracciando,  ne  portd  un  lacerto.t 

*svffertp:  The  word  bears  both  the  sense,  as  here,  of  "to 
endure,  to  be  patient,  to  bear,"  and  also  of  "  to  permit,"  as  in 
InJ.  xvi,  46-48:  — 

"S"  io  fuasi  stalo  del  foco  copcrto, 
Gittnto  mi  sarei  tra  lor  disotlo, 
E  credo  che  il  Dottor  I'  avria  sofferto." 

t  lacerlo :  "  Lacerto  non  e  vocabolo  specialc  ;  ma  gencrico, 
proprissimo  nel  caso  nnstro,  come  quelln  che  nasce  [inasmuch 
as  il  is  derived]  dal  verba  luarari :  e  vale  puramente  quaichc 
brano  staccato  da  un  lutto,  referibile  di  preferenza  a  parti 
molli  e  carnose."     (Scartazzini;. 
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Draghinaz^o  anco  i  vulle  dar  di  piglio 

Giuao  alle  );ambe;  onde  il  dccurio  lore 
Si  wolse  inlorno  intorno  con  mai  piglio.*  75 

And  Libicocco  (said) :  "  We  have  borne  too 
much,"  and  with  his  hook  he  seized  on  his  arm 
in  Buch  wise  that  he  carried  awa)'  a  sinew.  Draghi- 
na/zo  also  would  have  laid  hold  on  his  legs  below ; 
upon  which  their  decurion  turned  round  and  round 
with  a  threatening  glance. 

Benvenuto  thinks  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
foresight  in  Draghinazzo's  wish  to  attack  the  legs  of 
Ciampolo,  for.  as  the  result  shows,  he  was  very  swift 
and  nimble. 

Notwithstanding  Ciampolo's  suffering  and  fear, 
Virgil  induces  him  to  resume  his  interrupted  narra- 
tive respecting  the  Italian  Barrator  whom  he  said  he 
had  left  shortly  before  beneath  the  pitch.  Ciampolo 
tells  him  it  is  a  Sardinian,  Fra  Gomita,  and  with 
him  another  Sardinian,  Michel  Zanche,  both  unjust 
judges  in  that  island. 

*inal  piglio:  Contrast  this  with  dar  di  piglio  [\.  73).  The 
two  words  are  made  to  rhyme,  because  Uante  tresis  them  as 
diatinct  and  separate  words.  He  never  makes  a  word  rhyme 
10  itself,  excepting  in  Pifg.  xx,  65,  67,  6g,  where  the  word  iiin- 
iHtndu  IS  three  limes  repealed  in  ironical  emphasis;  vidi  in 
Par.  XXX,  95,  97,  gg ;  and  CcisTo  in  four  separate  passages  of 
Ihc  Puradiio  (xii,  71,  73,  75;  xiv,  104,  io5,  108;  xix,  104,  106, 
loS ;  nxjiiip  8j,  85,  87).  The  Gran  Disionurio  gives  two  separate 
words,  namely,  "Piglio,  il  pigliare  (the  act  of  seizing),"  and 
"Piglio,  aspctlo,  un  certo  modo  di  guardare,"  which  some  de- 
rive from  pth,  meaning  the  hair  ol  the  eyebrow.  Il  is  used 
both  in  a  bad  sense,  as  in  the  present  passage;  and  in  a  good 
sense,  as  in  In/,  xxiv,  ig-ji : — 

"Chd  come  noi  venimmo  al  guaslo  ponle, 

Lo  Duca  a  me  si  volsc  con  quel  piglio 
[Joke,  ch'  io  vidi  prima  a  pie  del  motile." 
Compare  also  Purg.  lii,  64,  63  : — 

"  Guardo  a  loro,  e  con  llbero  piglio  [ii'i//l  cheerful  mien} 
Rispose." 
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Readings  on  the  Inferno.      Canto  xxii. 


Quand'  elH  un  poco  rappaciali  foro,* 
A  lui  che  ancor  mirava  sua  fcrita, 
Domandii  il  Duca  mio  senxa  dimoro : 
-"  Chi  fu  colui,  da  cui  mala  partita 

Di'  che  facesli  per  venire  a  proda  ? " — 
Ed  ci  rispose :— "  Fu  fratc  Gomita  t 

Quel  di  Gallura,^  vase]  d'  ogni  froda, 

Ch'  ebbe  i  nimici  di  suo  donno  in  mano, 
E  fe'  s]  lor,  che  ciascun  se  ne  loda: 
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*fitn:  On  this  Nannucci  {AnalUi  Crilica  dei  t'cfti,  p.  455, 

^  12)  says :  "  Forono,  forno^  foron.  foro.     Dalla  teraa  sing.  /« 
con  la  giunta  di  rono,  o  ra,  si  ha  la  lerza  plurale  furoao,  per 
aincope/Mriji)./iirtin,/i(ro.     Cost  da /o  per  la  medesima  regola 
\'\tn  formw,  per  ^mizopc  fonio,  foron,  foro." 
Compare  InJ.  iii,  39: — 

"  Nfi  fur  fcdeli  a  Dio,  ma  per  ae  foro." 
And  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  xx,  st,  i3:^ 

"  Dalle  lor  donne  i  giovcnl  assai  foro, 

Ciaacun  per  se,  di  rimaner  pregati." 
And  Tnsao,  Ger.  Liber,  xv,  si.  63  : — 

"  L'  arme  che  sin  a  qui  d'  uopo  vi  foro, 
Potete  omai  depor  securamcnle." 
And  ibid,  i,  st.  37: — 

"  Nell'  laoln  di  Francia  eletti  f6ro, 
Frn  quatlro  fiumi  ampio  paese  e  bello." 
\jraU  GomiUx  :  A  native  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  but  it  is 
not  known  to  what  Order  of  Friars  he  belonged.  We  learn 
from  the  Cliiosc  Anoninii:  {ed.  Selmi)  from  Lana,  and  fronri' 
Vellutello,  that  he  was  in  the  employment  of  Ninodc' ViscontM 
of  Pisa,  Lord  Justiciary  of  the  Judicature  of  Gallura  in  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  was  invested  with  high  authority.  Now 
although  his  malpractices,  his  peculations,  and  his  corrupt 
mode  of  governing,  were  duly  reported  and  attested  to  Nino, 
yet  the  latter  had  farmed  so  strong  an  impression  of  his  recti- 
tude for  many  years  past,  that  he  never  would  listen  to  any 
accusations  against  him,  believing  they  were  all  made  out  of 
envy,  until  at  last  he  discovered  that  Fra  Gomita  had  been 
bribed  to  release  certain  prisoners  who  had  been  committed 
to  his  charge,  anrl  who  were  threat  enemies  of  Nino.  Con- 
vinced at  last  of  his  treachery,  Nino  had  Fra  Gomita  hanged, 
some  say  by  the  foot. 

I  Gallura :  After  the   Republic   of  Pisa  had  conquered  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  from  the  Saracens  in  1117,  they  partitioned 
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Denar  si  tolse,  e  lasciolli  di  piano,* 

Si  com'  ei  dice  ;  c  negli  altri  oflizi  anche 
Barattier  fu  non  picciol,  ma  aoprano.t 
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it  into  Ihe  four  Judicatures  of  (i)  Logodoro  or  delle  Torri ; 
(a)  Calari,  Caluri,  or  Cagliari ;  (3)  Gallura  ;  and  (4)  Alborea. 
Nino  Visconti  of  Uallura  is  encountered  by  Dante  in  Purgatory 
in  the  Happy  Valley  of  the  Illualrious  Princes  [Purg.  vrii,  46- 
84).  where  Dante's  interview  with  Nino  is  related  in  great 
detail.     Mark  especially  11.  5!:-55 : — 

"  Vir  me  si  fece,  cd  io  vfir  lui  mi  (ei : 

Giudice  Nin  gentil,  quanto  mi  placquc, 

Quando  ti  vidi  nnti  esser  tra  i  rei  I 
Nullo  bel  salutar  Ira  noi  <>i  tacque,"  etc. 
In  II.  79-81  of  the  same  Canto  he  Is  ri:prescnled  speaking  with 
much  annoyance  of  his  widow's  re-marriagc  with  one  of  the 
Visconti  of  Milan,  whose  cresi  was  a  viper,  while  his  own  was 
a  cock ; — 

"  Non  le  far&  si  bella  sepoltura 

La  vipera  ch'  U  Milanes*  accampa  [i.e.  displays 
on  his  sliitlii], 

Com'  avria  fatlo  il  gallo  di  Gallura." 
*di  piano:  Not  "secretly,  privily,"  aa  some  have  rendered 
it;  but  "freely,  without  h\i\ATATii:e{liberameiile.senzacotitrasto)." 
See  Dr.  Moore's  admirable  essay  DanU's  Attitude  towards  Sins 
\n  Stvditi  ill  Diintt,  second  series,  where,  after  saying  that 
Dante  undertakes  to  present  to  us  with  an  unflinching  realism 
the  well-merited  puniahmcni  of  the  worst  types  both  of  sins 
and  sinners,  he  adds  that  we  cannot  expect  a  high  level  of 
refinement  in  all  the  details  .  .  .  and  that  if  the  sin  avenged 
be  exceptionally  flagrant,  odious  or  contemptible,  Dante's  fecK 
Jng  of  satisfaction  becomes  an  entirely  pitiless  exultation  over 
the  fallen  victim,  which  vents  itself  in  vdp"  i^r  insull^iitudicd 
insult— or  mockery.  See  pp.  225-227,  where  the  learned  author 
observes:  "Another  fealurc  or  medium  of  this  i';ipit  is  found 
in  coarse,  comic  and  even  slang  expressions  and  downright 
'vulgarisms,'  which  to  our  ideas  are  oltcn  sorely  inconsistent 
with  the  conventional  dignity  of  poetry.  .  .  ."  In  IiiJ.  xxii, 
83  (laitioUi  di  piano),  it  seems  most  probable  thai  di  pinno  is  a 
vulgar  Sardinian  provincialism  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sar- 
dinian '  frate  Gomita,'  and  it  is  something  like  'glib'  or 
'slick,'  and  in  that  case  ij  c.tHK  <i  rf(«  is  contemptuously  and 
apologetically  added  in  the  sense  of  'to  use  his  own  phrase,' 
i.t. '  in  his.own  vulgar  slang." " 

iniiit   piccini,   ma  sopraHo:   Compare    In/,   xvii,   73,  and  see 
fuoinote  on  that  passage. 
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Readings  on  the  Inferno.       Canto  XXIt. 


Usa  con  esso  donno  Michel  Zanchc* 
Di  Logodoro :  cd  a  dir  di  Sardigna 
Lc  lingue  lor  non  si  scniono  slanche.  go 

When  they  were  somewhat  appeased,  mj-  Leader 
without  delay  asked  him  who  was  still  (ruefully) 
contemplating  his  wound  :  "  Who  was  he,  from 
whom  thou  sayest  thou  didst  make  an  ill  parting 
to  come  to  the  shore?"  And  he  answered:  "It 
was  Friar  Gomita,  he  of  Gallura,  vessel  of  all 
guile,  who  had  in  his  power  the  enemies  of  his 
lord  {Nino  de'  Visconti),  and  ao  dealt  with  them 
that  every  one  of  them  commends  him  for  it: 
Money  he  took,  and  let  them  slip  off,  as  he  says: 
and  in  his  other  oBices  besides  he  was  not  a 
small,  but  a  sovereign  Barrator.  In  his  company 
is  Michel  Zanche,  the  Lord  Justiciary  of  Logo- 
doro, and  in  speaking  of  Sardinia  their  tongues 
never  feel  weary. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  what  Ciampolo  has  stated 
about  Fra  Gomita  and  Michel  Zanche  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus  :  "  We  are  three  well-assorted  com- 
rades, who  were  in  our  life-time  three  consummate 


* Miclifl  Zanche:  This  personage  was  the  Justiciary  of  the 
Judicature  of  Logodoro,  or  Lungo  d'  Oro,  in  Sardinia.  He 
was  killed  in  1275-  Hl-  was  Seneschal  of  King  Hnzo.  whowas 
a  natural  son  of  Frederick  11.  Enzo,  by  right  of  his  wife, 
Adelasia,  Marchioness  of  Massa,  owned  this  Judicature  of 
Logodoro.  On  the  death  of  Enzo,  Michel  Zanche  contrived 
to  marry  his  widow  and  thus  became  himself  Lord  of  Logo- 
doro. See  Lana's  account  of  him.  In  In/,  xxxiii,  142-147,  vie 
read  how  be  was  murdered  by  his  soti-in-law,  Branca  d'  Oria, 
whose  soul  was  instantaneously  hurled  down  into  Hell,  as 
retribution  for  his  hideous  treachery  to  kindred,  bis  body  being 
meanwhile  inhabited  by  a  Fiend  : — 

■"  Nel  fasso  su,'  diss'  ci,  'di  Malcbranche, 
h&  dove  bolle  la  tenace  pace, 
Non  era  giunio  ancora  Michel  Zanche, 
Che  quest!  lascid  un  diax'olo  in  sua  vecc 
Nel  corpo  suo,  ed  un  suo  prossimano 
Che  il  tradimento  insiemc  con  lui  fece.'" 
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rascals  in  our  corrupt  dealings  with  three  excellent 
masters  '" ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Benvenuto,  Ciam- 
polo  knew  far  more  than  the  others,  and  might  even 
in  wiliness  have  given  them  lessons  at  school,  as  we 
shall  presently  see  at  the  end  of  this  Canto.  Gelli, 
alluding  to  their  mutual  conversation  about  Sardinia, 
observes  that  both  of  them,  having  held  positions  of 
great  power  and  influence  in  that  island,  and  having 
lived  there  in  great  ease  and  comfort,  now  look  back 
with  regret  to  those  halcyon  days  which  are  for  ever 
passed  away,  and  compare  them  with  their  present 
hopeless  damnation  and  torment.  He  thinks  that 
Dante,  in  this  passage,  wishes  again  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  that  there  is  no  greater  sorrow  than  to 
remember  bygone  days  of  happiness  when  one  is  in 
misery  and  suffering. 

Division  IV. — Ciampolo  here  breaks  off  his  narra- 
tive, being  overcome  with  terror  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  Farfarello  (see  1.  94),  but  immediately  after- 
wards his  ready  wit  enables  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  temporary  immunity  from  attack  that  is  pro- 
mised him,  and  eventually,  as  we  shall  see,  to  escape 
from  his  formidable  adversaries. 

O  me  I  vcdcte  I'  altro  che  digrigna  : 
lo  direi  anco  ;  ma  io  temo  ch'  cllo 
Non  s'  apparecchi  a  grattarini*  la  ligna." — t 


"  grattitrtni  la  Itgita  ,■  Thia  is  an  expression  of  the  lower 
orders,  meaning  "lo  make  my  sufferingB  firealer,"  "10  arid 
pain  lo  pain,"  as  would  be  the  case  if  a  sore  were  scratched. 
If  scurf  is  scraped  il  extends  all  the  more. 

t  ligna  :  Compare  /ti/.  xv,  1 1 1  ; — 

"  S'  avcssi  avuto  di  tal  tigna  brama,"  etc. 
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E  i!  gran  proposto,*  vfllio  a  Farfarello 

Che  slralunava  ^  gli  occhi  per  ferirc,  95 

DJHBc : — "  Ffitti  in  costi,  malvagio  ucccllo." — 

All  me  !  see  the  other  how  he  grins :  I  would  say 
more  ;  but  1  fear  he  is  preparing  to  scratch  my 
scurf  {i.e.  claw  my  skin)."  And  the  Grand  Marshal 
(Barbariccia),  turning  to  Farfarello  who  was  rolling 
his  eyes  (as  if)  to  strike,  said  ;  "  Keep  off  there, 
accursed  bird." 

Having  thus  obtained  some  sort  of  truce,  Ciampolo 
hints  that  if  the  Demons  will  only  consent  to  with- 
draw out  of  sight,  he  will  employ  a  private  signal, 
known  and  understood  by  himself  and  his  hapless 
comrades,  by  which  they  give  each  other  notice  of 
the  coast  being  clear,  and  of  the  possibility  of  coming 
up  to  the  surface  for  cooler  air.  Dante  being  a 
Tuscan,  and  Virgil  a  Lombard,  Ciampolo  suggests 
that  they  might  like  to  converse  with  some  of  their 
countrymen. 

—  ■'  Se  voi  voletc  vederc  o  udire," — 

Kicominci6  lo  spaurato  \  apprcsso, 
— "Toschi  o  Lombard!,  io  ne  faro  venire. 


*U  gran  propositi  :  Commentators  differ  as  Id  whether  t;ran 
refers  to  Uarbanccia's  huge  slulurc,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  irony  that  speaks  of  thai  Fiend  as  "the 
great  Marahall,"  "the  great  Provost,"  etc.  I'roposlv  comes 
from  the  Latin  pnieposUus,  and  means  that  Barbariccia  was 
appointed  by  ihe  captnin,  Malacoda,  as  the  Dccurion  to  lead 
the  ten.     Both  Hctivenuto  and  Buti  take  the  latter  view. 

f  slroluitufii  :  The  Gran  Dhioiiario  says  that  slralunau  gli 
ofchi  means :  "  slravolgcre  in  qua  e  in  li  gli  occhi  aperti  il  pii 
che  si  pud  :  Torcere  gli  occhi  come  i  lunatici." — Flavins  Ve- 
getius  (Uc  re  mililuri)  has  the  expression  Lumilirus  omlus. 

\  lo  spaurato  :  Some  Commentators  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  initial  i  i^  privative,  and  have  translated  spaurato 
"removed  from  fear,  reassured."     But  that  is  wrong.    The 
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Ma  stien  te  male  branche  un  poeo  in  ccsso,*  100 

Si  kW  ei  non  teinan  t  delle  lor  vendette  ; 
Ed  io,  sedendo  in  questo  loco  sit'sso. 

Per  un  ch'  10  son,  nc  Fari)  vcnir  sette, 

Quand'  in  sufDlcr64  com'  f  nostr'  uso 

Di  fare  allor  chc  fuori  alcun  si  mctle."—  105 

"  If,"  then  resumed  the  terrified  shade,  "  ye  desire 
to  see  or  hear  Tuscans  or  Lombards,  I  will  make 
sorne  of  them  come.  But  let  the  Malebranche 
stand  a  little  aside,  so  that  they  (the  shades)  may 


initial  s  ia  here  an  intensitive,  not  a  privative.  The  meaning 
is  the  same  as  the  Latin  perUrrilu^,  i.e.  "  frightened  out  of  hia 
wits,"  Spaurarc,  more  usually  spiinrirt,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  tipavM,  cifiavesco.  The  unhappy  Ciampolo  had  little 
enough  to  reassure  him,  and  one  can  only  shudder  to  think  of 
the  terrible  assaults  to  which  he  was  being  subjected.  Nan- 
nucci  {Maiwiatc  delta  Litleraliira,  vol.  i,  p.  ai  j)  gives  an  extract 
from  Maestro  Miglinrc  of  Florence,  who  flourished  about 
1150  ;— 

"  Lo  cor  cid  ch'  ha  voluto  non  diavolc, 

B  il  voler  I'  auccide  [uiddc]  se  li  dura, 
Mcmhrandoli  la  gioia,  ch'  aver  soole  ; 
Ch'  ogn'  altra  vita  a  mortc  lo  spaura." 

•s/iVn  .  .  .  in  cent'  :  I  here  are  two  ways  of  interpreting 
this  passage:  (i)  which  I  have  followed,  vi:.  :  "let  them 
stand  a  little  on  one  side";  and  (j)  "let  them  cease,  desist 
from  their  attacks."  Scartazzini  says  that  there  are  no  in- 
stances of  stare  in  cesso  having  the  signification  of  fcrmarsi, 
ctnart,  whereas  there  arc  several  of  its  signifying  atare  in  dis- 
Purte,  t$itrt  da  litn^i. 

\  SI  ch'  ei  non  Icman  :  Dr.  Moore  {Tat.  Cril.  p.  333)  says  that 
this,  the  original  reading,  is  clear  enough,  though  a  consider- 
able number  of  MSS.  have  gone  wrong,  which  read  sJ  ch'  ic  non 
Uma.  The  reference  from  ei  is  obviouslv  lo  the  Tuschi  0  Loin- 
bardi  of  I.  gg  whom  the  Navarrcse  craftily  offers  to  summon. 
Dr.  Moore  suggests  reasons  for  the  error. 

I  iii/altro  :  Scartazzini  thinks  this  was  only  an  alleged  kind- 
ness that  Ciampolo  said  lluy  did  by  way  of  warning  each  other, 
as  companions  in  misfortune,  but  it  was  probably  a  lie,  as  in 
their  lost  state  in  Hell,  the  sinners  would  already  have  entirely 
ceased  to  have  any  emotions  of  pity  or  kindness  lo  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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not  fear  their  vengeance;  and  I,  sitting  on  this 
same  spot,  for  one  that  I  am,  will  make  seven 
come,  when  I  shall  whistle,  as  it  is  our  custom  to 
do  whenever  any  one  of  us  comes  out  (above  the 
surface)." 

Ciamptilo's  stratagem  is  completely  successful ; 
for  though  Cagnazzo  growls  out  that  the  thing  is  a 

transparent  device,  on  Ciampolo's  assurance  that 
they  will  get  far  more  sport  in  tormenting  the  many 
shades  he  will  call  up,  than  they,  ten  in  number, 
can  derive  from  further  attacking  himself  alone,  the 
Fiends  reluctantly  comply  with  Alichino's  advice, 
and  retire  behind  the  crags  on  the  edge  of  the  ram- 
part away  from  the  pitch. 

Cagnai/o  a  cota!  mollo  levo  il  muso, 

Croliando  il  capa,  c  disse  ;^"  Odi  malizia 
Ch'  egli  ha  pensala  per  Kiltarsi  giuao." — 
Ond'  ei  ch'  avea  lacciuoli  a  gran  diviaia,* 

Rispose  ; — "Maliiiosot  son  io  Iroppo.  no 

Quand'  io  procuro  a'  mici  {  maggior  tristijiia." — 
Alichin  non  si  tcnne,  e  di  rintoppo  g 

Agli  altri,  disac  a.  luJ : — "  Se  tu  ti  cali, 
Io  non  ti  verr6  dielro  di  galoppo  ; 

*lacei»oli  ii  gran  divi:ia  :  Compare  Boccaccio,  Decam.  Giorn. 
viii,  Nov.  7,  last  page,  where  the  very  same  e.ipressior  is  used  : 
"Quivi  la  donna,  che  avcva  a  gran  dLvi;^La  lacciuoli,"  il  scq.  All 
through  the  Dciamcroii  are  to  be  found  sentences,  words,  and 
expressions  borrowed  from  Dante  or  of  frequent  use  both  in 
his  time  as  well  as  in  Boccaccio's,  and  a  close  perusal  of  the 
book  will  well  repay  the  Dante  student. 

iMalisiiiio:  Note  Ciampolo's  cunning.  Cagnazzo  had  used 
the  word  mulisiu  [I.  107)  in  the  sense  of  "  knavish  tnok.  dodge, 
device."  Ciampolo  uses  a  derivative  of  niulisia  with  a  different 
sense,  namely,  "a  knave,  an  evil-doer." 

I  a'  miei :  Some  read  here  prot-uro  a  mia  maggior  Irisliita,  but 
the  reading  u'  mitt  has  an  overwhelmingly  superior  authority. 

^di  rinlopfo :  Thai  is,  in  opposition  to  the  other  Demons, 
who  were  most  unwilling  to  attach  the  smallest  credence  to 
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Ma  batter&  aopra  la  pecc  I'  ali:*  115 

Lascisi  il  colic  c  sia  la  rlpa  Bcudo 
A  vedcr  se  tu  sol  pit)  di  noi  vali." — 

Cagnazzo  at  this  speech  raised  his  snout,  wagging 
his  head,  and  said :  "  Hark  at  the  knavery  he  has 
planned  for  casting  himself  under!  "  Whereupon 
he  (Ciampolo),  who  had  artifices  in  great  abund- 
ance, replied :  "Knavish  am  I  too  much  indeed, 
seeing  that  I  procure  for  my  comrades  greater 
sorrow."  Alichmo  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self, and  in  opposition  to  the  others,  said  to  him  : 
"If  thou  plunge  down,  not  in  a  gallop  (i.e.  on  my 
feet)  will  I  follow  ihee,  but  1  will  beat  my  wings 
above  the  pitch  [i.e.  fly  like  a  falcon) :  let  us  quit 
the  summit,  and  he  the  bank  our  screen,  that  we 
may  see  if  thou  alone  art  more  than  a  match  for 

118." 

We  are  now  to  suppose  that  the  Fiends  have  alt 
turned  round,  with  their  backs  towards  the  lake  of 
pitch,  preparatory  to  retiring  beyond  the  bank, 
Ciampolo  does  not  hesitate  an  instant,  but  plunges 
in,  and  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  baffled 
Demons  is  described  in  humorous  terms.     Alichino 


the  statements  of  Ciampolo,  and  would  never  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deluded  into  letting  him  slip  through  their 
hands.  Compare  InJ.  xnxiii,  95,  g6,  where  riiUafpo  means  "  a 
barrier  " : — 

"E  il  duol,  che  Irova  in  augli  occhi  rintoppo. 
Si  volve  ivi  enlro  a  far  cresccr  1'  ambascia." 
*balterb  .  .  .  P  ali :  Compare  Inf.  xxvi,  1,  i  : — 
"Godi,  Fiorenia,  poi  che  sei  al  grande 

Che  per  mare  e  per  terra  bstti  I'  ali," 
which  means  that  the  fame  of  Florence  is  spread  all  over  the 
world.     Compare  also  Pur.  xi,  i-j  :— 
"O  insensata  cura  dei  mortali, 

Quanto  son  difettivi  sillogismi 

Quei  che  ti  fanno  in  basso  batter  I'  ali." 
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swoops  down  at  him  as  a  falcon  does  upon  a  duck, 
but  is  loo  late,  and  wheeling  upwards  to  fly  back, 
encounters  his  comrade  Calcabrina,  who  in  brutal 
fury  turns  upon  him.  The  two  struggling  Fiends 
fall  into  the  pitch,  and  are  with  some  difficulty  extri- 
cated by  the  others. 

O  lu  che  leggi.  udirai  nuavo  ludo ! 

Ciascun  dall'  altra  costa  gli  occhl  voisc ; 
Quei  prima,  ch'  a  ci6  fare  era  pi£i  crudo.*         lao 
Lo  Navarreae  ben  suo  tempo  colsc, 

Perm6  le  piantc  a  terra,  ed  in  un  punto 
Salt6,  e  dsl  proposto  lor  si  sciolsc. 

O  thou  that  readest,  thou  shalt  hear  of  new  sport  ! 
Every  one  (of  the  ten)  turned  his  eyes  to  the  other 
side  {of  the  rampart) ;  he  (Cagnanzo)  first,  who  to 
do  so  had  been  the  most  reluctant  {lit,  harsh). 
The  Navatrese  chose  his  time  well,  planted  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant 
leaped,  and  from  theJr  intention  freed  himself. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  lor  pr«poslo.  I  have  followed  Buti,  Lan- 
dino.  and  nearly  all  the  modern  Commentators  in 
explaining  it  as  "their  intention,  their  design." 
Benvenuto,  the  Oltimo,  Vellutello,  Volpi,  Cesari, 
Lombardi,  and  Blanc  think  it  means  Barbariccia  (j7 
gran  propasto),  who  had  been  holding  Ciampolo  in' 
his  arms.  But  Scai-tazzini  points  out  that  if  Bar- 
bariccia had  remained  behind,  then  the  stipulation 
that  the  IJemons  should  stand  aside  would  not  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  they  could  not  in  that  case  expect 
that  Ciampolo  would  have  summoned  the  Tuscan 

* Qiifi  prima,  ch'  ii  li^  fare  era  ptii  crudo  :  This  refers  to  Ca- 
gnaz/o,  who  had  shown  the  greatest  distrust  of  Ciampolo's 
veracity. 
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and  Lombard  shades-  Dante  says  moreover  that 
they  all  turned  their  eyes  away  {ciascun  f^H  occhi 
volse).  Besides,  if  Barbariccia  had  remained  with 
Ciampolo,  he  would  have  been  the  Demon  nearest 
to  him  when  he  escaped,  and  /if,  not  AUchino.  would 
have  been  the  one  to  fly  after  him,  as  well  as  the  one 
the  most  to  be  blamed  for  allowing  him  to  escape ; 
and  against  him,  not  against  Alichino,  would  Calca- 
brina's  (urj-  have  been  directed. 

Di  che  ciascun  di  colpa  Fu  compunto,* 
Ma  quel  piii,  chc  cagion  fu  del  difetto; 
Per6  si  mosae,  e  gridfi  :^"  Tu  se'  giutito."— 

Ma  poco  i  valse :  chf:  1'  all  al  sospetto 

Non  potero  avanzar;  quffgli  andii  sottn, 
£  quel  drizEO,  volando,  suso  il  petto  : 

Non  aitriniL-nti  1'  anitra  di  botCo, 

Quando  il  falcon  s'  appreasa,t  giu  a'  attufla, 
Ed  ci  ritorna  su  crucciata  e  rotto.^ 


125 


130 


*di  colpa  fu  cKinpunto  :  In  ibis  passage  others  read  :  lii  rolpo 
fu  compuHto,  wliich  would  mean:  "they  were  all  smillen  with 
sudden  grief."  Hut  the  contcxi  in  tlic  followinfi  line  (in/,  x, 
log)  seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  ihe  reading  colpa  : — 

'■  Allor,  come  di  mia  colpa  compunto,"  etc. 
"Di  colpa,  cio^  ciascun  si  ripulo  colpcvole  del  suo  fuggire." 
(Butij.     Benvenuto  gives    his   readers   ihelr  choice  of  cither 
altcrnativE  interpretation. 

t/"  anit'a  .  .  .  Quando  il  fakon  s'  appresio,  et  scq. :  Compare 
the  pursuit  of  the  pigeon  by  the  hawk  in  Homer,  /(,  nxii  {%), 
139,  140:—,, 

"  Ifvrr  jtipror  SpttrtpWt  tXatl>puTaTos  iTfTfjumv, 
^Tjifllati  oitiTfiri  fiwTO  rprffitova  irfXf  icii'.^^ 
And  Virgil,  ,I;;i.  jti,  721-723:^ 

"  Quam  facile  accipiler  saxo  saccr  ales  ab  alto 
Conscquilur  pennis  subliinem  in  nubc  columbam. 
Comprcnsamque  tenet,  pcttibusque  cviscerat  nncis." 
t  ri'ttii:   In  a  recent  work.  Diinle  iind  the  Animal  Kitigdom,  by 
Richard    Thayer    Hoibrook,   Ph.D.,  New    York,   Macmillans, 
1902,  pp.  250-352,  we  learn  that  rotio  ia  a  technical  term  in 
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At  which  they  all  were  smitten  with  self-reproach, 
but  most  of  all  he  Alichino.  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  loss  (of  their  prey) ;  wherefore  he 
started  forward,  and  yelled  :  "  Thou  art  caught !  " 
But  little  did  it  avail  him  :  for  his  wings  could  not 
outstrip  the  terror  (of  the  fugitive) ;  the  one  dived 
under,  and  the  other  (Alichino)  ikying  back, 
directed  his  breast  upwards,  Not  otherwise  does 
the  wild-duck,  when  the  falcon  comes  near,  dive 
under  at  once,  and  he  (the  falcon)  soars  up  again 
angry  and  ruFHcd. 

Falconry,  meaning  "  with  rumpled  plumage."  Dr.  Holbrook 
describes  the  scene  in  the  text  as  follows:  "Dante's  most 
vigorous  touches  show  the  hawk  in  action,  stooping  to  the 
quarry  or  grabbing  another  hawk.  Certain  devils  have  their 
clulches  on  a  sinner,  who  of  a  sudden  trickily  slips  away  and 
dives  into  a  pool  of  hot  pitch.  Alichino,  a  devil,  dashes  after 
him,  and  missing,  grapples  his  fellow-devil  Calcabrina.  .  .  . 
Though  a  hungry  falcon  might  stoop  for  a  swimming  duck,  her 
action  would  be  n  misdemeanour,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  Falconry 
not  to  By  the  falcon  until  the  quarry  was  running  or  on  the 
wing.  (See  .\lberlus  Magnus,  Dc  FaUuiiibiis,  cap.  6).  The 
situation  In  this  instance  is  plainly  that  the  duck  makes  for 
the  water  pursued  by  Ihe  falcon,  which  fails  to  give  the  duck 
a  deadly  clutch.  In  the  tussle  the  falcon  rumples  her  plumage ; 
then  unable  to  pursue  her  quarry  into  the  water,  she  sweeps 
up  wrathfully.  One  devil  claws  the  other,  as  so  often  happens 
in  Falconry,  when  two  hawks,  stooping  (or  the  same  prey,  and 
both  missing,  turn  in  anger,  clulch,  and  one  hawk  trusses  the 
other  with  her  long  dagger-like  claws.  Her  ferocity  la, 
accurately  described  by  Danle. 

"  If  any  phase  of  animal  existence  is  portrayed  by  Dante  in 
a  masterly  way.  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  pictures  of  hawks  ;  for 
he  understood  them  well,  and  painted  their  portraits  in  a  few 
entirely  natural  altitudes.  In  his  treatment  of  this  purely 
medixval  theme,  Dante  is  distinctly  modern.  One  will  scarcely 
find  more  accurate  observation  in  the  superb  poems  of  Leconte 
de  Lisle." 

On  roltd  as  a  technical  term  of  Falconry,  see  also  Liber  lU 
Curit  Avium,  in  Sfdtii  Ji  Curios.  Lett,,  vol.  140,  p.  56:  "E 
senpre  quando  a  lo  sparviere  sono  piegate  Ic  penne,  si  dea 
Boccorrcre  coll'  acqua  calda  c  colla  banbagra  [coUon-wjuf],  e 
mena'la  dolcemente  sopra  esse,  e  regenerannosi ;  inpercio  che 
soEza  coea  ene  a  colui  che  tene  lo  sparviere  se  i'ucccUo  ene 
rotlo." 
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Btnvenuto  remarks  that  the  power  of  fear  is  so 
jreat  that  sometimes  one  on  foot  has  been  known  to 
escape  from  a  pursuer  on  horseback ;  such  speed 
will  terror  lend  to  his  feet,  if  he  sees  not  far  off  a 
place  of  safety  to  which  a  great  effort  on  his  part 
will  bring  him.  Admirable,  too,  the  simile  of  the 
falcon  and  the  duck!  Alichino  has  wings  and  talons 
^^like  the  falcon. 

^H  Irato  Cakabrina  delta  bufia,* 
^^K  Volando  dictro  gli  tenne,  invaghito 

^^V  Cheque!  campassc,  per  aver  la  zufTa. 

^^1  E  come  il  barattier  fu  disparilo, 
^^^^B  Cosi  volse  gli  artigli  al  suo  cpmpagno, 

^^^^H  E  fu  can  lui  sopra  il  faaso  ^hcrmito-t 

^^^^^  Ma  t'  altro  fu  bene  sparvier  grifagnci  { 
^^H  Ad  arCigliar  ben  lui,  ed  ambo  e  due 

^H  Cadder  nel  mezio  del  bogliente  stagno, 

^■presci 


135 


140 


^ 


*  bnffii :  The  Gran  Di:ionario,  s.v.  bttffa  ,^4.  explains  the 
'present  passage  as  "inganno  falln-con  istherno";  Casinl  in  a 
ooie  says:  "gli  anlichi  commentafori,  che  riguardo  al  valor- 
di  quesla  voce  in  Inf.  vii,  61  sono  discordi,  qui  la  spiegano 
tutti  nel  aignificalo  d   inganno  {c/.  Diei  72)." 

f/M  .  .  .  ghtrmilo  :  Donkin  (Elyi.  Did.)  says  that  greniire, 
ghermirt  itt  derived  from  the  Old  High  German  krimman,  to 
claw. 

Isparvier  gri/agno  :  This  means  a  sparrow-hawk  that  has 
.ttatned  its  full  Rrowth  and  vigour.  Brunetto  Latini  iLi 
Tr/sitrs,  livre  i.  part  v,  cup.  cxlix)  says  Ihal  all  birds  of  prey 
have  three  -stages,  In  which  they  arc  respectively  called,  niais 
(Ilal.  iiirfiVin),  nestlings;  ramaina  {Ilal.  i-iimacil,  when  Ihey  can 
fly  enough  to  follow  tlie  parent  bird  from  bough  to  bough  ;  and 
gri/iiins  (Ilal.  gri/agni),  when  (hey  arc  full  fledged  with  their 
adult  plumage,  and  their  eyes  glowing  like  fire.  Compare 
Jnf.  iv,  123; — 

"  Cesarc  armato  con  gli  occhi  grifagni." 
t>d  Ariosto,  Or!.  Fur.  xxi,  st.  63:  — 

"  Come  sparvier  che  nel  piede  grifagno 
Tcnga  la  siarna." 
andino  describes  gtifagno  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Ser 
JI.  o 
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Calcabrina,  furious  at  the  trick,  kept  behind  him 
fAlichino)  on  the  wing,  well-pleased  that  he 
(Ciampolo)  had  escaped,  that  he  might  have  the 
broil  (he  soii>,'ht).  And  as  soon  as  the  Barrator 
had  disappeared,  so  at  once  did  he  turn  his  talons 
against  his  comrade,  and  with  him  was  in  close 
grapple  above  the  fosse.  But  the  other  (Alichino) 
was  indeed  a  sparrow-hawk  full  of  vigour  in 
fastening  his  talons  upon  him,  and  both  of  them 
fell  into  the  midst  of  the  boiling  flood. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  under  this  allegory  Dante 
is  depicting  what  Benvenuto  has  seen  more  than 
once,  when  two  high  oFhcials  {understand  the 
Demons)  think  to  obtain  the  bribes  of  a  new  comer 
at  the  Court  (understand  Ciampolo),  who  being  far 
more  wily  than  they,  makes  them  believe  that  he  is 
wealthy,  and  has  important  litigations  to  carry 
through,  in  which  their  interest  will  greatly  assist 
him.  He  makes  many  promises  to  the  first  one, 
and  then  to  the  second,  and  when  each  flatters  him- 
self he  has  secured  his  prey,  their  supposed  victim 
leaves  them  for  a  third  high  official.  They  quarrel. 
Each  declares  the  other  has  robbed  him  of  his  booty, 
and  they  fail  into  the  pitch,  that  is,  into  the  infamy 
of  being  known  as  traffickers  in  their  high  offices, 
and  become  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  Court. 
But  then  <he  fear  of  further  obloquy  and  ridicule 
makes  them   desist  from  the  open  enmity  they  still 


Brunetto  :  "Chiamano  sparaviere  nidiace,  quando  picciolino 
i  presD  nel  nido,  che  ancora  non  puo  volarc.  Et  ramingo, 
quando  comincia  a  volarc,  et  ata  in  sui  rami.  Et  grifagno,  poi 
chc  i  mulato  \moulled'\  in  selva,  ct  queati  ullimi,  benchi  con 
piil  difficoltft  si  concino,  \art  lamea\  nimledimeno  sono  piil 
animosi  alio  ucccllare  [arr  more  ipiriUd  birils/or  hau-kingy 
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feel  in  their  secret  heaits,  and  like  the  two  Demons, 
as  we  read  in  the  hnes  that  follow,  they  find  the 
place  so  hot  for  them,  that  they  ungrapple  from 
iheir  deadly  contention. 

Lo  caldo  sghermitor*  subilo  fue ; 

Ma  pero  di  levarsj  era  niente.t 

SI  avcano  inviscate  1'  all  sue. 
IJarburiccia,  con  gli  altri  suoi  dolcnte,  145 

Quattro  nc  fe'  volar  dall'  allra  coata| 

Con  tuttj  i  raffi,  ed  asaai  prestamcnte 


* ighermilor :  From  st;lierniin  the  contrary  of  ghcrimre.  'I'he 
heat  made  the  two  who  were  grappled  together (fAfrntili),  sepa- 
rate, or  ungrapple  immedialeiy.  The  Latin  ai sifhcrmirc  is  dis- 
^lutinare.  Benvenuto  comments  thus  on  the  present  passage: 
"  ighrrmilor,  id  est,  subitUB  separator  istorum,  ita  quod  disgher- 
mitivit  cos  ubi  erant  primo  ghermili  inter  se."  Others  read 
ichermidor  (or  for)  instead  ol  sglurmidoT  (or  tor),  and  as  the 
word  schcrmire  and  its  derivatives  was  much  more  familiar 
than  ighirmire,  it  came  to  be  much  more  often  adopted.  Dr. 
Moore  {Teil.  Cril.  pp.  33J,  3J4J  Raj's  that  though  the  difference 
in  meaning  of  the  two  rival  words  is  very  important,  the  differ- 
ence in  form  is  not  only  very  slight,  but  one  very  liable  lo 
arise  accidentally  from  conaiderations  of  dialect  or  ortho- 
graphy, but  Dr.  Moore  says  It  is  important  to  msist  on  igher- 
,  ptilor  being  certainly  the  true  reading.  The  meaning  of 
tkermitoT  (from  sckemiiri,  cf.  ichirmcn)  is  "  a  deience." 

'      ^  di  Uoarsi  era  mmte:  There  was  no  way,  no  possibility  of 
their  rising  on  their  wings.     It  is  the  same  expression  as  the 
^ Latin  n\hit  til  i/uod.     Compare  In/,  ix,  36,  57  :  — 

"Chi  se  il  Gorgon  si  mostra,  e  tu  il  vedcssi. 
Nulla  sarebbc  del  tornar  mai  suao," 
^ueft'  vvlar  daW  altra  costa :  That  is,  Barbariccia  made  four 
"■of  the  Demons  fly  over  towards  the  opposite  shore.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  they  would  reach  il,  or  else  the  width  of  the 
boiling  pitch  would  not  have  been  wider  than  that  of  a  narrow 
stream,  but  that  these  four,  poised  on  their  wings,  helped  Bar- 
bariccia and  his  remaining  three  to  extricate  the  two  belimed 
ones.  Da  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  "towards."  Seerfn  in 
Gran  Diiitmario,  §  i^ :  "  Talora  indica  il  luogo  a  cui  si  va," 
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Di  qua,  di  U,  discesero  alia  posta: 

Porser  gli  uncinj  verso  gl'  impaniati, 

Ch'  eran  gti  colli  dentro  dalla  crosta*  150 

B  noi  iBKiammo  lor  coai  impacciati.t 

The  heat  was  an  instantaneous  ungrappler  {i.e. 
made  them  part  at  once) ;  but  all  the  same  they 
had  no  power  of  rising,  so  be-tjlued  had  they  got 
their  wings.  Barbariccia,  with  his  other  followers 
lamentin};,  made  four  of  them  fly  over  towards 
the  opposite  shore  with  all  their  drag-hooks,  and 
.  very  speedily,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
they  descended  to  their  posts  :  they  extended  their 
hooks  towards  the  belinied  pair,  who  were  already 
scalded  within  the  crust;  and  we  left  them  thus 
encumbered. 

This,  says  Benvenuto,  means  that  wise  men  do 
not  interfere  in  such  strife,  but  leave  the  litigants  to 
get  out  of  their  entanglement  as  best  they  can.     And 


Compare  Puici,  Morganle  Maggiore,  i,  49 : — 

"E  fir  la  via  da  que'  giganti  morti  (cioS,  la  via  andando  al 

luogo  dov'  erano  quei,  ecc.)." 

Anii  al  ,^  iij  nf  rfu,  the  Gran  Di'^onario  has;  "Per   IVfjo,  In- 

iorno."     Compare  Bernardo  Tasso,  l^lltrt,  ii.  12  :  "  II  re  ha  da 

quelle  frootiere  [i.e.  in  the  dircelion  of  those  frontiers]  lochi 

fortisaimi  e  ineapugnabili." 

•ffDJ/(i.'  Some  of  the  Commentators  think  this  means  the 
crust  which  the  pitch  had  formed  upon  their  bodies,  but 
Scartazzini  asks  where  the  proof  is  that  Dante  described  the 
pitch  as  fdrming  any  crust  at  all.  Camerini  follows  Landino 
in  thinking  crosta  means  the  surfaci.-  of  Ihc  lake  on  which  the 
pilch  had  formed  a  crust.  Scartazzini  understands  coUu  as 
the  outer  surface  of  their  skin,  and  the  passage  lo  mean  thai 
the  I-'iends  had  not  only  got  the  outer  surface  of  their  skin 
burned,  but  underneath  it  ai,  well. 

}■  impacciati :  Danlc  means  lo  say  that  he  and  Virgil  left  the 
Fiends  "besel  with  difficulties,"  "with  their  hands  full,"  "in 
a  mess."  Twii  were  struggling  on  the  surface  of  the  pitch 
with  their  wings  all  covered  with  it  and  the  other  eight  were 
occupied  in  pulling  them  up. 
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from  all  that  has  been  written  and  related  in  this 
Canto  we  are  to  mark  how  the  greater  Barrators 
delude  and  injure  the  lesser  ones,  and  how  there  are 
times  when  the  lesser  Barrator  succeeds  in  stirring 
up  strife  between  them,  and  then  flies  and  escapes. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXII. 
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CANTO  xxrii. 

THE  EIGHTH  C1RCLE-<coktini;ed)-THE  SIXTH  BOLGIA: 
THE  HYPOCRITES— THE  ERATI  GODENTl— ERA  CATA- 
LANO  AND  ERA  LODERINGO-CAUPHAS  AND  ANNAS. 

Tmb  Poets,  on  seeing  the  two  Demons  fall  into  the 
pitch,  and  the  remaining  eight  fully  occupied  in  ex- 


tllACiBAM  OF    THE    FIFTH   AND   SIXTH    BOLQB. 

tricating  them,  slip  quietly  away,  and  the  opening 
lines  of  this  Canto  describes  their  progress  along  the 
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bank  which  is  the  lower  part  of  the  Bolgta  of  the 
Barrators,  but  the  upper  rampart  of  that  of  the 
Hypocrites.     (See  diagram). 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver,  i  to  ver.  57,  Dante  relates 
how,  as  the  Poets  retreat  from  the  scene  of  the 
recent  contention,  they  are  pursued  by  the  infuriated 
Demons  ;  but,  by  the  use  of  his  supernatural  powers, 
Virgil  carries  Dante  safely  down  into  the  next  Bolgia. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  58  to  ver.  72,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Hypocrites  is  described. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver,  73  to  ver,  108,  Dante 
relates  his  interview  with  the  Frati  Godenti. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver,  109  to  ver.  148,  Dante 
mentions  some  other  Hypocrites,  among  whom  is 
Caiaphas;  after  which  the  Poets  quit  the  Sixth  Bolgia, 
by  ascending  the  ruins  of  another  broken  bridge,  by 
which  they  reach  the  next  bank  or  rampart. 

Division  I.^The  scene  which  they  have  so  re- 
cently left  indisposes  the  Poets  for  conversation,  and 
they  walk  on  for  a  while  immersed  in  deep  thought 
and  in  single  tile. 

Taciti,  Eoli  e  senia  compagnia, 
^^^  N'  andavam  *  1'  un  dinanzi  c  I'  altro  dopo, 

^^f  Come  frati  minor  t  vanno  per  via. 

f  ~' 

I         men 

I  Com 

1; 


*smtii  comfagKiat  N'  andavam  :  Contrast  (his  with  the  com- 
mencement of  their  march  with  the  Fiends  (/n/.xxii,  13,  14}: — 
"  Noi  andavam  con  li  dieci  dimoni : 
Ahi  ficra  compagnia  1  " 
Compare  Chaucer,  KnighU's  Talc,  2779-2781  :— 

■'  What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  wilh  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave 
Alone  withouten  any  compagnie." 
t/rofi  Hijnttr .-    The  Franciscans  styled  themselves  Minor 
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Silent,  alone,  and  without  escort  wc  went  on, 
the  one  (Virgit)  before,  and  the  other  (mj'self) 
behind,  even  as  Minor  Friars  go  along  the  way, 

Benvenuto  remarks  thai  not  only  because  he  was 
the  more  ancient  Poet,  does  Virgil  precede  Dante, 
but  also  because,  in  the  allegorical  sense,  the  wise 
man  ever  keeps  Reason  before  him.  It  is  remarkable 
that  while  Benvenuto  in  1375  slates  that  the  Fran- 
ciscans commonly  walk  along  the  road  in  pairs. 
decorously  and  in  silence,  the  more  venerable  going 
first,  Gelli,  writing  in  1560,  says  :  "  It  was  a  custom 
they  seem  to  have  had  in  those  times,  but  nowadays 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  abreast."  Scartaz- 
zini  notices  the  happy  contrast  there  is  between  the 
comical  termination  of  the  last  Canto,  and  the 
solemn  serious  demeanour  with  which  Dante  and 
Virgil  resume  their  Journey,  directly  they  have  parted 
with  their  grotesque  escort. 

As  Dante  thinks  over  the  broil  of  .^lichino  and 
Calcabrina,  there  recurs  to  his  mind  a  fable,  wrongly 
attributed  by  him  to  .Esop,  but  which  is  found  in  the 
Life  of  .Esop,  written  by  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  moral  of 
which  is  that  he  who  seeks  to  compass  evil  for  his 
neighbour,  is  often  surprised  by  misfortune  himself.* 

Friars  in  token  of  their  humility.  The  Anainmo  Fiurtiilino  says 
of  them  :  "  k  usanza  de'  Frati  minori  piil  chc  dcgli  ultri  frati, 
andiindo  a  canimino,  andare  1'  uno  innanzi,  qucllo  di  piil  auto- 
ntk.  I'  altro  diriclro  ct  seguitarlo." 

There  W3s  a  tradition  among  some  writers  in  the  fourteenth 
century  that  Danic,  when  he  was  still  young,  became  a  Friar 
of  the  Order  of  the  Minorites,  but  thai  he  put  off  the  (jarb 
bcrore  making  his  profession.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
present  work,  in  Ihc  notes  on  In/,  xvi,  io5  tl  stq. 

•The  fable  is  as  follows  :  "Quando  colloquebantur  animalia 
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Vfllto  era  in  sulla  favola  di  laopo 

Lo  mio  pEnsier  per  [a  presente  ris~a. 
Dov'  CL  parl6  della  rana  e  del  topo:* 

Chi  pill  non  si  parcggia  mo  ed  issa,i 


¥ 


bruta,  muB  ranac  amicus  faclus  ad  cocnam  earn  invilavit,  et 

abductH  in  penarlum  divitis,  ubi  multa  cnmestibilio.  crant, 
comcde.  inquit,  arnica  rana.  Post  epulationem  el  rana  murem 
in  suam  invitavit  cocnationem  ;  scd  ne  defaligarc,  inquil.  na- 
lando,  Ml  tenui  tuum  pedcm  meo  alligabo,  Atque  hoc  facto 
saltavit  in  paludcm.  Ea  aulcni  urtnala  in  profundum,  mus 
suffocabalur,  et  moriens  ait  :  ego  quidem  pro  tc  morior,  aed 
mc  vindicabit  major.  Supcrnatanle  igilur  mure  in  palude 
murluo,  dcvolanh  aquila  hiinc  arripuit,  cum  eo  appensam  una 
etiam  ranam,  ct  sic  ambns  devoravit."  Buli  says  that  in  the 
time  of  Dante  this  fublc  was  to  be  found  in  a  little  reading 
book  used  by  children  learning  their  grammar.  Bcnvenulo 
mentions  that  a  Latin  version  from  jlisnp  contained  this  fable  : 
"iEsopus  .  .  .  Graece  scripsit  maKium  opus,  exquo  riefloratua 
fuit  isU  (mrvm  HbclUii  qvo  Latin't  uliiiiliit,"  etc.  Dr.  Moore 
(Sluditi  in  Danti.  i,  p.  ^95)  remarks  on  the  above:  "This  is 
interesting  because  il  suggests  a  possible  similar  siiurce  for 
several  other  quolalions  by  Dante,  especially  some  of  those 
which  are  difficult  to  identify  in  the  authors  cited.  There 
must  have  been  many  Hbelli  of  excerpla,  or  'elegant  extracts' 
ill  usum  scliolitruni,  which  are  now  lost." 

*  lopn :  See  Readings  on  llit  Purgiilorio,  vol.  ii,  p.  41,  footnote 
on  1.  J  of  Canio  nvii,  where  the  different  words  in  use  in  Italy 
lo  express  "  mouse,"  or  "rat."  and  the  ambiguity  between  Ihc 
two,  are  fully  discussed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  present 
passage  that  topo  means  "  mouse,"  as  il  wuuld  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  frog  to  have  drowned  a  rat. 

tmuand  isiii  are  two  words  both  of  which  mean  "now," 
namely,  mo  =  modo,  and  i.'jii  =  tpsi  hurd.  Bcnvcnuto  considers 
mo  lo  be  of  Tuscan  use,  and  iaa  of  Lombard.  In  /»/.  xxvil, 
i9-li.Guido  da  Monlefellro,  who  was  not  a  Lombard,  uses  the 
word  mo  himself,  and  identifies  Virgil  as  ;i  Lombard  from  his 
having  just  before  used  the  word  is^a.  which  is  a  Milanese 
word  ;  — 

"O  lu,  n  cui  io  driz/o 
La  voce,  e  che  parlavi  mo  Lombardo, 
Dicendo  :  '  issa  ten  va,  pifl  non  l'  adiizo.'  " 
Guido  da  Montcfcltro  means  to  say:  "Just  now  (mo)  you  were 
speaking  Lombard,  and  using  the  words  :  Usa  Un  va,  etc." 
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Che  1'  un  con  1'  altro  fa,  se  ben  b'  accoppia 
Principio  e  fine  con  la  mente  fiasa  :• 

My  thoughts  were  turned  by  the  present  fray  to 
the  fable  of  ;Esop,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  frog 
and  the  mouse  :  for  not  more  alike  are  mo  and, 
isia,  than  is  the  one  (case)  to  the  other,  if  the 
beginning  and  end  (of  either  episode)  be  compared 
by  an  attentive  mindi 

This  means  that  if  one  carefully  likens  the  retri- 
butive justice  which  fell  upon  the  frog  for  compassing 
the  death  of  the  mouse  and  being  himself  devoured 
by  the  kite,  with  what  has  just  befallen  Calcabrina — 
who,  while  trying  to  injure  Alichino,  has  fallen  with 
him  into  the  boiling  pitch — one  will  see  a  precise 
analogy  in  the  two  occurrences.  Calcabrina  corre- 
sponds to  the  frog,  Alichino  to  the  mouse.  The  be- 
ginning (Principio)  was  the  similar  plotting  in  both 
cases,  Calcabrina  against  Alichino,  and  the  frog 
against  the  mouse  ;  while  the  end  (jine)  is  that  in 
both  cases  the  plotter  and  the  one  plotted  against 
fell  into  like  retribution  from  a  third  cause  ;  the  frog 
and  the  mouse  were  both  snapped  up  by  the  kite, 
and  the  two  Fiends  fell  into  the  boiling  pitch. 

The  more  Dante  broods  over  the  situation,  the  less 
is  he  able  to  assuage  his  fears. 

B  come  I'  un  pensier  delt'  altro  Bcoppia,t  lo 


•sf  ben  j'  accoppia  Principio  ejinecon  la.  i"cnU  fisiii  :  Professor 
Norton  remarks  ihat  the  comparison  is  not  very  close  except 
in  Ihe  matter  of  anticipated  vengeance.  Benvenuto  says  that 
"  passu s  vere  est  fortis,  ideo  notanter  dixit  au lor  quod  mente 
hxA  cral  adaptanda  comparatio." 

t  /'  un  pensitr  dtW  allro  scappia  :  Compare  Petrarch,  Part  I, 
CatiKiK  xiii,  at.  i ; — 
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Cos!  nacque  dl  quello  un  altro  poi, 
Che  la  pnma  paura*  mi  fe'  doppia. 

lo  pensava  cosi : — "  Queali  per  noi 

Sono  scherniti,  e  con  dantio  e  con  bcFTat 
Si  fatta,  ch'  asaai  credo  che  lor  nfii.} 

Se  r  ira  sopra  \\  mal  voler  s'  agguefikiS 


'5 


"  Di  pensicr  in  pensier,  di  monte  in  monte 

Mi  guida  Amor;  ch'  ogni  segnato  calle 
Provo  contrario  alia  Iranquilla  vita." 
And  Michelangelo  Buonarotli   the  younger,  La  Fiera,  Giorn. 
IV,  Act  iv,  sc.  34  (in  Lc  Monnier's  edition,  p.  688)  ; — 
"  Sminuendo  '1  cammino, 
Tempo  abbrevierfi  apSsone  assai, 
Mentre  ch'  or  quesCo  or  quello 
Pensier  succede  e  visco  all'  altro  faasi, 
B  r  altro  air  altro  i  laccio  che  sel  tira 
Dietro  seguace." 
*  la  .prima   paura:    This  means   the   terror   Dante   had   ex- 
pressed to  Virgil  (xxi,  127-133),  on  seeing  that  Ihey  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  ten  Demons. 

^  con  danno  c  con  bega  :  The  ridicule  {btffa)  fell  upon  the 
whole  band  of  the  ten  Demons  commanded  by  Barbariccia  ; 
(he  damage  {danno)  upon  the  two  who  tumbled  down  into  the 
pitch. 

I  nfii :  This  is  the  3rd  sing,  of  the  present  subjunclivc  of  the 
verb  nuiarc,  "  to  annoy,  irritate,  enrage." 

J  /'  ira  idpra  il  mal  vnUr  1'  ag^urffa  :  Compare  Inf.  xxxi,  55- 

'■  Chi  dove  r  argomento  della  mente 

S'  aggiunge  al  mal  volere  cd  alia  possa, 
Nessun  riparo  vi  pu6  far  la  genie. 
And  Parg.  v,  in,  113: — 

"  Giunse  quel  mal  voler,  che  pur  mal  chiede 
Con  I"  intellctto." 
"Agutffart  h  filo  aggiungere,  come  si  fa  ponendo  lo  filo  dal 
gomitoalla  mano,  e  innaspandocon  I'  aspaUfilidiiig  nff  Iht  yarn 
OH  the  rttl\."  (Buti).  "Aggiirffare  It,  to  add,  Danle  In/,  xxiii, 
t6  :  ic  r  ira  sovra  il  mal  voler  i  aggiieffa  :  prop.  =  '  to  weave  on ' 
from  Old  High  German  wifan,  to  weave,  cf.  adUxrrt.  Of  the 
same  origin  is  the  Lombard  ai^a,  guiffa,  a  mark  of  possession 
attached  to  a  property,  vb.  giiiffarc,  to  attach  such  a  mark  lo  a 
thing.  Hence  French  giff",  to  mark  a  house  with  chalk,  con- 
fistalc  it."     (Donkin's  Ltymol.  Diet.). 
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Ei  ne  verranno  dieiro  pii  crudcli 
Che  'I  cane  a  quella  lepre  ch'  egli  scceffa." — * 
Antl  as  one  thought  bursts  forth  from  another 
{i.e.  the  thought  of  the  fable  was  auggesled  by  the 
sight  of  the  fray),  so  out  of  that  there  was  gener- 
ate!! another,  which  made  my  first  fear  double.  I 
reasoned  thus:  "These  (Fiends)  through  us  have 
been  flouted  and  with  such  great  damage  and 
ridicule  as  I  think  will  much  enrage  them.  If  then 
to  their  evil-will  anger  be  superadded  {lii.  woven 
on),  they  will  come  in  pursuit  of  us  more  pitilessly 
than  the  dog  after  the  hare  which  it  snaps  up." 

Benvenuto  observes  that  this  is  a  fact  patent  to 
everybody.  A  man  who  is  merely  wicked  is  to  be 
feared  because  he  is  naturally  prone  to  do  evil ;  but 
if.  besides  being  wicked,  be  is  enraged  at  something, 
then  he  is  all  the  more  to  be  feared. 

Dante's  terror  is  so  great,  that  he  entreats  Virgil 
to  devise  some  means  of  concealment. 
Uii  mi  scntia  tutti  arricciarf  11  pcli 

Delia  [laura,  e  stava  indietro  intenlo,  so 

Quando  in  diss! :— "  Maestro,  se  non  celi 

*aaxffa  :  Aatffare  (i.f.  afferrart  col  ctffo,  nffo  is  a  dog's 
mouth)  JK  a  lerm  of  the  chase,  and  \s  said  of  a  dog  seizing  the 
hare  or  olhcr  >;amc  with  his  teeth.  Compare  Faiio  degli 
Ubcrti,  liittamondo,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xxvil :  — 

"Sc  'I  Kai  non  so,  dico  dal  Pi  all'  EIFe, 

Tra  quai  di  Fjllerona  un  serpe  corre, 
Che  par  che  il  corpo  di  ciaacuti  acceffe." 
Pi{i\\c  letlcr  P) stands  for  Pisa     Effiilhc  letter  F)forFircn«, 
wn  urpt  for  the  winding  Arno  which  rities  in  Monte  Falterona. 
iarricciar:    The  Dictionaries  say  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
SoUivare,  rh;are ;  and  is  especially  used  in  speaking  of  a  man's 
hnir.  which  stiffens  and  stands  up  from  the  eficct  of  sudden 
fright  or  horror.     Compart  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur,  i,  st.  ig : — 
■'  Air  apparir  che  fece  all'  improvviso 

Dair  acqua  I'  ambra,  ogni  pelo  arricioase, 

£  Ecolorossi  al  Saracino  il  viso; 

La  voce,  ch'  era  per  uscir,  fcrmosie." 
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Tc  c  mc  loBtamente,  i'  ho  pavcnto  * 

Di  Malcbranche:  noi  gli  avem  gii  diciro: 
lo  gl'  immagino  si.  che  gii  gli  sento." — 

Already  I  felt  all  my  hair  standing  on  end  through 
fear,  and  was  keeping  a  vigilant  look  out  behind 
me,  when  I  said  :  "  Master,  unless  thou  dost 
speedily  conceal  thyself  and  me,  I  am  in  dread  of 
the  Malebranchc  :  we  have  already  got  ihem  be- 
hind us:  I  so  imagine  them,  that  already  I  can 
hear  them. " 

Tommas^o  says  that  this  last  sentence  is  a  true 
picture  of  Dante  himself. 

Virgil  replies  at  once  that  he  knows  all  that  is  in 
Dante's  mind  ;  he  could  not,  even  were  he  a  mirror, 
be  more  quick  to  reflect  Dante's  features,  than  he 
now  is  to  imprint  into  his  understanding  Dante's 
innermost  thoughts  :  and  that  his  own  ideas  and 
Dante's  combine  so  perfectly,  that  they  frame  them- 
selves into  the  same  determination,  namely,  to 
escape  ;  and  he  suggests  in  what  way  they  may 
possibly  do  so  by  merely  natural  means  ;  but  he 
does  not  give  Dante  the  slightest  hint  that  their 
danger  will  be  so  pressing  as  to  force  him  to  put 
forth  his  supernatural  powers  to  effect  Dante's  de- 
liverance. 

*j'  lui  paventn :  Biagioli  □bsen.'cs  that  paventu  has  much 
more  force  than  liniore,  fiaiira.  Tommasto  says  it  was  a  word 
more  used  in  Dante's  time  than  since.  Probably  it  h  derived 
from  the  Latin  {•avor.  Compare  Poliiiano,  Rime.  Canionc  i, 
St.  4  (in  Milan  edition  (if  16^5,  p.  60)  :-^ 

Came  aRghiacriai,  com'  arsi, 

Quando  di  fuori  un  ncmbo 

Vedca  rider  intorno 

(Oh  benedctto  giorno!) 

E  pien  di  rose  1'  amoroso  grembo ! 

Suo  divin  portamento 

Ritrikl  tu  Amor,  ch'  lo  per  me  n'  ha  pavento." 
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E  quei ;— "  S'  \o  fossi  d'  impiombato  vetro,* 
L'  imagint;  di  fuor  tua  non  Irarrei 
Piu  losto  a  me,  che  quella  d'  enlro  impctro. 

Pur  rao  t  venian  li  tuoi  pensier  Ira  i  miei 
Con  simile  atCo  e  con  simile  faccia. 
Si  che  d'  inlrambi  un  sol  consiglio  fei.t 


as 


3° 


*  impiombato  vetro:  A  mirror.     Compare  Par.  ii,  89,  go: — 
"Cosi,  come  color  torna  per  vetro, 

Lo  qual  djrelro  a  s6  piombo  nasconde." 
The  same  idea  as  the  passage  in  the  text  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Petrarch,  Part  I,  Cans,  iii,  st.  4  : — 

"  E  pcrchc  pria,  tacendo,  non  m'  impetro  ? 

Certo,  cristallo  d  vetro 

Non  mostrd  mai  di  fore 

Nascosto  ogni  colore, 

Che  1'  alma  sconsolata  assai  non  mostri 

Piil  chiari  i  pensier  nostri 

E  la  fera  dolcci^a  ch'  f  nel  core. 

Per  gli  occhi,  che  di  sempre  pianger  vaghl 

Cercan  di  e  nolte  pur  chi  glien'  appaghi." 
In  Conv.  iii,  9,  11.  7i-fii,  Dante,  comparing  the  crystalline 
lens  of  ihe  eye  to  a  mirror  says  :  "  E  nell'  acqua  ch'  ^  nella 
pupilla  deir  occhio,  questo  discorac,  che  fa  la  forma  visibile  per 
lo  me//o  suo,  gI  compie,  perche  quell'  a;:qua  i  lerminata 
quasi  come  Kpecchio,  che  t^  vetro  tcrminato  con  piombo; 
sicch^  passar  piu  olcre  non  pu6,  ma  quivi,  a  modo  d'  una  palla 
percossa,  si  ferma.  Sicch^  la  forma,  che  nel  mstzo  traspa- 
rente  non  pare,  lucida  fi  terminata  ;  e  qucslo  ^  qutllo  per  che 
nel  velro  piombato  la  immagine  appare,  e  non  in  allro."  Gelli 
observes  that  in  his  time  the  preparation  of  the  lead  that  was 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  glass  plate  was  made  according  to  a 

fiarticQlar  process,  and  was  only  manufactured   in    Germany 
■\clla  .Uiigiiii]  by  one  particular  family,  who  never  allowed 
their  secret  to  become  known. 

i  Pur  mo,  ct  seq.  :  Biagioli  quotes  the  following,  but  1  cannot 
trace  the  reference,  as  he  does  not  give  the  author's  name : — 
"  D'  uno  stesso  volcr  due  dcsiderj 
Si  vengono  a  'ncontrar," 
X  un  sot  consigiio  fei :  The  \AiQmJttre,pigtiiire,oxprenderieon- 
iigtio  is  equivalent  to  dclibcrart.  riioivcri,  Lat.  troiisiliiim  cafieri, 
Gnek  iTpoaipfla0ai.    Compare  Petrarch,  Part  1,  Svniiel  cxvii  (in 
some  editions  136) : — 
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S'  cgti  t  chc  b!  la  dcsira  costa  giaccia,* 

Che  noi  possiam  ncir  altra  bolgia  scendere, 
Noi  fuggircm  I'  immaginata  caccia."^ 

And  he;  "  Even  though  I  were  a  looking-glass,  I 
could  not  draw  to  myself  thine  outward  image 
more  quickly  than  1  receive  that  from  within. 
Only  now  thy  thoughts  entered  among  my  own 
{i.e.  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing)  with  the 
like  act  (of  suspicion)  and  the  like  appearance  (of 
fear),  so  that  of  both  (corresponding  thoughts)  I 
formed  one  single  resolve  (namely,  to  escape).  If 
it  be  the  case  that  the  cliff  on  our  right  slopes 
enough  for  us  to  descend  into  the  next  Bolgia,  we 
shall  escape  from  this  chase  that  we  have  pictured 
to  ourselves." 

Virgil  in  using  the  word  caccia,  is  following  up  the 
idea  in  Dante's  mind,  not  expressed  in  words,  that 
the  Demons  would  pursue  them  as  pitilessly  as  a 
grey-hound  snaps  up  a  hare. 

Dante's  apprehensions  are  fully  justified.  The  in- 
stant the  two  be-limed  Fiends  have  been  liberated  by 
the  other  eight,  the  whole  ten  start  off  in  hot  pursuit 

^^L  "  Allor  raccolgo  1'  alma,  e  poi  ch'  i'  aggio 

^^P  Di  tcovrirle  il  mio  mal  preso  consiglio, 

^i  Tanlo  Ic  ho  a  dir  che  'ncominciar  non  oao," 

I  And  Arioslo,  Orl.  Far.  xxiv,  st.  iiz  ; — 

^^m  ''  Si  piglia  linalmente  per  consiglio, 

^^1  Che  i  duo  i;uerrier,  deposto  Dgni  veneno, 

^^H  Pacciano  insiemc  tricgua  infinoal  giorno 

^^1  Che  sia  tolto  1'  assedio  aj  Mori  intorno." 

^^■^  *giaaia:  Virgil   uses  the  same  expression  in  In/,  xix,  34- 

r  j6:— 

I  ".  .  .   Se  ti]  vuoi  ch"  io  ti  porti 

I  Laggiii  per  qucUa  ripa  che  piCl  giacc, 

I  Da  lui  saprai  di  s^  e  de'  suai  torti." 

I  Compare  also  II.  137,  138  in  ihis  Canto:— 

^^  "  Montar  potrelc  au  per  la  rujna. 


^^" 
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^H             of  the   Poets,   and  the  fearful  suddenness  of  their 
^B             approach  is  graphically  described.     Virgil,  however, 
^B              is   on   the   alert.      Promptly   acting   upon    his   pre- 
^B             viously  formed  resolution,  he  catches  up  Dante,  as  a 
^H             mother  snatches  a  child  from  a  burning  house,  and 
^H             by  supernatural  power  slides  with  him  down  the  face 
^H             of  the  precipice  into  the  next  Bolgia. 

^^M                                Gii  non  conipii  di  tal  consiglio  rcndere,* 

^^B                                        Ch'  io  ^li  vidi  venir  con  1'  all  tcac.f                       35 

^^1                                     Nan  motto  lungi,  per  volcrne  prendcre. 

^^L                            Lo  DucB  mio  di  Eubito  mi  prese, 

^^B                                       Come  la  madre  ]  ch'  al  romore  t  desta,                  ^^^^ 

^^V                                        E  vcdc  prcsao  a  si  !c  Gamme  accesc,                     ^^^ 

^^^                                 Che  prende  il  figlio  e  fugge  e  non  s'  arresta,                40 

^^B                                    Avendo  piCi  di  lui  che  di  s^  cura, 

^^P                                    Tanto  che  aolo  una  camicia  vesta  :  ^ 

^^M                    *noH  compii  di  tal  consiglio  nndtre  :  This  must  be  taken  with 

^^1                the  context  in  1.  30  : — 

^^1                                "  S!  che  d'  intrambi  un  sol  conaiglio  fei." 

^^1               From  Dante's  cogitations  and  his  own.  Virgil  had  formed  one 

^^1                single  resolution,  namely,  of  prompt  Bicht.     He  did  not  have 

^^B                time  to  make  manifest  to  Dante  what  the  aforesaid  resolution 

^^1                {tai  caiisiglio)  was,  before  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  pur. 

^^H                suing  Fiends  obliged  him  to  put  it  into  immediate  practice. 

^^1                    trull    1    uli  ttit :   Scarlazzini  happily  compares  the   motion 

^^B               of  the   Demons,  running  with  outspread  wings,  to  that  of 

^^1                ostriches. 

^^B                     [  di  fuliilo  mi  prcic.  Come  la  madre,  etc.:  Benvenuto  points  out 

^^1                 the   appropriateness   of  this  simile,      Dante,   who   often   calls 

^^m                Virgil   his   father,  on   this  occasion,  to  show  the  intensity  of 

^^B                Virgil's  aifcclionate  care  for  him,  likens  him  to  a  mother,  whose 

^^B                love  for  her  children  Is  greater  than  that  of  a  father, 

^^1                    %Hon  s'  arrcsia  .  .  .   Taisto  die  solo  una  camicia  vesia  :  Tris- 

^^m              sino's  paraphrase  gives  an  exact  explanation   of  the   idiom 

^^^                heri; :  "  Non  indugia  tanto  tempo  quanto  nc  occorre  per  porsi 

^^B                indosso  sotamente  una  camicia,  ma  fugge  tal  quale  ritrovasi." 

^^B                Some  few  translators  have  rendered  this,  "  only  so  long  as  lo 

^^^^_         put  on  a  single  shift,"  or  "insomuch  that  she  only  puts  on  a 

^^^^^fe        smack."     But  that  is  only  an  English  error,  from  some  of  our 
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E  gi^  dal  collo  dclla  ripa  dura 

Supin  si  diedc  alia  pendente  roccia, 
Che  r  un  del  lati  all'  altra  bol^'ia  tura.  45 

He  had  not  yet  finished  declaring  this  purpose, 
when  nol  very  far  olT  I  beheld  them  coming  with 
outspread  wings  with  intent  to  seize  us.  My 
Leader  instantly  laid  hold  on  me,  even  as  a 
mother,  who  is  awakened  by  the  noise,  and  close 
to  her  sees  the  burning  flames,  who  catches  up  her 
boy.  and  flics,  and  having  more  regard  for  him 
than  (or  herself,  tarries  not  even  so  long  as  to  slip 
on  a  shift :  (thus  did  Virgil  snatch  hold  of  me), 
and  from  the  summit  of  the  rocky  bank  let  himself 
glide  down  face  upwards  along  the  sloping  cliff, 
which  walls  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  next  Bolgia. 

Both  Bcnvenuto  and  Gelli,  in  commenting  on  the 
above  passage,  recall  personal  reminiscences  of  re- 
markable incidents,  witnessed  by  themselves,  of 
[mothers  saving  their  children. 

Dante,  to  illustrate  the  rapidity  of  Virgil's  descent, 
[compares  it  to  the  impetuous  course  of  a  mill-race. 

The  Poets  reach  the  bottom  only  just  in  time  to 
[escape  from  their  infuriated  pursuers,  and  find  them- 
selves  in  the  Sixth  Bolgia,  where  the  Hypocrites  are 
punished. 

I  North  Europe  students  nol  understanding  the  habits  of  ihe 
'races  in  hot  counlries  ;  and  besides,  the  literal  i>ensc  of  the 
Italian  idiom  is  exactly  as  Trissino  puts  iL  "The  mother  nun 
s'  arrestti  does  not  pause  tunio  even  so  long  clu  mla  veslu  as  to 
slip  on  as  much  as  una  camici.i  a  shift."  The  words  will  not 
bear  Ihc  olhcr  interpretation.  Bull  says:  "Anzi  fuggc  nuda." 
Benvenuto  saw  the  like  thm^  happen  :  "  Imo,  sicul  ego  vidi  in 
una,  absque  acciperi:  camisiam  nee  aliud  vclamen.'  Lana : 
''Che  non  attcnde  a  veslirsi,  nf  ad  altro  fare  se  non  a  scam- 
pare  lol  fijjliuolo."  And  Gelli  :  "  fugftc  via  ignuda,  iiveiido  piii 
curii  di  tui.  ch'  i;i  non  patisca  dal  fuoLo,  c/ic  di  ii  sUssa,  cioi 
dcllo  esscrc  vedulo  igimda  (ch'  li  coaa  molto  vcrgognoBa  ap- 
prcsao  Icdonne)."  LamtnnaiB  tranalaleiit  very  literally  :  "et 
|poinlnes'arr*te  .  .  .  jusqu'i  Bevttir  seulemcntd'une  chemise." 
U.  P 
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Non  corse  mai  b1  tosto  acqua  per  doccia  * 
A  volger  rota  di  molin  lerragno.t 
Quand'  ella  piil  verso  le  pale  J  approecia.S 


*doccia  :  The  Gran  Ditionario  aays  that  doccia  is  a  conduit 
or  pipe  made  of  Urra  [olta,  wood,  or  any  other  malerial, 
through  which  water  is  made  to  run  in  a  continuous  stream. 
Donkin  {Elym,  Dicl.)  gives  the  following  derivations:  '•  Doc- 
ciare  It.  to  douse,  pour  water  on.  substant.  doccia,  Fr.  douche, 
Sp.  diiclia,  a  spout,  etc.,  from  ducliare  (ductus)  as  sucdarc  from 
iuctus.  CJ.  ductus  =  0,  Fr,  duit  (conduit).  Norm.  Join*,  from 
ductio,  Prov.  dotz,  O.  Fr.  rfoi's,  whence  ditsil,  Engl,  doaii, 
a  spigot";  (see  Murray's  En^l.  Diet.).  Sec  also  ductcului  in 
Ducange.     Compare  Inf.  xiv.  1 17,  1 18  :^ 

"  Poi  sen  va  giii  per  ouesta  stretta  doccia 
Inlin  1^  dove  piu  non  sl  dismonta." 

t  motin  lerragna  :  This  is  explained  by  most  of  the  Commen- 
tators to  mean  a  water-mill  built  on  land,  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  attached  to  vessels  floating  on  rivers.  These  last 
have  neither  conduit  (doccia)  nor  mill-race  (gora)  to  turn  the 
mill-wheel,  which  is  moved  by  the  current.  But  Buli,  Landino, 
and  Bargigi  detine  the  distinction  more  closely,  and  say  thai 
miilino  Icrragnu  is  an  overshot  mill,  whereas  mulino  fraiicesco  is 
an  undershot  mill. 

[  paU  :  The  primary  meaning  of  pala  in  the  Gran  Ditionario 
is  an  instrument  made  of  dinerent  materials  and  dilTerent 
shapes,  which  Ber\-es  principally  for  shovelling  minute  sub- 
stances from  one  place  to  another,  such  as  %^A,  grain,  earth, 
snow,  and  such  like;  and  more  especially  denotes  the  long 
wooden  peel  with  which  bakers  put  bread  into  the  oven. 
From  this  comes  the  secondary  meaning,  namely,  that  part  of 
a  wheel  fashioned  like  a  pala,  which  makes  the  mill  work 
{quilta  piirte  dctUi  ruota  fatta  a  faggia  di  pala,  ckt  fa  volgerc  il 
niulinn.  Gran  Dizianano,  s.v.  pala.  g  7).  Buti  adds  that  the 
pale  are  those  things  which  receive  the  water,  and  make  the 
wheel  turn.  Therefore  k  pale  here  are  the  float-boards,  and  as 
the  water  rushes  down  the  conduit,  it  is  running  at  its  greatest 
speed  when  it  is  nearest  to  the  float-boards  of  the  wheel 
(quand'  clla  piii  verso  Ic  paU  approccia).  Bargigi  understands 
pale  to  he  the  sluice-gates  which  are  opened  to  admit  the 
water  to  fall  upon  the  wheel  and  make  it  revolve  ;  but  that  is 
not  apparently  the  correct  interpretation. 

^approccia  :  Compare /m/.  xii,46,47:^ 

"  Ma  ficca  gh  occhi  a  valle  ;  chi  s'  approccia 
La  riviera  del  sangue," 
and  Bee  my  note  on  that  passage. 

Also  Purg.  XX,  g. 
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Come  ii  Maestro  mio  per  quel  vivaRno,* 
Portandosene  mc  sopra  il  suo  petto. 
Come  suQ  figlio,  non  come  compaRno. 

Appena  fur  Ii  piS  suoi  giunti  al  Icttci 

Del  fondo  giil,  ch'  ci  furono  in  sul  colic 
Sopresso  noi :  ma  non  gli  era  sospetto ;  t 

Chi  I'  alta  provvidenza,  che  lor  voile 
Forre  ministri  della  fossa  qiilnta, 
Podcr  di  partirs'  indi  a  tulti  tallc^ 

'vivagHu  :  This   properly  means   the   edge  or   border   of  a 

I  piece  of  cloth,  and  In  like  manner  the  banks  are  the  edges  or 
borders  of  the  boli^ia,  and  Dante  accordingly  calls  them  I'l'vii^ni. 
Coinpare  /«/.  xiv,  121-123  :— 
" .   .  .  Se  il  presente  risngno 
Si  deriva  cosl  dat  nostro  inondo, 
Pcrchi  ci  appar  pure  a  questo  vivaRno  ?  " 
And  Pur/^.  xxiv,  127,  12S: — 
i  "  Si,  Bccoslali  all'  un  de'  due  vivagni, 

Paasammo." 
In  Par.  ix,  133-135,  vivagni  signifies  the  margins  of  parchment 
manuscripts-.— 
"  Per  questo  I'  Evangelio  e  i  Dotlor  magni 
Son  derelilti,  e  solo  ai  Decretalj 
Si  studia,  s!  che  pare  ai  lor  vivagni." 
* HoH  gli  era  iosf Clio  :   "There  was  no  need  lo  fear.'     Gli  is 
for  (,5/1,  and  it  mubt  be  taken  {or  vi  or  ii't,  adv.  of  place,  and 
probably  derived  from  the  Lalin  illic,  whence  come  II  and  gU, 
I        just  as  from   ilU,   dative  of  the   Latin   ilU,  came  U,  igli,  and 
finally  gli. 

I     Compare  Purg.  viii,  68,  6g : — 
"...  colui,  che  s!  nasconde 
Lo  suo  primo  perch£  che  non  gli  £  guado." 
And  Pu*g.  xiii,  7  : — 
"  Ombra  non  gli  i,  ni  segno  che  si  paia." 
N.B.— Witte  reads  II  Sot  gli. 
Scartazzini  says  that  some  read  11.  perhaps  being  unaware  of 
the  force  of  the  particle  gA";  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  Codicei  there  were  no  accents,  and  It  was  always  used 
by  the  old  writers  ioT gli.     Vot iOipctto  in  the  sense  of  "fear," 
compare  Inf.  v,  lag: — 

"  Soli  cravamo,  e  senza  alcun  sospetto." 
t  Podtr  di  partirs'  iiidi  a  tutii  talk :  Scarlaz/lni  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  St.  Ambrose; — 
'  Sine  permissione  Dei  diabolum  nocerc  non  posac  cognoacas." 

n.  p2 
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Never  ran  water  so  swiftly  along  a  conduit  to  turn 
the  wheel  of  a  land-mill  when  it  approaches  nearest 
to  the  float-boards,  as  my  Master  glided  down  over 
that  verge,  bearing  me  with  him  on  his  breast, 
even  as  his  son,  not  as  a  companion.  Scarcely 
had  his  feet  reached  the  bed  of  the  depth  below, 
when  they  (the  Demons)  were  on  the  summit  above 
us  :  but  here  there  was  no  need  to  fear  ;  because 
the  Supreme  Providence,  which  had  decreed  to  set 
ihcm  as  ministers  of  the  fifth  fosse,  takes  away 
from  them  all  power  of  quitting  it. 

Benvenuto  observes  that  God  "  has  set  them  their 
bounds  which  they  shal!  not  pass  ".  He  adds  that 
the  allegorical  meaning  of  these  last  words  is  that 
Barrators  have  no  influence  or  power  of  mischief  out- 
side the  Court  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  outside 
their  own  particular  office,  or  against  good  and  wise 
men  who  are  unwilling  to  sojourn  long  in  their  com- 
pany, or  to  be  mixed  up  in  their  corrupt  practices :  the 
passage  is  also  intended  to  shtiw  the  great  difficulty 
that  there  is  in  withdrawing  oneself  from  the  com- 
pany of  such  miscreants. 

Division  11. — A  long  train  of  muffled  forms,  ad- 
vancing with  slow  and  mournful  step,  meets  Dante's 
gaze  as  he  looks  about  him  after  his  hurried  descent. 
These  are  the  shades  of  the  Hypocrites,  whose  punish- 
ment it  is  to  move  continually  onwards  arrayed  in 
long,  loose,  ill-fitting,  hooded  cloaks,  which  though 
glittering  on  the  outside  with  gold,  are  underneath 
heavy  lead.  The  burden  of  their  misery  is  so  great, 
that  they  weep  as  they  struggle  along  their  weary 
path,  scarcely  able  to  lift  one  foot  before  the  other. 
Benvenuto  adds  that  the  cloak  of  Hypocrisy  is  one 
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of  crushing  weight  and  suffering  to  the  wearer,  who, 
under  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  strives  to 
palHate  the  vice  that  is  within  him.  and  to  exhibit 
an  appearance  of  virtue  on  the  outside,  a  thing  very 
difBcult.  and  anyhow  contrary  to  nature.  Hard 
indeed  is  it  to  have  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch, 
lest  in  word  or  in  deed,  in  demeanour  or  gesture, 
a  man  should  unveil  what  he  conceals  so  imperfectly  I 
Therefore  Hypocrisy  is  an  exceeding  heavy  burden, 
which  no  one  can  ever  lay  aside,  if  he  would  success- 
fully carry  out  all  its  machinations. 

Laggiii  irovammo  una  gente  dipinta,* 

Che  giva  intorno  asiiai  con  lenli  passi 
Piangendo,  e  nel  aemblante  stanca  e  vinta.!      60 

Egli  avcan  cappe  con  cappucci  basal 

Dlnanjti  agli  occhi,  fatti  dclla  taglia 

*geHU  dipinta  :  Scartazzinl  does  not  think  Ihat  dipinta  refers 
lo  the  garmenls  of  the  shades,  which  ucre  gilded,  not  painted, 
but  to  their  complexions.  In  Pur.  xv,  iiz-114,  Cacciaguida 
praises  the  wife  oi  Bellinclon  Berli  for  not  painting  her  lace, 
a.  custom  wc  are  left  to  infer,  which  had  become  general  with 
the  women  at  Florence,  and  even  with  the  men  in  the  time  of 
Danle  1— 

"  Bellincion  Berti  vid'  io  andare  cinto 

Di  cuoio  e  d'  osao,  e  venir  dallo  specchio 
La  donna  sua  senia  i1  viso  dipinlo." 
Compare  also  Malt,  xxiii,  27,  38  :  "  Woe  unio  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocnlea  I  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres, 
which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even  so  ye  also 
oulwardl}'  appear  righteous  unto  men.  but  within  ye  are  full  of 
hypocrisy  and  iniciuity." 

t  vintii  :   This  means  "  oppressed,  overcome,  enfeebled  ", 
Compare  Jn/.  iii,  33;^ 

"  E  che  gent'  4,  ehe  par  nel  duol  si  vinia  ?  " 
Virgil  uses  the  expression  twice  in  jEii.  jv,  first  in  1.  370: — 

Num  lacrimas  victus  dedit.  auC  miseratus  amantem  est  ?  " 
^•nd  1.  474  ; — 

"  Ergo,  ubi  concepit  furias,  evicta  dolore,"  etc 
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Ok  n  Coiopa*  per  &  MMMd  faaai. 
th  fmot  dome  Mn.  t  ■!  ch*  ccH  ■hha^ii ; 
Ma  dcntra  tottz  pioobo,  {  e  snivi  UHo, 
C^  Pcdcnco  ke  ncnsa  }  di  patfi*. 
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*imCel»fmm:  AU  tbeokiCoBTin»iiWtogire«d  Ci<hm.— dof 
tfaoc  the  Ammima  FianmlUo,  the  OttMo,  Lain,  LmdM^  sad 
the  CtwK  >4M«wr  (cd.  Sdni)  relate  the  Mkmw^  ttacy,  after 
M^tnc  Hut  the  ihiitn  had  on  doalo  and  hoods  after  the 
tMiOBaftfacnMDfcsalCalopie  in  Germanj:  "  In  tht*  AUtcy 
of  CologMC,  whkii  U  a  vcrj  ncfa  abbey,  the  BMaka,  frioin  their 
peat  wcatth,  had  become  m  arroeant  and  preaBBptiuMis,  that 
^F  a  bcnal  molstion  of  ibcir  Ch^er  ihcy  scot  to  the  Pope 
to  «lita*n  the  privikgt.  thai  in  consctjuence  of  their  dignity 
and  impOftancc,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  monks, 
it  migbt  be  >pccia]ly  decreed  that  tfaey  should  be  allowed  to 
wear  scarlet  robes,  with  nilver  girdles  and  spurs.  The  Pope, 
considering  their  pride  and  presumption,  ordered  instead  that 
they  should  wear  extremely  common  robes,  {ashioned  like  an 
aahcn-grey  hair  shirt,  vcr^'  long,  and  so  ample,  that  they 
dragged  along  the  ground  behind  ihem."  The  CJiiou  Arionimt 
(ed.  Selmi)  ditTers  from  the  others,  in  saying  that  the  robes 
were  ko  short  that  Ihcy  did  not  touch  the  ground-  Instead  of 
in  Cvlogna  Wittc  and  PhilaUllits  read  in  Clugni,  which  would 
make  Dante  refct  to  the  famous  Qcnedictinc  MonaEtery  of 
Cluny  in  Burgundy,  twelve  miles  from  Macon.  Some  prefer 
this  last  reading  because  Cht  in  Clugni  scans  better  than  Che 
in  Cohgna  ;  bul  while  Clugni  has  very  scanty  MS.  authority,  it 
is  probable  that  both  Cologna  and  Clugni  were  really  intended 
(or  Cologne.  Other  readings  are  Cologn't,  Crugni,  and  one  MS. 
reads  Cichohgni  =  Che  a  C"U'gni,  There  is  a  Cologna  in  the 
Veronese  territory,  and  some  few  Commcntatori  contend  that 
that  is  the  place  referred  to. 

t  Di/iior  duritlt  son  :  Brunetto  Latini  [Favoltlto,  cap.  i,  ^5-28, 
in  Nannutci'a  Maniiale  ildla  LtlUralura,  vol.  i,  p.  472^  likens  to 
gilded  bronze  those  who  put  on  the  similitude  only  of  true 
friendship  ;— 

"  Quest'  amistil  4  certa. 

Ma  della  sua  cin-erla 
Va  alcuno  ammantato, 
Come  rame  doralo." 

i  tutu  fiiombo.  etc.:  Compare  Par.  xiii,  112-114:— 
"  E  quealo  li  sia  aempre  piombo  al  piedi, 

Per  farti  mover  lento,  com'  uom  laaso, 
Ed  al  si  ed  al  nu,  che  lu  non  vedi." 

^FeJericu  le  hkIIiii,  etc.:  The  same  punishment  is  said  to 
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Down  there  we  found  a  painted  multitude,  who, 
weeping,  moved  around  with  very  slow  paces,  and 
in  appearance  weary  and  overcome.  They  had 
mantles  with  hoods  falling  low  hefore  their  eyes, 
I  feshioned  with  that  cut  that  is  made  for  the  monks 
.  at  Cologne.  Outside  they  are  so  overlaid  with  gold 
that  it  dazzles  one  ;  but  within  all  lead,  and  so 
heavy,  that  (by  comparison)  Frederick  used  to  put 
them  on  of  straw. 

Unauthenticated  tradition  has  accused  Frederick 
II  of  wrapping  traitors  up  in  lead  and  casting  them 
into  he_ated  cauldrons.  The  Cninntito  ili  .iiumimo  (ed. 
Lord  Vernon)  says  that  the  malefactors  were  monks 
and  prelates;  with  their  leadtn  cloaks  covered  to 
look  tike  straw:  "  Lonperadore  Federigho  ad  al- 
chuno  malefattore  monaco  fecie  fare  una  cappa  di 
pionbo  e  essa  cappa  fecie  coprire  si  che  parea  di 
paglia  e  anche  fecie  fare  chaldaie  di  pionbo  nelle 
quali  con  diversi  tormenti  molti  prelati  e  frati  vi 
giustitio,"  etc. 

We  must  remember  that   Dante  has  not  as  yet 


have  been  inflicted  in  Scotland,  and  is  thus  described  in  the 
BuUad  of  Lord  Soulis,  in  Scotl's  htimtrelsy  0/  the  Sc-oUish  Border, 
iv,  256 1— 

"  On  a  circle  of  sloncs  they  placed  Itie  pot, 
On  a  circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine  ; 
Then  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot, 

Till  iht  burnished  brasa  did  glimmer  and  shine. 
They  rolled  him  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead, 

A  sheet  of  lead  tor  a  funeral  pall, 
And  plunged  him  into  Uie  caldron  red, 

And  melted  him, — ^lead,  and  bones  and  all." 

Uucange  also  {Chss,  s.v.  Capa  I'lunihca}  quotes  from  a  MS. 
authority  an  account  of  one  man  saying  lo  another:  "  Se 
nostre  saint  pcre  le  Pape  savoic  TestBt  et  la  vie  doni  il  vivait, 
il  le  feroit  mourir  en  la  Chappe  de  plonc." 
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found  out  that  the  cloaks  are  of  lead.  To  his  eye 
they  seem  of  nold.  It  is  only  after  he  has  conversed 
with  the  Frali  Godcnli,  that  he  understands  what  is 
the  penalty  that  so  alHicts  them  (II.  97-102). 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  every  act  of  these  Hypo- 
crites which  Dante  describes  is  intended  to  show 
some  distinct  act  of  Hypocrisy  ;  their  painted  faces  : 
their  cloaks ;  their  slow  gait,  which  Hypocrites  as- 
sume in  order  that  they  may  seem  to  be  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  their  down-cast  eyes ;  and  finally  their 
tears.  Benvenuto  thinks  the  Hypocrite  cries  bitterly 
on  purpose,  like  a  weak  little  woman,  in  order  that 
he  may  exhibit  himself  in  the  light  of  a  pious  and 
saintly  man  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  whom  he 
deceives,  "  And  in  fact  1  have  actually  seen  a  cer- 
tain noble  Hypocrite,  who  when  he  was  going  to 
preach  on  the  subject  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  in 
the  morning  drank  himself  into  a  maudlin  state  with 
much  Malvoisie;  and  thus  in  sobs  and  tears  he 
melted  the  wickedness  of  his  mind,  and  incited  many 
thousand  persons  to  weep  with  him  ;  and  by  these 
artful  delusions  he  managed  in  a  very  short  time  to 
extract  large  sums  of  money  from  his  dupes,  with 
which  he  afterwards  purchased  a  fat  bishopric,  so 
that  he  converted  the  profits  of  Hypocrisy  into 
Simony." 

The  Poets  had  as  usual  turned  to  their  left  on 
entering  this  Bolgia.  and  Danle  now  relates  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  them  to  measure  their  steps  so  as 
not  to  outwalk  any  of  the  shades  with  whom  they 
might  wish  to  converse,  for  these  in  the  leaden 
garments  could  only  move  at  a  snail's  pace. 
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O  in  elcrnn  fatkoso  manlo  ! 

Nni  ci  vnlKemmo  ancor  pure  a  man  manca  * 
Con  loru  insicme,  inlenti  al  Iriato  pianto: 

Ma  ptrlo  peso  quella  gente  atanca  70 

Venia  si  pian,  che  noi  eravam  nuovl 
Di  compagnia  ad  oj^ni  mover  d'  anca. 

O  everlastingly  wearisome  mantle  !  We  turned 
yet  again  to  our  left  hand  together  with  ihem,  in- 
tent on  their  sad  lamentation  ;  but  by  reason  of 
their  burden  thai  weary  people  were  moving  on  so 
slowly,  that  we  were  in  fresh  company  at  every 
movement  of  the  hip  {i.e.  at  every  step). 

Benvenuto  remarks  thai  the  Hypocrites  were 
walking  so  slowly,  that  before  they  had  completed 
one  pace,  Dante  and  Virgil  had  completed  stven 
{ankqiiam  fccisscnt  mium  passiivt,  Dantes  et  Virgilius 
fecerantsepiem)  so  th^t  they  were  continually  changing 
company. 

Division  III. — Dante  asks  Virgil  if  he  can  dis- 
tinguish any  individuals  in  the  slow  procession,  who 
were  especially  notorious  as  Hypocrites.  His  Tuscan 
accent  is  at  once  detected  by  one  of  the  shades,  who 
strives  in  vain  to  quicken  his  pace,  telling  the  Poets 
that  he  can  give  tbem  the  information  they  seek. 


*fure  a  man  manca  :  TommaH^o  observes  that  going  as  the 
foels  do,  always  turning  to  their  left  after  each  descent,  they 
will,  by  the  time  ihcy  reath  the  bottom  of  hell,  have  completed 
one  Circle  round  it.     Compare  /'(/.  xiv,  124-1x7: — 
".   .  .   Tu  aai  che  il  luogo  fi  londo, 

H  tutto  che  tu  sii  venuto  mollo 
fur  a  sinistra  giu  calando  al  fonclu, 
Nan  se'  ancor  per  tutto  il  cerchio  vQlto." 
And  in/,  xvii,  31  :— 

"  Pcco  8(;endemmu  alia  deatra  mammclla." 
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Perch"  io  al  Duea  mio: — "Fa  che  tu  Irovi 
Alcun  ch'  al  fatto  o  al  nomi-  si  conuaca, 
E  g[i  occhi  si  andando  inlorno  movi." —  75 

Ed  un  chc  intese  la  parola  Tosca 

Direlro  a  noi  gridil  r^"  Tencle  i  pJedi," 
Voi  che  correle  st  per  I'  aura  fosca :  + 

Forsc  ch'  avrai  da  mc  quel  che  tu  chiedi." — 

Onde  il  Duca  si  volse  e  disse : — "  Aspetia,  So 

E  poi  secondo  il  suo  passo  procedi."^ 

Kistelti,  c  vidi  clue  mostrar  gran  frelta 
Dell'  animo,  col  viso,|  d'  esser  meco ; 
Ma  tardavagli  il  carco  e  la  via  stretta.g. 

Whereupon  I  to  my  Leader  :  "  Contrive  to  find 
some  one  who  may  be  known  by  deed  or  by  name, 
and  while  thus  going  along,  move  thine  eyes 
around."  And  one,  who  heard  the  Tuscan  speech, 
cried  out  behind   us  :  "  Stay  your  steps,  ye  who 


* TentU  i  pietli :  Compare  /E»- v,  331,  33a : — 

"  Hie  juveniB,  jam  victor  ovans,  vestigia  prcsso 
Haud  tenuit  titubala  solo." 
f  r  tiiira /iisca :  Compare  Inf.  iii,  2H-30: — 
"  FacEvano  un  turnulto,  il  qual  s'  aggira 

Scmpre  in  quell'  aria  aenia  tempo  tinta, 
Corne  la  rena  quando  a  turbo  apira." 
}  Delr  animu,  lol  viso  :  This  reading  was  found  by  Dr.  Moore 
in   170   MSS.     in    Ttxlual  Crilicimi,  pp.  335,  336,  he  remarks 
that  a  mere   glance   at  the   long   list  of  variants— each  very 
slenderly  supported  —  is  quite  sufficient,  he  thinks,  to  indicate 
the   motive    from   which    they  originated,  namely,  the  short- 
sighted habit  of  copyists  of  disregarding  a  CDnstructioti  that 
overflows  the  limits  of  a  single  line,  and  introducing  supposed 
improvements  in  a  line  looked  al  in  complete  isolation  from 
the  context.     They  did  not  observe  that  here  gnin  fretla  Del- 
I'  animn  form  one  idea,  and  that  ru/  v'nu  is  explanatory  of  moslrar. 
^  la  via  sirtlla  :   Some  think  it  was  owing  to  the  enormous 
crowd  of  Hypocrites,  and  the  unwieldy  garb  which  they  wore, 
that  the  path  was  said  to  be  narrow.     The  primary  meaning 
oislreilo  is  "compressed,  tight."    Compare  /"/.  nxxii,  41,  i,i: — 
"...   vidi  due  si  stretti  [si>  crowded  togelkerl, 
Che  il  pel  del  capo  avieno  insieme  misto. 
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speed  so  swiftly  through  the  dusky  air:  perchance 
Ihou  mayest  obtain  from  me  that  which  thou 
askest."  Whereat  my  Leader  turned  round  and 
said  :  "  Wait  (for  him),  and  then  move  on  ai  hia 
pace."  1  stopped,  and  saw  two,  who  in  their  faces 
showed  threat  haste  of  mind  to  be  with  me  ;  but 
the  load  and  the  crowded  way  <!elayed  them. 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  the  Poets  stood  still,  and 
waited  for  the  shades,  but  that  they  did  not  render  so 
much  honour  to  "  the  reverend  lord  friars  (dominis 
fratribtts  rcverendis)  "  as  to  turn  back  to  meet  them, 
although  they  were  so  bravely  arrayed  in  golden 
vestments. 

The  Hypocrites,  on  reaching  the  Poets,  are  unable 
to  control  their  astonishment  at  seeing  neither  Dante 
nor  Virgil  attired  like  themselves,  and  perceiving  that 
Dante  is  alive. 

Quando  fur  giunti,  aasai  con  1'  occhio  bieco  85 

Mi  rimiraron  *  scnza  far  parola  ; 
Poi  si  volaero  in  sfi,  e  dicean  seco: 
— '"  Cestui  par  vivo  all'  alio  della  gola  :  t 

E  %'  ei  son  morti,  per  qual  privilegio 

Vanno  scoperti  della  grave  stola  }  " —  {  9'* 


•run  V  occhio  bieco  Mi  nmiraron  :  The  heavy  hoods  on  Ihcir 
leaden  cowls  prevented  their  turning  their  heads  to  look  at  the 
persons  walking  beside  them.  Hcnvtnuto  remarks  also  that 
the  averted  glance  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of  Hypocrites. 

t par  vivo  ull' atto  dtlla  gola  :  They  perceive  by  Dante's  rea- 
piralion  that  he  is  alive.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  he  first 
encounters  a  band  of  spirits  on  the  shore  of  Purgatory.  Sec 
Purg.  ii,  67-69 1^- 

"  L'  anime  che  si  fur  di  me  accorte, 

Per  lo  spirarc,  t*h'  io  era  ancor  vivo, 
Maravigliando  diventaro  amorte." 
I  stola  :  This  was  a  long  vesture  coming  right  down  Irom  the 
head  to  the  feet,  worn  by  men  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  women 
among  the  Romans  (Di  Siena).     It  is  used  here  in  a  general 
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When  they  had  come  up,  they  fia/etl  long  at  mc 
with  eyes  askance  without  ulterint;  a  word:  then 
turned  one  to  the  other,  and  said  amoni;  them- 
selves; "This  one  by  the  action  of  his  throat 
seems  to  be  alive;  and  if  they  are  (both)  dead, 
by  what  privilege  do  they  go  uncovered  by  the 
heavy  stole  ?  " 

After  this  short  conference  among  themselves,  the 
Hypocrites  address  Dante :  and  an  interchange  of 
questions  passes  between  them  as  to  tlieir  respective 
identity.     Dante  tells  them  he  is  a  Florentine. 

Poi  disser  mc  1 — "  O  Tosco,  ch'  al  collegio  * 


sense  for  any  kind  of  dress,  and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  signify 

the  monastic  habit.     Contrast   with   the  cappe  ranee  (1,   100); 

the  colUgio  (1.  gt)  and  dtthi  gravt  slolii  (I.  ijo)  the  following  from 

Par.  XXX,  124-119  :— 

"  Net  giallo  dclla  rosa  sempitcrna, 
Che  si  dilala,  di{;rada  e  redole 
Odor  di  loje  al  Kol  che  scmpre  vernu, 
Qual  f  colui  che  tace  e  dicer  vuole, 

Mi  traase  Beatrice,  c  dissc  :  '  Mira 

Quanlo  t  il  convenlo  delle  bianche  stole  I '  " 

*colkgio:  1  have  not  translated  this  "college,"  which  in  its 
modern  English  application  refers  usually  to  a  place  of  educa- 
tion. Blanc  Iranslales  It,  "la  compiigiiie,  Vantmblt/,  ta  troape, 
die  Gesethihaft, die  l'ersiinimlaiif;,dcr Hau/e."  The  Italian  Com- 
mentators explain  il  as  the  place  where  are  gathered  together 
{c^Ilali  from  coUigere)  all  the  Hypocrites  in  the  world.  In  InJ. 
iii,  122,  123,  Virgil  says  to  Dante  about  the  general  collection 
of  all  the  damned  in  Hell  :  — 

"Quclli  che  muoion  nell'  Ira  di  Din 
Tutli  convegnon  qui  d'  ogni  pacBC." 
In   the  modern   Italian   Parliament  colUgio  is  the  word   for 
constituency.     Compare  h'urg.  xxv'i,  127-129:  — 
"  Or  sc  tu  hai  si  ampio  privilegio, 

Che  licito  ti  sia  I'andarc  al  chiostro 
Nel  quale  e  Cristo  abate  del  collegio." 
Dr.  Moore  tells  me  he  thinks  culUgio  must  be  chosen  here  in 
reference  to  Frali  Godtnli. 
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Dcgl'  ipocriti  tristi  *  se'  venuto, 

Dir  chi  tu  sei  t  non  avere  in  dispregio." — 

Ed  \o  a  loro  : — "  lo  fui  nato  c  cresciuto 

Sopra  l1  bel  flume  d'  Arno  [  alia  gran  villa,  g 
E  son  col  corpQ  ch'  i'  ho  sempre  avulo. 

Ma  voi  chi  sieic,  a  cui  tanto  distilla,  || 
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*  ipotrili  Iristi :  Compare  Wii(/.  vi,  16  t  "Moreover,  when  ye 
faEt,  be  not,  as  the  hypoerites,  of  a  sad  countenance  ;  for  Ihey 
disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast." 

t  Dir  chi  tu  sti,  etc. :  Compare  In/,  xvi,  28-32,  where  Jacopo 
Rusticucci  says  lo  Dante  : — 

"  E  se  miseria  d'  esto  loco  sollo 

Rende  in  dispcllo  nni  e  noslri  prei^hi, 
.  .  .  e  il  tinto  asprtto  e  broUn  ; 
La  fama  nostra  il  tuo  animo  picghl 
A  dime  chi  tu  se',  che  i  vivi  piedi 
Cpsi  sicuro  per  lo  inferno  frcghi." 

I  Sopra  Ubelfiitme  J'  .-irno  :  Lubin  gives  the  order  of  the  sen- 
tence thus  :  "  lo  fui  nato  e  cresciuto  alia  gran  cittade  (villa)  sila 
Bopra  il  bel  fiame  d'  Arno." 

5  ilia  gran  villa  ,•  I'iltii  h  the  old  Italian  word  for  ri»ii,  and 
here  means  FInrence,  to  which  Danle  also  refers  as  his  place 
of  birlh  and  growth  in  Cimi'.  1,  3,  II.  20-28 :  "  Poichi  fu  piacere 
dt'  citladini  della  bellissima  e  famnsisslma  flglia  dl  Roma, 
Fiorenza,  di  getlarmi  fuori  del  aun  dolcissimo  seno,  nel  quale 
nato  e  nudrito  fui  6na  al  colmo  della  mla  vita,  c  nel  quale,  con 
buona  pace  di  queili,  desidero  con  lutto  il  cuore  di  ripnsare 
r  animo  stanco,  t  lerminare  il  tempo  che  m'  i  dato,"  etc.  Scar- 
tai^ini  draws  attention  to  the  tender  affection  of  the  exile  (or 
his  country  in  such  expressions  as  here,  it  btl  fiitme  d'  Arno ;  in 
inf.  xix,  17,  Nel  mio  bel  San  Gionaiini;  and  in  Par.  xxv,  5,  del 
btUa  ovil,  dov'  10  dormii  ai^ullo. 

\\diiliUa  .  .  .  dolor  .  .  .  fer  U  guamc  :  Dhlitlart-  is  the  same 
as  cadcrc  a  sttlU,  i.e.,  "to  fall  drop  bv  drop."    Compare  Petrarch  ' 
Part  i,  Ballala  3  :  — 

"  Per  lagrime,  ch'  io  spargo  a  mille  a  mille, 

Convicn  che  'I  duol  per  gli  occhi  si  dislillc 

Dal  cor,  c'  ha  scco  le  faville  e  1'  csca, 

Non  pur  qual  fu,  ma  pare  a  me  che  crsaca." 
And  T«Bso,  Gcriis.  Lib(r.  Canto  iv,  st.  76;^ 

"  Ma  il  chiaro  umor,  che  di  si  spesse  slille 

Lc  belle  gotc  e  il  aeno  adorno  rcnde,"  etc. 
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Qaaat*  io  Tcgpo^  dakr*  pa  per  k  {wnc*^ 
B  dM  pan  i  n  «m  eke  d  ifc*9h  ?'— t 

Then  nid  they  to  me ;  "  O  Toacan,  who  ait  come 
to  the  commcait}-  of  the  miseiable  Hrpocrites.  do 
not  disdain  to  tell  who  thoa  ut."  And  I  to  them : 
"  I  was  born  aod  grew  op  in  the  great  dtr  on 
AnKi's  fair  river,  aoA  am  with  the  body  that  I 
ahray*  had.  But  y<ya,  who  are  je,  from  whom 
ao  maoy  tears,  as  I  see.  trickle  do«m  yoar  cheeks, 
and  what  punUhnient  is  it  which  so  glittezs  opoo 
yon  ?  " 

One  of  the  Hypocrites  replies,  and  begiits  by 
answering  Dante's  second  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  punishment,  which  Dante  cannot  in  the  least 
comprehend.  He  then  answers  the  first  question, 
and  tells  Dante  their  names  and  profession, 

E  I'  un  rispoac  a  me  :— "  Lc  cappe  rancc  t  100 

Son  di  piombo  si  groi^c  ctic  li  p«si 
Fan  coal  cigolar  )c  lor  bilanccji 

*  dolor  .  .  .  disliiU  :  For  JoJiTr  in  the  sense  of  tears,  compare 
Inf.  xvii,  46  : — 

"  Per  gli  occhi  fuori  scoppiava  lor  duolo." 
TasBO    {Gerui.    Liber.    Canto    W,    st.    77J   speaks   of    Armida 
weeping  :— 

"  Questo  finto  dolor  da  moiti  elice 
Lagrimc  vcre.  e  i  cor  piil  duri  spetra.'' 

f  sfavillit:  Benvcnuto  translates  this  a/k^i(r<f.  Bargigi  thinks 
it  refers  to  Ihe  artificial  make-up  of  the  Hypocrites  faces  {the 
Ji  moilra  per  gU  occhi  %jav%llanli  i  per  U  guanct  rossl^.  Di  Siena 
remarks  that  if  s/avilla  refers  to  the  sparkhng  of  the  golden 
mantles,  Ihen  this  sparkling  punishment  f/Mfl  s/avillanie) 
equally  worthy  of  crime  covered  under  the  veil  of  virtue, 

Iranu:  Mr.  Tozer  says  this  comes  from  a  Latin  form 
tmranliui. 

5  Pan  coii  cigolar  le  lor  biloHU :  He  means ;  "  Our  limbs  are 
the  scales  that  bear  these  weights,  which  are  so  heavy  that 
these  limbs  of  ours  bend  down  under  Ihem,  and,  as  it  were, 
);roan  under  the  burden.  Casini  paraphrases  this:  "Le 
cappe,  dorate  al  di  fuori,  Bono  di  piombo  all'  intcrno  e  tanto 
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grosse  chc  il  loro  peso  ci  fa  piangere,  come  il  carico  ccccssivn 
fa  cigolar  le  bilance."  For  rigc/iir(  sec  ihe  word  in  Donltin'a 
Etym.  Diet.:  '■  Ligolare  It.,  icivolarc,  to  cri-ak ;  from  silniare. 
Compare  Venetian  cigart,  to  creak:  It.  cingi<ttare.  lo  chirp. 
These  may  all  be  onomatopoea."  Compare  !nj.  xlii,  40-42, 
where  Danle  uaes  the  word  !o  express  the  hissing  of  the  sap 
in  a  piece  of  green  wood  that  is  on  tire  ;— 

"  Come  d'  un  sluzo  verde,  che  arso  Eia 

Dair  un  de'  capi,  che  dall'  altro  genie, 

E  cigola  per  vento  che  va  via." 
*  Frati  Godenti :  The  name  of  an  Order  of  Chivalry,  both 
military  and  conventual,  called  "The  Knights  of  St.  Mary 
iOrdo  MiUliac  Bealae  MurUicj,  said  10  have- been  founded  at 
Bologna  in  1260,  or  ij6i,  under  the  sanction  of  Urban  IV,  the 
nbjcci  of  which  was  ostensibly  to  protect  widows,  orphans, 
strangers,  the  poor,  and,  speaking  generally,  the  weak  against 
their  oppressors  ;  also  to  make  peace  between  the  contending 
factions  in  the  dilTerenC  cities  of  Italy,  and  to  reconcile  family 
feuds.  They  were  nicknamed  Frati  Godenti,  or  Guudenti.  on 
account  of  the  easy  hfe  of  pleasure  that  the  lasity  of  their 
rules  permitted.  They  possessed  numerous  privileges,  such 
as  the  permission  to  marry  and  live  in  their  own  homes,  im- 
munity from  military  service,  and  from  the  duty  of  having  to 
nil  any  municipal  post.  At  a  time  when  Florence  was  lorn 
asunder  by  the  feuds  oL  Ciuelphx  and  Ghibellines.  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  called  in  two  of  these  Friiti  Godenti,  the  one 
Mcsscr  Loderingo  degli  Andalo,  a  GhibcUinc,  and  the  other 
Messer  Catalano  Catalini,  a  Guelph,  to  (ill  the  oRice  of  Podestll 
conjointly;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  power,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  Guelph  party,  and  Ihe 
Ghibellines  were  driven  out  of  the  city. 

Benvenulo  says  they  possessed  the  principal  monastery  in 
Ihe  Bologncse  territory  nl  a  place  called  Castelln  dei  Britti. 
But  whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  life  of  luxury  tUey  led, 
or  that  they  lived  in  their  own  houses  and  had  wives  and 
children,  and  enjoyed  various  privileges  and  immunities,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  out  of  ridicule  they  acquired  the  name  of  Frati 
Godcnii.  From  Boccaccio,  Muratori,  and  Federici  [Storiu  dei 
Cavalieri  Godenti),  Di  Siena  collects  the  following  additional 
information:  "For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passage 
you  must  know  that  the  three  noble  knights,  Loderingo  degli 
Andalo,  Gruamonlc  de'  Caccianimici  of  Bologna,  Kinieri  degli 
Adelardi  of  Modena,  and  Siracco  da  Reggio,  obtained  from 
Pope   Urban   IV,  the  authorisation  to  found  a  new  Urdcr  of 
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lo  Calalano,  e  questi  Loderingo* 
Nomati,  e  da  tua  terra  insieme  presi 
Come  suole  esser  preso  un  uom  solingo 
Per  conservar  sua  pace,  c  fummo  tali 
Ch'  ancorai  pare  intomo  dal  Gardingo." —  + 
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Knighthood  under  the  title  of  COrdinc  dttia  Verginc  inadre 
Maria,  ihey  themselves  being  styled  Mililes  Dominnc,  or  ioldati 
delta  Madoniiii.  Their  new  role  required  of  them  that  they 
should  only  bear  arms  in  the  servite  of  the  Church  ;  that  they 
should  defend  widows  and  minors,  as  well  as  poor  and  defence- 
less persons  if  unjustly  persecuted  ;  that  they  shouli!  hold  no 
public  office  except  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and 
union  at  such  times  as  war  and  civil  discord  prevailed."  Giov. 
Villani  (vii.  cap.  ij)  gives  a  long  account  of  these  two  Fraii 
Godenli,  and  ends  by  saying  of  them  :  "such  confidence  was 
felt  in  the  character  of  the  Order,  that  it  was  believed  they 
would  be  inipartial  (i;orriiiui),  and  would  save  the  city  Liny  un- 
necessary expense;  but  they,  although  inclined  lo  opposite 
parlies,  under  cover  of  false  hypocrisy,  concurred  in  promoting 
their  own  acquisition  of  wealth  rather  than  the  public  weal." 

*Calalnno  .  .  .  f.oJcringo  :  Ofthemwcrcad  inBenvcnuto! 
"  But  these  accursed  hypocrites,  corrupted  by  the  Guelphs.  so 
governed  the  Republic,  that  through  their  schemes,  the  Ghibel- 
lines  were  driven  out,  and  their  palaces  burned  and  sacked  by 
the  opposite  faction,  and  in  particular  those  of  the  L'bcrti, 
which  were  situated  in  thL'  street  that  was  called  the  Guar- 
dinjto  or  Gardingo.  .  .  .  But  retribution  never  fails  to  come 
speedily.  For  Loderingo  the  Ghihelline,  through  whose  in- 
strumentality the  Ghihelline  nobles  of  Florence  were  banished 
and  iheir  palaces  destroyed,  was  eventtjally  banished  himself 
from  Bologna,  with  his  companions  and  other  Ghihelline  nobles, 
and  Iheir  palaces  were  utterly  demolished  ;  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  lo  be  seen  at  Bologna,  hard  by  the  Law  Schools. 
And  the  palaces  of  Catalano  were  also  utterly  destroyed  ;  nor 
does  any  trace  of  them  remain,  except  one  very  high  lower, 
which  is  frequently  struck  by  lightning." 

*  Carding :  This  was  a  street  in  old  Florence,  near  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  where  the  Church  of  San  Firenze  now 
stands.  Giov.  Villani  (i.  cap.  38)  writes:  "Some  say  that  it 
[the  Capitol  of  Florence]  stood  where  now  is  the  GuardinRO, 
close  by  the  Piazza  which  is  now  called  '  Del  Popolo '.  .  .  . 
Guardingii  was  later  on  the  name  given  to  the  remains  of  walls 
and  arches  that  were  left  in  ruins  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Totila ;  and  in  more  recent  times  the  prostitutes  used 
to  live  there." 
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And  one  of  them  answered  me:  "  These  orange 
cowls  are  of  lead,  so  thick,  that  their  weights 
make  the  scales  thus  to  creak.  We  were  Frali 
Gaiiilenii  (/i/. Jolly  Friars), and  Bolognese;  named, 
I  Calalano,  and  he  Loderingo,  together  chosen  by 
thy  city  (Florence)  as  one  man  alone  is  usually 
selected  (to  be  Podesta)  to  maintain  its  peace,  and 
such  were  we,  that  even  now  (the  proof  of  what 
we  were)  is  to  be  seen  round  the  Gatdingo." 

Division  IV. — Dante  has  opened  his  lips,  not,  says 
Benvenulo,  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  words  of  com- 
passion (as  some  have  thought,  who  interpret  mali 
as  a  substantive  meaning  "sufferings  "),  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  upbraid  them  with  the  fact  that  their 
evil  deeds  {vostn  mali  .  .  .  supply  faili)  had  caused 
suffering  to  so  many.  He  has  got  thus  far,  when 
his  speech  is  arrested  by  a  spectacle  so  strange,  that 
the  words  die  off  in  the  act  of  utterance.  His  eyes 
rest  upon  the  crucified  form  of  Caiaphas  the  High 
Priest,  the  Prince  of  the  Hypocrites,  who,  as  they 
advance  alon^  their  wearj'  path  upon  which  he  lies 
stretched  out.  trample  him  under  their  feet.  Cata- 
lano  then   tells   Dante   that   in   other  parts  of   this 

;  Bolgia,  there  lie  crucified,  Annas,  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  wore  the 
cause  that  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die  by  cruci- 

Ifixion. 

lo  cominciai : — ''0  frali,  i  vostri  mail  .  .  ."— 

Ma  piii  non  diasi;  ch'  all'  octhio  mi  corse*      no 


*air  oechio  mi  cbtsi :  Bcnvenuto  renders  this:  occurrit  spccu- 
llaliaiti  meal,  etc.     One  meaning  of  the  Latin  occurrcrc  is  "to 
'present  itself"  to  the  eye,  to  the  mind,  etc.     I  have  therefore 
translated  the  passage :  "  there  was  presented  to  my  eye." 
II.  Q 
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Un,  crocilisso  in  terra*  con  trc  pali. 

Quando  mi  vide,  tutto  ai  dislorsc  t 
Soffiando  nella  barba  coi  sospiri : 
E  il  frate  Catalan  ch'  a  eifl  s"  accorae,  J 

Mi  diasct — "Quei  confiUo  che  tu  miri 
Consiglii  i  Farisci,  che  convenia 
Porre  on  iiom  per  lo  popolo  a'  martiri.g 

AttraversBto  e  nudo  £  nclla  via, 

Come  tu  vedi,  cd  J  meatier  ch'  ei  aenta 
Qualunquc  paaaa  com'  ei  peaa  pria  : 

Ed  a  tal  mode  il  suocero  ||  si  alenta  ^ 
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*  Un,  cruci/tsso  in  ttrra  :  Di  Siena  points  out  the  contrast  of 
this  crucifixion  with  that  of  Chriat,  Who  waa  lifted  up  on  high 
on  the  aummit  of  Golgotha,  and  drew  to  Himself  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world.  Caiaphas  liea  on  the  ground,  and  has  to  bear 
the  weight,  not  of  one  leaden  cloak,  but  of  all  the  hypocrisy 
that  there  is  in  Hell. 

+  lulto  si  diitorse  :   Compare  Inf.  xix,  64  :— 

"  Per  che  lo  spirto  tutto  3torse  i  pitdi," 
and  see  my  note  upon  the  adverbial  use  of  tiiUo.  TommasSo 
attributes  this  writhinR  on  the  part  of  Caiaphas  to  the  fear  of 
having  a  living  body  trampling  on  him,  but  Scartaazini  points 
out  that  lUc  leaden  cloaks  would  be  a  far  more  unbearable 
weight  than  thai  of  Dante's  body.  The  meaninR  more  prob- 
ably is  thai  Caiaphas  writhed  with  vexation;  panting  and 
aighing  at  the  thought  that  a  living  Christian  should  see  him 
in  auch  a  plight ;  should  trample  him  under  his  feet,  and  per- 
chance lell  the  talt:  of  his  shame  in  the  world  above. 

t  a  fill  s'  accorse  :  Compare  Petrarch,  Ttionjo  d'  Amort,  Cap. 
ii,  123-125,  where  a  similar  form  with  the  ellipaia  occurs; — 
"  E  se  non  fosse  la  discreta  aita 

Del  Rsico  gcntil,  che  ben  a'  accorse, 
L'  etii  sua  in  sul  fiorir  era  fornita." 

§  amvenia  Pom  un  imm  pet  lo  popolo  u'  niarltri :  Compare /ofci 
xviii,  14:  "Now  Caiaphaa  was  he,  which  gave  counsel  lo  the 
Jews,  that  il  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people." 

Wsiiocero:  Compare /o'ln  xviii,  13:  "They  led  him  away  to 
Annas  first ;  for  he  waa  father-in-law  to  Caiaphaa,  which  was 
the  high  priest  that  some  year." 

IF  si  slenta  :  Although  Benvenuto  and  Buti  e:(plain  that  the 
shade   is   lying   stretched    out,    extended,   the    overwhelming 
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Che  fu  per  li  Giudei  mala  semeiila," — * 
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I  began;  "O  Friars,  your  wicked  .  .  ."  but  said 
no  more:  inasmuch  as  there  was  presented  to 
my  eye  one  crucified  on  the  ground  with  three 
stakes.  When  he  saw  me  he  writhed  all  over, 
breathing  heavily  into  his  beard  with  sighs;  and 
Friar  Catalano,  who  perceived  this,  said  to  me; 
■'  That  transfixed  one  (Caiaphaa),  at  whom  thou 
art  gazing,  counselled  the  Pharisees  that  it  was 
expedient  to  put  one  man  to  torment  for  the 
people.  He  is  laid  across  the  road,  and  naked 
as  thou  seest,  and  he  has  first  to  feel,  whoever 
passes,  how  much  he  weighs;  and  in  like  manner 
his    father'in-law   (Annas)    is    tormented    in    this 


majority  of  the  Commentators  understand  it  to  mean  "is 
tormenled."  Uonkin  (F.tym.  Diet.)  says  that  it  is  derived 
from  abiUnlare  a.  (orm  of  abslincre,  "to  abstain,  to  be  hungry, 
to  be  in  need,  to  be  in  hardship,  and  hence  to  be  in  torment." 

*  malii  umcnla  :  The  innocent  blood  of  our  Lord  shed  upon 
Ihe  cross  was  the  seed,  and  the  fruit  of  it  was  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Compare  M^ll.  xxvii,  24,  25:  "Pilate 
.  .  .  took  water,  and  washed  bis  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  1  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see 
ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said.  His  blood 
be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."  Dante  alludes  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  Purg.  xxi,  82-S4  ;  in  Piu.  vi,  gi-93  :  and  at 
great  length  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventh  Canto  of  the 
Paradiio,  and  more  especially  in  II.  46-51  :— 
"  Per6  d'  un  alto  uscir  cose  diverse  ; 

Ch'  a  Dio  ed  ai  Giudei  piacquc  una  mortc: 
Per  lei  Iremd  Is  terra  e  il  cici  s'  aperae. 
Non  ti  dee  oramai  parer  piii  forte, 

Quando  si  dice  che  giusta  vendclla 

Poscia  vcngiata  fu  da  giusta  corte." 

Tn  like  manner,  the  assassination  of  Huondelmontc  by  Mosca 

and  others,  la  spoken  of  in  Iti/.   xxviii,    [06-108,  as  the  seed 

which  bore  fruit  in  the  Guelpb  and  Ghibelline  factions  :  — 

"...   Ricordera'  ti  anche  del  Mosca, 

Che  dissi,  lasso  !  '  Capo  ha  cosa  falta,' 
Che  fu  il  mal  seme  per  la  genie  losca." 
IL  (2  2 
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fosse,  and  the  others  of  the  Council  which  was 
for  the  Jews  the  seed  of  evil  (i.e.  the  source  of 
woes)." 

In  Inf.  ix  •  we  are  told  that  Virgil  had  paid  a  pre- 
vious visit  into  the  lower  regions  of  Hell.  It  would 
seem  that  on  that  occasion  Caiaphas  had  not  yet  been 
doomed,  and  Virgil  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  seeing 
him  here  now.f  Besides  Virgil  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Gospel  story. 


Allor  vid'  io  maravigljar  Virgilio 

Sopra  colui  eh'  era  disteso  in  croce  | 
Tanlo  vilmente  nell'  etertio  esilio.  g 


"35 


'Inf.  ix,  22-27:— 

"  Ver  i  ch'  altra  fiata  quaggiCl  fui, 

Congiurato  da  quell'  Erlton  cruda 
Che  nchiamava  I'  ombre  a'  corpi  sui. 
Di  poco  era  di  me  la  came  nuda. 

Ch'  ella  mi  fcce  entrar  dentro  a  quel  muro, 
Per  trarne  un  spirlo  del  cerchio  di  Giuda." 
+  Benvenuto  thinks  that  Virgil,  although  in  ignorance,  yet 
made  a  marvellous  prophecy,  which  however,  he  did  not  him- 
self underaland  {tarn  inirabihier  qiiam  ignoranlir  prophclavil,  nan 
inltlligrns  st  ifisum},  and  which  applies  exactly  to  what  Caiaphas 
said,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people.    The  allusion  is  probably  to  -^".  v,  814.  815; — 
"  Unus  crit  tantum,  amissum  quem  gurgite  quaerct  ; 
Unum  pro  mullis  dabiiur  caput." 
J  disttso  in  CTou  :   Blanc  ( Voc.  Dant.)  cilea  this  passage,  and 
says   it   ought  to   be   translated    "  iUndu   far   Urn  mmmt  un 
crucifie,  wit  tin  Gckrtiixigtcr  hingistreckt." 

g  tltmo  esilio :  Compare  Horace,  1  Carm.  ill,  35-38 ; — 
"  Omnes  codem  cogimur :  omnium 
Versatur  uma  serius  oeyus 

St>rs  exitura,  ct  nos  in  aeter- 

-num  E.vilium  impoaitura  cymbac." 
Heaven  is  the  true  country  of  the  Christian,  and  the  lost  arc 
eternally  banished  from  their  heavenly  home     Compare  Hibr, 
xi,  14-16,  and  lUbr.  xiii,  14. 
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Then  saw  I  Virgil  marvel  over  him  who  was  ex- 
tended so  ignominiously  as  one  crucified  in  the 
eternal  banishment  (of  Hell), 

The  Poets  now  prepare  to  quit  the  Bolgia  of  the 
Hypocrites,  and  Virgil  asks  Catalano  if  he  and  his 
comrade  can  point  out  an  easy  way  for  them  to  do 

ISO. 

PoBcia  drizz6  a1  fratc  cotal  voce 

— "  Non  vi  dispiaccia,  se  vi  Icce,  *  dircl 

Se  ^lla  itian  deatra  +  ^ace  alcuna  focc, 
Onde  noi  ambedue  possiamo  UBcirci  130 

Senza  costringer  degli  angeli  ncri,] 
Che  vegnan  d'  esto  fnndo  a  diparlirci." — 

Afterwards  he  addressed  this  speech  to  the  Friar: 
"  Let  it  not  displease  you  (two  spirits),  if  it  be 
lawful  for  you,  to  tell  us  if  on  the  right  hand  there 
lies  any  opening  by  which  we  may  both  of  us  issue 
forth  (from  this  Bolgia)  without  constraining  any 
of  the  Black  Angels  {i.e.  the  Demons)  to  come 
and  extricate  us  from  this  depth." 

Virgil  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  in- 
formation   Malacoda   gave  him  in    Canto  xxi,   iii, 

*  it  v\  ttcf :  1  do  not  apprehend  that  this  is  an  instance  of 
Dante  addressing  a  personage  ol  distinction  in  the  second  per- 
son plural  with  vi  as  a  marU  of  deference,  but  rather  that  he 
meant  to  say  "  let  it  not  displease  you  and  your  comrade  (tio/ji'i) 
to  tell  U9  if  ye  rnay  lawfully  do  so,  if,"  etc.,  etc.  Benvenuto 
evidently  understands  it  so.  He  says;  " st  vi  Uce,  idest,  si 
ticltum  est  vobis  diccrc,  .  .  .  quasi  dicat :  si  potestis  absque 
olfendere  regulam  vestram,  vel  sanctam  obedicnllam." 

t  allu  man  dalrii :  The  Pods  when  they  descended  into  this 
Bolgia,  having  turned  lo  Iheir  left,  the  opening  Ihey  now  sect, 
by  which  to  pass  out  into  the  next  Bolgia,  would  naturally  be 
on  their  right. 

t  ttttgili  neri :  Compute  /"/.  xxvii,  112-114  -■ — 
"  Francesco  venne  poi,  com'  io  fui  morto. 
Per  mc  ;  ma  un  de'  neri  Cherubini 
Gli  disse :  '  Non  porlar  ;  non  mi  far  torto. " " 
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when  he  said  presso  e  tin  altro  scoglio  eke  via' face. 
Virgil,  however,  is  careful  lo  put  his  question  in 
guarded  language,  as  is  only  right  and  seemly,  says 
Benvenuto,  when  one  has  to  converse  with  Hypo- 
crites, who  maintain  an  affected  reticence.  So  Virgil 
says  ironically  :  "'  Pray  tell  us,  if  ye  may  do  so 
without  infringing  the  regulations  of  your  Order,  to 
which  we  know  ye  render  such  saintly  obedience  !  " 

The  Friar  puts  them  in  the  right  way,  and  they 
learn  that  there  is  in  very  truth  another  bridge,  just 
where  Malacoda  told  them  they  would  find  it,  but  that 
(as  he  had  not  told  them)  it  is  broken  down, 

Risposc  adunque: — "  PiCi  chc  tu  non  speri* 

S'  appressa  un  aasso,  che  dalla  ((ran  cerchia  f 
Si  move,  e  varca  I  tutti  i  vallon  feri,  135 


* ipcri :  Sperarc  here  has  the  sense  of  "to  think,  lo  suspect, 
to  expect,  to  await."  See  Blanc  (IV.  Dant.),  and  the  Vi>cab. 
detlii  Cruscii  (Manu/zi)  S  5,  where  we  find  that  in  the  present 
passage  the  word  is  interpreted  "  11,'ipdliirc."  I'etrarch  (Part  i, 
Stitina  vii)  uses  it  also  in  that  sense: — 

"  Di  di  in  di  spero  omai  1'  ultima  sera, 

Che  scevri  in  me  dal  vivo  terren  1'  ondc 
E  mi  lasci  dormir  in  qualche  piaggla." 

f grail  ctrchia:  The  difference  between  nerchio  "a  circle," 
and  rtrcAiii  "  a  line  of  circumvallalion,  cncetiilc,"  has  already 
been  discussed  with  reference  to  Inf.  xviii,  72,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  qiielU  ccrcliif  itctne  refer  to  the  great  chain  of 
cliffs  which  befiird  Ihe  whole  of  Malcbolgt,  and  at  the  fool  of 
which  Geryon  set  the  Poets  down.  Ctrcliia  never  means  a 
circle. 

J  varca  :  Tommas£o  observes  that  this  is  not  the  only  bridge- 
way,  but  the  nearest.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have 
adopted  the  view  held  by  Blanc,  Tommasdo,  Biagioli  and 
Scartaizini,  that  there  were  a  number  of  bridge-waj-s  running 
across  the  Bnlgc  from  the  Gniii  Ccrchia  lo  the  Pvao.  like  Ihe 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  Philalellies  thinks  there  would  he  ten,  as 
there  are  ten  Bulge. 
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SbIvo  ch'  a  queato  i  rollo,  e  nol  coperchia; 
Montar  polrctc  sq  per  la  ruina, 
Che  siaoc  in  costa.  c  ncl  fondo  soperchin."— * 

Whereupon  he  answered:  "  Nearer  than  thou  bus- 
pectest  there  is  a  bridge-way,  which  juts  out  from 
the  vast  encircling  cliff,  and  spans  all  these  cruel 
valleys,  save  that  in  this  one  it  is  broken  down, 
and  does  not  run  over  it ;  ye  will  be  able  to 
clamber  up  by  the  mass  of  ruins  that  slopes 
against  the  side,  and  rises  in  a  heap  upon  the 
bottom." 

On  hearing  this,  Virgil  comprehends  Malacoda's 
deceptive  directions  ;  and  his  indignation  and  shame 
at  having  been  duped  are  such,  that  for  a  few  seconds 
he  cannot  utter  a  word.  He  then  expresses  his  an- 
noyance in  somewhat  bitter  words,  but  the  Friar 
retorts  that  the  mendacity  of  a  Demon  is  so  well 
known,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  believed  him. 

Virgil  is  anything  but  pacified  by  this  homily,  and 
strides  away  in  great  wrath.  Dante  follows  him,  and 
they  direct  their  steps  towards  the  heap  of  dibris 
by  which  they  are  going  to  climb  out  of  the  Bolgia. 


Lo  Duca  atetle  un  poco  a  teetH  china, 

Poi  disse  : — "  Mai  contava  la  bisogna  t 
Colui,  che  i  peccator  di  I&  uneina." — 


140 


*iul fondo  soperchia  :  Compare  Inf.  xii,  7-9,  where  Dante  de- 
scribes a  possible  means  of  descent  by  the   ruins  of  the  tlifT 
that  had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  : — 
"  Che  da  cima  del  monle,  ondc  si  mossc, 
Al  plann  £  si  la  roccia  discoscesa, 
Ch'  aicuna  via  darebbc  a  chi  su  fosse." 
f  Ui  fcisofiiM  :  Nuniiiicci  {Teorica  de' NoiHi,  p.  i^o)  derives  ibis 
word  from  the  Old   French  btsoiigiii,  and  besides  the  present 
passage  quotes  from  the  Proven9al  work  of  Vila  dc  Bertrand  dc 
Born  :  "  E  '1  pairc  [falher]  li  dava  ceria  liurazion  de  dcniers  per 
vianda  e  per  so  que  bcaoigna  I'  era," 


per 
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E  il  frate  ; — "  lo  udi'  gii  dire  a  Bologna  * 
Del  Diavol  vizii  assai,  Ira  i  quali  udi' 
Ch'  efiii  6  bugiardot  e  padre  di  mcniogna." — 

Appresso  il  Duca  a  gran  pass)  sen  gi,  \  145 

Turbalo  un  poco  d'  ira  nel  scmbiante  ; 
Ond'  io  dagl'  incarcati  mi  parti' 

Dietro  alle  paste  delle  care  pi  ante. 

My  Leader  stood  for  a  while  with  head  bent  down, 
then  said  :  "  III  related  thai  matter  he  (Malacoda) 
who  hooks  up  the  sinners  yonder."  And  the 
Friar ;  ''  In  former  days  at  Bologna  I  used  to  hear 
tell  of  vices  enough  of  the  Devil,  among  which  I 
heard  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies." 
My  Leader  then  walked  away  with  great  strides, 
somewhat  disturbed  with  anger  in  his  mien : 
whereupon  I  (also)  departed  from  the  heavy-laden 
(spirits),  following  in  the  traces  of  the  beloved  feel. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Virgil  bowed  his  head  in 
indif^nalion  and  shame,  when  he  thought  that  a 
Barrator  had  duped  him,  and  that  a  Hypocrite  had 
put  him  right.  Malacoda  wanted  to  retain  Virgil  in 
the  toils,  for  it  is  the  common  practice  of  Barrators 
to  detain   men   within   the   precincts  of  the  Court 


*Kdi'  gi4  din  a  Bologna:  Scarta/zin!  thinks  that  Calalano 
must  have  heard  this  when  studying  at  Bologna  under  the 
great  mastcra  of  Scholastic  Theology. 

fbugiiirJo:  Compare /ii/i/r  viii.  44  ;  "Ye  arc  of  your  father 
the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  He  was  a 
murderer  from  Ihe  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  be- 
cause there  was  no  truth  in  him.  Whfn  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 
speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the  father  of  il." 

t  a  gra<i  finsi  icn  gl :  Homer  (Drfj'ss.  xi,  538-540)  describes 
the  shade  of  Achilles  striding  grandly  away,  gratified  at  the 
news  of  his  son's  renown  : — 

"  &s  ('(^(ifii)!',  ^vxi)  "•  troSiiireor  AlatifSao 
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where  they  have  influence.  Benvenutn  mentions 
an  incident  which  Petrarch  (his  intimate  friend)  wit- 
nessed at  Avignon:  "Two  Cardinals,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  were  coming  out  from  the 
Pope's  audience.  At  the  gate  were  awaiting  them 
many  petitioners,  with  which  that  city  (Avignon), 
detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  always  filled. 
These,  when  they  saw  their  patrons,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  their  betrayers,  from  whom  they 
had  great  expectations,  commenced  a  clamour  round 
them,  each  asking  what  success  his  petition  to  the 
Pope  had  met  with.  Whereupon  one  of  the  two 
Cardinals,  without  the  smallest  embarrassment  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  questions,  perfectly  callous  to 
the  misfortunes  of  these  unhappy  persons,  untouched 
by  any  shame  on  his  own  account,  and  a  perfect 
master  of  deceit,  began  to  give  an  answer  to  each 
in  turn,  as  to  what  chances  he  had,  as  to  what  the 
Pope  had  answered  touching  his  particular  business, 
and  in  such  manner  with  the  most  shameful  effron- 
tery got  rid  of  one  after  the  other ;  some  going  away 
with  happy  faces,  and  some  in  deep  dejection,  accord- 
ing to  what  answer  they  had  each  received.  There- 
upon the  other  Cardinal,  more  noble  by  nature,  and 
with  greater  compunction  of  conscience,  and  who, 
had  he  not  belonged  to  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
might  really  have  been  a  good  man,  turned  to  his 
colleague  and  said  in  jest :  '  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
delude  poor  people  in  that  way,  and  at  your  caprice 
to  invent  the  answers  of  the  Pope,  whom  as  you 
know,  we  have  not  only  not  seen  to-day,  but  have 
been  unable  to  see  for  several   days   past  ? '      But 
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that  hoary  old  Barrator  rcpHed  :  '  Are  you  not 
ashamed  rather,  to  have  such  dull  wit,  as  to  have 
been  so  long  a  time  without  learning  the  customs  of 
the  Court  ? '  When  the  bystanders  heard  this,  they 
all  burst  out  laughing,  and  extolled  the  retort  of 
that  old  rascal,  and  said  he  must  be  a  person  of  the 
greatest  sagacity  and  intelligence,  who  had  learned 
how  to  He  and  deceive  with  such  readiness.  But 
when  Petrarch,  who  was  there,  heard  this,  he  was 
struck  with  amazement,  and  bowed  his  head,  with 
no  less  indignation  and  wrath,  than  did  Virgil,  when 
he  detected  the  fraud  of  Malacoda." 


END   OF   CANTO   XXIll. 
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CANTO  XXIV. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (CONTiNuku)— THE  SEVENTH  BOLGIA: 
THE  THIEVES-THE  SERI'ENTS— VANNI  FUCCI. 


In  this  Canto  and  the  next  Dante  relates  the  punish- 
ment of  Thieves,  who,  according  to  the  definition  of 
the  Anonimo  Fiorenltua,  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
Those  whose  robberies  were  sacrilegious  are  spoken 
of  in  the  present  Canto,  while  the  peculiar  torments 
of  the  other  class,  which  comprise  all  other  kinds  of 
Thieves,  are  recounted  in  Canto  xxv. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  60,  Dante  describes 
the  abatement  of  Virgil's  wrath,  the  toilsome  ascent 
by  the  ruins  of  the  broken  bridge,  by  means  of  which 
the  Poets  quit  the  Sixth  Bolgia.  and  how  Dante's 
failing  strength  and  spirit  are  revived  by  the  noble 
words  with  which  Virgil  stimulates  him  to  fresh 
exertion. 

In  Division  11,  from  ver.  61  to  ver.  96,  we  read  of 
the  Poets'  descent  over  the  declining  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Seventh  Bolgia,  until  they  reach  its  inner 
and  lower  rampart,  from  which  through  the  profound 
gloom,  their  eyes  are  just  able  to  discern  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Thieves. 

In  Divisiim  III,  from  ver.  97  to  ver.  120,  they  wit- 
ness the  appalling  penalty  of  one  of  the  shades. 
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In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  I2i  to  ver.  151,  the  shade 
reveals  hi  mself  as  Vanni  Facci,  and  then,  after  relating 
his  crime,  predicts  the  great  changes  that  shall  take 
place  at  Pistoja,  his  native  city. 

Divisioti  I. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Canto,  we 
saw  Virgil's  ill-repressed  indii^nation  at  finding  broken 
down  the  bridge  to  which  Malacoda  had  directed  him. 
Dante,  on  seeing  the  emotion  of  Virgil,  has  attributed 
it  to  fear  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the 
Sixth  Bolgia,  and  is  greatly  alarmed.  But  as  they 
approach  the  ruins  of  the  bridge,  he  is  sensibly  re- 
lieved on  seeing  Virgil  turn  to  him  with  a  gentle  and 
smiling  countenance.  In  one  of  his  happiest  similes, 
Dante  describes  how  his  terrors  then  vanished  as 
speedily  as  the  hoar-frost  that  covers  the  grass  at 
break  of  day.  in  early  spring,  vanishes  under  the 
Sun's  rays  ;  and  how  the  poor  peasant,  who  on  seeing 
the  hoar-frost  has  given  way  to  despair  lest  his  sheep 
should  perish,  at  once  takes  heart  on  seeing  the  thaw, 
and  drives  them  forth  contentedly  to  their  feeding- 
ground. 

In  (juella  parte  dc]  giovinetlo  anno 

Che  il  aole  i  crin  sotlo  I'  Aquario  tcmpra,* 
B  gi&  le  nolti  al  mezzndl  sen  vanno  :  ^ 


*tempra  .  .  .  i  crin  ;  The  following  Commentators  take  Um- 
pra  here  to  mean  Iha!  the  Sun  lempers  the  cold  of  his  locks, 
that  is,  makes  his  ra)-s  stronger  and  tL'iirtncr  as  winter  changes 
into  spring  :  Lana,  Wilte,  Philakthn,  Blanc,  Scartazzini,  Frati- 
celli,  Camerini,  Lord  Vernon,  Cesari,  Polctlo,  and  the  Danish 
translator  Molbech. 

t  U  notii  al  memadi  ien  vaiino  :  Witte'a  interpretation  "gegen 
Suden,"  alao  that  of  the  Ollimu  and  several  other  excellent 
authorities,  is  the  one  I  follow,  rather  than  the  more  common 
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Quando  la  brina  in  sulla  lerra  assempra* 
L'  imagine  di  sua  sorella  bianca, 
Ma  poco  dura  alia  sua  penna  Icmpra;t 

Lo  viliancllo,  |  a  cui  la  roba  manca. 

Si  leva  e  guarda,  c  vcde  la  campagna 
Biancheggiar  tutta,  ond'  el  si  baltt  I'  anca  : 

Ritorna  in  casa,  c  qui  e  lik  si  lagna. 

Come  il  tapin  §  che  non  sa  cbe  si  faccia ; 
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translation,  "  the  nights  are  progressing  towards  half  the  day," 
i.e.  the  Equinox  is  approaching.  The  astronomer  Antonelli 
(in  Tommasfo's  Commentary)  says :  "e  quindi  allorchS  le 
lunghe  notti  han  cominciatn  il  lor  passaggio  dall'  emisfero 
nostra  a  quallo  di  mezzo  di  per  I'  oppasto  moto  del  Sole 
islesso,  che  procedcnte  da  Austro,  si  apprcssa  ormai  all'  Equa- 
torc."  As  the  days  gets  longer  and  the  Sun  advances  towards 
the  North,  Ihe  long  nights  get  shorter  and  retire  towards  the 
South.  Gelli  is  very  decided  in  rejecting  the  inlerprelalion  of 
the  Equinox  being  referred  to. 

* asitmpra  :  See  Gran  Disionario.  s.v.  assemprart :  "Come 
diccvano  [gli  anlichi]  Bscmplarc  nel  senso  di  Copiare,  Ritrarre 
da  un  cscmplare."  Therefore  we  arc  to  Cake  it  that  aisemprare 
was  an  old  Italian  word  signifying  "  to  copy."  Blanc  (Saggio) 
thinks  that  here  it  means  "  to  draw,  to  depict,  to  trace,  to 
portray,  to  write,"  and  that  the  hoar-frost  sketches  on  the 
ground  the  image  of  her  sister,  the  snow.  It  must  be  taken  in 
immediate  connection  with  alia  sua  penti^  Ifinpra.  {See  stm- 
brare  scmhiare  and  all  ils  cognate  words  in  Donkin's  Etymo- 
logical DUtiiniary).  Dante  uses  the  word  in  the  Vita  Nuowt, 
g  I  :  "Ic  parole,  le  quali  £  mio  inlendimento  d'  assemprare  in 
qucsto  libelln,"  etc. 

ipoco  dura  alia  sha  pcnna  Irmpra :  Scartazzini  says  that 
Dante  has  given  a  personality  to  the  hoar-frost,  and  has  placed 
in  her  hand  a  pen  with  which  she  copies,  and  retraces  in  her- 
self the  semblance  of  her  white  sister  ;  but  as  the  fine  mending 
of  the  point  of  the  pen  is  not  maintained,  the  image  she  is  de- 
signing, from  constant  use,  loses  its  accuracy  )  or,  in  plain 
words,  as  the  day  gets  warmer,  the  hoar-frost  disappears  under 
the  rays  of  the  Sun. 

I  villaiKllii :  A  modification  of  vilhiiio,  "  one  who  dwells  in  a 
country  homestead  (villa)  for  the  purpose  of  leadmg  llocka." 
Also  "  one  who  tills  the  soil,  a  husbandman." 

ij  tttpin  :  Tapitio  is  derived  from  Che  Greek  rairiwat^  which 
the  Gran  Dizionario  says  primarily  meant  "of  humble  condi- 
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Poi  riede.  e  la  speranza  rmgavagna,* 
Vcggendo  11  mondo  aver  cangiato  faccia 
In  poco  d'  ora.  e  prende  suu  vincastro, 
E  fuor  le  pecorellc  a  paacer  caccia. 

In  that  part  of  the  youthful  year  in  which  the  Sun 
tempers  his  locks  (i.e.  warms  his  rays)  beneath 
Aquarius,  and  when  the  (long)  nights  have  be^un 
to  pass  away  (from  the  Northern  hemisphere)  to 
the  South  ;  when  the  hoar-frost  traces  upon  the 
ground  the  image  of  her  white  sister  (the  snow); 
but  not  long  does  the  fine  mending  of  her  pen  last 
[i.e.  as  it  thaws,  the  resemblance  of  hoar-frost  to 
snow  fades  away);  the  peasant,  whose  fodder  is 
running  short,  arises,  and  looks  out  and  sees  the 
plain  all  white,  whereat  he  smites  his  thigh  :  turns 
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tion,"  but   in  debased   later  Greek,  came  to  signify   miurtUo. 
Donkin,  Etynol.  Did.  s.v.  Fr.  se  lapir,  with  all  ils  derivations, 

fiarticularly  explains  that  the  "Italian  lapiiio,  poor,  is  probably 
rom  mirfu'ilt."  LitlrS  observes  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  lapin 
had  the  same  signification  in  France.  In  Boccaccio,  Occam. 
Giorn.  iii.  Nov.  7,  the  word  tiipinn  and  tapinari  occurs  twice  : 
"  Non  6  molto  maggiore  1'  ucciderlo,  o  il  mandarin  in  esilio 
tiipiiiandci  [in  misery]  per  lo  mondo."  And  ihiJ.  :  "  E  che  vol 
del  suo  esilio  e  dello  essere  andato  lapin  per  lo  mondo  settc 
anni  non  siate  cagione,  queato  non  si  pud  ncgare."  Dante 
uses  the  word  again  in  Inf.  xxx,  91  ;  "  li  due  tapini."  See  also 
Michelangelo  Buonarottj  il  Giovane,  La  Fitra,  Giorn  iii.  Act 
a,  sc,  12  :— 

"  c  inopie 
Di  pedanti  mcschini 
E  d'  ingegni  tapini," 

* ringavagna  :  This  word  was  in  1560,  Gelli  says,  in  use 
along  the  Genoese  Riviera,  where  gavagtii  was  the  name  for 
certain  baskets,  therefore  ringavagna  here  signifies,  "  he  re- 
place.-i  hope  in  his  basket,"  i.t.  "recovers  hope."  1  Rnd gavagno 
or  cavagno  in  the  Gran  Dirionario,  as  meaning  ciineslro,  a 
basket.  Benvenulo  says ;  "cavagnacst  cista  ruslicana,"  and 
he  remarks  how  happily  selected  the  word  has  been  by  Dante 
as  adapted  to  the  description  of  a  rural  subject  {upliine  comfieltl 
maUriat  ruilicaiiM).  Throughout  the  Bucolics  Virgil  makes 
similar  comparisons  and  metaphors  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  his  subject. 
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back  into  bis  house,  and  goes  up  and  down  grumb- 
ling, like  a  poor  wretch  who  knows  not  what  to 
do;  then  he  comes  out  again,  and  (on  giving 
another  look  out)  recovers  hope  (/''.  stores  hope 
up  again  in  his  basket),  observing  that  in  a  little 
while  the  face  of  the  earth  has  changed  (owing  to 
the  hoar-frost  having  melted  under  the  rays  of  the 
risen  Sun),  and  he  catches  up  his  crook,  and  drives 
the  sheep  forth  to  pasture. 

Dante,  having  described  the  precise  time  of  year, 
by  which  he  means  the  end  of  winter  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring,  now  brings  forward  the  proposi- 
tion to  which  he  had  made  the  comparison,  in  order 
to  show  how  it  will  happen  that  a  man  may,  almost 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  be  reduced  to  the 
depths  of  despair,  and  as  suddenly  be  restored  to 
cheerfulness.  Just  in  like  manner  he  wishes  to 
show  how  he  fell  into  deep  dejection  on  seeing 
Virgil  walk  away  with  such  perturbation  and  wrath 
exhibited  in  his  countenance,  but  was  re-animaled 
on  Virgil  turning  to  him  soon  afterwards  with  a  face 
which  showed  no  trace  of  his  former  vexation. 
Cos!  mi  fece  sbigotlir  lo  Mastro, 

Quand'  io  fill  vidi  si  torbar  la  fronte, 
E  cosi  losto  al  mal  giunsc  lo  impiasiro  :  • 
ChS  come  noi  vtnimmo  al  guasto  ponte, 

Lo  Duca  a  me  si  volse  con  quel  piglio  20 

Dolce,t  ch'  io  vidi  prima  a  pi£  del  monlc. 


*  to  impiasiro :  Compare  Petrarch,   Trlunfo  lUlla  Fuiiiti,  Cap. 
ii,  Tertina  43  :  — 

"  E  chi  de'  nostri  duci,  che  'n  duro  astro 

Paasir  I'  Eufrate,  fece  '1  mal  eoverno, 
Air  ilaliche  doglie  fiero  impiastro  ?  " 
tfOM  quel  piglio  Dolce:   Here  again  we  have  piglio.  "mien," 
rhyming  witji  figlin,  "  grasp,"  as  in  Inf.  xxii,  75,  which  see,  and 
read  my  note  upon  it.    Although  the  rfoto/i^Jwlo  which  Dante 
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Thus  did  the  Master  make  me  feel  dismay,  when 
I  perceived  his  countenance  so  disturbed,  and  jusl 
as  quiclfly  came  the  plaster  to  the  wound.  For  as 
we  reached  the  ruined  bridge,  my  Leader  turned  to 
me  with  the  gentle  mien  which  I  first  observed  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain, 

Virgil  casts  his  eye  attentively  over  the  ruins  of 
the  broken-down  bridge,  and  after  a  short  pause  for 
reflection,  seizes  firm  hold  of  Dante  Worn  behind, 
and  half  lifts,  half  impels  him  forwards  up  the 
precipitous  and  rugged   ascent  (see  Woodcut  00  p. 

214). 

Le  brace la  aperse,  dope  alcun  consiglio 
Eletto  Geco,  riguardando  prima 
Ben  la  ruina,  e  diedemi  di  piglio.'*' 


alludes  in  the  present  passage  is  not  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Virgil,  we  are  all  the  aame 
led  lo  infer  it  from  the  persuasive  words  used  by  Virgil  to 
induce  Dante  to  follow  him  into  Hell ;  which  words  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  great  charm  of  manner.  Beatrice 
implies  as  much  when  {Inf.  ii,  67-69)  she  says  to  Virgil ; — 
"  Or  muovi,  e  con  la  tua  parola  ornata, 

E  con  cih  M  h  mestleri  al  sue  camparc, 
L'  aiuta  si,  ch'  io  ne  sia  consolata." 
The  first  mention  of  Virgil's  encouraging  tenderness  to  Dante 
Is  in  Inf.  iii,  19-21  :— 

"  E  poiehS  la  sua  mano  alia  mia  pose. 

Con  licto  volto,  ond'  io  mi  confortai, 
Mi  mise  denlro  nllc  segrele  cose." 
*  dieilemi  di  piglio :  Biagioli   draws  attention   to  a  passage 
in  the  Ca'ttii'iicr^,  or  to  speak  correctly,  in  Canxonr  ii,  of  the 
Rime  Aft'cti/e,  attributed  to  Dante,  but  more  probably  imitated 
from  him,  which  illustrates  both  doUi  piglio  and  dar  di  pigUo : — 
"  Poi  guardo  1'  amorosa  e  bella  bocca, 

La  spaziosa  fronte  e  il  vago  piglio, 

Li  bianchi  denti,  e  '1  dritto  naso  c  'I  ciglio 

Polito  e  brun,  talchi  dipinto  pare. 

II  vago  mio  pensiero  allor  mi  tocca 

Dicendo  ;  Vedi  allegro  dar  di  piglio 

In  su  quel  labbro  sottile  e  vermiglio 

Che  d'  ogni  dolce  saporito  pare." 


as 
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E  come  quei  che  adopera  ed  estima, 

Che  scmpre  par  che  innan^i  ai  proveggia  ; 
CoeI,  Icvando  me  su  v4r  la  cima 

D'  un  ronchion,  avviaava  un'  altra  scheggia, 

Dicendo : — "  Sopra  quella  poi  t'  aggrappa ;  * 
Ma  tcnta  pria  a'  h  tal  ch'  ella  ti  reggia."^ 

He  opened  hia  arms,  after  taking  some  counsel 
within  himself,  first  closely  surveying  the  ruins, 
and  laid  hold  of  me.  And  as  one  who  executes  a 
work  and  calculates,  who  always  seems  to  make 
provision  beforehand;  so  he,  as  he  lifted  me  up 
towards  the  summit  of  one  great  rock,  had  his 
eye  upon  another  crag,  saying :  "  Clamber  up 
on  to  that  one  next ;  but  first  try  if  it  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  thee." 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  in  Malebolge  Virgil 
usually  lifted  Dante  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him 
whenever  they  had  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  any 
Bolgia,  or  to  issue  from  it.  He  did  so  when  they 
had  to  descend  into  the  Bolgia  of  the  Simonists, 
and  carried  him  up  again  out  of  it ;  when  pursued 
by  the  Demons,  he  took  Dante  on  his  breast  and 
slid  down  the  cliff  into  the  Bolgia  of  the  Hypocrites ; 
but  now  he  partly  lifts  and  partly  helps  him  to 
clamber  up  by  himself,  and  he  does  so,  for  the 
reason  that  whereas  in  the  former  Bolge  the  cliffs 
were  too  precipitous  for  the  foot  of  man,  in  this 
Bolgia   the   ruins  of  the   bridge   offer   a   sufficient. 


*  1'  aggrappa  :  The  verb  aggrappars  signifies  "  to  dutch  tightly 
by  hooking  on  with  both  hands  curved."  In  Inf.  xvi,  t33-i35, 
ihe  word  is  used  to  dcacribe  the  fouling  of  an  anchor  caught 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  : — 

"  SI  come  lorna  colui  che  va  giuso 

Taloru  a  Eolvcr  1'  Jincora,  ch'  aggrappa 
O  scoglio  od  altro  che  nel  marc  h  chiuso." 

11.  K 
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though  difficult  mode  of  ascent.  It  is  not  without 
the  severest  exertion  that  Dante  is  able  to  surmount 
the  cliff,  showing.  Benvenuto  thinks,  how  hard  it  is 
to  escape  from  the  toils  of  the  Hypocrites,  who  are 
able  to  deceive  the  verj'  elect.  If  however  it  was 
difficult  for  the  Poets  to  quit  the  Bol/ria,  Dante 
remarks  that  for  the  lead-begirt  Hypocrites  it  would 
have  been  impossible.  Dante  then  gives  a  topo- 
graphical explanation,  by  which  he  demonstrates 
that  owing  to  the  amphitheatrical  inclination  of 
MaUholgc  towards  the  great  Central  Pit,  the  dis- 
tance they  have  now  to  ascend  is  considerably 
shorter  than  that  down  which  Virgil  had  previously 
glided  with  Dante  in  his  arms. 

Non  era  via  da  vestito  di  cappa, 

Ch£  noi  appcna,  ei  IJevc,  cd  io  sospinto, 
Potevam  su  montar  di  chiappa  jn  chiappa.* 

E  se  non  fosse  che  da  quel  precinto, 

Pifi  che  dair  altra,  era  la  casta  carta,  35 

Non  90  di  liii,  ma  io  sarei  ben  vinto. 


*di  chiup/'u  in  chiappa  :  Both  Blanc  and  Scarla/zini  derive 
[hiappa  from  the  Old  High  German  Klappa,  and  interpret  it  "  a 
projection  of  rock."  Buti  says:  "  di  picira  in  pUlrn."  Ben- 
venuto; "i/j  lupiiii  in  lapidcm,"  and  adds;  "the  metaphor  is 
happy,  for  chiappa  is  the  convex  part  of  the  tiles  with  which 
are  covered  Ihc  roofs  of  houses.  And  as  the  man  who  walks 
upon  the  roofs  of  houses  must  do  ao  very  slowly  and  carefully 
unless  he  would  fall  and  break  his  neck,  sp  did  Dante  in  this 
rou^h  place,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  run  the  risk  of  falling 
head  downwards."  In  the  Genoese  dialect  chiappa  means  a 
alab  of  stone  {lastra  di  pi^tra).  The  Gran  Dixionario  says  thai 
chiappa  is  any  object  convenient  for  the  hand  to  lay  hold  of 
(mso  comoda  a  potirsi  chiappare),  and  refers  to  this  very  pasH- 
age.  This  interpretation  encites  great  indignation  in  Blanc 
!l  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  in  Tuscany,  at  the  present  day, 
chiappa  docs  signify  something  to  lay  hold  of.  As  a  low  ex- 
pression of  the  populace  chiappa  is  quite  a  common  word  for 
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Ma  perche  Malebolge  in  vCr  la  porta  ' 

Del  baesjssimo  pozzo  tutia  pende. 

Lo  aito  di  ciaacuna  valle  porta 
Che  r  una  coata  surge  e  1"  altra  scende:  40 

No  way  was  it  for  one  robed  in  a  (leaden)  cloak, 
for  scarcely  could  we,  he  light  (being  a  spirit),  and 
1  pushed  up  (by  him),  mount  up  from  crag  to  crag. 
And  had  il  not  been  that  on  that  (lower)  boundary 
the  cliff  was  shorter  than  on  the  other  side— I 
know  not  about  him — but  I  must  certainly  have 
been  overcome.  But  because  the  whole  of  Male- 
bolge  inclines  towards  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  pit, 
the  position  of  each  valley  necessitates  that  one 
side  rises  higher,  and  the  other  is  lower. 

The  outer  rampart  from  which  they  descend  into 
esch  Boigia  is  always  a  good  deal  higher  than  that 
which  they  see  in  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley.  When,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  which 
they  always  do  with  a  considerable  descent,  they 
reach  the  lower  rampart,  and  stand  on  its  causeway 
or  boundary  line  (procinlo),  they  find  themselves  upon 
the  higher  rampart  of  the  Bolgia  which  they  are  to 
visit  next. 

Gelli,  following  the  conjectures  of  GiambuUari, 
estimates  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two 
ramparts  of  each  Bolgia  at  105  ells  (bracHa),  i.e.  210 
feel. 

The  Poets  have  now  accomplished  the  toilsome 
ascent,  and  have  reached  the  topmost  stone  of  the 
ruined  mass.     They  find  themselves  standing  upon 


any   protuberant   part   of  the  body.      Hut  whether  the  right 
interpretation  be  "from  rock  to  rock,"  or  "from  hold  to  hold," 
the  meanios  is  Ibe  same,  thai  Dante  ascended  by  each  rock 
thai  offered  a  hold  for  bis  hand  to  clutch. 
IL  K2 
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the  summit  of  the  embankment  or  rampart  which  is 
the  causeway  between  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Bolge. 
Immediately  behind  them  lies  the  Valley  of  the 
Hypocrites;  before  them  that  of  the  Thieves,  to 
reach  which  they  have  to  traverse  the  breadth  of  the 
causeway,  whatever  thai  may  have  been. 

On  this  Ptre  Berthier  (Commentary  on  the  Inferno) 
remarks :  "  Se  in  una  costa  di  terreno  si  cavano  fossi 
oriitzontali  e  paralleH,  ci  saranno  due  sorte  di  argini 
o  sponde,  per  tutti  i  fossi :  gii  uni  verso  i  fossi  prece- 
denti,  e  gti  altri  verso  i  fossi  seguenti.  I  primi 
saranno  piii  alti  dei  secondi  in  proporzione  del  pendio 
de!  terreno,  e  supposto  il  fondo  on>zontale  della  ugua- 
glianza  o  disuguaglianza  della  inclinazione  rispet- 
tiva  delle  sponde."  And  Pere  Berthier  commends 
this  further  explanation  by  Poletto :  "  Tutte  ie  bolge 
hanno  la  medesima  larghezza  e  profondila,  e  per 
consequenza  gli  argini  hanno  tutti  la  medesima  iU 
tezza,sempre  attendendo  che  la  sponda  interiore  d'  una 
bolgia  e  di  circa  un  terzo  piu  bassadell'  opposta  este- 
riore.  Per  conseguente  abbiamo  che  il  piano  d'  una 
bolgia,  a  chi  facesse  viaggio  verso  il  centro,  sara 
sempre  piu  alto  del  piano  della  bolgia  seguente,  e  piu 
basso  di  quello  della  precedente  ;  e  percio  la  differenza 
d'  altezza  fra  la  sponda  esteriore  e  I'  interiore  di  cJa- 
scuna  bolgia  potra  calcolarsi,  presumibilmente,  eguale 
alia  differenza  di  livello  fra  una  bolgia  e  1'  altra." 

Noi  pur  venimmo  alfine  in  sulla  punla* 
Onde  I'  ultima  pietra  si  scoscendc. 

•iH  sutla  funfa :  Benvcnuto  ejtplBinB this:  "finaliterperveni- 
mus  ad  extremilalcin  hujus  pontis.  ondc  /'  ultima  pitra,  scilicet 
pontis  prEcdicti  fracli,  si  scosccndi,  id  est,  dividilur  et  separatur 
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La  lena  m'  era  del  polmon  si  munta 

Quando  fui  su,  ch'  io  nan  potea  pi^  oltre, 

Anzi  mi  assisi  nella  prima  punta.  45 

At  length  however  we  got  u|i  to  the  point  from 
which  the  last  stone  (of  the  ruined  bridge)  breaks 
off  (from  the  bridgeway  leading  to  the  next 
bridge).  The  breath  was  so  exhausted  (//(. 
milked)  from  my  lungs  when  I  was  up,  that  I 
could  (move)  no  further,  nay,  I  sal  me  down  on 
my  first  arrival. 

It  is  evident,  Ikim  II.  61-63,  ^^^^  the  ascents  up  to 
the  crests  of  the  successive  arches  are  exceedingly 
steep  and  laborious,  especially  that  one  now  before 
the  Poets,  and  Virgil  does  not  allow  Dante  much  re- 
pose. In  wfirds  of  singular  beauty  and  pciwer  he 
urges  him  to  throw  off  all  weakness,  for  it  is  only  by 
a  life  of  exertion  and  self-sacrifice  that  a  man  can 
deserve  renown  ;  without  it  he  would  be  but  as  a 
wind  that  passeth  away.  Dante  has  an  inhnitely 
greater  ascent  than  this  to  make,  namely,  In  scale  the 
Cornices  of  the  Mountain  of  t'urgatoiy,  and  he  must 
not  think  that  his  recent  departure  from  the  Hypo- 
crites is  to  mark  the  end  of  his  toil. 

Gelli  admires  the  moral  pointed  in  Virgil's  words 
to  Dante,  which  seem  to  imply  that  for  a  man  to  live 
a  Christian  hfe,  it  will  not  suffice  for  him  to  depart 


a  petra  alterlus  pontis  intcgrl."  I  imagine,  as  explained  in 
Canto  xviii.  that  each  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  of  Male- 
6()/gc  was  a  conlinuously  deacffnding  bridgeway  thai  ran  both 
across  the  ramparts  Iripe)  and  the  fosses  (/}iilg(\  and  when 
crossing  the  Bol^e  rose  up  into  arches  from  the  crests  ol  which 
the  bridges  descended  lo  a  level  considerably  lower.  Carlyle 
says  in  a  note  :  "  The  whole  place  lends  downwards  to  Satan, 
and  the  valleys,  lying  like  successive  rings  on  the  steep  hang- 
ing ground,  have  the  outer  side  high  and  the  inner  low. 
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from  sin,  but  that  he  ts  also  bound  to  do  active  good. 
And  that  is  why  Virgil  now  repioves  Dante  for 
sitting  down,  reminding  him  that  the  time  is  short, 
and  that  he  must  be  up  and  doing. 

^"Omai  tonvien  che  lu  cosi  ti  spoltre," — * 

Oisse  11  Maestro, — "  ch£  sedendo  in  piuma 
In  fama  non  si  vien,*!-  ni  sotto  coltre, 


*  (i  fpottrc  :  S/wlfrire  is  the  conlrary  of  poUrirc,  [he  initial  i 
heing    privative.     PoUrire   according   to   the   Gran    Dizionario 
signities"lo   rot  in   sloth,  to  indulRe  in  idleness."     Compare 
Buonarroti  (the  younger)  La  Fitra,  Giorn.  iv.  Act  iii,  sc.  j : — 
"  Non  piu  ripoao  no,  non  piii  poltrire. 
In  palazzo,  in  palazzo." 
Gelli  observes:  "  Pullro  is  an   old   word   in   uiir  [the  Tuscan] 
language,  and  signifies   'a   bed':  from   it   is  derived  pollronr, 
which  means,  literally,  'one  who  likes  lo  lie  in  bed  ':  (hence 
Ihe  verb  impolirmi'trt  comes  to  be  used  metaphorically,  in  the 
sense  of  letting  oneself  so  sink  into  accidir  and  sloth  that  he 
who  thus  indulges  becomes  a  useless  man  and  of  liltle  con- 
sideration :  and  spoltronirc  is  ihc  conlrarj-  of  this,  signifying 
'to    shalte    aii   sloth    and    idleness.'"      Compare    Fazio   degli 
Uberli,  Ditlamondi),  iii,  5  :— 

"  La  strada  so,  ma  convien  ch'  uom  ai  spoltri." 
f  sedendo  in  piuma  In  fama  iiiiii  si  vUn  :  Compare  Di'KoHfONrfo, 
iv,  4:— 

"Lellor,  lu  dfei  pensar,  che  senza  ardire, 

Sen/a  affanno  solTrir  I'  uomo  non  puote 
Fama  acquislar,  ne  gran  cose  fornire." 
And  Petrarch,  Part  iv  {Sopra  I'ari  Arsomcnti),  Son.  i : — 
"  La  gnla  e  'I  senno  e  I'  nziose  piume 

Hanno  del  mnnda  ogni  vcrtu  sbandjta." 
Di  Siena  remarks  how  throughout  his  poem  Danic  shows  what"" 
value  he  attaches  lo  the  hope  of  leaving  behind  him  a  re- 
nowned name,  and  how,  when  enjoined  by  Cnccin^uida  lo  give 
a  true  report  of  all  that  he  had  said  lo  censure  the  Florentines, 
Danle  fears  on  Ihe  one  hand  Ihe  hoslility  of  the  persons  so 
censured  if  he  repeals  Cacciaguida's  worda,  and  on  the  other 
hand  fears  to  lose  renown  if  he  flinches  from  speaking  ihe 
truth.     See  Par.  xvi,  116-120: — 

"  Ho  io  apprcso  quel  che,  s'  io  ridico, 
A  moiti  lia  sapor  di  forle  agrume  ; 
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Senea  la  qual  chi  sua  vila  conBumii, 

CoIhI  vcstigio  in  terra  di  s4  lascia,  50 

Qiial  fummo  *  in  aer  cd  in  acqua  la  schiuma  : 

E  pero  leva  so,  vinci  1'  ambasciat 

Con  r  animo  che  vince  Ofjni  batlaglia, 
Se  co[  suo  grave  corpo  non  s'  accascia  X 


B  e'  io  al  vcro  son  timido  amico, 
Temo  di  perder  viver  tra  coloro 
Che  questo  tempo  chiameranno  antico." 
Well  may  we  say  of  Dante,  what  he  said  of  Virgil  in  Inf.  ii,  59, 
60:— 

"Di  cui  la  fama  ancor  ncl  mDndo  dura, 
E  durcrS  quanlo  il  moto  lontana." 
*/(iw»w  |for/«»io) ;  Compare  Wisdom  v,  14  :  "  For  the  hope 
of  the  ungodly  is  lihe  dust  that  Is  blown  away  with  the  wind  ; 
like  a  thin  frolh  that  is  driven  away  with  the  storm  ;  like  as 
(he  smoke  that  is  dispersed  here  and  there  with  a  tempest,  and 
pasBCIh  away  as  the  remembrance  of  a  gust  that  tarrielh  but  a 
day." 

tumbascia  :  The  word  in  its  primary  sense  signifies  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathins  that  arises  from  excessive  fatigue  (Latin 
anhelalio,  Greek  iitm'Bia).  Hence  it  comes  to  take  the  meta- 
phorical signification  of  "  fatigue,  toil,  annoyance."  Sec  Inf. 
ixiiji,  96  ;  Purg.  xvi,  39  ;  Par.  xxvi,  1  jj. 

[  s'  aecasda  :  Lord  Vernon  (In/tnio,  Vol.  i)  in  a  note  on  this 
passage  observes:  "We  say  accmciarsi  of  anything,  when, 
being  unable  from  its  great  weight  to  hold  it  up,  we  let  it  go, 
and  it  falls  down.  Here  it  has  the  moral  signiticalion 'pro- 
vided  that  the  spirit  dnes  not  allow  itself  to  be  overcome  by  the 
body,'  or,  in  other  words.  Reason  by  temptation."  Accasciarsi 
distinctly  h:>s  the  sense  of  a  failure  of  the  will  to  employ 
further  resistance.  Blanc  {Vbc.  Danl.^  interprets:  "se  laisscr 
accabler":  Scartaiiini ;  "  lascia  andar  giu  "  ;  Gelli  ;  "pon 
giil  e  abbandonaai."     Compare  Horace  ii,  Sal,  ii,  77*79: — 

"  Corpus  onustum 
Hesternia  viliis  animuni  quoque  praegravat  una, 
Atqae  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae." 
Danle   makes  Virgil   repeat  these  very  words  of  his  almost 
exactly  in  .'K't.  vi,  730-732. 

"  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  ct  coeleslis  origo 
Seminibus,  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  lardanl, 
Tcrrenique  hebetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra." 
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Piii  lunga  scala  convien  che  si  sa^lia :  55 

Non  basta  da  toatoro  esscr  partito: 
Se  tu  m'  inlendi,*  or  fa  si  che  ti  vaglia." 

"  Now  thou  must  needs  thus  shake  off  all  sloth," 
said  the  Master,  "  for  neither  by  redining  upon 
down,  nor  under  coverlets,  does  one  come  lo  fame, 
without  which,  whoever  consumes  his  life,  leaves 
of  himself  the  same  trace  on  earth  as  smoke  in  air 
and  foam  on  water:  and  therefore  rise  up,  con- 
(juer  thy  exhaustion  (lit.  panting)  with  that  spirit 
which  wins  ever)'  battle,  if  it  does  not  allow  itself 
to  be  overcome  by  its  heavy  body,  A  longer  stair- 
way has  yet  lo  he  climbed  :  to  have  departed  from 
these  (i.e.  the  Hypocrites)  is  not  enough  :  if  thou 
underslandest  me,  now  act  so  that  it  may  profit 
thee." 

Dante's  journey  will  not  have  been  accomplished 
when  he  reaches  the  extreme  depths  of  Hell.  Ben- 
venulo  says  that  after  the  Hypocrites,  who  walk  so 
slow,  Dante  will  next  have  to  visit  the  Thieves,  who 
prowl  about  at  night,  gliding  in  the  dark  over  the 
ground  as  lightly  as  serpents. 

Dante  is  completely  reanimated  by  Virgil's  admoni- 
tion, and  professes  himself  refreshed  as  well  as  ready 
to  follow  his  leader. 

Leva"  mi  allor,  mostrandomi  fornito 

Meglio  di  lena  ch'  10  non  mi  senlia; 

E  dissi :— "  Va'  ch'  to  son  forte  ed  ardito."— t 


*  5^  tu  m'  iittendi :  Virgil  here  gives  Danle  a  gentle  hint  that 
Beatrice  is  well  wnrlh  the  exertion  Dante  will  make  to  reach 
her. 

i  SoH  forit  td  artlilo :  Amplified  this  would  mean:  "  son  forle 
a  sostcnere  la  fatica  del  cammino,  ed  ardito  ad  intrapendcrla." 
Biagioli  says  this  is  an  idiom  that  includes  the  strength  of  the 
body  and  the  boldness  of  the  soul.  Dante  uses  the  expression 
here  for  a  toilsome  ascent :  and  in  Canto  xvii,  7g-8j,  he  puts 
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Then  I  arose,  letting  myself  Hcem  better  provided 
with  breath  than  I  really  felt;  and  said:  "  Go  on, 
for  I  am  stout  and  fearless." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  hope  of  reward  is  in 
itself  an  alleviation  of  toil. 

Division  II. — The  Poets  pursue  their  course. 
Su  per  lo  scoglio  prcndcmmo  la  via. 

Ch'  era  ronchiaso,  stretto  c  malagevole, 
Ed  erto  piik  assai  chc  quel  di  pria. 

Upward  we  look  our  way  upon  the  rocky  hridge, 
which  was  rugged,  narrow  and  difRcult,  and  much 
Sleeper  than  the  preceding  one. 

Scartazzini  observes  that  this  confirms  what  he 
established  when  commenting  on  Inf.  xviii,  16, 
namely,  that  from  the  encircling  cliffs  of  Mainboigc 
there  ran,  not  one,  but  several  systems  of  bridge- 
ways,  each  of  which  crossed  the  Bclgf.  The  present 
passage  shows  that  they  were  not  all  of  equal  level. 
He  says  that  the  comparison  is  between  one  bridge- 
way  and  another  (/ra  scoglio  e  scuglip) ;  and  by  scoglio 
he  does  not  understand  one  single  bridge  over  one 
single  Bolgia,  but  a  bridgeway,  or  system  of  bridges, 
crossing  all  the  ten  Bolgc.  Of  these  systems  there 
were  several,  like  the  spokes  in  a  wheel.  Some 
MSS.  and  editions  read  qiwi  di  pria  instead  of  quel 
di  pria,  which  all  the  more  confirms  Scartazzini's 
explanation. 

nearly  the  same  words  in  the  mouth  of  Virgil  when  they  are 
about  to  face  the  perils  of  the  descent  into  MaUbolgc  on  the 
back  of  Geryon  : — 

"Trovai  l«  Diica  mio  ch'  era  aalito 

Gil  in  fulla  groppa  del  (icro  animate, 
E  disse  a  me  :  '  Or  sii  forte  ed  ardito. 
Omai  Bi  ECendc  per  hi  fatte  scale,'" 
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As  the  Poets  are  climbing  up  the  ascent  of  the 
arch,  they  hear,  at  some  distance  ahead  of  them, 
an  angry  voice  uttering  sounds  which  they  cannot 
interpret. 

Parlnndo  andava  per  non  parer  fievole,* 

Onde  una  voce  uscio  dall'  allro  fosao,  65 

A  parole  formar  diaconvenevole.t 
Non  so  che  disse,  ancor  che  sopra  il  dosso 

Fossi  deir  arco  gii  che  varca  quivi ; 

Ma  chi  parlava  ad  ira  parea  mossa. 

I  walked  on  talking  bo  as  not  to  seem  weak, 
whereupon  a  voice  too  inarticulate  to  form  words 
issued  from  the  next  fosse  (i.e.  the  Seventh 
Bolg'ui).  I  know  not  what  it  said,  although  I 
was  already  upon  the  crown  of  the  arch  that 
crosses  here;  but  he  who  was  speaking  seemed 
moved  to  anger. 

Dante  stoops  over  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  and 
strains  his  eyes  downwards,  but  they  are  unable  to 
penetrate  the  deep  gloom  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bolgia, 
whereupon  he  entreats  his  leader  to  descend  the 
bridge  to  the  lower  cliff,  which  seems  to  be  about 
one-third  lower  than  the  other,     Virgil  consents. 


*fiemU:  "  Fib  vole  It.,  Sp.  Prov. /tftfe,  Portg. /(fire.  French 

fdihU,  O.  Fr.  floibU  floibt,  Engl,  feeble ;  from  Jlcl'iliSf  the  first 
(  being  dropped."  (Donkin's  Elynmloi^cal  Dklioimry  of  the 
Riimancf  Languugti).  As  used  in  Ihc  present  passage  it  means 
"weak,  infirm,  fainl." 

i voce  .  .  .  (iisconvcneiioU :  Gelli  understands  by  vnct,  spon- 
taneous sounds,  and  by  parole,  the  deliberately  articulated 
expression  of  the  conceptions  of  man.  This,  he  says,  was 
the  Itiiching  of  Boethius  in  his  Comments  upon  Aristotle. 
He  entirely  disagrees  with  the  interpretation  adopted  by 
Benvenulo:  "voce  ...  if  formar  parole  diaconvenrvoU,  idesl, 
inhonesta,  qualia  decent  virum  infamen,  qualis  cral  iste." 
Giambullari  follows  Benvenulo, 
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lo  era  vAlto  in  giil ;  ma  gli  occhi  vivi  *' 
Non  polean  ire  al  fondo  per  1'  oscuro  ; 
Perch'  io;  "Maestro,  fa  che  iti  arrivi 

Dall'  altro  cinghio.t  e  dismonliam  lo  moro  ; 
Ch£  com'  i'  oda  quinci  e  non  intendo, 
Cos!  gill  vcggio,  c  nicntc  affiRuro."—  J 
—"  Altra  rtspoata," — disse, — "  non  li  rendo, 

Se  non  lo  far:  ch^  la  domanda  onesta. 
Si  dec  aeguir  coll'  opera  taceodo." 

I  had  bent  downwards ;  but  my  living  eyes  were 
not  able  to  reach  the  bottom  through  the  dark- 
ness: wherefore  I:  "Master,  contrive  to  get  on 
lo  the  next  rampart  (i.e.  the  one  between  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Bolge),  and  let  us  descend 
the  wall  (from  the  bridge  to  the  causeway)  ;  for 
as  from  this  spot  I  hear  and  yet  do  not  under- 
stand, so  I  am  looking  down,  and  nothing  can  I 
discern."  "  No  other  reply,"  said  he,  "  do  I  give 
thee  than  by  the  doing  (what  thou  askest) :  be- 


7° 
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*gli  occhi  vivi ;  Compare  Inf.  xviii,  log-i  1 1 : — 
"  Lo  fondo  i:  cupo  si,  che  non  ci  basta 

Loco  a  veder  senza  monlare  al  dosso 
Deir  arco,  ove  lo  acoglio  piii  soprasla." 
Some  understand  vivi  in  the  sense  of  "  penetrating,"  as  in  xxix, 

5^-55  •■— 

"  Noi  discendemmo  in  sull'  ultima  nva 

Del  lungo  scoglio.  pur  da  man  sinistra, 
Ed  allor  fu  la  mia  vista  piu  viva 
Giii  v*r  lo  fondo," 
+  DaW  allro  cingliio:   Here  Ja  is  "on  lo,"  not  "  from."     Tris- 
sino,  in  his  Farafraai,  interprets  the  passage  thus  :  "  Maestro, 
procura  di  arrivare  all'  ollro  circolar  argine."    Compare  Inf. 
wii,  145-147:— 

"  Barbariccia,  con  gli  allri  suoi  dolente, 

Quattro  ne  fe'  volar  dall'  altra  costa 
Con  tutti  i  raffi." 
t  vcggui  .  .  .  afiguro:    Di  Siena  points  out  that  there  is  a 
notable  difference  between  udirc  and  h\ltmicre ;  as  also  between 
vtdtrt  and  a^gurare.     Compare  Inf.  xviii,  42,  43  :— 

"  '  Di  gii  veder  costui  non  son  digiuno.' 
Percid  a  Rgurarlo  i  piedi  afhssi." 
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cause  the  becoming  request  must  be  followed  by 
its  performance  in  silence." 

The  summary  of  what  has  been  taking  place  and 
is  to  follow  is  lucidly  described  in  the  Commentary 
of  Di  Siena:  "Wonderfully  depicted  is  the  toil- 
some passage  from  the  bottom  of  the  Sixth  Bol^ia, 
in  which  are  the  Hypocrites,  to  the  Eighth  Rampart 
{argine),  which  lies  between  the  fosse  of  the  Thieves 
and  that  of  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors.  The  Poets 
first  clamber  up  by  the  ruins  of  the  broken-down 
bridge  (xxiv,  19-45)  ■  after  a  short  rest  there,  they 
take  their  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  (61-63)  ■  ^y  this  they  reach  the  crown  of  the 
arch  (67,  68) :  here  Dante  hears  from  the  depths  of 
the  Seventh  Bolgia  the  sound  of  a  voice,  the  words 
of  which,  up  at  that  height,  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish, and  as  the  darkness  is  moreover  too  great  for 
his  human  eye  to  pierce  it,  he  begs  Virgil  to  allow 
him  to  get  down  the  lower  cliff  at  the  point  where 
the  lower  end  of  the  bridge  they  are  descending  joins 
on  to  it  (70-75) :  but  [here  is  the  important  point] 
when  they  reach  the  lower  cHff,  they  do  not  go  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Bolgia'  which  is  swarming 
with  poisonous  serpents,  but  they  seem  to  have  gone 
a  little  way  down  the  side  of  the  cliff  by  the  aid  of 
certain  projecting  rocks  which  were  under  the  head 
of  the  bridge  and  formed  a  kind  of  rude  stairway,  up 
which  (xxvi.  13-15)  they  afterwards  re-ascend  and 
resume  their  journey." 

*  That  ihey  do  not  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bolgia  we 
have  distinct  proof,  for  in  Canio  xxv.  35,  Dante  tells  us  that 
three  spirits  came  bcloif  the  spot  where  he  and  Virgil  were 
standing: — 

"  E  Irc  apiriti  venner  soito  noi." 
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On  one  point  only  I  am  not  inclined  to  accept  the 
view  of  Di  Siena.  I  rather  imagine  that  it  was  from 
the  top  of  the  lower  Rampart  that  the  Poets  looked 
down  on  the  Thieves  and  serpents,  and  I  picture  to 
myself  that  the  causeway  of  the  bridge  ran  across 
the  Rampart  not  at  the  same,  but  at  a  higher  level ; 
and  that  the  Poets,  after  crossing  the  bridge,  climbed 
down  the  side  of  the  causeway  (xxiv,  79)  on  to  the 
Rampart,  and  consequently  would  be  forced,  when 
{xxvi,  13)  they  resumed  their  journey,  to  climb  up 
again  from  the  Kampart  to  the  causeway  between 
the  bridges. 

From  this  point  Dante  is  able  to  see  the  terrible 
punishment  of  the  Thieves,  who  are  pursued  and 
bitten  by  serpents." 

Noi  discendemmo  il  ponte  dalla  testa, 

Dove  &'  aggiungc  coll'  ottHva  ripa,  60 

E  poi  mi  fu  la  bolgia  manifcsta : 
E  vidivi  entro  terribile  stipa  + 


*  Benvenuto  remarks  how  appropriate  this  punishment  is  to 
the  crime  ol'  a  Ihief:  first,  because  the  serpent  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  animals,  as  the  thief  is  among  men  ;  the  serpent 
winds  itself  under  stones  and  thf  hiding-places  of  the  earth; 
and  the  thief  in  like  manner,  slipa  under  the  money -changers' 
tables,  borrows  under  ground,  climbs  in  through  windows  or 
trap-doors,  and  seeks  for  dens  and  lurking-holes  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  serpent  when  seen,  or  the  thief  when  discovered, 
all  men  immediately  start  otf  in  pursuit ;  and,  as  the  serpent 
hides  in  the  grass,  so  does  the  thief  ply  his  trade  in  the  dark 
night. 

+  hrribitt  stipa :  Compare  [nf.  xi,  3  : — 

"Venimmo  sopra  piil  crudelc  stipa." 
In  Inf.  xxxi,  36,  Dante  speaking  of  the  air  condensing  the 
vapour,  says  :  "Cio  che  tela  il  vapor  chc  1'  acre  stipa  [i.e. 
crowds  together,  thickens].  Brunonc  Bianchi  says  thai  slipa 
in  the  present  passage  is  moltiludine  aminucchiaia,  Bargigi  calls 
it  mottitudini  di  strpenli  ilipad  e  thiusi  deniro. 
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Di  serpenli,  e  di  si  diversa  mena,* 
Che  la  mcmoria  il  sangue  ancor  mi  scipa.t 
Pifl  non  ai  vanti  Libia  con  sua  rena ;  [  85 

Ch£,  se  chelidri,^  jaculi  e  farce 
Praduce,  e  cencri  con  aimfisibcna. 

*  mena  =  soflt,  spccU.     Compare  Inf.  xvii,  39 : — 
"...  Va,  c  vedi  la  !oi*  mena." 
iscipa  :  Compare  Inf.  vii,  at  :^ 

"  E  pcrchi  nostra  colpa  si  ne  scipa  ? " 
"  Scipare  h  guastare^  allrilari."  (Boccaccio),  Fraticcilj,  Bru- 
none  BJanchi  and  others  think  scipare  is  the  same  as  sciufiare, 
Di  Siena  says  tlial  in  the  Calabrian  vernacular,  they  still  use 
the  verb  aaippayr  for  smdicure  [to  root  ap],  sUrpart,  ipiantarc ; 
and  that  uscippa  is  the  hole  that  is  dug  to  plant  the  vine  in  it, 
destroying  and  extirpating  every  other  plant  or  preceding  vine 
roots.  Lombard)  interprets  the  present  passage:  "Mi  guasta 
il  sangue,  me  lo  fa  agghiacciar  di  spavcnto."  Volpi :  "Scipare 
=  lacerare,  malmenare,  atraziare." 

I  Libia  con  .sua  reiiu  :  Dr.  Moore  {Studies  in  Danie,  i,  p,  238) 
says  on  this  passage :  "  Dante  has  borrowed  the  various  species 
ol  serpents  in  the  seventh  Bolgia,  sorpassinR,  as  he  says,  those 
produced  in  Libya,  from  Lucan's  description  of  the  plagues  of 
Libya  in  Pilars,  ix,  700-721.  The  five  names  given  here  by 
Dante  ail  occur  in  Lucan,  as  well  as  many  others."  "By 
Libya  here  is  meant  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  which  lay 
to  the  west  of  Egypt:  this  name  is  assigned  to  Ihal  district  by 
Dante's  geographical  authorities,  Solimus  and  Orosius.  and  by 
the  Hereford  map,  which  represents  the  medieval  views  on 
that  subject."  (Tozer,  Engl,  Com,  on  the  D.C.).  Compare 
Lucan,  Pilars,  i,   567,  360: — 

"  Due  age  per  Scythiae  populos,  per  inhospita  Syrtis 
Litora,  per  calidas  Libyae  sitieritis  harenas." 
^  clicHdri,  etc.  :  Compare  especially  in  Litcan's  long  descrip' 
tion  in  Phiirs,  ix,  II.  711,  712: — 

"Tractique  via  fumante  Chelydri  ; 
E(  semper  recto  lapsurus  limite  Cenchrls." 
And  II.  71 9-72 1  ; — 

"  Et  gravis:  in  geminum  surgens  caput  Amphisbaena  : 
Et  Natrix,  violator  aquae,  Jaculiquc  volucres, 
Et  contentus  iter  Cauda  sulcare  Pareas." 
Compare  also  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  x,  519-528 : — 
"...  for  now  were  all  transform'd 
Alike,  to  serpents  all.  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot.     Dreadful  was  the  din 
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N£  tante  pcstilenzie  n6  si  ree 

Moatro  giammaj  cnn  lutta  I'  Ellopia, 

N^  con  eid  chc  di  sopra  il  Mar  Rdebo  ee.  90 

We  descended  the  bridge  {i.e.  climbed  down  the 
Bide  of  the  bridgeway)  at  its  head  {just  at  the 
bridge-head),  where  it  joins  on  with  the  Eighth 
Rampart,  and  then  the  Bolgia  was  disclosed  to 
me;  and  1  saw  within  it  a  fearful  swarm  of  ser- 
pents, and  of  such  variety  of  species,  that  the 
recollection  of  them  even  now  makes  my  blood 
run  cold.  No  more  let  Libya  boast  of  her  sands; 
for  though  she  brings  forth  Chelydri,  Jaculi  and 
Phareae,  and  Cenchri  with  Amphisbacna.  not  even 
did  she  ever  display  so  many  or  such  ghastly 
plagues,  with  ail  Ethiopia,  nor  with  thai  (region) 
which  lies  upon  the  Red  Sea  {i.e.  Arabia). 

In  this  last  Hne  Dante  evidently  wishes  to  refer  to 
the  three  great  deserts  by  which  Egypt  is  surrounded  ; 
namely,  Libya  oti  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  Ethiopia 
to  the  South  of  Egypt,  and  Arabia  to  the  right  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea  {di  sopra  it  Mar  Russo), 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante  is  here  alluding  to 
the  retreat  under  Cato  of  a  Roman  army  into  the 
Libyan  deserts,  and  in  Inf.  xiv,  13-15,  has  done  so 
before.  After  speaking  of  the  great  sufferings  the 
soldiers  underwent  from  wind,  dust,  sand,  heat  and 
thirst,  Benvenuto  adds  that  the  worst  part  of  their 
troubles  was  from  the  multitudes  of  serpents  of 
various  kinds  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  de- 
scription of  these  serpents  is  given  at  great  length, 


Of  hissinR  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail, 
Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphiabaena  dire, 
Cerastes  horn'd,  Hydrus,  and  lilops  drear, 
.And  Dipsas  ;  (nut  ao  thick  swarin'd  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,  or  the  iaic 
Ophiusa;." 
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the  shapes,  the  habits,  and  the  anecdotes  of  the 
different  species  being  mentioned,  with  fabulous  de- 
tails which  represent  the  ignorance  of  natural  history 
prevalent  in  Benvenuto's  time ;  and  yet  are  so  quaint 
and  original,  that  one  regrets  not  being  able  to  afford 
space  for  their  insertion  here.  Benvenuto  seems  to 
be  conscious  of  his  prolixity,  for  he  concludes: 
"  Marvel  not  then  if  I  have  said  so  much  about  this 
sand,  that  you  may  see  what  great  analogy  it  has 
with  this  Bulgiii,  for  sand  is  sterile  and  bears  no 
fruit ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  abode  of  thieves. 
Secondly,  because  in  this  sand  there  are  an  immense 
quantity  of  serpents  which  give  many  and  various 
kinds  of  death,  and  the  like  in  this  Bolgia." 

The  shades  of  the  Thieves   in   torment  are  now 
mentioned. 

Tra  questa  cruda  c  tristissiina  copia 

Correvaci  genii  nude  e  spaventatc, 

Senza  sperar  pertugio  o  elitropia.* 

*eIilropia :  Thiii  was  supposed  to  be  a  precious  stone,  a 
chalcedony,  which  when  worn  on  the  person  had  the  power  of 
rendering  the  bearer  invisible.  Pietro  di  Dante  describes  it 
as  a  green,  red,  or  perse-coloured  stone,  which  when  bathed  in 
the  juice  of  the  plant  qiicni  i/jciujiis  mirasaUm,  renders  invisible 
whosoever  carries  it.  In  the  Decameron,  Giorn.  viii,  Nov.  3, 
Boccaccio  relates  how  Calandrino,  searching  after  sucti  a 
stone,  is  informed  by  Maso,  who  is  hoaxing  him,  that  the  Eli- 
tropia renders  a  man  invisible  in  the  place  whrre  he  does  not 
hapfeti  to  '>c .'  He  says ;  "  L'  altra  si  6  una  pielra,  la  quale  noi 
altri  lapidnrj  appclliamo  Elitropia.  pielra  di  troppo  gran  virtu, 
perci6  che  quulunquc  persona  la  porta  sopra  di  s£,  menlre  la 
liene,  non  e  da  alcuna  altra  persona  veduto,  dovt  iion  i."  The 
author  of  the  Cliioie  Anonimi  (ed.  Selmi)  curiously  confuses 
Eliopia  with  elitropia.  On  1.  8g  he  says:  "con  tutta  f  Eliopia; 
you  must  know  that  Etiopia  is  a  precious  stone,  the  which^i 
whoever  has  it  about  him,  is  invisible  to  all  men  ;  and  that  \a\ 
why  Dante  says  that  the  shades  in  this  Bolgia  are  without  any 
hope  of  hiding  themselves." 
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Con  serpi  le  man  dieiro  avcan  legate :  *' 

Quelle  ficcavan  per  Ic  ren  la  cod*  95 

E  il  capo,  ed  cran  dinaa^i  agf;''<'ppate. 

Amid  this  fell  and  most  dismal  swarm  (of  ser- 
pents) people  were  running,  naked  and  panic- 
stricken,  without  hope  oflurkinft-hole  or  heliotrope. 
They  had  their  hands  bound  behind  with  serpents  : 
and  these  through  their  loins  thrust  their  tail  and 
their  head,  and  in  front  were  twisted  up  in  knots. 

Benvenuto  reads  cd  eran  dt  retro  a/^groppaie,  but 
thinks,  whichever  reading  be  adopted,  that  the  ser- 
pents were  armed  with  clawed  feet  with  which  they 
seized  the  sinners  either  from  behind  or  in  front. 

Division  III, — The  Poets  are  now  spectators  of  the 
awful  penalty  of  Vanni  Fucci,  a  sacrilegious  thief, 
who,  being  attacked  and  bitten  by  a  serpent,  im- 
mediately catches  fire  and  is  reduced  to  ashes.  The 
ashes  are  instantaneously  whirled  up  together  by  an 
invisible  power,  and  reform  themselves  into  the  sem- 
blance of  the  thief  as  before.  Benvenuto  thinks  the 
meaning  is  that  certain  men  are  not  thieves  by  their 
nature,  but  only  by  their  evil  associations,  and  there- 
fore only  at  certain  intervals  are  they  smitten  by  the 
serpent,  that  is,  by  the  sudden  desire  of  thieving. 
By  this  desire  their  nature  gets  for  the  time  so 
utterly  corrupted,  that  it  is  consumed  by  the  sin,  and 
they  are  led  on  to  commit  the  theft ;  but  when  the 
crime  has  been   perpetrated,  and  they  discontinue 

'  Con  itrpi  U  man  .  .  .  It^alt :  In  Virgil,  ^nciV,  ii,  212-333, 
in  the  description  of  the  destruction  by  serpents  of  Laoconn 
and  his  Iwo  suns,  his  hands  arc  said  to  be  bound  In  knots  by 
[he  serpents : — 

"  Ilk  simui  inanibus  tcndit  divellcre  nodos," 
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their  thievinf;  for  the  time,  then  they  resume  their 
natural  forms,  habits  and  ways. 

Ed  ecco  ad  un,  ch'  era.  da  nostra  proda, 
S'  Bvvent6  un  Ecrpenlc,  che  il  trafisse 
L^  dove  il  collo  alle  spalle  s'  annoda. 

Ni  O  si  tosto  mai,  nh  I  si  scrisse,*  i 

Com'  ei  a'  accese  cd  arse,  e  cencr  tutto 
Convenne  t  che  cascando  divcnisse : 

E  poi  che  fu  a  terra  si  distrutto. 

La  polver  si  raccolse  per  s^  stessa, 

E  in  quel  medeamo  \  ritornft  di  butto :  ^  105 

Cosi  per  11  gran  savi  ||  ai  confeasa 

Che  la  Fenice  IT  more  e  poi  rinaace, 

Qua  n  do  al  cinqueccntesimo  anno  appressa. 


*Hi  O  si  Imto  mat,  ni  I  si  scrissf :  No  two  letters  nf  iKe 
alphabet  are  more  quickly  written,  each  with  one  stroke  of  the 

pen.  "Queste  due  lettere  0  et  I  si  scrivono  piu  velocemente 
che  r  altre,  che  con  piu  Iratti  di  pcnna  t  dalo  loro  forma." 
(Anoiiimo  Finrenlitw).  It  is  very  evident  that  Dante  made  his 
'■  I's  "  with  a  single  stroke. 

fConvtiiitr.  et  eeq.:  Co)tvtnire  here  expresses  the  inevitable 
necessity  it  was  for  the  shade  of  the  thief,  having  caught  fire, 
to  fall  down,  converted  into  a  heap  of  ashes.  As  a  matter  of 
course  he  did  so.     It  was  his  fate. 

I  in  quel  mcdesmo  :  Compare  Virg.  Gcorg.  iv,  440-444 : — 
".  .  .  rile  [Proteu>]suae  contra  non  immemor  arti*, 
Omnia  transformat  scsc  in  miracula  rerum, 
Ignemque,  horribilemque  feram,  Huviumque  Uquentem. 
Verum.  ubi  nulla  fugam  reperil  pellacia,  victus 
In  sese  redit,  alque  hominis  tandem  ore  locutus." 
g  di  buito  or  di  hollo.     See  Gran  Diiionario,  letter  D,  pp.  14a, 
14J,  under  Di  Btillo,  and  Di  Butlo,    Dihollo  Is  sometimes  written 
as  one  word,  and  the  expression  in  Hii  dihollo  sometimes  occurs. 
The  signification  is  "  in  an  instant  of  lime."    The  word  in  both 
its  forms  is  used  frequently  by  Dante. 

Wptr  li  grail  suvi :  "  Lasciando  stare  i  poeli.  traltarono  delU 
Penice  Pomponio,  Tacito,  Plinio,  Sohno,  etc  Povera  ntvituut 
unuma  ! ''     (Andreoli). 

IT  Fmkt :   The  references   to  this  fabulous   bird  are  very 
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Erba  ni  biadn  in  sua  vita  non  pasce, 

Ma  sol  d'  incenso  lagrime  tti  amomo  ;• 
E  narda  e  mirra  son  1'  ultime  fasce. 


I  numerous  in  ancient  poetry.    Compare  Ovid,  \ftiam.  xv,  393- 

I  40a:— 

I  "  Una  est  quae  reparct,  scque  ip^a  rcaeminet,  ales. 

^^_  Assyrii  Phoenica  vocant.     Non  fruge,  neque  herbis, 

^H  Bed  thuris  lacrymis  et  succo  vivit  amomi. 

^H  Haec  ubi  quinquf  suat  uoniplevit  saecula  vitae. 

^H  Ilicis  in  ramis,  tremulacque  cacumina  palmae, 

^H  Unguibus  et  pandn  nidum  sibi  construit  ore. 

^H  Quo  simul  ac  caMas,  et  nardi  lenis  aristas, 

^H  Quassaquc  cum  fulva  substravit  cinnama  myrrha; 

^H^  Se  super  jmponit ;   finltque  in  odoribus  oevum. 

^^L  Inde  ferunt,  lotidem  qui  vivere  debcat  annos 

^^1  Corpore  dc  palrio  parvum  Phoenica  renasci." 

^^^  Space  forbids  my  quoting  Petrarch,  Part  I,  Cam.  xiv,  st.  t  ; 

or  Milton,  Stimiuii  Agnnislts,  11.  1697-1707;  but  the  account  of 
the  Phoenix  by  Brunelto  Latini  (Trcaor,  Livrc  i,  164)  is  so 
graphic,  that  1  give  it  in  full :  "  Fenix  est  uns  oisiaus  en  Arrabe 
dont  il  n'a  plus  que  un  sol  en  trestout  le  mondc;  el  est  bien 
si  granz  comme  i.  aigle  ;  mais  il  a  creste  souz  la  niaissele 
d'une  part  et  d'aulre,  et  la  plume  de  son  col  enqui  entor  est 
reluisanz  comme  fin  or  arabien  ;  mais  en  aval  jusqu'i  la  coe 
est  de  color  dc  porpre,  ct  la  coe  rose,  selonc  ce  que  11  Arabien 
lesmoignent  qui  mainli:s  foiz  I'nnt  veu.  Et  dient  aucun  que 
il  vit  .Vc.  et  .Ix.  an/,  et  ti  autre  dicnt  que  sa  vie  dura  bien  .m. 
anz  et  plus  ;  mais  11  plusor  dient  que  il  enveillil  en  -Vc.  ans, 
et  quant  il  a  vescu  usque  \i,  sa  nature  le  semont  et  atise  it  sa 
morl,  ce  est  por  avoir  vie  ;  car  il  s'en  va  k  .i.  bon  arbre 
savourouH  et  de  bone  odor,  et  il  en  fait  .i.  Moncel  oil  il  fait  le 
feu  csprendre,  et  puis  entre  dedans  tout  droit  contrc  le  soleil 
levant.  Et  quant  il  est  ars,  en  cclui  jor,  de  sa  cendre  sort  une 
vermine  qui  a  vie  I'autrc  jor.  Au  secont  jor  de  sa  naissancc 
est  faiz  li  oiaelez  comme  petiz  poucins  ;  au  tterc  jor  est  toz 
grans  ct  parcreuz  tant  comme  il  doit,  et  vole  maintenant  ct 
s'en  va  ft  son  leu  li  oil  s'abitacions  est." 

*■  td  amomo :  Dr.  Moore  (.'iludiis  in  Dante,  i,  p,  321)  says : 
"  In  InJ.  xxiv,  110.  wc  have  two  readings: — 

D'  incenso  lagrime  ed  amomo 
and 

e  d'  amomo. 
This  is  a  point  of  distinction  in  which  the  MSS.  are  of  no  help 
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And  lo!  upon  one,  who  was  on  our  side  (of  the 
Bolgia),  darted  a  serpent  that  transfixed  him  there 
where  the  neck  is  knotted  to  the  shoulders.  Never 
was  an  "  O  "  or  an  "  I  "  so  quickly  written,  as  he 
took  fire  and  hurned,  and  it  was  hi.s  doom  to  fall 
down  and  turn  all  to  ashes.  And  after  that  he  lay 
thus  destroyed  upon  the  ground,  the  dust  drew  to- 
gether of  itself,  and  in  an  instant  returned  into  (i.e. 
reassunied  the  form  of)  that  same  spirit.  So  by 
great  sages  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  Phcenix  dies 
and  then  comes  to  life  again,  when  it  approaches 
its  five  hundredth  year.  Nor  on  herb  nor  grain 
feeds  it  during  its  life,  but  only  tears  of  frankin- 
cense and  amomum  ;  and  nard  and  myrrh  are  its 
last  winding-sheet. 

According  to  Pliny,  Naturalis  Historia,  Lib.  xii, 
cap.  13,  §  28,  the  amomum  is  a  kind  of  wild  vine ; 
and  Gelli  thinks  that  by  I'  nlUme  sue  fasce  Dante 
refers  to  the  tradition  that  when  the  Phcenix  had 
reached  its  five  hundredth  year  it  built  up  its  nest 
with  branches,  roots,  or  leaves,  of  the  spikenard  and 
myrrh  trees,  and  covering  itself  up  with  these,  just 
as  babies  are  enclosed  in  swathing  bands,  it  turned 
to  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  and  flapped  its  wings  with 
such  velocity,  that  it  kindled  the  pyre,  and  was  con- 
sumed within  it. 

Dante  now  compares  the  demeanour  of  the  resus- 
citated Thief  to  the  confused  manner,  either  of  one 
possessed  by  a  devil,  or  of  one  recovering  from  a 
stroke  of  epilepsy. 

to  UB,  but  the  former  reading  is  certainly  made  more  probable 
by  a  comparison  with  Ovid,  Mil  »v,  394  : — 

'  Sed  luris  lacrimis  et  suceo  vivit  amomi,' 
where  lacrimis  belongs  to  luiis  inly,  to  which,  as  Scarta^^ini 
observes  (note  h.t.}.  It  could  only  properly  apply.     The  whole 
paaaage  showa  other  features  of  resemblance  with  Ovid  l.c." 
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B  qual  c  quci  che  cade,  e  non  sa  como.* 
Per  for«a  di  demon  ch'  a  terra  il  lira, 
O  d'  alEra  oppilaziorit  che  le^a  1'  uomo, 

Quando  sj  leva,  chc  inlorno  si  mira 

Tultn  Emarrito  dalla  grande  angoscia 
Ch'  egli  ha  sotTerta,  e  guardando  aospira  | 

Tat  era  il  pcccator  levato  paacia. 

O  polenzia  di  Dio  quant'  h  sEvera,| 
Che  cotai  colpi  per  vendetta  croscia !  t) 


"5 


*(oma:  Used  by  old  Italian  writers  in  prose  aa  well  as  in 
vcrae.  It  is  practkally  the  contraction  of  ihc  Latin  qtiamoda 
into  ijHonin  and  hence  como.  In  Provencal  quo  and  com  are  ihe 
words  for  come  and  siccomc.  See  Donkin,  Etymological  Dir- 
lionary,  and  Di  Siena'a  note  on  Ihe  word.  Cunipate  Purg. 
xxiii,  34-36: — 

"'  Chi  crederebbe  che  I'  odor  d'  un  pomo 
Si  governassc,  generando  bra  ma, 
E  quel  d'  un  acqua,  non  sapendo  como?" 

ioppita:ion:  "  Oppilarc  k  uno  verbo  lalino,  che  significa 
scrraic  c  chiudere.  Laonde  son  ehiamali  dai  medici  quegli 
che  hanno  di  sorte  chiuse  e  serrate  per  esser  ripiene  dl  vapori 
groEsi,  le  vcne,  che  gli  spiriti  e  la  virtil  nutritiva  non  posson 
passare  e  andare  per  le  parti  del  corpo  dove  fa  di  bisogno 
ioro.  E  ae  si  fa  per  sorle  tale  oppila/ione  in  quelle  vie  che 
hanno  a  passare  gli  spirili  che  venno  da  '1  cuore  al  cervello, 
1'  uomo  cade  subitamenle  senza  scntlrsi  in  terra  1  e  da  quesCo 
nascc  il  mal  caduco  e  le  sincope,  chiamalc  da  noi  vciiini  mcno. 
c  altri  accidenti  simili."     (Gelli). 

t  0  potemiu  di  Dio  quanl'  i  icvcra:  Witte  reads  quaulo  sc' 
vera  I  I  confess  1  do  not  understand  how  this  can  be  followed 
by  croscia  in  the  third  person  singular.  One  would  ralhcr 
expect  crnsci.     Either  let  us  read : — 

(juanto  ic'  vera  ! 
Che  eolai  eotpi per  vendetta  crnsci. 
or  qiiiinla  f  scvera, 

Che.  cotai  colpi  per  i-endeila  croscia. 
Others  read  giusliiia  lor  potcniia  :  but,  as  Scartazzini  observes, 
Ihe  sudden  transformatinn  of  the  sinner  demonstrates,  not  only 
the  justice  of  God,  but  much  more  His  Omnipotence.     His 
Justice  is  already  apparent  111  all  the  other  penalties  of  Hell. 

^(roscia:  Daniello  says  that  iTDSfiiifc  signifies  "con  impeto 
percuotere."     GcUi  thinks  it  is  a  melaphor  taken  from  torrents 
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And  as  is  he  who  Tails,  and  knows  not  how — 
either  by  some  ilemoniac  power  that  drags  him  to 
the  ground,  or  by  some  other  obstruction  [of  the 
vital  powers)  that  fetters  a  man^who,  when  he 
rises  up,  stares  around  him  all  bewildered  bj'  the 
great  suHering  he  has  undergone,  and  as  he  looks, 
sighs  ;  such  was  this  sinner  after  he  had  risen. 
Oh  power  of  God,  how  stern  it  is,  that  showers 
down  such  strokes  for  vengeance  I 

Division  IV. — As  soon  as  the  shade  of  the  thief 

has   recovered  himself,   Virpi    addresses   him.    and 
learns  that  he  was  Vanni  Fucci  of  Pistoja. 

Lo  Duca  il  domandb  poi  chi  egli  era; 

Perch'  ei  rispose  :  "  lo  piovvi  *  di  Toscnna 
Poco  tempo  i,i  in  questa  gola  fera. 

Vita  bestial  mi  piacquc,  e  non  umana, 


of  rain  or  froin  any  falling  waters,  "che  si  dicono  croseiaiv, 
qoando  piovono  c  si  versono  abbonilantissirnanicnle." 

*^i(it'iii*,*  P'wvcre, pioviita  \%  used  more  than  once  by  Dante 
to  describe  the  shades  of  the  lost  being  cast  headlong  down  to 
their  doom.  Compare  Inf.  viii,  8z,  83,  where  ol  ibe  Fiends  at 
the  gates  of  Dis  Dante  says  ; — 

"  lo  vidi  piil  di  mille  in  sulle  porte 
Da'  ciel  piovuli." 
Also   /h/.  XXX,  94.  t(5,   where  the   coiner.   Maestro  Adamo  of 
Brescia,  says  oi  the  twn  other  shades: — 

"  Qui  li  trovai,  e  poi  volta  non  dierno, 

.   .   .  quand'  io  piovi'i  in  questo  sreppo." 
Compare  loo  Puici,  Morganlc  Maggiorc,  Canto  li.  si.  31  : — 
"  lo  voglio  andar  a  scoprir  quell'  avello, 
Li  dove  e'  par  che  quella  voce  s'  oda  ; 


.  .  .  Scuopri,  se  vi  fusai  dentro 
Quanti  ne  piovvon  mai  dal  ciel  nel  centro." 
And  FrcMi,  //  Quiidiiregiu,  lib.  iv,  cap.  5  : — 
"  Li  maladetti  piovuti  da  cielo.'' 
t  Poco  Icinpu  i :  Vanni  Fucci  is  said  lo  have  died  in  1293. 
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Si  come  a  mul  ch'  io  fui;*  son  Vaniii  Fucci.t   125 
Ijcstia,  t  c  Piatoja  mi  fu  degna  tana."— 

My  Leader  then  asked  him  who  he  was:  where- 
upon he  answered  :  "  I  rained  [i.e.  was  cast  head- 
long) down  from  Tuscany  a  short  time  ago  into 
this  cruel  gullet.  A  bestial  life,  and  not  human, 
pleased  me,  like  the  mule  (i.e,  bastard)  that  I 
was.  I  am  Vannt  Fucci,  brute  beast,  and  Pistojn 
was  for  me  a  fitting  den." 

Vanni  Fucci,  who  was  probably  running  away  from 
the  serpents,  stops  on  hearing  Dante  speak  of  him  to 


*  mul  ch'  io  fui :  Mtaning  that  he  was  a  bastard.  "  Et  nota, 
quod  iste  full  itiulus  naturaliter  et  moraliter,  quia  fuit  spuriua, 
natus  de  apurio.  Mulus  enim  nascitur  ex  damnato  coitu, 
scilicet  ex  equa  et  asino  ;  et  plus  sequitur  asinum,  quam  cquam, 
licet  VDCaverit  se  nepotcm  equi  coram  leone :  est  animal  durum, 
aptum  laboribus  et  verberibus,  retro^radum,  pertinax;  et  talis 
erat  ille  fur  obstinatus.  Mulus  est  irrallonabilia  et  incorrigi- 
bilis,  de  quo  dicit  propheta  in  Psalmis ;  nvliU  fieri  sicul  tgirns  et 
mulus,  ill  iinihus  iion  est  intdUctUi."    (Benvenuio). 

t  Vanni  Fucci  was  the  illegitimate  sun  of  Messer  Fucci  de' 
Lazzari,  of  a  noble  family  of  Pisloja.  Landino  says  he  was  a 
man  of  cruel,  IvrannJca!  and  brutish  ways.  Baitoli  \Stuvia 
dtllii  LcUcratura  Ilaiiani,  vol,  vi,  part  ii.  pp.  a8,  8g)  thinks  that 
Danle's  introduction  of  him  in  this  passage  is  not  so  much 
from  the  wish  to  brand  him  with  Infamy  as  the  thief  who 
robbed  "  the  Sacristy  of  the  Fair  Ornaments,"  as  to  vilify  the 
Black  Guelph,  the  "man  of  blood  and  wrath,"  the  haled  citizen 
of  that  Piatoja  which  was  a  worthy  den  {tana)  of  such  a  wild 
beast  (beslia}.  wherein  were  generated  those  two  factions  and 
names  (jVcri  and  Bianc-hi).  which  were  to  move  the  sou!  of  the 
exile  to  so  much  indignation,  and  resuscitate  in  it  such  bitter 
memories.  In  the  Istoric  PiiltiUsi,  pp.  fi-19,  a  number  of  his 
murderous  crimes  are  recounted.  Referring  to  these,  Burtoli 
concludes:  "Well  can  we  understand  then  why  Dante  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  the  words  Vila  bestial  mi  piaiijUc, 
I  nun  vmana  :  and  well  can  we  understand  that  It  is  with  grim 
satisfaction  that  on  that  detested  brow  he  has  stamped  the 
mark  of  the  thief." 

\Bcilia:  "El  perch^  cgll  era  bestiale  fu  chiamalo  Vanni 
bestift."  (Anonimo  Viuraitina).  "  Beast  Vanni  "  appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  hia  popular  designation. 
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Virgil  as  a  man  formerly  known  to  him  for  his  evil 
reputation.  He  then  relates  his  sacrilegious  crime, 
for  which  he  is  in  Hell. 

Ed  io  al  Duca  : — "  Digli  the  noti  mucci,* 

E  domanda  qual  colpa  quaggiii  t  il  pinse: 
Ch'  io  il  vidi  uonio  di  Eangue  e  di  crucci." — 

H  il  peccator,  chc  inlese,  non  s'  intinsc,  130 

Ma  drij!i6  verso  me  ['  animo  e  il  volto, 
E  di  trista  vergogna  si  dipinse  :  X 


*  mucci  from  mucciarc,  which  Blanc  [  Voc.  Daiil.j  eays  is  a  word 
of  uncertain  origin,  probably  meaning  "  to  depart."  Gclli  (who 
has  a  duplicate  lecture  on  this  part  of  the  Canto)  at  p.  44S  seys 
that  miiiiuirc  means  to  run  away,  now  in  tiiis  direction  now  in 
that,  BO  as  not  to  be  captured.  Al  p.  463  he  repeats  :  "  c/ir  hoh 
mjicri,  that  is.  not  to  run  away,  for  this  is  the  signification  of 
mucciari:,  a  word  much  in  use  in  those  times  (1300 J,  but  row-a- 
days  (1560)  entirely  fallen  into  disuse."  Scartai/ini  quotes 
from  Vincenio  Buonanni  (Discorso  sopra  la  prima  Canlna  del 
diviiiissinio  llicolo^o  Daiiie  d'Alighieri  dc  Belhi,  Firen^e,  1572), 
who  explains  that  smucciare  is  said  of  anything  that  from  its 
slipperiness  escapes  from  the  hand  and  cannoi  be  held  tight; 
in  fact,  the  more  one  squeezes  it,  the  more  it  slips  out  of  the 
hand.  In  Sicilian  animvuiiiri  is  a  i.s.  signifying  "to  hide." 
(See   Biundi,  Disiviiuriu  SiciI'Mno-Italiaiio,   Palermo,   1857). 

Compare  Fra  JacopoHi  da  Todi,  iii,  6,  39  : — 
"  Venilel  a  pigliare, 
Che  non  ne  put)  mucciare." 

t  quaggiii  :  Danle  is  either  surprised,  or  pretends  to  be  so,  at 
seeing  Vanni  Fucci  so  low  down  in  Hell  as  the  Bolgia  of  the 
Thieves.  He  says:  "1  knew  him  as  a  man  of  blood  and 
wrath,"  as  though  hintmg  that  he  might  rather  have  expected 
to  find  him  in  the  river  of  blood  for  his  homicidal  propensities, 
or  in  the  swamp  of  the  Styx  for  his  rage  and  fury.  For  the 
word  quaggiii.  compare  also  the  beautiful  passage  in  InJ.  iv, 
(g-21,  where  Virgil  lells  Dante  thai  the  depth  of  pity  he  feels 
for  the  souls  ol  the  lost  is  the  cause  of  his  pallor: — 
".  .  .   L'  angoscia  dclle  genti 

Che  son  quaggiii,  nel  viso  mi  dipigne 
yuella  pieli  che  lu  per  tema  senti." 

I  si  dipime  :  Compare  Purg.  ii,  S2  : — 

"  Di  maraviglia,  credo,  mi  dipinsi." 
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Poi  diBse :—"  Pii  mi  duoi  che  tu  m'  hai  coUo 

Nella  miseria  dove  tu  mi  vedi, 

Che  quando  fui  dell'  altra  vita  tolto.  135 

\a  non  posso  negar  quel  che  lu  chiedi ; 

In  gill  son  mcsso  lanto,  perch'  io  fui 

Ladro  alia  sacreslia  At'  belli  arredi;* 
B  falsamente  ^ik  fu  apposto  altrui. 

And  I  to  my  Leader :  "  Tell  him  not  to  slip  away, 
and  ask  him  what  crime  thrust  him  down  here  ;  for 
I  knew  him  by  sight  as  a  man  of  blood  and  wrath." 
And  the  sinner,  who  heard,  made  no  false  pretence, 
but  turned  full  upon  me  his  attention  and  his  face, 
and  crimsoned  ivith  ignominious  shame.  Then  he 
said:  "It  s^'i^^ca  me  more  that  thou  haat  sur- 
prised me  in  the  misery  wherein  thou  seest  me, 
than  when  I  was  taken  from  the  other  life  (by 
a  disgraceful  death).  I  may  not  refuse  what  thou 
askest ;  1  am  put  so  far  down,  because  I  was  the 
thief  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Fair  Ornamenls;  and 
accusation  was  falsely  laid  lo  another. 

Landino  thus  relates  the  story  of  the  robbery,  and 

the  false  imputation  of  it  to  an  innocent  man  ;  "  It 
chanced  about  this  time,  that  one  evening  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Pistoja  had  a  supper,  and  when  they 
rose  from  table,  they  went  singing  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  {canturono  per  la  terra),  with  lutes  and  in- 
struments of  music,  and  in  due  course  reached  the 


*UKrttlUi  dc'  belli  arrtdi :  Blanc  {Saggio)  asks  :  "  Are  we  to 
conslrocl  this,  ludrn  ife'  belli  arrtdi  alia  sacreslia,  or  to  join 
iorratia  with  iW  belli  arreJi  ?  "  (The  second  apptars  to  us  ihe 
more  natural  and  prubable  o(  the  two,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Giacomo  at  Pistoja  was  universally  celebrated 
lor  its  wealth,  and  was  called  "  il  I  eaoro.")  Scarlai^ini  thinks 
Ihe  iairisliii  de'  belli  iirreJi  was  a  poetical  paraphra.se  ol  the  nanic 
Tcsora  which  had  been  given  lo  the  Sacristrv  of  San  Giacnmo 
at  Pistoja.  See  also  Leltert  di  Sebasliano  Ciampi  iof>ra  la  inlcr- 
Prtiaiiont  d'  hh  verso  ill  Dante  nella  Ciinlica  [sic]  xn'iv,  dell'  Injtrno, 
Pisa,  1 8 14. 
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house  of  Ser  Vanni  della  Nona,  a  notary  of  excellent 
reputation  and  of  upright  ways,  and  who  was  himself 
present  as  one  of  the  company.  Here  they  slopped 
and  gave  a  serenade,  because  the  wife  of  Vanni  delta 
Nona  was  a  lady  of  great  worth  and  very  beautiful 
withal.  Meanwhile  Vanni  Fucci,  every  thought  of 
whose  heart  was  to  do  evil,  with  two  companions 
walked  towards  the  Bishop's  palace,  which  was  very 
near  the  house  of  Ser  Vanni.  Here,  it  is  said  by 
some,  they  chanced  to  find  the  door  of  the  Church 
and  Sacristy  of  San  Giacomo  standing  open,  perhaps 
by  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  who,  because  it  was 
carnival  time,  had,  according  to  their  custom,  gone 
out  that  night  to  amuse  themselves.  Others  say 
that  the  thieves  opened  the  door  with  pick-locks  and 
skeleton-keys  (con  ingegni  e  grimaldegli  apersero),  and 
then  robbed  the  Sacristy  of  all  the  silver  and  gems 
of  the  altar  of  San  Jacopo.  which  were  of  immense 
value.  With  this  booty  they  rejoined  their  com- 
panions. These,  although  they  severely  reproved 
them  for  their  crime,  came  notwithstanding  to  an 
agreement  with  the  culprits,  that  the  stolen  goods 
should  be  concealed  in  the  house  of  Ser  Vanni ; 
first,  because  it  was  the  nearest  place,  and  secondly, 
because  they  calculated  that  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  searching  the  house  of  a  man  with  so  excellent  a 
reputation.  The  next  morning  the  Canons  discovered 
the  robbery,  and  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Podestd.  He 
at  once  set  to  work  with  the  greatest  aclivily,  and 
examined  and  put  to  the  torture  every  one  who  was 
known  to  have  a  bad  name.  In  ihis  way  it  came 
about,  that  many  who  were  innocent  of  this  particular 
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crime,  in  the  agony  of  the  torture  confessed  to  other 
delinquencies  of  which  they  were  guilty,  and  so  were 
justly  condemned  to  death.  At  last  they  arrested 
Messer  Rampino,  son  of  Messer  Francesco  Foresi,  a 
noble  citizen,  and  although  he  did  not  confess  to  this 
crime,  of  which  he  was  really  innocent,  yet  as  he  was 
a  very  bad  character,  the  Podesta  was  so  incensed 
against  him,  that  he  determined  to  put  him  to  death 
unless  within  a  certain  limit  of  time  he  disclosed 
where  the  stolen  property  was  hidden.  On  hearing 
this  Messer  Francesco  [his  father],  in  utter  despair, 
had  plotted  with  his  kinsmen  and  friends  that  on  the 
night  preceding  the  last  day  of  grace,  they  should 
make  a  rush  upon  the  palace  of  the  Podesta,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  forcibly  rescue  his  son.  But  Vanni  Fucci, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Monte  Caregli  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florence,  having  a  great  affection  for  Rampino, 
advised  Messer  Francesco  to  get  Ser  Vanni  [della 
Nona]  arrested.  This  was  effected  one  morning  in 
Lent,  when  he  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Minor  Friars 
listening  to  a  sermon,  and  he  was  taken  to  prison  to 
the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  believed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  great  virtue.  Vanni  della  Nona  then 
admitted  ihat  the  stolen  property  was  all  in  his  house, 
and  that  although  he  had  often  attempted  to  convey 
it  out  of  ihe  city,  everj-  time  that  he  approached  the 
gate  it  seemed  to  him  to  see  the  officers  coming  to 
search  for  it.  For  this  he  was  hung,  and  Rampino 
was  set  at  liberty."  That  is  why  the  real  robber, 
Vanni  Fucci,  tells  Dante  /ahaiiimtc  gia  /u  appoUo 
altrui  alluding  to  the  unfortunate  Vanni  della  Nona. 
Now  Vanni  Fucci,  writhing  with  malignant  rage  at 
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the  thought  that  Dante,  who  is  not  only  a  Tuscan,  but 
also  one  of  the  detested  faction  of  the  Bianchi,  should 
have  seen  him  in  such  degradation  and  misery,  by  way 
of  vindictively  embittering  any  deliKht  that  Dante 
may  feel,  prophesies  to  him  the  impending  discom- 
forture  of  the  Whites,  Blanc  remarks  that  this 
prediction  is  by  no  means  so  intelligible  as  those  of 
Ciacco  and  Farinata,  which  are  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent history.  The  present  prediction  is  very 
ambiguous  and  vague,  but  the  following  seems  to  be 
a  fair  summary  of  the  events  in  question  as  narrated 
by  Dino  Campa},'ni  (cap.  .xii) ;  Villani  (hb.  viii) ;  Blanc 
(Saggio) ;  Di  Siena  ;  Barloli  and  Scarta^zini. 

In  A.D,  1301  the  Bianchi  of  Pistoja,  with  the  help 
of  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  drove  the  A'm  out  of  the 
city.  The  latter  took  refuge  at  Florence,  and  making 
common  cause  with  the  Ncri  there,  effected  a  com- 
plete reversion  of  power.  In  the  autumn  of  1301 
Charles  de  Valois  entered  Florence,  and  from  that 
moment  began  the  triumph  of  the  Ncri  with  merci- 
less reprisals  against  the  Bianchi.  In  1302  the  Neri 
of  Florence  and  Lucca  together  laid  siege  to  Pistoja, 
the  only  great  stronghold  remaining  to  the  Bianchi, 
but  without  success.  It  was  probably  during  this 
campaign,  and  before  their  combined  forces  captured 
Pistoja  in  1306,  that  the  battle  was  fought  which 
Dante  describes  as  occurring  in  the  Campo  Piceno. 
The  allied  forces  of  Florence  and  Lucca  were  then 
commanded  by  Moroello   Malaspina,*   Marchese  di 


*  Morficllo  Miitiiipina  :  Bartoli  (c/i.  cit.  Vol.  vi,  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  iSo,  281)  saj-s  Ihnt  this  personage  was  the  yrandson  of 
Conrad   I,   Marchese   Malaspina.  by  his  third   son    Manfred), 
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GiovagaJlo  in  the  Vat  di  Magra,  and  he  laid  siege  to 
the  then  important  castle  of  Serravalle.  a  fortress 
(the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen)  which  defended 
the  narrow  gorge  between  Pistoja  and  Pescia,  and 
through  which  the  Pisa-Lucca- Pistoja  railway  now 
runs.  The  Pistojese  gathered  all  the  strength  they 
could  muster,  and  attacked  the  forces  under  Moroello, 
but  being  defeated  with  great  loss,  the  stronghold  of 
Serravalle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Neri.  Poletto 
(Dhionario  DauUsco)  thinks  that  the  Camfio  Piccno 
is  part  of  the  wide  plain  of  Pescia  between  Serravalle 
and  Montecatini. 

Vanni    Fucci's    malevolent    words    conclude    the 
Canto. 

Ma  perch^  di  tal  vi«tA  tu  non  godj,  140 

Se  mai  sarai  di  fuor  de'  lochi  bui, 
Apri  gli  orecchi  a)  mio  annunzio,  ed  odi : 

Pistoja  in  pria  di  Negri  si  dimaera, 

Poi  FiorcnzB  rinnuova  genti  *  e  modi.t 


who  became  the  independent  Marchese  di  Giovagallo.  This 
Conrad  I  was  usually  styled  P  anlUo.  The  Conrad  whom  Dante 
meets  in  the  Happy  Valley  of  the  threat  Princes  in  Purgatory 
{Pwg.  viii).  was  Conrad  II,  also  a  grandson  of  Conrad  I,  by  hia 
second  son  Federigo,  and  therefore  first  cousin  n(  the  Moroello 
wc  are  discussing.  In  Pw^-  viii,  iiS,  iig,  Conrad  II  thus 
pointedly  distinguishes  between  himself  and  Conrad  I: — 
"Chiamato  fui  Corrado  Malaspina  : 

Non  son  1'  antico,  ma  di  lui  discesi." 

*  rinnuova  gtnli :  After  the  entrance  of  Charles  de  Valois 
into  Florence  in  November,  1301,  Corso  de  Donati,  with 
many  of  his  followers  amonfi  the  Neri,  was  recalled  from 
banishmcnl.  and  entered  the  city.  In  the  following  April 
(130a)  the  Biaiichi  were  expelled  from  Florence. 

imodi:  Nearly  all  the  Commentators  e.inlain  this  aa  mean- 
ing modi  di  govirnare.  Before  the  coming  of  Charles  de  Valoia, 
the  Signoria  of  Florence  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bittnchi :  but 
after  his  arrival  it  passed  into  those  of  the  Neri.     "  Cesauta  la 
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Traggc  Marte  vapor  di  val  dj  Magra*  145 

Ch'  it  di  lorbidi  muvoli  invnluto, 
E  con  tcmpesta  impetuosa  ed  agrat 

Sopra  campo  Picen  fia  combattuto  : 

Ond'  ei  repente  spezzcri  la  ncbbia. 

Si  ch'  ogni  Bianco  ne  sari  feruto  :  '50 

E  delto  ]■  ho,  perchS  dolor  ti  debbia." 

But  thai  thou  mayeat  not  exult  overlhis  sight  (of  me), 
if  ever  thou  shall  be  out  of  these  abodes  of  gloom, 
open  thine  eyes  to  my  announcement,  and  hearken  : 
first  Pistoja  is  stripped  of  the  Neri,  then  Florence 
must  renew  herself  and  her  ways  (of  governing). 
Mars  {i.e.  war)  evokes  a  storm-cloud  from  Val  di 
Magra  {i.e.  Moroello  Malaapina)  which  is  en- 
veloped m  turbulent  clouds  {i.e.  the  undisciplined 
soldiery  of  the  Ncri),  and  with  an  impetuous  and 
cruel  tempest  there  shall  be  fought  a  battle  on  the 
Pescian  plain  :  whereupon  it  shall  suddenly  rend 
the  mist,  in  such  wise  that  every  Bianco  shall  be 
wounded  by  it.  And  I  have  told  this  in  order 
that  it  may  distress  thee." 

Vanni  Fucci  did  not  make  these  predictions,  as 
Tommas6o  and  others  contend,  because  Dante  was  a 
Gueiph,  for  Dante  was  not  by  any  means  a  Guelph 
at   that   time.     He  had  only  been   so  in  his   early 


detta  ruina  e  incendio  messere  Carlo  col  suo  consi^lio  rifor- 
maron  la  signoria  del  prtoralo  di  popnlani  [thi:  viuUiU  r/iiis]  di 
parte  Nera."     (G.  Villani,  lib.  viii,  cap.  49). 

•  val  di  Magra:  Compare  Prif^.  viii,  11 5-1 17: — 
"  .  ,  ,  Sc  novella  vera 

Di  Valdimacra  o  di  parte  vicina 
Sai.  dilla  a  mf,  che  gift  grande  Ifi  era." 
iagra  :  "Cruel,  ferocious,  barbarous."  Villani  (viii,  cap.  83) 
relates  that  while  the  Florentines  and  the  Lucchese  were  he- 
sieging  Pistoja.  they  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  leavinR 
Ihc  city,  and  cut  off  a  foot  from  every  male,  and  the  nose  of 
every  female  whom  they  captured. 
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youth  from  family  tradition,  not  from  conviction. 
In  1300  he  was  a  Bianco,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
Ghibellinism.  Di  Siena  remarks  that  it  is  certainly 
not  as  a  Guelph  that  Dante,  in  the  first  Canto,  re- 
lates his  terror  of  the  she-wolf,  and  his  longing  ex- 
pectation of  the  Veltro,  who  is  to  drive  the  wolf  from 
city  to  city  until  he  Bnally  expels  her  from  Italy. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXIV. 
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CANTO   XXV. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  fcoNTisuEn)-THE  SEVENTH  BOLGIA 
(continued):  the  thieves  AND  SERPENTS  ICOSTINUED)— 
CACUS— AGNELLO  DE'  BRUNELLESCHI— BUOSO  DEGLI 
ABATI— rUCClO  SCIANCATO  DE'  GALIGAI-CIANFA  DE' 
DONAII— GUERCIO  DE"  CAVALCANTl. 


There  is  no  break  or  change  of  scene  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  Canto  and  the  opening  of  the 
present  one,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Inferno. 
The  interview  with  Vanni  Fucci  is  carried  on  with- 
out interruption. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts.* 
In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  33,  Dante  describes 
the  brutish  and  impotent  rage  with  which  Vanni  Fucci 
blasphemes  God,  and  the  well-deserved  punishment 
that  follows. 

In  Division  11,  from  ver.  34  to  ver.  78,  Dante  wit- 
nesses the  torments  of  three  nobles  of  Florence,  who 
are  of  the  second  category  of  Thieves,  that  is,  though 
confirmed  and  habitual  criminals,  yet  having  some 
compunction  as  regards  the  property  of  their  own 
friends. 


*  Though  I  have  followed  the  divisions  of  Benvenuto,  I  do 
not  feel  that  in  this  Canto  they  are  aatisfactoiy. 
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In  Divhion  III,  from  ver.  79  to  ver.  102,  Benvenuto 
thinks  Dante  is  speaking  of  a  third  class  of  Thieves, 
whose  nature  is  so  depraved  that  they  become  trans- 
formed from  men  into  serpents. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  103  to  ver.  151,  two  of 
the  shades,  one  of  whom  had  retained  his  human 
form,  and  the  other  had  been  transformed  into  a 
serpent,  interchange  their  shapes. 


Division  I. — As  soon  as  Vanni  Fucci  has  concluded 
his  malignant  prediction  about  the  evils  that  will 
befall  the  White  faction  in  Florence,  a  prediction 
uttered  solely  for  the  purpose  of  distressing  Dante, 
he  turns  his  bestial  and  impious  fury  into  blasphem- 
ing against  God,  Tradition  says  that  in  the  city 
of  Prato  there  existed  a  statute,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  ten  lire,  or  a  public  whipping,  on  whom- 
soever should  venture  to  make  the  opprobrious  sign 
oi  li  Jichc,  or  to  turn  the  buttocks  towards  Heaven, 
or  towards  any  image  either  of  God  or  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Benvenuto  asks  why  Dante  should  have 
drawn  a  picture  of  such  incredible  turpitude,  and 
answers  his  own  question  by  explaining  that  it  is 
done  "  the  better  to  exhibit  the  diabolical  nature 
of  the  man,  who,  besides  having  been  a  violent 
robber  and  a  fraudulent  thief,  was  exceedingly  arro- 
gant, wrathful  and  blasphemous,  and  had  moreover 
this  antiquated  mode  in  his  way  of  sinning,  that 
whenever  he  got  irritated  at  the  slightest  thing,  he 
would  immediately  break  out  into  blasphemies  against 
God,  as  some  accursed  persons  always  do,  who  fear 
no  God  whatever." 

II.  T 
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Al  fine  dclle  sue  parole  11  Udro 

Le  mani  aXtb  con  ambedue  le  fiche,* 

*leJUhe:  The  expression /ijr  i^yic/je  ia  a  sign  of  gross  insult 
very  common  among  all  southern  nations  In  Europe,  and 
throughout  the  East.  It  is  made  by  thrusting  the  thumbs 
through  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  closed  fist,  with  the 
idea  of  imitating  what  is  an  object  of  shame.  Gelli  relates 
the  legend,  told  also  by  others,  of  how  during  the  year  1162, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  besieged  and  captured  the 
city  of  Milan,  which,  during  his  absence  in  Germany,  had 
revolted  against  his  authority.  His  indignation  waa  especially 
aroused  by  the  gross  contumely  to  which  one  of  his  daughters 
had  been  subjected.  The  citizens,  after  sacking  and  burning 
his  palaces,  placed  the  maiden  upon  a  she-mulc  with  her  face 
to  the  tail,  which  they  constrained  her  to  hold  as  a  bridle,  and 
then  drove  her  out  of  the  city.  When  Milan  capitulated,  the 
Emperor  resolved  to  spare  the  people  for  their  revolt,  but  to 
take  fierce  vengeance  on  those  who  had  insulted  his  daughter, 
and  accordingly  he  took  a  hundred  of  the  most  notable  among 
the  citizens,  and  condemned  them  to  be  burnt  alive,  but  with 
this  proviso,  that  pardon  would  be  granted  to  any  of  them  who 
consented  to  remove  a  fig  with  their  mouths  from  the  secret 
parts  of  a  she-mule  publicly  in  the  principal  square  of  the  city. 
Which  thing  was  done  (except  in  the  case  of  some  few  who 
preferred  to  be  burned)  by  all  of  them;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  Frederick's  satellites,  by  way  of  jeering  at  them, 
would  thrust  their  hands  into  their  faces  with  this  ignoble 
sign,  exclaiming:  "Now  come  and  pull  this  out  I"  meaning 
with  their  thumbs  to  indicate  the  fig  projecting  out  of  the 
she-mulc.  G.  Villani,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5,  relates  that  in  iiitS  the 
Florentines,  making  war  in  the  territory  of  Pistoja,  captured 
the  castle  of  Carmignano.  Upon  the  keep  of  this  castle  the 
Pistojese  had  formerly  erected  a  tower  70  ells  in  height,  on 
the  top  of  which  were  Iwo  huge  arms  made  of  marble,  the' 
hands  of  which  were  making  the  sign  of  le  fichc  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Florence.  This  tower  had  long  been  an  object  of 
intense  irritation  to  the  Florentines,  and  when  once  they  had 
got  possession  of  it,  they  ra^cd  it  to  the  ground. 

A  curious  parallel  to  this  is  to  be  found  at  Basle,  which  is 
divided  into  Great  Basle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Little  Basle  on  the  right.  In  the  Miinaler,  underneath  the 
Conciliumsaal,  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  where  is  pre- 1 
served  (he  Liillcrkonig,  a  head  which  was  brought  there  in 
1839  from  a  window  of  the  tower  at  the  end  ol  the  bridge,  and 
which  was  made  to  put  out  its  tongue  and  roll  its  eyes  in 
derision  of  the  inhabitants  of  Klein  Basel.    These,  In  revenge, 
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Gridando:— "Togli,*  Iddio,  c\\i  a  Ic  le  aquadro."— t 


put  up  on  their  aide  a  figure  making  an  indecent  gesture  of 
contempt. 

*Togli:  Nannucci  (Atalui  Crttica  dei  Verbi,  p.  no)  says 
that  a  similar  expression  is  found  in  Buonarroti  (the  younger) 
Tancia,  Act  i,  sc.  i  :^ 

"  Un  cittadin  la  Tancia  ?  oli,  toli ! " 
Toli  is  for  Inti  {i.e.  from  lotin-  from  lukrc).  Nannucci  says  that 
the  exclamation  loH  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  the  in- 
sulting si°n  of  U  ficlic,  the  action  dcnolins  what  thing  one  ia 
asked  to  take.  Petrarch,  Part  iv,  sonnet  16.  attributing  to  the 
endowments  of  Constantinc  the  wickedness  of  the  Papal  Court 
of  his  time,  addresses  it  thus: — 

"  Fontana  di  dolore,  albergo  A'  ira, 

Scola  d'  crrori,  c  tempio  d'  ercsia  ; 

Uifi  Roma,  or  Babilonia  falsa  e  ria, 

Per  cui  tanto  si  piagne  c  si  sospira: 
O  fucina  d'  inganni.  o  prigion  dira, 

Ovc  '1  ben  more,  e  '1  mal  si  nutre  e  cria ; 

Di  vivi  inferno  :  un  gran  miracal  lia 

Se  Cristo  leco  al  fine  non  s'  adira. 
Pondata  in  casta  ed  umil  povcrtate. 

Contra  luoi  fnndalori  aizi  le  corna, 

I'utla  !.facciuta :  e  dov'  hai  posto  spenc  ? 
Negli  adulter!  tuoi,  nelle  mnl  nale 

Kiche/ze  tante  ?  or  Costantin  non  torna; 

Ma  tolga  il  mondo  tristo  che  '1  sostene," 
The  Poet  Lcopardi  in  the  edition  of  Petrarch  commented  by 
him,  Florence,  Lc  MoiiiiUr,  1854,  says  of  these  last  two  lines, 
that  they  had  been  the  despair  of  all  Commenlalors  until  a 
learned  man  of  Florence  gave  them  an  interpretation  which 
he  (Leopardi)  neither  dares  to  accept  or  to  reject.  This 
scholar  compared  the  passage  in  Petrarch  to  this  very  pas- 
sage in  Dante,  and  considered  that  Ihe  Ivl^ii  in  Petrarch  had 
the  same  slgniticalion  as  the  litgli  in  Dante,  and  that  the  words 
Mga  il  mondo,  where  Ivlga  does  not  govern  any  expressed  case, 
must  be  taken  to  signify  il  mondo  lolga  U  jiche,  that  is,  let  the 
world  which  has  to  endure  so  much  wickedness,  reteive  the 
contumely  due  to  it.  Nannucci  (op.  cil.)  also  quotes  the  last 
line  of  the  pa.s5age  in  Petrarch  as  an  inaiance  of  the  Insult 
covertly  conveyed  in  the  word  liilga.  The  Proven^aux  say 
Tenet:;  the  Venetians,  ToU :  and  the  CalabrJans,  T/;  all 
implying  Ihe  same  insult. 

^aU  k  sqiiailru:  The  verb  sqmidrare  is  properly  lo  adjust, 
to  level,  to  measure  with  a  square,  and  here  means  "  1  adjust, 
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At  the  end  of  his  words  the  thief  upraised  both  hia 
hards  with  the  obscene  signs,  yelling:  "Take 
that,  God,  for  at  Thee  do  1  level  them." 

Benvenuto  considers  that  Vanni  Fucci's  explosion 
of  rage  was  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  confess 
his  hitherto  unrevealed  crime  to  a  living  Tuscan, 
who  would  recount  the  true  story  among  his  kinsfolk  : 
and  hence  his  shame  and  fury. 

His  blasphemy  is  scarcely  uttered  when  swift 
retribution  comes  upon  him. 

Da  indi  in  qua  mi  fur  Ic  serpi  amiche, 

Perch'  una  gli  a'  avvolse  allora  all  collo,  5 

Come  diccsse  :— "  lo  non  vo'  che  piii  diche  :"— 

Ed  un'  altra  alle  braccia,  e  rilcgollo, 
kibadendo*  sh  stessa  si  dinan/i, 
Che  non  potea  con  ease  dare  un  crollo. 


I  direct,  I  point  them  at  Thee  1 "  But,  as  Biagioli  remarks,  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  render  the  full  force  of  the  word  as 
used  in  this  passage. 

* Ribadtndo  :  Some  read  rihnllendo.  but  Blanc  (Sa(i,'gui)  says 
there  Is  no  doubt  ol  ribaJenilo  beinj;  the  more  Tuscan  expres- 
sion of  the  two,  and  the  variant  waa  probably  due  to  copyists 
who  did  not  know  the  word  ribadindo.  Ribadirc  is  the  regular 
word  in  Tuscany  which  means  to  clinch  the  point  of  a  nail. 
The  theory  held  by  some  modern  Commentalors  that  the 
serpents  pierced  right  Ihrough  the  body  behind  and  clinched 
themselves  in  front,  is,  I  think,  wholly  unnecessary.  The 
serpenls  coiled  round  the  arms  of  the  thief,  and  then  passing 
their  tails  between  hia  legs,  got  that  purchase  in  front,  which 
ell  serpents  do,  holding  on  with  their  tails  to  trees  and  such 
like,  when  crushing  their  prey.  Buti  explains  it  thus  in  very 
plain  simple  lanEua^e  ;  "  Ribadendo  if  slissa  si  d'  iHanxi ;  perfi 
dice  d'  inanzi,  imperii  che  le  mani  erano  legate  di  retro  con  le 
serpe,  et  avvolta  era  poi  d'  inanii  mollo  stretta,"  etc.  In  the 
illustration  of  the  scene  by  Bollicelli,  all  the  aix  fett  of  the 
dragon  are  represented  exactly  as  in  the  leil,  and  the  tail, 
passing  between  the  legs,  runs  up  the  back  to  get  its  proper 
purchase. 
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From  that  time  forth  the  serpents  were  my  good 
friends,  for  one  of  them  forthwith  coiled  itself 
about  his  neck,  as  though  it  would  say  :  "  1  will 
not  have  thee  utter  more  ;  "  and  another  (serpent 
coiled)  about  his  arms,  and  bound  him  over  again, 
clinching;  itself  so  tightly  in  front,  that  he  could 
not  even  give  a  shake  with  them. 

Vanni  Fiicci  had  blasphemed  God  both  by  voice 
and  by  the  action  of  his  hands.  Thereupon  one 
serpent  coils  about  his  throat,  compressing  it  so 
tightly  as  to  stop  all  power  of  utterance,  and  the 
other  pinions  his  arms,  thus  rendering  it  impossible 
for  them  again  to  perform  the  impious  gesture  de- 
scribed above.  And  not  only  does  the  serpent  pinion 
his  arms,  but  it  rtpinions  them  (rilcgullu),  for  in  1.  94 
of  the  last  Canto  we  read  that  all  the  Thieves  had 
got  their  hands  bound  with  serpents.  We  may  re- 
member that  Vanni  Fucci  had  been  bitten  by  a  ser- 
pent, and  reduced  to  ashes  ;  it  would  seem  then  that 
when  he  ruappeared  in  his  human  form,  he  had  en- 
joyed a  temporary  respite  from  the  coils  about  his 
hands,  and,  as  he  at  once  abused  that  liberty  by  his 
impious  gesture,  the  ministers  of  vengeance  bind 
him  in  tighter  bonds  than  before. 

Dante  cannot  restrain  himself  from  declaiming 
against   the  binh-place  of  a  being  so  odious. 

Ahi  Pisloia,  Pistoia,'*  ch^  non  stanzi  10 


* Ahi  Pislaiii,  Pisloiii  :  This  fierce  utterance  againat  Pisloja 
is  not  unlike  that  which  Dantt  speaks  against  Pisa  (/it/,  xsxiii, 
79-H4)  for  having  permitlcd  the  cruel  death  of  Count  Ugolino 
and  his  family  tu  take  place  within  its  walls  :— 
"  Ahi  Pisa,  vituperio  dclle  genti 

Del  bel  pacse  Ik,  dove  il  Si  suona  ; 
Poi  che  i  vicini  a  tc  punir  boh  lenti, 
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D'  incenerarti,  si  chc  pii  non  ilurl, 

Poi  che  in  mal  far  lo  seme  tuo*  avanzi. 

Movasi  la  Caprara  e  la  Gorgona, 

E  faccian  siepc  ad  Arno  in  sulla  foce, 
SI  ch'  egli  anncghi  in  tc  ogni  persona." 
See  also  Ibid.  II.  151-153,  Dante's  denunciation  of  the  Geno- 
ese : — 

"Ahi  Genovesi,  uomini  diversi 

D'  ogni  costume,  e  pien  d'  ogni  magagna. 
Perch*  non  sitte  voi  del  mondo  spcrsi  ?  " 
Florence  is  alluded  to  all  through  Dante's  works  both  of  poetry 
and  prose  in  terms  of  intense  love  for  the  place,  and  bitler  hatred 
against  its  inhabitants.  The  instances  are  too  numerous  to 
quote,  but  in  In/,  xv,  6r.  62,  he  calls  ihe  Florentines  i/hc'J/'  i'lgralo 
popolo  mSligno,  Chi  disccsc  di  Fieiolt  ah  aniico ;  and  ibid.  I.  b8, 
g^nle  avara,  invidiosa  e  supcrbii,  etc.  Siena  is  reviled  for  its 
vanity  in  Iii/.  xxix,  I3i,  izz;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Amo  in  Piirg.  xiv,  and  those  of  Komagna  in  the  same 
Canto;  while  the  whole  body  of  the  Slates  of  Italy  are  held 
up  to  general  reprobation  in  P«r£.  vi. 

*  lo  seme  tuo  .*  According  to  old  tradition,  Pistoia  was  founded 
by  the  escaped  remnant  of  Catiline's  defeated  soldiers,  but 
Benvenuto  thinks  this  must  be  false,  for  not  only  did  the  city 
exist  long  before  Ihe  time  of  Caliline,  but  moreover  if  Sallust, 
an  illustrious  and  truthful  citizen,  is  to  be  believed,  there  was  no 
remnant  of  the  rebellious  forces  of  Catiline  left,  and  they  were 
destroyed  nearly  lo  a  man.  Gelii  thinks  Pisloja  was  gradu- 
ally colonised  on  account  of  its  convenient  position  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  from  its  being  much  used  by  travellers 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
bardy  ;  since  the  valley  of  the  river  Reno,  which  flows  down 
from  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  to  Bologna,  is  the  most 
convenient  highway  in  the  whole  chain  of  those  mountains. 
Gelli  observes  that  two  nr  three  hundred  years  before  his  time 
the  road  over  the  Apennines  was  much  frequented,  because 
many  hospitals  or  refuges  had  been  built  all  along  it  for  way- 
farers going  to  Rome  for  Ihe  jubilee,  by  Ihe  Countess  Maletda. 
But  as  Florence  increased  in  importance,  travellers  to  Rome 
preferred  goinj;  that  way,  and  consequently  the  road  through 
the  Valley  of  ihe  Keno  fell  inio  disuse,  and  in  process  of  lime 
was  gradually  broken  down  by  the  annual  floods  of  the  river. 
The  author  of  the  Chios/  Anomni'  (cd.  Selmi)  thinks  Ihe  Romans 
defeated  Caliline  on  the  ground  where  I'istoja  slands,  and  that 
the  ciiy  was  buill  by  those  who  remained  wounded  and  muti- 
lated on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  name  Pisloja  was 
Mnother  word  for  pistilciisia  ("  pestilence  "). 
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Per  tutti  i  cerchi  dell'  inferno  oscuri 

Non  vidi  spirlo  In  Dio  tanto  superbo, 

Non  quel  che  cadde  a  Tebe  *  giil  da  muri.  15 

Ah  Pistoja,  Pistoja,  why  dosl  thou  not  decree  to 
reduce  thyself  to  ashes,  so  that  thou  exist  no 
longer,  since  in  deeds  of  evil  thou  outdoest  thy 
progenitors  {lil.  seed).  Through  all  the  dark 
circles  of  Hell  saw  I  no  spirit  so  arrogant  against 
God,  not  even  that  one  (Capancus)  who  fell  down 
from  the  walls  at  Thebes. 

Benvenulo  argues  that  if  the  arrogance  of  Capaneus 
was  such,  that  he  was  struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt 
from  Heaven,  and  if,  as  we  are  now  told,  Vanni  Fucci 
was  even  more  arrogant  than  Capaneus,  it  follows 
that  Vanni  Fucci  must  have  been  the  most  arrogant 
spirit  in  all  Hell. 

His  pride  is  humbled,  he  makes  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  we  see  no  more  of  him.  A  new  form  takes  his 
place  in  the  shape  of  Cacus,  called  by  Dante  a  Cen- 
taur, probably  because  Virgil  speaks  of  him  as  half  a 
man.  His  vocation  in  Hell  seems  to  be  partly  that 
of  a  punished  sinner,  and  partly  that  of  a  minister 
of  punishment,  for  he  comes  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive  Vanni  F'ucci,  who  had  very  likely  fled  on 
seeing  him  approach,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
Cacus  is  himself  so  overloaded  with  serpents  as  to 
form  a  conspicuous  object  even  in  that  serpent- 
thronged  pit. 


*  gutl  che  cadilr  a  Tche:  This  refers  to  Capaneus. 
xiv,  46-72,  and  especially  li.  63-66  :— 

"  O  Capaneo,  in  ci6  chc  nan  b'  ammorza 
La  tua  superbia,  se'  tu  piu  punito  : 

Nullo  martirio,  fuor  che  la  tua  rabbia, 
Sarebbe  al  tuo  furor  dolor  compito." 


See  Inf. 
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Ei  si  fogRl,  chc  non  parl6  pid  verbo: 

Ed  io  vidi  un  Centauro*  pien  di  rabbia 

Venir  chiamando  ; — "  Ov'  £',  ov'  e  1'  acerbo  ?  " — t 

Maremma  ]  non  cred'  io  che  tanle  n'  abbia, 

Quante  bisce  egli  avea  eu  per  la  groppa,  10 


*  Ccntattfo :  The  curious  blunder  by  which  Danle  describes 
Cacus  as  a  Centaur  is  probably  due  to  the  recDilection  of  a 
misunderalood  expression  in  Virgil  {vEn,  viii,  194):^ 

S^mihoiiiinh  Caci  faciea, 
Cacus  was  a  semi-human  and  semi-brutish  savage,  who  dwelt 
in  a  cave  under  Mount  Avcnlinc.  Hercules,  having  brought 
the  herds  ol  Geryon  from  Spain,  was  being  entertained  by 
Evander.  who  had  buDl  a  new  town  on  the  Palatine.  Cacus 
took  this  opportunity  to  steal  some  of  the  oxen,  and  dragged 
them  backwards  by  their  tails  into  his  cave,  so  that  their  foot- 
marks pointed  the  opposite  way,  and  Hercules  could  not  at 
first  discover  them;  but  when  their  lowing  had  revealed  their 
position,  he  look  prompt  vengeance  upon  the  Ihief. 

f  arrrbc  here  is  equivalent   to  indvmahUi  and  stiperbo  in   a 
metaphorical  sense.     Compare  Virg.  j£ir.  v,  461,  462: — 
"  Turn  puier  jEneas  procedere  longius  iras, 
Et  saevirc  animis  Enltlluni  baud  passus  acerbis." 
In  Pay.  xix,  46-4M  Dante  speaks  of  Lucifer  falling  atcrbo  for 
accrbamente,  ''  immature,"  i.e.  before  he  had  attained  his  fullest 
perfection  : — 

"  E  ci&  fa  certo  che  il  primo  superbo, 

Chc*  fu  la  somma  d'  ogni  creatura, 
Per  non  aspetlar  lume,  caddc  acerbo." 

I  Maranma  :  This  word  would,  generally  speaking,  signify  a 
region  near  the  sea,  being  a  corruption  of  maril'tiiiii,  whence 
miiTtlma,  marclina,  3.nA  hnaWy  maremma.  The  allusion  here  is 
of  course  made  to  the  low-lying  lands  of  Tuscany,  which  are 
best  known  as  the*  Maremma,  that  fatal  region  extending  (see 
Inf.  xiii,  9)  between  the  river  Cecina  near  Leghorn,  and  Cor- 
nelo,  a  village  in  the  former  Papal  States.  Partly  from  the 
heal,  partly  from  the  wild  and  deserted  state  of  the  countrj', 
partly  from  the  pcstilentiat  climate,  large  quantities  of  serpents 
are  to  be  found  there.  Buli  speaks  of  the  Maremma  as  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Pisan  territory  ni.'ar  the  sea,  and  infested  by  such 
an  abundance  of  serpents,  that  at  Vada  there  was  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  monastery  which  is  said  to  have  become  unin- 
habited from  the  vast  number  of  serpents  that  made  human 
,  lifie  in  il  impossible-     See  Forsyth's  Italy,  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
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Jnfin  dove  comincia  nostra  labbia.* 
Sopra  le  spalle,  dietro  daila  coppa, 

Con  r  all  apertc  gli  giacea  un  draco,+ 

•  nasira  lahbia  :  Although  labbta  is  generally  used  lo  signiry 
the  face,  expression,  as  in  Latin  Oi  was  used  for  viillui,  the 
part  being  taken  by  the  figure  SyiittdMlu  to  express  the' whole, 
Gclli,  Di  Siena,  Casini,  and  Scarta/iini  feel  convinced  that  in 
this  passage  labbia  must  be  taken  to  mean  the  human  part  of 
Cacus'a  Iwti-fold  formation.  "Questa  voce  luhbia  (says  Gcllij, 
Be  bene  ella  significa  tiel  numero  del  piu  e  nel  genere  femini- 
nino  le  labbra,  significa  nil  iiuitieto  singolare  o  del  mcuu,  /•iir 
moltiimainiiile  ncl  ^(nere  Jemminino,  la  iemliianza  e  In  tffiiiit 
umumi :  non  perch'  ella  derjvi  dalle  labbra  umane  per  quella 
specie  della  synmdochr  che  pone  la  parte  pel  tutlo,  come  dicono 
alcuni  esposilori ;  ma  per  avere  deliberato  e  confermalo  cosi 
r  uso.  B  in  questo  sIgniGcato  1'  uaa  qui  il  Poeta,  dicendo, 
ch'  egli  Bveva  picna  di  serpi  la  groppa  insino  a  dov'  ei  comiiiciava 
avcre  icinbiunxa  td  tffigic  timaiia,  perch£  non  ai  pud  intendere 
insino  alle  lubbra.  Gelli  quotes  in  illustration  Petrarch,  Triimjo 
lUir  Amort,  iv,  157-159: — 

"  In  cosi  tcnebrosa  e  stretta  gabbta 

Rinchiusi  fummo;  ove  le  pcnne  uaate 
Mutai  per  lempii  e  la  mia  prima  labbia." 

Compare  also  Inf.  vit,  7,  where  Plulus  la  spoken  of  as 
"...  quell'  enfiata  labbia  \lliat  bloated  countenancey 
Botticelli,  who  understood  his  Dunle  far  heller  than  most 
modern  translators,  in  his  illuslralion?  of  the  D,  C.  represents 
Cacus  with  a  dragon  on  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  a  thick 
cluster  of  serpenls  all  huddled  up  together  upon  his  equine 
croup.      His  human  back  below  the  shoulders  is  unoccupied. 

i  draco  :  "  Now  here  note  (sajs  Benvenulo),  thai  according 
to  some  writers,  there  are  cerlatn  species  of  dragons  that  fly 
through  the  air  breathing  flames  out  of  their  mouths,  but 
Albertus  Magnus  docs  not  think  this  can  be  true  ;  but  rather 
that  there  are  certain  ignited  vapours  that  really  do  seem  to 
fly,  now  ascending,  now  descending,  so  that  inexperienced 
persons  may  hiive  imagined  that  they  were  flying  dragons. 
But  however  that  may  be,  Dante  has  pictured  his  dragon  here 
as  Bomelhiii^  emitting  flame,  because  this  same  Cacus  was  an 
open  incendiary,  who  acl  fire  to  houses,  and  slew  everybody 
he  came  across.  Well  therefore  has  Virgil  represented  Cacua 
as  Ihe  son  of  Vulcan  Ihe  god  nl  fire,  vomiting  ^moke  and  flame 
from  his  mouth.  And  therefore  in  this  passage  you  must  please 
understand  the  dragon  lo  signify  the  venomous  rnge  which 
Cacua  poured  forth  upon  all  men,  and  from  Ihe  heal  of  his 
wrath  he  almost  seemed  to  dart  forth  lightnings." 
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E  quello  filToca*'  qualunquc  s'  intoppa. 

He  (Vanni  Fucci),  who  did  not  uller  another 
word,  lied  r  and  1  saw  a  Centaur  full  of  rage  come 
Bhouting:  "Where  ie  he,  where  is  the  hardened 
wretch  ?  "  1  do  not  believe  that  Maremma  con- 
tains as  many  snakes  as  he  had  upon  his  (equine) 
croup,  to  where  our  {liuiiinii)  figure  begins.  Upon 
his  shoulders,  close  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck,  a 
dragon  with  outspread  wings  was  couching  upon 
him,  and  thai  kind  sets  on  fire  whomsoever  it 
encounters. 

Virgil  now  tells  the  story  of  Cacus,  and  Benvenuto 
says  that  he  does  so  from  the  threefold  point  of  view, 
first,  of  his  violence;  secondly,  of  his  deceit;  and 
thirdly,  of  his  ignominious  death. 

Lo  tnio  Maestro  disse; — "Quegli  &  Caco,  as 

Chcsoito  il  aassot  di  monte  Avcnlino 

Di  sangue  fece  spesse  volte  laco. 
Non  va  co'  suoi  fralei  per  un  camrnino, 

Per  lo  furar  che  frodoiente  fece 

Del  grande  armerito  I  ch'  cgli  cbbe  a  vicino  :      30 

*  quello  nffoea,  etc. :   Dr,  Moore,  Sliid'its  in  Danle,  i,  pp.  175-6, 
aaya  Ihat  this  is  suggested  by  .Jin,  viii,  252-255  : — 
"  Faucibus  inRentem  fumutn,  mirabile  riictu  ! 
Evomil  involviique  domum  caligine  caeca, 
Prospcctum  cripiens  oculis  ;  glomeratque  sub  antro 
Fumiferam  nnctem  commixtis  igne  lenebris," 
f  sollo  il  siisso,  etc.:  In  .^J«.  viii,  190-197,  Virgil  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  tavern  of  Cacus  ;^ 

"Jam  primum  sii\is  suspcnKam  banc  adspice  rupem  ; 
Disjeetac  procul  ut  moles,  descrlaque  montis 
Stat  domus,  el  scopuli  ingenttm  traxcrc  ruinam. 
Hie  apclunca  fuit.  vaato  submota  recessu  ; 
SemihnminiE  Caci  facies  quam  dira  tenebal, 
Soils  inaeccssam  radiis  ;  semperque  recenti 
Cacde  tepebat  humus  ;  foribusque  adtixa  superbls 
Ora  virfim  tristi  pendebant  pallida  tabo." 
t  lo  furar  .  .  .  frodnUnle  ,  .  .   Dtl  griiiidi:  iiniitnti' :   In  jEii. 
I.e.  207-311,  the  theft  is  thus  described  :— 
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Ondc  cessflr  le  sue  opcre  biece 

SoUo  la  maiza  d'  Ercole,*  che  for»e 
Gliene  di^  cento,  t  e  non  senH  le  dieee." — 

My  Master  said :  "  That  is  Cacua,  who  below 
the  rock  of  Mount  Aveniine  many  a  time  made  a 
lake  of  blood.  He  goes  rot  on  the  same  road  with 
his  brethren  {i.e.  the  Centaurs  who  {ji^rd  the  boil- 
ing river  of  blood),  by  reason  of  the  fraudulent 
theft  he  made  of  the  great  herd  that  he  had  in  his 


"  Quatuor  a  stabulis  pracHlenti  corpore  tauros 
Avertit.  totidem  forma  superanle  juvennas. 
Atque  hos.  nc  qua  forcnl  pedibus  vusligia  rcclis, 
Cauda  in  5pe1un<;am  trados,  vcrslsque  viaruiti 
Indiciis  raptos,  aaxo  oeeullabat  opaco." 
Ovid  (Fiisli,  i,  547-558)  also  describes  it ; — 

"  Mane  crat :  excusauB  somno  Tirj-nthius  hospcs 

De  numero  tauros  aenlit  abesse  duos. 
Nulla  videt  taciti  quaerens  vestigia  furtl : 

Traxerat  aversos  Cacus  in  antra  feros  ; 
Cacus,  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae, 

Non  leve  finitimis  hoEpitibusque  malum. 
Dira  viro  facies ;  vires  pro  corpore  ;  torpua 

Grande  :  pater  mnnslri  Mulciber  hujus  erat. 
Proque  domn  longia  spelunca  receasibus  ingens, 

Abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  fcriB. 
Ora  super  poates  aliixaque  brachia  pendent, 

Squalidaque  humanis  oaaibus  albet  humus." 

*Solto  la  riiiiiir;  iV  Ercole :  Ovid  {I.e.  575-57B(  relates  Ihc  death 
of  Cacus  :— 

"  Occupat  Alcides.  adductaquc  clava  trinodis 
Tcr  qualer  adversi  Bedil  in  ore  viri. 
Ille  cadit,  niistosquc  vomit  cum  sanguine  fumoa, 
Et  lato  moriena  pcctore  plangil  humum." 
iGliene   dii    renin:    Understand    mazzaU  =  "club-strokes." 
Bcnvenulo,  the   Aiumii'w  Fipn-nlliii',  Gelli.  Luhin,  Scarla/zini 
and  Camerini  agree  that  this  means  thai  Cacus  died  before  the 
tenth  blow,  possibly  the  first  tew  blows  stunned  him.  and  that 
Hercules  in  bis  frenzy  of  rage  went  on  slrikinn  him  after  be 
was  dead  (Tiiiilf  gtiau  diidr,  prtso  cnm'  era  tl'  in/).     Di  Siena  re- 
murka :  "Per  mancn  di   dicci  maz/ate   Caco   era   giS  finito : 
Ercole  nondimeno  nelta  grande  irn  scgulta  a  dargllene  molte 
altre." 
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neighbourhood  :  for  which  his  felon  deeds  came  to 
an  end  under  the  club-strokes  of  Hercules,  who 
perchance  dealt  him  a  hundred  of  them,  and  he 
(Cacus)  felt  not  ten  (becoming  unconscious  after 
the  first  few  blows)." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Virgil,  in  the  above  lines 
of  the  text,  had  answered  the  followinx  tacit  question, 
which  Dante  would  in  all  probability  put  to  him  :  "  If 
Cacus  shed  floods  of  gore,  why  Js  he  not  punished 
with  the  other  Violent  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Seventh  Circle  ?  "  and  Virgil's  reply  is :  "  No,  he 
does  not  go  with  the  other  Centaurs  there,  because 
he  has  been  guilty  of  the  additional  crime  of  fraud- 
ulent theft,  contriving  it  so  that  the  stolen  cattle  left 
deceptive  footprints  to  make  his  pursuers  think  they 
had  gone  the  other  way."  Benvenuto  after  observ- 
ing that  Catiline  was  also  violent  and  fraudulent  in 
a  similar  way,  for  when  he  retreated  from  the  Hill  of 
Fiesole,  he  had  his  horses  shod  with  their  shoes 
turned  the  reverse  way,  concludes  the  passage  thus : 
"  And  lastly  note  this,  that  if  Roderick,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  has  written  the  truth  in  his  Chronicle  Dc 
gestis  Hhpiiniae,  this  Cacus  was  a  Spaniard  whom 
Hercules  drove  from  a  high  mountain  in  Spain  ;  but 
in  his  flight  his  destiny  led  him  into  Italy,  so  that  he 
could  not  after  ail  evade  the  club  of  Hercules." 

Division  11. — Although  it  has  taken  some  time  to 
describe  the  arrival  of  Cacus  and  his  general  appear- 
ance, yet  the  Poets'  vision  of  him  could  have  been  but 
momentary,  for  the  Centaur,  with  his  human  nature 
incensed  against  Vanni  Fucci,  and  his  equine  nature 
tormented  by  the  serpents,  would  seem  to  have  gal- 
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loped  up  at  great  speed,  and  to  have  passed  like  the 
flash  of  a  meteor  in  pursuit  of  Fucci,  the  sacrilegious 
thief,  and  presumptuous  blasphemer.  He  is  gone 
before  the  indignant  words  (Ov'  e,  ov'  iV  acerbo  ?)  are 
well  out  of  his  mouth.  Virgil  is  recounting  to  Dante 
the  legends  respecting  him,  when  a  new  group  comes 
upon  the  scene.  It  consists  of  three  shades  of  the 
second  class  of  Thieves,  namely,  those  who  are 
addicted  to  habitual  theft,  and  yet  are  under  the  re- 
straint of  a  certain  vestige  of  human  sympathy  which 
they  still  retain. 

In  the  confused  scenes  which  now  follow,  it  is 
difficult  to  always  distinguish  the  identity  of  the 
principal  actors.  Mr.  Butler  begs  us  to  observe  that 
there  are  three  distinct  forms  of  punishment  by 
means  of  the  serpents.  Vanni  Fucci  is  burnt  up  by 
the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  comes  into  his  own  shape 
again  ;  Agnello  blends  with  a  serpent ;  and  in  I.  70 
el  seq.,  we  shall  find  man  and  serpent  exchanging 
shapes. 


Mentre  che  si  parlava,  ed  ei  Iraacofac, 
E  Ire  spirili*  venner  solto  noi, 


35 


*  E  Ire  spirili :  E  in  Ihis  passage  musi  be  taken,  not  as  con- 
junclion.  but  as  an  inlerjection  having  the  sense  of  tifco  "  lo  I 
behold  !  '■  Blanc  ( I'or.  Dmil.  s.v.  f)  obBcrvcs  that  sometimes, 
when  united  ti>  ruti,  and  at  other  times  without  rcco,  t  announces 
an  unforeseen  circumiitance  at  the  inatanl  of  its  occurrence 
...  as  in  !nf.  xxv,  50:  — 

"  Ed  un  serpente  con  sei  pi6  si  lancia." 
And  Purg.  viii,  94,  95  : — 

"  Com'  ei  parlava.  e  Sordello  a  ei  il  IraKse 

Diccndo :  ■  Vedi  IS  il  noatro  avversaro."  " 
Compare  also  liif.  six,  3  ;  c  vol  rapiui,  and  my  note  upon  that 
passage,  containing  extract  from  Dt.  Moore's  Tcxluat  Critiiliin, 
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Dei  quai  ni  io  n^  il  Duca  mln  s'  accorse.*' 
Se  non  quando  gridSr : — "  Chi  sietc  voj  ?  " — 
Per  che  nostra  novella  si  risietie, 
Ed  inlcndcmcriD  pure  ad  essi  poi.  t 
Id  non  gli  conoscea  ;  ma  ei  sesuetlc,] 
Come  Buol  seguitar  per  alcun  caso, 
Che  1'  un  nomare  un  altrn  convcnette, 
Diccndo  : — "  Cianfa  dove  fia  g  rimaso  ?  " — 

Perch"  io,  nctiocchi  il  Duca  stesse  allento, 
Mi  posi  il  dito  su  dal  mento  al  naso. 


40 


43 


*  i'  accorsc :  Dante  and  Virgil  had  their  attention  so  rivelted 
upon  Cacus  that  ihey  had  not  perceived  Ihe  three  shades 
creeping  through  the  gloom  (Ihe  Anonimo  Fwrenlinu  says  like 
thieves  in  Ihe  night),  and  coming  close  underneath  the  spot  on 
which  the  Poets  were  standing. 

t  Ed  iiiliiiiilemmo  pure  ail  tssi  poi :  Compare  Inf.  xiii,  t6 : — 
"  Pure  alia  pegola  era  la  mia  intesa." 

}  ci  ifguelU  :  Nannucci  {Anal'ui  Critica  dti  Vtrbi,  p.  173,  g  ix) 
remarks  :  "  From  the  Latin  limail  we  have  seen  .  .  ,  that  by 
leaving  oul  the  n  and  changing  i  into  r,  wc  obtained  the  third 
person  singular  Umi.  But  ihc  old  Italians  prescri'td  the  linal 
(,  and  the  word  became  Inmt,  and  then  by  protraction  ol  pro- 
nunciation Icfiiclic.  So  we  get/Hjgrf(t  for/ugl ;  luetiie  for  nsrf  ; 
filttlt  for  Jini ;  ihhlU  for  iirfj,  and  sr^utlle  for  srgui."  Compare 
Purg.  xxii,  82-84  - — 

'  Vennermi  poi  parendo  tanto  santi, 

Che,  quando  Domi^ian  li  perseguette, 
Scnia  mio  lagrlmar  non  fur  lor  pianti." 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made  about  risUllt  in  1.  38,  and  coH- 
ormllt  in  I.  4^. 

;  Cianfa  dovf  fia  } :  Nannucci  (o/.  tit.  p.  464,  §  xiv)  says : 
'•  Fi^,fi{.,fiiMo,fitiio,  for  siiri,iarA,Sitrimo,iaraHHo.  The  reason 
why  the  above  words  were  ascribed  to  the  verb  tsstrt  is  clear. 
Among  the  Latins^n  (from  the  Greek  ipiat)  was  a  verb  substan- 
tive like  mm.  And  therefore  we  Italians,  iioTiifiani,fid,fitmu%, 
fi{itU,\ta.\-t  taken  fia,  fit,  fiimo,ptiio.  .  .  .  I  answer  the  objeccions 
of  Mastrolini  by  declaring  IhU  fia  a.ndfiaHo  tsubstituled  for  fie 
and  ficnv)  are  nol  derived  from  the  conjunctite  forms  fial  and 
fijHl,  but  from  the  future^  »ndfi(Ht.  and  the  only  reason  why 
people  did  not  say  fy  and  fieno  was  because  Jia  and  finno  were 
mort  in  unison  with  the  generally  adopted  terminations  of  the 
future,  airvri).  <uwraii« :  Itwttri,  Umeram)  ;  hdiri,  mJitano." 
Compare  t*»r.  xvti,  68,  69: — 
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While  he  (Virgil)  was  thus  speaking,  and  he 
(Cacus)  had  sped  away,  lo !  there  came  below  us 
three  spirits,  of  whom  neither  I  nor  my  Leader 
was  aware,  until  they  cried  out :  "  Who  are  ye  ?  " 
Whereupon  our  story  broke  otT,  and  we  turned  our 
attention  solely  to  them.  I  did  not  know  them  1 
but  it  happened  as  will  oftentimes  happen  by  some 
chance,  that  one  of  them  had  occasion  to  name 
another,  saying  ;  "  Where  can  Cianfa  have 
stopped  ? "  Whereupon  I,  in  order  that  my 
Leader  might  listen  attentively,  laid  my  finger 
upwards  from  the  chin  to  the  nose. 


r         Car 

L 

Di  Siena  remarks  that  there  now  opens  before  us  a 
scene  of  marvelloas  transformations,  in  which  Dante, 
for  novelty  of  invention,  appropriateness  and  per- 
spicuity of  diction,  natural  vividness  of  imagination, 
and  for  the  utility  of  moral  effect,  has  no  reason  to 
envy  either  Lucan  or  Ovid  in  the  endless  metamor- 
phoses  that  How  from  his  rich  and  inexhaustible  vein. 
For  the  better  intelligence  of  the  text,  let  the  reader 
distinguish  the  five  Florentines. 

Three  of  them  appear  in  human  form,  and  the  other 
two  as  serpents. 

(i)  Agnolo  de'  Urunelleschi  is  attacked  by  a  six- 
footed  serpent  or  dragon,  which  is  in  reality  the  shade 
of  Cianfa,  and  the  two  get  blended  together,  and 
move  away  as  one  form  (11,  49-78). 

(2)  Buoso  degli  Abati  is  bitten  in   the  navel   by 

"Si  che  a  te  fia  bello 
Averti  fatta  parte  per  Ic  stcsso." 
In  that  paBaaRc  fia  bdlo  means  "  it  will  be  Kood  for  Ihee,"  etc. 
The  Chiosi  Anoiiime  ^ed.   Selmi)   says;   "Cianfa   fu   tavaliere 
de'  Donali,  c  fu  gran  ladro  di  bestiame,  e  rompia  bottcghe  e 
votarc  [lie]  le  cassette." 


a  small  fiery  serpent,  which  is  Guercio  de'  Cavalcanti. 
The  two  transform  their  natures  at  once.  Buoso 
changes  into  a  serpent,  and  glides  hissing  away; 
while  the  little  serpent  gradually  changes  into 
Guercio  de'  Cavalcanti,  who  exults  that  Buoso 
should  have  taken  his  place,  and  should  have  to 
glide  along  on  his  belly  in  the  dust  (II.  79-141). 

(3)  Puccio  Sciancato  de'  Galigai  is  the  only  one  of 
the  five  who  undergoes  no  change  (11.  145-151). 

(4)  Cianfa  de'  Donati  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
six-footed  serpent  or  dragon  mentioned  in  (i).  of 
whom  Benvenuto  says  :  stalim  vidibis  quod  ipse  /add 
alitim  serpenlem. 

(5)  Guercio  de'  Cavalcanti  appears  in  the  form  of 
the  little  serpent  mentioned  in  (2).  (See  I.  151,  where 
his  identity  is  established), 

Dante  is  now  about  to  relate  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  the  blending  into  one  hybrid  form  of 
two  bodies,  of  a  man  and  a  serpent,  but  before  doing 
so  he  prefaces  his  remarks  with  a  rhetorical  artifice 
which  calls  forth  the  admiration  both  of  Gelli  and  Di 
Siena.  He  tells  his  readers  that  he  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  believe  what  he  is  about  to  tell  them,  for 
though  he  witnessed  the  occurrence,  he  can  hardly 
believe  It  himself. 

Se  tu  sei  or,  Lellore,  a  creder  lento 

Ci&  ch'  io  dir6,  non  sard  maraviglia. 
Chi  it>  che  il  vidi  oppena  il  mi  consento.* 


* uppaiit  it  mi  consento :  Corr<pare  Convifo  iii,  in  the  Canzone 
Amur,  chf  neUa  minti:  mi  raffiona  (II.  51-53) ;—  . 

"  E  puossi  dir  die  il  suo  nspetto  giovft 
A  consenlir  cio  che  par  maraviglia : 
Onde  la  fede  nustra  i-  aiulala." 
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If  now,  Reader,  thou  art  slow  to  credit  that  which 
I  am  going  to  tell,  it  will  be  no  marvel,  for  I  who 
saw  it  can  scarcely  admit  it  to  myself. 

The  three  shades  have  no  sooner  arrived  below 
where  the  Poets  are  standing,  than  a  dragon  rushes 
upon  one  of  them.  In  the  Album  of  Botticelli's 
Illustrations  {Zeichnungen  von  Botticelli  xu  Dantes 
Komocdie,  Berlin,  1S87),  the  scrpcnle  con  set  piedi 
(1.  50)  is  represented  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in 
the  conventional  form  of  a  dragon.  These  are 
probably  the  oldest  illustrations  of  the  Comtmdia 
existing,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  Botticelli 
has  followed  the  text  compares  favourably  with  the 
methods  of  all  modern  illustrators. 

Com'  io  tenea  levale  in  lor  le  ciglia. 

Ed  un  Herpente  con  s«i  pi£  si  laticia,  50 

Dinanii  all'  uno,  e  tutto  a  lui  s'  appiglia. 
Coi  pi£  di  mezzo  gli  awinse  la  pancia, 

E  con  gli  anterior  Ic  braccia  presc  ; 

Poi  gli  addcnld  e  I'  una  c  I'  altra  guancia.'* 
Gli  dirctani  allc  coscc  distesc;,  55 

E  miseli  la  coda  tr*  ambedue, 

E  dietro  per  Ic  ren  su  la  ritese. 

While  I  was  keepin-;  my  eyebrows  raised  towards 
them,  behold  a  serpent  with  six  feet  darts  in  front 
of  one  (of  them),  and  fastens  upon  him  all  over, 
With  its  mid-feet  it  clasped  his  belly,  am!  with  its 
forC'feet  it  gripped  his  arms;  then  it  fixed  its 
fangs  in  both  his  cheeks.  The  hinder  feet  it 
spread  out  over  his  thighs,  and  inserted  its  tail 
between  the  two  (thighs),  and  stretched  it  upwards 
over  the  loins  behind. 

* gly  Uililtiild  I  V  Him  r  /'  nlirii  guancta  :  Tommasio  says  that 
the  mouth  of  ihe  dranon  was  so  large  that  it  was  able  to  take 
in  both  of  Agnoto's  cheeks  at  one  bite.     Botticelli's  illustra- 
tion depicts  this  action  of  the  dragon  exactly. 
J  I.  u 
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Dante,  in  three  successive  similes,  first  compares 
the  tenacity  of  the  dragon  to  that  of  ivy  cHnging  to 
a  tree;  but  Benvenuto  points  out  that  whereas  the 
ivy  or  the  vine  can  be  torn  from  the  tree  piece-meal, 
there  is  no  such  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  the 
dragon's  hold.  Dante  next  goes  on  to  describe  the 
way  the  dragon  and  the  man  became  incorporated 
together,  by  comparing  them  to  two  pieces  of  soft 
wax  that  can  easily  be  moulded  into  one  shape. 
Lastly,  the  change  of  form  is  compared  to  the 
gradual  alteration  in  the  colour  of  a  piece  of  burning 
paper,  which  from  white  turns  first  brown  and  then 
black. 

Ellera*  abbarbicata  mai  non  fuc 

Ad  arbor  si,  come  I'  orribil  liera 

Per  r  altrui  membra  avviticchio  t  le  sue  :  5o 

Pdi  a'  appiccdr,  come  di  eaida  cera 

Fosaern  stati,  e  mischidr  lor  colore  ; 

*  Ellcra  :  Compare  Horace,  iipod.  xv,  5-10  ;— 

"  ArcEius  atque  hedera  procera  astrinRitur  ilen, 
Lentid  adhiierens  brachiis ; 
Dum  pccori  lupus  ct  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hybernum  marc, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos, 
Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum." 
And  Ariosto,  Orl.  Fur.  vii,  st.  jg: — 

"  Non  cosl  stretlamentc  cdera  premc 

Pianta  ove  inlorno  abbarbicato  5'  abbia, 
Come  si  alrinfjon  li  du'  amanli  insieme." 
And  Euripides,  Hecuha,  398  :^ 

"  OTTitla  nitTijfiv  ipviii  ojrtur  rrirr^'  t^ofiai." 

i  avfilicchio  :    The   Grim    Dizimiario   says   o(  uvvificthiare : 

"  Propriametitc  dicesi   di  quelle  pianle  provvedule  di   viticci 

[Undtils,  suckiiij,  coi  quali  si  allaccano  ai  corpi  vicini.   .  .  .  Per 

simii     Avvmghiarc,   Cingere   intorno  alia  guisa  die  fanno   1 

viticci."     Compare  Tasso,  (hr.  Lib.  Cantn  xx.  si.  99:— 

"Come  olmo  a  cui  la  pampinosa  pianta 

Ciipida  a'  avviticchi  e  si  marite." 
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N£  r  un  nh  V  altro  gii  parea  quel  ch*  era : 
Come  precede  innanzi  dall'  ardore 

Per  lo  papiro  *  suso  on  color  bruno,+  65 

Che  nan  i  nero  ancora,  e  il  bianco  more. 

Never  did  ivy  get  so  rooted  to  a  tree,  as  this  hor- 
rible reptile  entwined  its  own  round  the  other's 
limbs.  Then  Ihey  stuck  close  together,  as  though 
they  had  been  of  heated  wax,  and  mingled  their 
hues ;  aeither  the  one  nor  the  other  seemed  now 


*  papiro  :  There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  Commentators  as  to  whether  by  papiro  one  is  to  understand 
paper  made  from  papyrus  {cliarla  bombycinii),  or  the  pith  of  the 
papyrus  as  used  in  lamps  in  the  time  of  Dante,  and  for  the 
composition  of  which  into  wicks  there  were  very  stringent 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  Florentine  statutes.  Buti,  the 
Ottimo.  Landino,  Lombardi,  Tnmmiisfo  and  Scartazzini  hold 
the  latter  view.  But  Hlanc  {Saggio)  points  out  that  Dante 
particularly  speaks  of  the  consuming  of  the  paper  as  running 
upwardi,  whereas  in  a  lamp  it  would  burn  downwards,  Di 
Siena,  Hiagioli,  Cesari,  Hianchi,  and  the  Voiahahirio  delta 
C'riiscu,  take  fu/'iVd  to  mean  paper;  and  I  follow  Ihcm.  Gelli 
also  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  same  interpretation:  "E  per 
mostrarci  comr;  si  facessi  qucsto  mescolamcnto  de'  loro  colori, 
dice  ch' egli  avvcnne  propiamente,  come  quando  el  at  ardc  ij 
papiro,  clue  la  carta  e  il  foglio,  chiamato  gii  aniicamente 
papiro,  perchf  si  faccva  del  midollo  di  una  specie  dl  giunchi 
che  Ki  chiamano  piipiri,  mo  oggi  carta  o  fnglio,  perche  noo  si 
fanno  pid  di  detii  giunchi,  ma  si  fanno  di  pcz/i  di  panno  lino 
vccchio.  Qunndo  si  abbrucia  adunquc  un  pezzo  di  delta 
carta,  va  sempre  cos!  un  pnchctto  inanzi  al  fuoco  e  a  la  hanima 
che  la  arde,  un  ccrto  color  bruno,  cht  oon  6  ancnr  ncro,  e 
nientcdimanco  la  bianchczza  naturali:  del  foglio  muorc  c 
tnanca  ;  nella  qual  maniera  ei  dice  che  and<)  mutandosi  il 
colore  di  questo  scrpente  in  quel  dello  apirilo," 

^colorhruno:  The  Griin  Di:ionario  {§  i)  gives  the  primary 
meaning  of  bi  uno  .is  "  Di  color  nercggianle ;"  and  ^  z  "  Per 
nero  scmplicemente."  The  great  Vocabolaria  delta  Crusca,  the 
same.  Trisaino  thus  paraphrases  the  passage  in  the  text : 
■'  Come  un  cotor  ncrt^^ianlt  cammina,  prima  che  si  acccnda  ed 
alzi  la  Ramma  su  per  lo  papiro,  conciossiach^  non  e  ancora 
negro  del  lutto,  ed  il  bianco  va  a  pnco  a  poco  mancando," 
See  my  note  on  InJ.  ii,  i,  /'  ucr  bruno  =  "  the  darkening  air." 
The  proper  word  for  "  brown  "  in  Tuscan  Italian  is  marr'tni. 
II.  U  2 
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what  it  had  been  :  just  as  in  front  of  the  flame 
there  runs  up  over  the  paper  a  darketiiny  lint, 
which  is  not  yet  black,  and  the  white  colour  dies 
away. 

The  other  two  shades  have  been  silent  spectators 
of  the  attack  upon  their  comrade,  but  on  perceiving 
the  change  coming  over  him,  both  break  out  into  an 
exclamation  of  pity.  Two  things  in  their  demeanour 
do  not  seem  quite  intelligible.  It  is  not  usual  in 
Dante's  Hell  for  the  souls  of  the  damned  to  manifest 
any  humane  feelings ;  and  in  the  next  place,  would 
they  now  be  witnessing  such  a  scene  for  the  first 
time?  If  not,  whence  their  astonishment?  It  may 
be,  that  according  to  the  routine  of  the  Bol^ia.  they 
would  know  that  their  turn  would  very  soon  follow, 
and  in  that  case  their  emotion  would  be  one  of 
horror,  and  fear  for  themselves. 

Gli  altri  due  riguardavano,  e  ciascuno 

Gridava  t  — ''  O  me,  AsnSl,*  come  li  muli  1 
Vedi  che  ^ii  non  sei  nh  due  n£  uno."— + 


*Agnil:  The  author  of  the  CAioif  .4if(MiiHn' (cd.  Sclmi)  says 
ofhim;  "This  Agnelio  was  one  of  the  Brunellt^schi  family  of 
Florence;  and  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  would  empty  his 
father's  or  his  mother's  purse,  and  after  that  the  tills  in  the 
shops,  and  was  wholly  given  up  tfi  IhievinK.  Later  on,  when 
he  grew  up,  he  would  get  into  other  peoples  houses ;  he  would 
disguise  himself  as  a  poor  man,  and  he  would  fashion  himself 
an  old  man's  beard.  That  is  why  Dante  represents  him  trans- 
formed by  the  bite  of  that  serpent,  because  he  used  thus  to 
transform  himself  tor  the  purpose  of  thieving."  He  is  also 
called  Agnolcllo,  but  more  often  Agnolo. 

+  III  due  «i  unn  -■  "  Not  two,  because  it  was  one  single  body  ; 
nor  one,  because  it  no  longer  had  the  form  or  the  individuality 
of  a  serpen!  alone,  or  of  a  man  alone."    (Di  Siena j.     Dr.  Moore 

iStudia  in  Danle,  i,  p.  iij)  says  that  this  transformation  scene 
las  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  passage  in  Ovid, 
Mel.  iv.     Compare  fioii  sti  tif  due  tii  una  in  1,  69  and  diu  1  nrstun 
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Gii  cran  li  due  cap!  un  divcnuti  70 

Quando  n'  apparver  due  figure  mistc 
In  una  faccla,*  ov'  eran  due  perduli. 

FCrBi  le  braccia  due  di  quattro  lisle  : 

Le  cosce  con  le  gambe,  il  ventre  e  it  casso 
Divenner  membra  che  non  fur  mai  viste.  75 

Ogni  primaio  aspetto  ivi  era  casao  : 

Due  enessun  t  1'  imafiine  perversa 
Parea,  e  tal  sen  ^a  con  tenlo  passo. 

The  Other  two  were  looking  on,  and  each  of  them 
cried:  "Alas!  Agnolo,  how  thou  art  changing  I 
Behold!  thou  art  already  neither  two  nor  one!" 
By  this  time  the  two  heads  had  become  one,  when 
there  appeared  to  us  two  countenances  mixed  up 
in  one  face,  wherein  the  two  (individualities)  were 
lost.  The  two  arms  formed  themselves  out  of 
four  streaks  {i.e.  out  of  the  two  arms  of  Afjnolo 
and  the  two  fore-legs  of  the  dragon);  the  thighs 
with  the  legs,  the  belly  and  the  chest  turned  into 
such  members  as  never  were  seen  before.  Each 
original  aspect  there  was  erased:  the  distorted 
image  seemeJ  two  and  (yet)  none,  and  in  such 
(transformed)  condition  it  went  off  with  slow  step. 

Scartaz^ini,  discussing  the  ciassilication  of  the 
Thieves  most  generally  adopted  by  the  old  Com- 
mentators, remarks  that  Roman  Jurisprudence  dis- 


inl.  77.  with  Ovid.  Met.  iv,  II.  378.  379  (where  the  formation 
of  the  Hcrmnphrodile  is  described);^ 

■'  Nee  duo  sunt  et  forma  duplex,  nee  femina  dici 
Ncc  pucr  ut  possint;  nculrumque  et  utrumque  videntur." 

*  due  figure  misic  In  una  faecia  :  Compare  Ovid,  Mrtain.  iv, 

373.  374  :  — 

".   .  .  .   Narn  mistn  duorum 

Corpora  jungunlur,  faciesque  inducitur  illis 

Una." 

*  Piif  I  iiissiin  :  "The  image  seemcit  man  and  serpent  lo- 
gclhcr;  and  yet  il  did  not  seem  either  ihc  one  or  the  other." 
(Oi  Siena). 
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tinguishes  theft  into  three  species :  it  primarily 
establishes  the  difference  between  things  human  and 
things  divine,  and  it  next  subdivides  things  human 
into  things  public  and  things  private  {Sitmma  rerum 
divisio  in  duos  articulos  dcdncitiir ;  nam  aline  sinit  divini 
juris,  aliac  humani.  .  .  .  Quaedam  naturali  jure  com- 
munia  sunt  omnium,  quaedam  universitatis,  qtiaedam 
nullius  pleraquc  singulorum).  Dante  seems  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  this  triple  partition.  Vanni  Fucci 
was  the  thief  who  robbed  holy  things  from  the 
Sacristy.  Cianfa  and  Agnolo  probably  filled  public 
offices  at  Florence,  and  in  these  may  have  com- 
mitted defalcations,  that  is,  were  thieves  of  public 
property.  The  other  Florentines  mentioned  in  this 
Canto  seem  to  have  been  thieves  of  private  properly. 
Hence  the  diversity  of  their  punishment,  Vanni 
Fucci  at  the  bite  of  the  serpent  takes  fire,  is  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  then  gels  his  human  form  back  again, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  being  once  more  reduced  to 
ashes.  His  penalty  is  a  sort  of  eternal  holocaust, 
but  a  holocaust  without  expiation.  Cianfa  and 
Agnolo  embrace  one  another,  unite,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  one  person.  These  would  be  the  public 
functionaries  who  combine  together  to  embezzle 
public  properly.  But  their  very  union  is  jusl  their 
torment,  their  hell.  The  othei^s  rob  each  other  of 
all  that  remains  to  them,  namely,  their  shape.  These 
would  be  the  robbers  of  private  property,  who  steal, 
wherever,  whenever,  and  whatever  they  are  able. 


'bivision  III. — The  second  of  the  three  shades  is 
the  next  to  suffer.      This  is  Buoso  degli  Abati,  of 
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whom  but  little  is  known.  He  is  attacked  by  a 
small  serpent,  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be 
Guercio  de'  Cavalcanti. 

The  serpent  that  darts  upon  Buoso  is  compared 
from  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  its  movements, 
to  the  large-sized  lizards,  that  flit  about  from  hedge 
to  hedge  during  the  mid-day  heats  of  the  hottest 
period  of  the  Italian  summer. 

Come  il  ramarro,*  soito  la  gran  fcraa  t 

*  ramarro  :  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  here  re- 
ferred to  is  nol  the  ordinary  little  liaard  (tuceriula),  with  which 
one  IS  so  familiar  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  a  much  larger 
and  rarer  species,  which  I  have  seen  two  or  three  limes  at 
Menlone  and  Cannes.  Lubin  says:  "It  is  exactly  Uke  the 
lizard  in  shape  and  colour,  but  ihrce  or  four  times  as  lar^e  as 
the  largeat-sized  lizards. "  Gelli  says:  "It  [the  serpent j  was 
coming  wilh  such  velocity,  thai  Dante  likens  it  to  a  ramarro, 
a  very  well-known  animal,  like  the  lizard,  but  much  larger, 
much  greener  in  colour,  and  far  more  beautiful,  having  its 
akin  clotted  over  with  certain  spots  that  shine  so  that  they 
iicem  tike  little  stars  {sttlU'liiic) ;  for  which  reason  the  Latins 
call  it  stttliu.  It  is  exceedingly  swift  in  its  movementa,  and 
more  especially  so  in  seasons  olhcat,  so  that  the  hotter  is  the 
season,  the  stronger  it  [the  animal]  gets,  and  the  more  swiftly 
it  runB."  Fanfani  {Vocaholiir'w)  writes:  "ramarro  £  un  lucer- 
tolone  (i.t.  a  largc-si^ed  lizard)."  Lana  gives  the  following 
quaint  description  :  "Ramarro  t  una  spezjedi  ferucole  velcnosc, 
c  Bono  appellate  ma^raai  ovvero  liguri  [nel  dialetio  Lom- 
bardo],  li  quail  al  tempo  del  gran  caldo  appariscono  nelle 
Btrade,  e  sono  molto  paurosi  animali,  che  come  veeiono 
I'uomo,  e  gettanseli  addosso,  e  quello  che  in  bocca  e  mai  non 
lassano,  a  elli  fuggano  come  folgore,  cio£  velnciBslmamente." 
The  Chiose  Sinchrouc  in  the  Codia  Cassincse  say:  "  Similia 
laccrlae  salve  quod  est  viridisslmus.  Et  dicitur  ramarrus  a 
ramo  sepium,  quia  asccndit  de  uno  ramo  in  allio."  I  have  seen 
in  the  Keptile  House  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  certain  lizards, 
four  or  five  times  the  si/e  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  their  backs 
covered  with  eye-like  spots.  These  were  from  the  south  of 
France  and  were  called  "  eycd-liiards."  My  impression  of  the 
few  large-sized  lizards  that  1  have  seen  in  a  wild  state,  is  that 
they  were  of  a  much  more  brilliant  green  than  what  I  saw  at 
the   Zoological    Gardens.     1    note   that    some   Commentators 
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De'  dl  canicular  cangJandn  sicpe,  80 

Folgore  par,  se  U  via  attraversa  : 
Coai  parea,  venendn  verso  1'  epe  J 

Degli  altri  due,  un  serpentclio  acceso,  § 

Livido  c  nero  come  gran  di  pcpe. 
E  quelln  parte,  dande  prima  h  prcso  85 

Noairo  alimcnto,  all'  un  di  lor  tralisse  ; 

Poi  cadde  giuso  innanzi  lui  disteso. 
Lo  tralitlo  il  mir6,  ma  nulla  disse  : 

Ami  coi  pit  fermati  sbadigliBVCL,|| 

would  seem  to  refer  lo  the  Grand  Liiard  vert  ocelli  of  Cuvicr 
(Lactrtu  Ocitlata,  the  eyed-lizard),  while  others  unmistakably 
allude  to  the  SUllion  Comvn  of  Cuvier  (sIclUo  vklgaris,  the 
steMJon). 

Some  friends  of  mine,  residing  at  Florence,  told  me  that 
during  the  month  of  August,  i8gi,  they  saw  two  lizards  of 
large  size,  answering  to  the  description  fjivcn  above,  that  had 
been  caught  in  the  Casciiit,  exhibited  close  by  [he  Piazza  della 
Signorifl,  and  they  heard  them  called  bnlh  ramarro  and  luctr- 
lolonf,  more  frequently  the  latter. 

f  III  gran /ersa  :  Benvenuto's  interpretation  is;  "submagno 
calore  sive  magna  calura."  Lana  simply  says;  "/•■rsa  cio4 
calura."  Some  read  /eria,  others  sfer:a,  a  scourge.  Bran. 
Bianchi  derives /jtcjii  iicim  fcrvto,  and  gives  it  the  signification 
of  "intense  heat."  Scartazzini,  " solla  la  gran  jitia:  sotto  i 
cocenti  raggi  del  sole  in  estate." 

\  t  tpe  :  This  is  the  plural  of  epa,  and  signifies  "the  bellies," 

The  word  only  occurs  in  this  one  passage  in  the  plural,  and 

twice  in  the  singular  in  Inf.  xxx,  namely,  1.  loa; — 

"Col  pugno  gli  percosse  1'  epa  croia." 

And  I.  iig  : — 

"  Rispose  quel  ch'  avea  enfiata  1'  epa." 
Di  Siena  thinks  that  in  all  three  passages  it  is  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt. 

g  acciio  :  M  any  Commentators,  and  among  them  Bcnvcnuto 
and  Startazzini,  take  this  to  mean  acceso  d'  ira,  in/urialv  ;  but 
1  have  preferred  lo  follow  Gelli  (as  I  sec  Prof.  Norton  does), 
who  interprets  acceso:  "che  gittava  fuoco."  The  context  in 
11.  g3,  93,  shows  that  the  .serpent  was  on  hre,  and  that  its 
fire  passed  into  the  other  spirit, 

\\tbad^liava :  Scartazzint  quotes  Asson,  iMarno  U  coho- 
scenxt  hinlngiche  c  mcdiclie  di  Datile,  in  the  Alii  dell'  Imp.  Reg, 
^tttflo  di  Scicntt,  torn,  vi,  ser.  iii,  pp.  85^,  S55,  as  showing  that 
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Pur  come  sonno  o  febbre  1'  assalisse.  90 

Egli  il  aerpente,  c  quci  lui  riguardava: 

L'  un  per  Ja  piaga,  c  1'  allro  per  la  bocca 
Fumavan  forle,  e  il  fummn  si  scontrava. 
As  the  cycd-lizard  beneath  the  fiercest  heat  of  the 
dog-days,  when  changing  {i.e.  flittirf;)  from  hedge 
to  hedge  looks  like  a  lighlning-flash  if  it  cross  the 
road  ;  so  did  there  appear,  coming  towards  the 
bellies  of  the  other  two,  a  little  fiery  serpent,  livid 
and  black  as  a  pepper  corn.  And  in  one  of  them 
il  transpierced  that  part  (the  navel)  from  which  is 
first  drawn  our  nourishment  (before  birth)  ;  then 
fell  down  stretched  out  before  him.  He  that  was 
pierced  gazed  at  it,  but  said  nothing  ;  on  the  con- 
trary standing  motionless  on  his  feet  he  yawned, 
just  as  though  drowsiness  or  fever  were  attacking 
him.  He  stared  at  the  serpent,  and  it  at  him  ;  the 
one  (Buoso)  emitted  thick  smoke  from  the  wound, 
and  the  other  (the  serpent)  from  the  mouth,  and 
their  smoke  commingled. 

Before  relating  the  transfoimation  that  takes  place 
between  the  man  (Buoso  degli  Abati)  and  the  Utile 
serpent  (Guercio  de'  Cavalcanti),  Dante  assures  his 
readers  that  he  yields  in  nothing  to  the  poets  of  an- 
tiquity in  iheir  descriptions  of  transformations,  since 
none  of  them  have  ever  attempted  to  depict  a  com- 
plete inter-transformalion  between  two  beings. 
Taccia  Lucano  omai,  \k  dove  tocca 

Del  miaero  Sabello*  e  di  Nassidio  +  95 

Ed  altcnda  ad  udir  quel  ch'  or  si  scocca. 

the  bile  of  the  asp  produces  just  exactly  the  comatose  ayinp- 
loms  thai  Dante  depicts  hert. 

*  Sabello :  Sabellus  was  a  Roman  soldier  serving  in  Cato'« 
army  in  Africa.  Lucan  Whiin.  ix.  763-7S2)  relalea  of  him 
that  being  bitten  by  a  small  bul  extremely  venomous  serpent 
called  a  "  seps  "  while  crossing  the  Libyan  desert,  his  body  eo 
pulrilicd  as  to  become  a  mass  of  liquid  corruption. 

iNasiidiv:  Nassidiua  was  a  fellow-soldier  of  SBbcllua.   Lucan 
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Taccia  di  Cadmo  •  e  d'  Aretusa  t  Ovidio  : 

Chi  se  quello  in  serpetilc,  e  quella  in  fnnlc 
Convertc  poetando,  io  non  V  invidio: 

ChS  due  nature  mai  a  fronte  a  fronts  100 

Non  traEmul6,  si  ch'  ambedue  Ic  forme 
A  cambiar  lor  maleria  fosser  pronte. 

Henceforth  let  Lucan  be  silent,  there  where  he 
tells  of  the  ill-fated  Sabellus  and  Nassidlus,  and 
let  him  wait  to  hear  that  which  will  now  be  re- 
vealed {lit,  let  flj).     Let  Ovid  be  silent  about  Cad- 


(tc.  750-7^7)  relates  that  he  waa  bitten  by  a  venomous  serpent 
called  a  "  prcsler,"  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  his  body 
swell  to  Guch  an  enormous  size,  that  his  corselet  burst,  and  he 
died  changed  into  a  headless,  formless  heap.  See  Toynbce's 
VanU  Diilionary  for  both  these  name»,  as  also  for  Ihe  two  that 
follow. 

*  Cadmo  :  When  flying  from  Thebes  through  Libya,  Cadmus 
and  his  wife  Harmodia  were  changed  into  serpents.  (See 
Ovid,  Mtliim.  iv.  570-588.) 

f  Anlusii :  The  Nymph  Arethusa,  one  of  the  Nereids,  was 
at  her  own  request  changed  by  Diana  into  a  fountain  to  escape 
the  pursuit  o(  the  river-god  Alpheus,  jusl  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  seizing  her.  (See  Ovid,  Mclam.  v,  57*  cl  seq.)  Com- 
pare Shelley,  Arcthum,  11.  1-18: — 
"  Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows  1 

In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 
From  cloud  and  from  crag, 
With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 
She  leapt  down  the  rocks. 
With  her  rainbow  locks, 
Streaming  among  the  streams; — 
Her  steps  paved  with  green 
The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams: 
And  gliding  and  springing 
She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 
The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 
And  Heaven  smiled  above  her. 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep." 
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mus  and  Arethusa  :  for  if  in  his  poesy  he  converts 
him  into  a   serpent  and  her   into   a    fountain,   I' 
grudge  it  not  to  him  :  for  never  did  he  transmute 
two  natures  face  to  face  in  such  wise,  that  both 
persons  were  ready  to  exchange  their  matter.* 

Ovid  only  related  the  change  of  a  human  being 
into  something  else,  Dante  relates  a  double  cliange, 
namely,  that  of  a  man  into  a  serpent,  and  that  of 
a  serpent  into  a  man. 

Gelli  remarks  that  all  writers  who  had  up  to  then 
written  about  transmutations,  whether  true  or  fabu- 
lous, had  simply  related  the  bare  facts,  but  without 
demonstrating  the  process  by  which  such  changes 
were  effectuated.  The  transformations  recounted  in 
Holy  Writ,  such  as  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  or 
the  rod  of  Moses  into  a  serpent,  are  different,  because 
the  csuse  of  these  changes  is  very  distinctly  defined, 
in  that  they  were  effected  by  (he  Virtue  of  God,  to 
the  which  no  other  power  is  able  to  offer  any  resis- 
tance. But  such  writers  as  Pliny,  Lucan,  Ovid  and 
Claudian,  while  perfectly  able  to  describe  the  effect, 
namely,  that  a  man  should  be  changed  into  an  animal, 
or  a  girl  into  a  fountain,  are  however  unable  to  under- 
stand how  such  change  should  be  brought  about  by 
a  gradual  and  natural  process,  and  not  in  an  instant 
of  time. 

Benvenuto  believes  that  Dante  did  not  rhake  this 
boast  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  praising  himself,  as 

*  dentins,  .  .  .  mailer:  Mr.  Tn/er  (Eir^/isA  Cummcnlaty  In  tk( 
D.  C.)  renders /iirnii'  "persons,"  and  miiUria  "subalancc,"  and 
observes  thai  in  the  lanf;un!;e  of  ihe  Schoolmen  forma  is  the 
essential  clement  which  distinguishes  a  species;  hence  it  is 
UBcd  of  the  essence  or  personality  of  living  beinss  [far.  iv,  54), 
while  maltria  signifies  the  bodies  in  which  they  reside. 
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to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  account  of 
the  marvellous  and  unheard  of  spectacle  witnessed 
by  himself  and  Virgil. 

Division  IV. — ^Benvenuto  observes  that  the  lines 
that  follow  should  be  read  with  the  closest  attention, 
for  the  passage  is  intricate  in  the  extreme. 

The  first  transmutation  is  that  of  the  legs  of  the 
man  and  the  tail  of  the  serpent. 

Insieme  si  riposero  a  tai  norme, 

Che  il  serpenle  la  coda  in  forta  fease, 

E  il  feruto  *  riatrinse  insieme  I'  ormc.  105 

Le  Kambe  con  Ic  cosce  seco  slesse 

S'  appiccdr  si,  che  in  poco  la  giuntura 
Non  faccH  scgnn  akuri  chc  si  paresse. 

Togliea  la  LoHa  fessa  la  tigura 

Che  si  pcrdeva  Ik,  e  la  sua  pelle  no 

Si  facea  mollc,  c  quella  di  13  dura. 

They  corresponded  one  to  another  under  such  con- 
ditions, that  the  serpent  clave  his  lail  into  a  fork 
(to  become  human  legs),  and  the  wounded  one 
contracted  his  feet  logether  (to  form  the  serpent's 
tail).  The  legs  and  the  very  thighs  with  them  so 
listened  thtmseives  logether,  that  in  a  brief  space 
the  juncture  made  no  mark  that  was  apparent. 
The  divided  tail  was  (gradually)  assuming  the 
form  that  the  other  was  losing,  and  its  (serpent) 
skin  was  softening  (into  human  skin),  and  the 
other  hardening. 

Dante  next  proceeds  in  regular  sequence  from  the 
legs  and  tail,  to  describe  the  intei-transformation  of 
the  belly  and  ihe  arms  of  the  human  form,  into  the 
trunk  and  the  fore-feet  of  the  serpent,  the  long  human 

*/trulo :  Another  form  of  fer'iln,  past  participle  of  fcrirt. 
Used  elsewhere  by  Dante  in  InJ.  nxi,  B7  ;  InJ.  xxiv,  150  ;  etc. 
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arms  shortening  into  serpent's  feet,  and  the  short  fore- 
feet of  the  serpent  lengthening  into  human  arms. 
Moreover  the  exhalation  in  which  they  are  wreathed 
changes  their  respective  colours.  It  gives  the  man 
the  colour  of  a  serpent,  and  the  serpent  that  of  a 
man. 

lo  vidi  entrar  le  braccia  per  1'  ascelle, 

E  i  due  pii  della  fiera,  ch'  cran  corti, 
Tnnto  alluTiKar  quanto  uccorciauan  quelle.* 

Poacia  li  pii  diretro,  insieme  altorti,  115 

Diventarpn  lo  itiembro  che  I'  uom  ccla, 
E  II  misero  del  suo  n'  avea  due  pfirti, 

Menlrc  the  il  fuinmo  1'  uno  c  1'  altro  vela 
Di  color  nuovo,  e  genera  11  pel  suso 
Per  I'  una  parte,  e  dall'  allra  il  dipcia,  120 

L'  un  si  \e\d,  c  V  altrn  cadde  giusa, 

Non  lorcendo  pcr6  le  lucerne  +  empic, 
Sotlo  le  qua!  ciascun  cambiava  muso.f 


Compare  Ovid,  Mtlam.  v, 


f*queIU  refers  to  the  human  arms. 
455-458  :— 
"  Coinbibit  OS  maculas,  el,  qua  modi  brachia  gcssit, 
Crura  ^eril.     Cauda  est  mutatis  addita  mcmbriH : 
Inque  brevem  formam,  ne  sit  vis  manna  nocendi, 
Cfintrahilur,  parvaque  minor  nicnsura  laccrla  est." 
t  lucernt :  All  the  olil  Commentators  understand  this  lo  mean 
the  eyes.     Compare  Matl.   vi,  n   in  the    Vutgiilc :   "  Lucerna 
corporis  tui  est  oculus  tuua." 

\  mufo :  Some  translators  here  make  use  of  the  wnrd 
"  muzile,"  by  way  of  giving  a  contemptuous  interpr<;tation  to 
miiso.  I  dn  not  feel  disposed  to  agree  that  Dante  specially 
intended  to  convey  any  contempt  in  the  ejtpression.  He  is 
describing  two  faces,  the  man's  and  the  serpent's,  utterly  un- 
like each  other.  Benvenutu,  both  here  and  in  I.  1  jo  translates 
miisn  as  "iM,"  and  of  nimbiiiva  miiso,  writes:  "  mutabal  os,  et 
bene  dicit ;  quia  mutatio  oris  Rcbat  Hub  oculis,  quia  bucca 
naluraliler  in  animali  i*st  infra  oculos,  nisi  esset  nionstrum." 
Lamennnis  translates  "le  visage";  Pollock  "the  face";  and 
Carlyic  (the  version  which  I  have  adnptcd  in  I.  t  jo)  "  sharpened 
visage."    Gelli  also  takes  it  in  this  Lit Icr  sense:  "iliniisv  imiansi 
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1  saw  the  arms  drawn  inward  through  the  arm- 
pits, and  the  two  feet  of  the  reptile,  which  were 
short,  lengthening  out  to  the  same  proportions  as 
these  (the  human  arms)  were  shortening.  Then 
the  hinder  feet  (of  the  serpent)  twisting  up  together 
became  the  member  that  man  conceals,  and  the 
wretched  being  from  his  had  put  forth  two  {ser- 
pent's hinder  feet).  While  the  smoke  covers  each 
of  them  with  a  new{i.f.  gradually  changing)  colour, 
and  generates  the  hair  on  the  surface  on  the  one 
aide  {i.e.  of  the  serpent  becoming  man),  and  re- 
moves it  from  the  other  (i.e.  the  man  becoming 
serpent),  the  former  rose  up,  and  the  latter  sank 
to  Che  ground,  not  however  turning  away  (from 
one  another)  their  cruel  eyes  {lit.  lamps),  under 
which  each  was  changing  his  visage. 

The  two  were  glaring  at  each  other  with  a  fi.tity 
of  hate  which  may  be  thought  to  be  an  evidence  of 
the  innate  wickedness  of  their  souls.  The  inter- 
change of  the  two  faces  is  then  depicted  in  language 
of  which  the  lucidity  and  precision  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  surpass. 

In  the  passage  that  follows  (11.  124-135)  the  first 
six  lines  describe  the  transformation  of  the  serpent 
into  the  man.  and  Ihe  last  six  lines  that  of  the  man 
into  the  serpent. 


Quel  th'  era  drilto,  il  [rasse  vCr  Ic  Itmpie, 
E  di  troppa  materia  che  in  \k  vcnnc, 
Uscir  gli  orecchi  dclle  gote  accmpie  ;  • 


'^5 


caccia  (1.  130),  cioc  !o  spinge  e  fa  aRuzzo.  perchi  era  prima 
schiucciato,  esaendo  viso  umano."  See  also  the  Anonimo  FiiircH- 
liiui :  "  La  faccia  dell'  unmo  divenla  muso  di  scrpcnte,  c  'I  muso 
del  scrpente  divenia  faccia  d'  uomo." 

*  sanipie :  Bargigi  interprets  gnU  sccmfiic  ;  "  chc  prima  non 
avevano  orecchi  alcune."  Venturi .  "  Liscc  o  scerae,  man- 
canii."    Tommasto  and  Scartazzini :  "SeHiia  orecchi." 
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Cid  che  iron  corse  in  dietro  e  bi  rilenne, 
Di  quel  soperchio  fe'  nasn  alia  faccia, 
E  le  labbra  ingross6  quanio  convenne. 

Quel  che  giacca,  il  muso  innanxi  caccia,  130 

E  gli  oreechi  ritira  per  la  lesta, 
Come  face*  le  coma  la  lumaccia  : 

E  la  lingua,  che  avea  unita  e  presta 

Prima  a  parlar,  si  fende,  e  la  forcuta 

Nell'  altro  si  richiude,  c  il  fummo  resta.  135 

He  that  was  (now)  upright  (i.r.  the  serpent  turning 
into  man)  contracted  il  (his  visage)  towards  the 
temples,  and  out  of  the  superfluity  of  material 
which  came  thither  (to  the  temples),  there  issued 
the  ears  from  the  vacant  cheeks:  that  which  dicl 
not  run  backward  (to  the  temples)  and  which  was 
retained  (in  front),  of  that  excess  formed  a  nose 
for  the  (human)  face,  and  enlarged  the  lipa  as 
much  as  was  needful.  He  that  lay  grovelling 
{i.e.  Buoso)  thrusts  forward  ihe  (serpent's)  pointed 
snout,  and  draws  his  ears  back  within  the  head, 
even  as  a  snail  does  its  horns:  and  his  tongue, 
which  before  was  entire  and  tit  for  speech,  is 
cleft,  (whereas)  in  the  other  one  the  forked  tongue 
closes  up.  and  the  vapour  ceases. 

By  the  smoke  or  vapour  ceasing,  Benvenuto  says 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  transformation  has 
been  completed ;  the  serpent  having  transfused  its 
whole  spirit  into  the  man,  and  incc-vcrsii,  so  that  the 
whole  transformation  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
by  the  virtue  of  the  smoke  of  either  parly — Dante 
probably  saw  in  the  whole  thing  one  conclusion 
alone,  namely,  that  a  thief  of  this  descnption  will 
ever  be  liable  to  lose  his  nature  and  become  a  ser- 


*fticf  ioT  fa,  from /«ff«  old  fiirm   oS /arc.      See  Nannucci, 
Anaihi  Crilicn  dti  I'rrbi,  p.  605  el  sai. 
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pent,  and  consequently  is  one  of  the  worst  species  of 
all.  For  if  Vanni  Fucci  was  reduced  to  ashes,  he 
was  quickly  born  again ;  if  Agnolo  appeared  incor- 
porated with  a  serpent,  he  did  not  all  the  same 
entirely  lose  his  human  nature,  which  he  still  re- 
tained simultaneously  [with  the  serpent  nature]  in 
the  same  body,  though  confusedly  and  indistinctly, 
Bui  Buoso  underwent  his  transformation  far  more 
unhappily  than  the  others,  for  he  was  entirely 
stripped  of  his  human  nature.  Buoso  then  from  a 
man  became  a  serpent,  and  Guercio  from  a  serpent 
became  a  man,  when  he  spontaneously  laid  aside 
his  thievish  purposes.  For  these  particular  thieves 
were  not  always  in  the  mind  for  thieving,  but  only 
on  certain  occasions  according  to  circumstances. 
When  therefore  they  are  in  their  thievish  bent,  they 
assume  the  serpent  form  and  lay  aside  the  human  ; 
and  when  they  reassume  the  human,  they  lay  aside 
the  serpentine,  becoming  more  reasonable,  and  so 
they  are  at  one  time  serpents,  and  at  another  men.* 
To  show  how  complete  the  transformation  had 
been,  Dante  describes  the  shade  of  Buoso  gliding  off 
hissing  as  a  serpent,  and  the  re-instated  form  of 
Guercio  following  him  with  two  of  a  man's  attri- 
butes, namely,  talking  and  spitting. 

L'  anima  ch'  era  fiera  divenuta 


*  Gelli  quotes  Giambullari  as  saying  that  Ihis  Iransformation 
lias  not  been  pictured  by  Dante  from  mere  chance,  but  that  it 
is  a  true  story,  poetically  coloured  by  him;  because  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  persuasions  and  the  example  of  Messcr  I'raneesco 
Guercio  de'  Cavalcanli  were  the  cause  that  induced  Messcr 
Buoso  to  become  a  thief 
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Si  sfuggi  sufolando*  per  la  vitlle, 

E  r  altro  dietro  a,  lui  parlando  bputa.t 
Poacia  gli  volse  le  novelle  apalle, 

E  dissc  all'  altro : — "  lo  vo'  che  Buoso  )  corra,  140 
Com'  ho  fall'  io,  carpon,  per  questo  calle."— 

The  soul  that  had  become  a  reptile  fled  along  the 
valley  hissing,  and  after  him  the  other  spitting  as 
he  talked.  Then  he  (Guercio)  turned  his  newly- 
formed  shoulders  upon  him  (Buoso),  and  said  to 
the  other  (i.e.  Puccio  Sciancato,  the  third  shade): 
"  1  will  have  Buoso  run,  aa  I  have  been  doing,  on 
his  belly  along  the  path." 

Both  Benvenuto  and  Gelli  observe  that  Dante 
brings  the  Canto  to  a  conclusion  in  true  rhetorical 
form  by  adding  a  peroration  and  an  epilogue  to  the 


*sufolando:  This  means  "hissing,"  or  "whistling."  Scar- 
tazzini  thinks  the  word  an  appropriate  one  for  thieves,  who 
arc  in  the  habit  of  whistling  to  each  other  by  way  of  signal. 

f parlanilo  sbuln  :  Several  translators  render  this  "sputters 
as  he  speaks,  implying  the  process  of  imperfect  speech  before 
the  habit  is  formed.  1  do  not  think  the  word  requires  so  much 
explanation.  It  has  ever  been  the  habit  of  the  nations  of 
Southern  Europe  to  spit  in  every  direction,  and  the  first  use 
Buoso  makes  of  his  resuscitation  as  a  Florentine  cili/en  in  his 
human  fnrm  is  to  exercise  this  customary  privilege  I  "  Quest! 
sono  atti  propi  dell'  uomn:  niuno  altro  animale  paria  e  ^puta 
se  non  1'  uomo,  come  nium  altro  animale  sufola  sc  non  lo 
scrpenle."     (Buli). 

J  Biiuso  ;  By  some  of  the  old  Commentators  he  is  called 
Buoso  degli  Abati.  and  by  others  the  Buoso  Donali  who  is 
mentioned  in  Inf.  xkx,  4.^.  in  connection  with  the  fraudulent 
will  in  which  Gianni  Schicclii  ncted  as  his  accomplice.  The 
anecdote  is  related  by  the  Anonimo  Fivnnline  :  "Ora  questo 
Mcsscr  Buoso  Donati.  et  in  ufhcio  et  altrove,  avendo  tallo 
dell'  altrui  sua,  non  possendo  piu  adoperare,  o  forse  compiuto 
r  ufficio,  misse  In  sua  luogo  (non  pero  the  coll'  animo  non 
fosse  sempre  bene  disposlo  ;  ma.  come  £  detto,  non  toccando 
piii  a  lui)  misse  in  suo  luogo  Mcsser  Francesco,  chiamatn 
Guercio,  de' CavaJcanti,  dal  quale,  cssendo  fatto  serpente,  fu 
morao,  come  ncl  testa  si  diri. 
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sabject  he  has  treated  {Nunc  autor  breviier  epilogai 
^itat  dicta  sunt,  el  concltidit  matcriain  tstim  fraudis 
furti\  Gelli  adds  that  as  Dantii  had  not  mentioned 
by  name  either  Puccio  Galigai  {Sciancato),  or  Fran- 
cesco Guercio  Cavatcanti,  he  now  does  so,  in  order 
not  to  leave  his  reader!)  in  any  doubt  as  to  their 
identity. 

Coai  vid'  io  !a  setlima  /avorra* 

Mutare  e  trasmutare  \  c  qui  mi  ecus! 
Lb  navita,+  bc  fior{  la  penna  abborra.g 


*tavorra:  This  properly  signifies  any  kind  of  merchandise 
put  into  a  ship  to  fill  up  the  hold  and  of  no  particular  value. 
Il  niav  mean  either  sand,  Rravel,  stones,  lead,  iron,  or  any 
material  used  as  ballast.  But  Scartazzini  obsen'es  :  "Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Poet  is  not  alluding,  as  ^Atne  think,  la 
the  substance  of  the  Bol^ia  itself,  so  much  as  to  the  people  in 
it;  (i)  because  the  Bolgia  docs  not  change  and  re-change, 
(nnu  mula  t  Irasmulii),  but  the  people  in  it  do  so;  and  (2) 
because  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  ship.'*;  and  therefore  if 
lai'iirra  signifies  the  worthless  material  placed  in  the  hold  of 
a  ship,  it  follows  that  Bolgia  is  put  in  comparison  with  iiavt, 
and  the  worthless  crew  in  the  Balgia  to  the  rubbish  placed  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship." 

iLa  novM:  Compare  Dante's  Sonnet  xxvii  (p.  171  in  the 
Onfor-t  Dmili)  ;— 

"Dagli  occhi  della  mia  Donna  si  moove 
Un  lume  si  gentil  che  dove  appare. 
Si  vcdon  cose,  i;h'  uom  non  puo  ritrarc 
Per  loro  ahczta  e  per  loro  esaer  nunvc." 
J^r  is  here  an  adverb,  and  signifies  "a  little,"  "somewhaL" 
It  is  so  used  in  Inf.  xxxiv,  ib  : — 

"  Pensa  oramai  per  te,  s'  hai  fior  d'  ingegno." 
And  Parg.  iii,  133-135  :— 

"  Per  lor  malediiion  s!  non  Hi  perde 

Che  non  possa  tornar  1'  elerno  amore, 
Mentre  che  la  speranza  ha  lior  del  verde." 
^abborra:   Blanc  (I'm.  Danl.)  says  o!  libborriirf  that  it  is  a 
word  of  uncertain  signification.     Compare  liif.  xxxi,  24 ;  — 

"  Avvien  che  poi  nel  'maginarc  aborri," 
in  which  passage  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  abbomiri  is  to  be 
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Ed  avvegnnch^  gli  occhi  miei  cnnfusi  145 

Posscro  atquanto,  t  1'  anirrid  iiinagalD.*' 
Not)  potfr  quel  fuf^girEi  lanio  chiuxj, 

Ch'  io  non  scorgessi  ben  Puccio  Sciancato: 
Ed  era  quel  chc  sol,  dc'  Ire  compagni 
Che  venner  prima,  non  era  mulato  ;  150 

L'  altro  era  quel  chc  tu,  Gaville,  piagni. 

Thus  saw  I  the  worthless  rubbish  of  the  Seventh 
Circle  (///.  seventh  ballast)  change  and  re-change  ; 
and  here  let  the  novelty  (of  the  thing)  be  my 
excuse,  if  my  pen  goes  a  little  astrav.  And 
although  my  eyes  were  somewhat  confused,  and 
my  soul  bewildered,  they  (Buoso  and  Guercio) 
were  not  able  to  escape  so  secretly,  but  that  I  well 
discerned  Puccio  Sciancato:  and  he  it  was  who 
alone,  of  the  three  companions  that  came  first, 
was  not  changed:  the  other  was  he  (Francesco 
Guercio  Cavalcanti)  for  whom  thou,  Gaville, 
mournesl. 

Gclli  explains  the  nick-naine  Sciamalo  by  which 
Puccio  de'  Galigai  was  known :  "  that  means  .  .  . 


taken  with  the  signification  of  the  Latin  abcrrart.  "to  deceive 
ooeself.  to  stray  away  frorn  llic  truth."  Gherardini  (I'uri  e 
numitrt  di  ditr,  i,  1 16)  thinks  ahorrarc.  with  one  li,  is  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  word.  Scartaz^ini  and  some  others  would 
derive  iiMpTflrt  from  horra,  "stuffing"  with  the  signification 
■'  to  add  superfluity  of  words,"  but  Blanc  wholly  disagrees  with 
such  an  interpretation.  Lord  Vernon,  who  was  nearly  always 
guided  by  Nannueci  in  matters  of  philnlogj',  takes  aborran  for 
ahrrrari  an  prosumcr^  for  pmumtre  ;  impren'ui  for  impronta^  etc, 
*sma^alo  is  in  Provencal  umagalx  from  tsmagar,  to  disturb, 
trouble,  alarm,  surprise;  in  O.  French,  esmaitr :  Portuguese, 
fimaiiit.  Tommas6o  states  that  imagarc  is  still  in  use  in  Tus- 
cany with  the  sense  of  diipcrdtri,  to  disperse,  but  that  signifi- 
cati^nn  would  not  very  well  agree  with  the  use  of  the  word  by 
old  writers.  In  Spain  dcsmayado  means  "  bewildered,  con- 
fused, lost."  Compare  Vila  Suova.  ^  xiiii,  in  the  Canzone 
beginning  Donva  pielam  e  di  iwvettu  fladc,  st.  3  :~~ 
"  Ed  cran  si  smagati 
Gli  spirti  miei. 
II.  X2 
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'the  dislocated,'  and  in  our  [the  Florentine]  tongue 
is  used  to  describe  those  who  halt  from  the  hips, 
and  not  from  the  legs."  After  speaking  of  Gaville 
as  "  a  town  in  our  country-side,"  Gelli  concludes  the 
chapter,  and  alas  !  at  this  point  his  consecutive  com- 
mentary breaks  off.  There  remains  only  a  short 
fragment  on  the  next  Canto ;  the  exposition  of  one 
passage  in  the  Pnr^alorio ;  and  of  one  in  the  Para- 
dtso.  His  lectures  and  those  of  Boccaccio  are  the 
most  thoroughly  Tuscan  of  all  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Divina  Commidia,  and  the  words  "  chiamantiosi 
cosi  ndla  nostra  Ihif^ua,"  etc.,  recurring  continually 
throughout  the  lectures,  remind  one  of  the  vast 
difference  that  their  fellow-counlrymen  even  to  this 
day  attach  to  the  interpretation  of  Dante  by  Tuscans, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  other  Itah'ans,  who  are  seldom 
acquainted  with  the  graceful  vessi  e  fiori  di  lingua 
which  so  charm  the  ear  in  Tuscany. 

Di  Siena  remarks  that  the  Canto  winds  up  with 
a  very  natural  rhetorical  turn,  Guercio  was  put  to 
death  at  Gaville,  a  town  in  the  upper  Val  d'  Amo; 
his  family  revenged  his  death  by  killing  a  good  many 
of  the  inhabitants:  and  hence  it  came  about  that 
Gaville  had  to  weep  after  paying  the  penalty  for  the 
death  of  the  robber  with  the  lives  of  the  population. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXV. 
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CANTO  XXVI. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIKCLE  (continued)— THE  EIGHTH  BOLGIA  (CON- 
THJUKD);  FRAUDULENT  COUNSELLORS— THE  WALKING 
FI^MES— ULViSSES  ANU   OIOMEDE. 


: 


In  this  Canto,  as  well  as  in  the  one  that  follows,  the 
Poets  witness  the  punishment  of  Fraudulent  Coun- 
sellors. 

Benvenuto  divides  it  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  12,  Pante  upbraids 
Florence  for  being  the  mother  of  so  many  thieves. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  13  to  ver.  42,  he  relates 
how  he  and  Virgil  quitted  the  Seventh  Bolgia,  and 
how,  on  their  reaching  the  brink  of  the  Eighth,  they 
saw  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  penalty  of  the 
Fraudulent  Counsellors. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver,  43  to  ver,  84,  Virgil 
points  out  to  Danle  the  shades  of  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  asks  the  former  of  ihem  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  his  death. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  85  to  ver,  142,  Ulysses 
gives  a  long  narration  of  his  last  voyage,  shipwreck 
and  death. 

Division  I. — Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  this  Canto 
Dante  displays  consummate  art,  and  yet  has  not 
veiled    it    in    the    same    obscurity    as   in   the    last 
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Canto  ;  for  he  commences  the  present  one  with  three 
figures  of  speech,  namely,  apostrophe,  invective  and 
irony.  Gelli  (in  the  last  fragments  that  he  wrote  on 
the  Inferno,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  broken  otT 
short  by  the  infirmity  that  preceded  his  death)  ob- 
serves that  Dante  was  very  wrath  on  finding  in  Hell, 
among  the  Thieves,  five  noble  knights  of  Florence, 
and  thereupon  apostrophized  his  native  city  with 
biting  sarcasm,  crying  shame  upon  her ;  and  not 
only  did  he  do  so  in  this  passage  of  his  poem,  but 
we  may  also  read  in  his  letter  to  Can  Grande  della 
Scala,  that  he  styles  himself  Danks  Aia^herius,  Flor- 
entinus  pairia  scd  Hon  moribus.  Gelli  adds  that  the  evil 
lives  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of  Florence  are  fully 
attested  by  Lionardo  d'  Arezzo.  as  well  as  by  Giovanni 
Villani  in  ihe  eighth  book  of  his  Cronica,  and  that 
from  their  lawlessness,  their  feuds  and  their  evil  deeds, 
Florence  would  rather  deserve  to  be  styled  a  congre- 
gation of  malefactors  than  a  congregation  of  citizens. 

Godi,  Fiorenza,*  poi  the  sei  si  grande 


'Godi,  Fkirenza,  et  aeq.  :  l-'ra  Guiltonc  d'  hrezza,  belter 
known  as  an  Italian  poet — of  whose  prose  letters  Nannucci 
(Maiiuale)  remarks:  " foTmaiio  Icsto  di  lingua,  e  soiio  il  fiu 
iittiko  tiimfia  die  v'  abbia  di  ktUrc  scritle  nil  tinguasgio 
ilaliano" — in  Letter  xiv,  apostrophizes  Florence  in  a  similar 
manner :  "  Inlatuati  miseri  Fiorentini  .  .  .  vedete  voi  se  voatra 
terra  i:  cittJ,  e  sc  vni  ciltadini  uomini  siele.  E  dovelc  savere 
che  non  cittk  fan  gii  palagi  nd  riighe  \t.t.  strade]  belle,  n£  uomo 
persona  bella  n^  drappi  ricchi  [fanno],  ma  leg^e  naturale, 
ordinala  giustizia  e  pace  e  gaudio  intendo  che  (a  la  Citti  ;  e 
uomo  ragionc  e  sapienzia  e  costumi  onesli  e  retti  bene.  Oh 
che  non  piii  sembrasae  voslra  terra  deserto,  che  citld  sembra, 
c  voi  dragoni  c  orsi  che  cittadini  1  Cerlo  siecome  voi  non 
rimaso  S  che  membra  e  fazione  d'  uomo,  chi  tutto  1'  altro 
6  beKliale  e  ragion  fallita,  non  d  a  vostra  terra  che  ft(;ura  di 
ciiti  c  case;  giustiiia  violala  e  pace.    CM,  come  da  uomo  e 
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Che  per  mare  u  per  lerra  batti  l'  ali,* 
E  per  r  inlcrno  il  tuo  numt  si  spandc. 
Tra  11  ladron  f  trovai  cinque  cotali  I 

Tuoi  cinodini,  ondc  mi  vjen  verRogna, 
B  tu  in  grande  nnranza  non  ne  sali. 
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beslia  non  i  gii  che  ragione  e  sapienzia,  non  da  titti  a  bosco 
[£  altra  difTcrcn^ta]  che  giustizia  e  pace.  Come  citlA  si  pu6  dire, 
ove  ladroni  fanno  lefigc.  e  piCi  pubbrichi  {i.t.  inurers  as  disUii- 
guiihed  from  himtsl  tiadm}  istanno,  che  mercatanti  ?  ove 
si^orcggiano  micidiali,  e  non  pena,  ma  merto  ricevono  dc 
'micidj  ?  ove  sono  uomini  divorati  e  dsniidali  e  mortj  in 
diserto  ? "  {MaiiuiiU;  Vnl.  ji.,  pp.  136,  Ijg).  Guiltone  was 
UBually  spoken  of  as  I'Ya  GuittonE,  not,  Nannucci  observes, 
because  he  was  a  real  friar,  but  because  he  belonged  lo  ihe 
semi-rcliRious  Order  of  the  Fratj  Gaudcnti.  He  died  at 
Florence  in  1294.  Pelrarcb  had  great  admiration  for  his 
genius,  and  besides  imitating  him  in  fieveral  passages,  in  hia 
Trioii/o  d'  Amorc,  iv,  si.  n,  he  couples  him  with  Dante: — 

"  Ecco  Dante  e  Beatrice  ;  ecco  Selvaggia  ; 

licco  Cin  da  Fistoja  ;  Guitton  d'  Arei/o, 
Che  di  non  esscr  primo  par  ch'  ira  agRia," 
*  balli  I'  ali :  "  Erano  allora  i  Fiorentini  sparti  mollo  fuor  di 
Finrcnza  per  diverse  parti  del  mondo,  ct  erano  in  mare  et  in 
lerra,  di  che  forse  i  Fioreolini  si  gloriavano."     (Buti). 

t  Tra  li  ladron  :  Compare  Jtr.  xlviii,  aj :  "  For  was  not  Israel 
a  derision  unto  thee  ?  was  he  found  among  thieves  ?  for  since 
Ihou  spakest  of  him,  thou  skippedst  for  joy." 

t  colali :  Di  Siena  observes  that  although  this  word  often  has 
ihe  simple  meaning  uf/u/i  "such,"  il  more  frequently  has  the 
signification  of  something  great  or  distinguished,  and  he  agrees 
with  the  comment  of  Venturi,  thai  Dante  intended  to  say  that 
these  five  thieves  were  ■'  non  mica  plebei,  ma  primari  barbassori 
[ftrsimai;cs  0/  Ihc  first  imporlante]  della  Republica."  Compare 
Petrarch,  Part  iv.  Son.  xii  (in  some  editions  Son.  83) ; — 

"  Credete  vol  che  Cesare  o  Marcello 

0  Paolo  od  African  fossin  cotali 

Per  intude  giammai  nf  per  martello  ?  " 

[Here  a'lali  stands  for  uamiiix  di  Jama  xniinortaUi] 
The  winy  Alessandro  Tassoni,  the  author  of  Lo  Seuhia  RapHa, 
wrote  the  following  humorous  note  on  the  above  passage  of 
Petrarch:  "Non  erano  cotali  questi  valcntuomini :  ma  qucati 
vera!  li  colaUggiano  bene." 
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Exult,  Florence,  since  thou  art  so  great,  thai  thou 
spreadest  thy  wings  over  sea  and  land,  and  that 
(even)  through  Hell  thy  name  extends.  Among 
the  Thieves  I  found  live  of  thy  citizens  of  such 
distinction  {i.e.  of  illustrious  birth),  whereat  shame 
came  upon  me  (a  Florentine),  and  thou  dost  not 
rise  to  great  honour  therefrom. 

Benvenuto  thinks  that  Dante's  shame  arose  from 
the  general  reason  that  the  five  were  his  country- 
men, and  from  the  special  reason  that  they  were 
noble,  as  was  Dante  himself,*  and  this  made  them 
even  more  deserving  of  censure,  for,  as  Juvenal  says, 
the  more  exalted  is  a  man's  position,  the  greater  his 
responsibility  for  wrong-doing.f 

Bartoli  {Storia  della  Lelteratura  Ilaliana,  vol.  vi, 
part  ii,  p.  90)  remarks  that  in  the  above  terrible 
verses  Dante's  hatred  for  Florence  seems  to  have 
reached  its  culminating  point.  The  prophecy  of  the 
evils  that  Pratu  and  others  (whether  persons  or  cities) 
wish  to  befall  her,  and  the  wrathful  and  melancholy 
words  that  follow,  clearly  demonstrate  the  feeling  of 
the  Poet  towards  his  native  city. 

Dante  goes  on  to  state  his  sure  conviction  that 
speedy  retribution  will  come  upon  Florence,  but  the 
lines  in  question  have  given  rise  to  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  Commentators.  I  follow  the 
opinion  of  Huti,  Blanc,  Lamennais,  Scartazzini  and 
many  others,  that  Dante,  wishing  to  predict,  as 
events  that  would  come  to  pass  after   1300,  what 

*  Note  Benvenuto's  altealation  of  Duntc's  noble  birth,  which 
some  sceptics  are  disposed  lo  deny,  e.g.  Scartazxini. 
t  Compare  Juvenal,  Sal.  viii,  140,  141  ; — 

"  Omne  aoimi  vitium  tanto  conspectius  in  se 
Crimen  habet,  quanto  major,  qui,  pcccat,  habetur." 
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were  really  already  past  occurrences  when  he  wrote 
the  Inferno,  pictures  himself  as  having  dreamt  them 
at  that  period  of  the  night  towards  dawn,  when 
dreams,  according  to  popular  belief,  were  supposed 
to  come  true. 

Ma  ae  preBao  al  mattin  del  vcr  si  sogna,* 
Tu  sentirai  di  qua  da  picciol  tempo 
Di  quel  the  Pralo,+  non  ch'  altri,  l'  agogna.  J 

* se frtiso  al  maititt  dtl  ver  si  sogna:  Among  the  ancients 
great  efficacy  was  attributed  to  dreams  o(  the  early  morning, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Ovid,  Hcroides,  xix,  195,  196; — 

"  Namque  sub  Aurora,  jam  dormitantc  lucerna, 
Somnia  quo  cerni  lempora  vera  solent." 
Dr.  Moore  (Sliulies  in  Danti,  ii,  265,  366)  says  that  "  the  hour 
before  sunrise  Is  marked  in  each  of  the  three  days  in  Purga- 
tory by  a  dream  in  which  some  truth  is  revealed  or  embodied. 
On  the  first  day,  Dante  has  the  vision  of  the  eagle  carrying 
him  olf  in  the  air  like  Ganymede,  which  corresponded  with  his 
actual  transportation  in  his  sleep  by  Santa  Lucia  to  the  Gale 
of  Purgatory  (see  in,  13  tt  scq.).  On  the  second  day  before  sun- 
rise occurs  that  dream  in  which  the  false  allurements  and  true 
vileness  of  the  Siren's  templalions  are  exposed,  which  I  have 
already  referred  to  (xix,  1-34);  on  the  third  day  before  dawn 
there  is  the  beautiful  vision  of  Leah,  the  accepted  symbol  of 
the  Active  Life  (as  contrasted  with  the  Contemplative  Life 
assigned  to  Kathclj,  gathering  Howers  in  a  flowery  plain 
IJuiirfd],  a  foretaste  of  the  Earthly  Paradise  on  which  he  was 
immediately  to  enter  (x:ivii,  94-108).  This  was  the  hour  when, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  poets,  dreams  were  Irue," 

Di  Siena  remarks  thai  Dante  could  not  in  belter  language 
speak  to  the  understanding  of  the  multitudes  who  were  still 
under  the  influence  of  that  ancient  prejudice. 

i  Di  quel  clu  Praia  .  .  .  t'  agogna:  Dante,  in  predicting  the 
calamities  that  will  befall  Florence,  a  valiciiiiiini  post  evcnlitm, 
imagines  ihal  her  nearest  neighbour,  Pralu,  will  rejoice  at  her 
well-deserved  humiliation,  not  lo  mention  many  other  cities  in 
the  country  round,  which  had  all  suffered  more  or  less  from 
her  arrogance  and  oppression.  Others  suppose  that  by  Prato 
is  meant  the  Cardinal  da  Prato,  of  whom  more  anon. 

t ''  "fiOi"''  ■'   Df-  Moore  believes  that  agognii  is  a  translitera- 
tion of  the  Greek  oyui'^iii,  "  to  desire  anxiously."    Sec  Donkin's 
Etymological  Diclimiary.     Compare  Piirg.  xiii,  66: — 
"  Ma  per  la  vista  che  non  meno  agogna." 
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E  se  fjii  fosse,  non  saria  per  Icnipo.*  to 

Cosi  foss'  ci,  da  die  pure  esscr  dee;  + 
Chi  pill  mi  gravera,  com'  piii  m'  allempo. 
But  if  when  near  ihe  dawn  one  dreams  the  truth, 
in  a  short  time  from  now  thou  shalt  feel  what 
Prato — not  to  speak  of  others  —  is  craving  for 
thee.  And  had  it  already  taken  place,  it  would 
not  have  been  too  soon.  Would  that  it  had,  since 
it  certainly  must  be ;  for  the  more  will  it  grieve 
me,  the  more  I  gel  advanced  in  years  {to  sec 
retribution  fall  upon  thee). 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
— I  am  quoting  principally  from    Benvenuto — that 

*  per  tempo  :  This  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  prima  mane, 
and  of  the  Greek  irpui.  Compare  Petrarch,  Camont  xvii  (39), 
St.  a  :— 

"Che  dubbioao  c  il  tardar,  come  tu  sai  ; 
E  '1  cominciar  non  da  per  tempo  omai." 
Boccaccio  {Dccam.  Giorn.  v,  Nov.  3)  uses  the  expression  in 
the  superlative:  '' Pietro  una  mallina  per  tempissimo  leva 
tosi,"  where,  according  to  the  Voc.  lUlla  Criisai.  per  Irmpissimo, 
signifies  o  611DHISJ1W  offl,  Latin,  snmmu  mam.  Compare  also 
Inf.  XV.  58  :— 

''  E  s'  io  non  fossi  si  per  tempo  morto,"  etc. 
+  Coii  foss'  ci,  da  cht  pure  esscr  dte :  Compare  Shakespeare, 
Macbeth,  Act  i,  sc.  7:— 

"  if  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 
A\so  John  xiii,  2t.— 

"  That  thou  doeat,  do  quickly." 
And  Petrarch,  Part  i,  Canaone  xvi,  st,  7 : — 
"Aspelt'  io  pur  che  scocchi 
L'  ultimo  colpo  che  mi  diede  11  primo: 
B  lia,  s'  io  dritto  catimo, 
Un  modo  di  pietate  occidcr  tosto 
Non  essend'  ei  disposto 
A  far  altro  di  me  che  quel  che  soglia  ; 
ChS  ben  mor  chi  morendo  esce  di  dosha." 
And  Seneca,  De  Bcntf.  W,  tap.  5  :  "  Misericordiae  est  cita  occi- 
dere."    See  also  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Black  Dwiirf,  ch.  xii  u  J  fin  cm  : 
"No I  but  trouble  for  trouble.  1  had  rather  il  came  to-morrow, 
as  your  country  folks  say,  belter  soon  than  ayne^it  will  never 
find  wic  younger," 
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about  the  time  of  Dante  being  exiled  from  Florence, 
a  number  of  terrible  calamities  befell  the  city.  In 
1303  [?  1304]  Pope  Benedict  XI,  who  had  so  recently 
succeeded  "that  magnificent  Pope  Boniface  VIII," 
wishing  to  pacify  the  discords  of  the  Florentines, 
sent  as  his  Legate  to  Florence  Cardinal  Niccold  da 
Prato,  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  man.  The  Cardinal, 
finding  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  luudus  viveiidi  be- 
tween the  rival  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri 
perfectly  fruitless,  said :  Ex  quo  non  vuUis  benc- 
tiictioneiti,  rciiinuctc  aim  maUiiictionc,  and  pronounced 
an  interdict  upon  the  city.  About  that  time  the 
ward  of  San  Frediano  determined  to  offer  to  the 
Cardinal  a  f<^te,  in  which  should  be  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  Hell  and  the  torments  of  the  damned. 
They  proclaimed  publicly  that  all  who  wished  to 
know  wondrous  things  about  another  world  were 
invited  to  assemble  upon  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja  upon 
the  first  of  May.  Stages  were  prepared  upon  boats 
on  the  river,  and  by  artificial  fires  of  different  colours 
a  picture  of  Hell  was  supposed  to  be  displayed ;  men 
disguised  as  demons  were  represented  casting  sinners 
into  the  flames,  and  inflicting  upon  them  other  tor- 
ments. The  bridge  was  thronged  with  a  vast  con- 
course of  spectators.  Screams  and  yells  of  simulated 
agony  made  a  din  horrible  to  hear.  Just  when  the 
excitement  was  at  its  highest,  the  bridge,  which  was 
built  of  wood,  from  the  unusual  and  excessive  load 
upon  it,  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  Arno 
with  all  the  people  that  were  on  it.  The  destruction 
of  life  was  enormous;  and  "  many  who  were  looking 
down  upon  a  simulated  Hell  went  to  a  real  Hell,  and 
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were  brouKht  within  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
which  had  been  made,  for  they  soon  Hid  know  won- 
drous things  of  another  world  (el  sciverttnl  nova  de  alio 
mnndo,  et  jnxla  proclamaliontm  banni  facti  sunt),  and 
all  the  acted  cries  of  suffering  were  converted  into 
cries  of  stern  reality,"  Soon  after  this  a  great 
disaster  befell  the  city  itself:  for  while  the  Biancki 
and  the  Ncri  were  fighting  against  each  other,  and 
the  Biatichi,  for  the  time,  had  the  upper  hand — -Corso 
Donati  not  being  just  then  at  the  head  of  the  Neri, 
partly  because  afflicted  with  gout,  and  partly  because 
he  was  in  disagreement  with  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
Neri — a  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the  city.  The  author 
of  it  was  a  priest,  one  Neri  Abati,  the  Prior  of  San 
Piero  Scheraggio,  a  man  both  dissolute  and  wicked. 
He  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  his  own  party  (cotisoriium 
sHorum)  near  Or'  San  Michele,  and  so  furious  was 
the  conflagration,  that  fanned  by  a  south  wind  it 
consumed  nearly  2,300  houses  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  Florence.  The  loss  of  property 
was  incalculable,  for  ihe  valuables  which  were  not 
burnt  were  carried  ofl"  by  robbers.  Many  prosperous 
and  opulent  families  were  reduced  to  penury,  the 
principal  sufl'erers  by  the  calamity  being  the  Caval- 
canti  and  the  Gherardini.  From  all  these  circum- 
stances Benvenulo  thinks  one  may  well  say  that 
great  evils  speedily  came  upon  Florence  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  of  Prato  had  wished  to  happen  to 
it.  He  says  that  Dante  acts  with  prudence  in  not 
stating  the  time  too  definitely,  and  in  only  speaking 
conditionally  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  presentiments 
or  dreams.     The  OtHiuo,  Lombardi,  Blanc  and  others 
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think  Dante  probably  reckons  his  own  exile  among 
the  above-mentioned  calamities,  and  therefore  says 
(II.  II,  12)  that  as  it  has  got  to  come,  he  trusts  it 
will  rather  befall  him  while  he  is  comparatively 
young,  when  a  man  can  endure  adversity  better  than 
he  can  in  later  years. 

Division  II. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  exact  position  of  the  Poets  at  this  time.  In 
Canto  xsiv,  61-63,  we  read  that  as  they  ascended  the 
arch  of  the  bridge  that  stood  over  the  Bolgta  of  the 
Thieves,  they  found  it  ronchioso,  strello  e  malagevole, 
ed  erto  piu  assai  cite  quel  di pria.  We  saw  further  on, 
that  Dante's  eyes  being  unable  to  penetrate  the 
gloom,  and  to  see  the  persons  whom  he  could  hear 
in  the  Bolgia  below,  he  entreated  Virgil  (1.  72,  et 
seq.)  to  contrive  to  reach  that  other  rampart,  and  to 
let  them  descend  the  wall-like  incline  of  that  excep- 
tionally steep  bridge.  We  decided  that  we  should 
take  this  incline  to  be  that  of  the  bridge,  and  that 
the  point  they  reached  was  that  where  the  bridge- 
head joins  the  rampart  that  surrounds  the  Eighth 
Bolgia,  and  that  as  this  was  at  a  considerably  lower 
level  than  the  rampart  they  quitted  when  they  crossed 
the  bridge,  they  would  not  have  found  it  necessary 
to  descend  into  the  Seventh  Bolgia  among  the 
serpents.  Moreover  Dante  [1.  80)  says  that  when 
they  got  there,  poi  mi  fu  la  Bolgia  mani/esta,  and  in 
Canto  XXV,  35,  he  speaks  of  three  spirits  being 
directly  underneath  where  he  and  Virgil  were  stand- 
ing. Therefore  we  may  now  consider  that  the  appal- 
ling scene,  of  the  spirits  in  serpent  form  devouring 
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others  in  human  form,  has  been  witnessed  by  the 
Poets  standing  at  the  point  where  the  steep  descent 
of  the  bridge  has  run  down  lo  the  lower  rampart, 
and  be  it  remembered  that  each  time  they  cross  a 
bridge,  they  emerge  from  it  upon  a  much  lower  level, 
since  the  Bolgc  incline  more  and  more  towards  the 
Pozzo  or  Central  Pit.  The  difficulty  I  now  find  in 
the  passage  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  to  determine 
what  are  the  scaUe  (1.  13)  and  the  borni  (1-  14)  by 
which  they  had  descended  before,  and  by  which  they 
now  remount.  Blanc  (Sag^io)  thinks  that  the  Poets 
here  find  themselves  in  the  same  place  on  the  ram- 
part, and  to  go  forward  they  must  reascend  the 
bridge.  The  only  explanation  that  seems  satisfactory 
to  me  is,  either  that  they  pursued  their  way  by  com- 
mencing the  ascent  of  the  next  bridge  by  the  scalirc 
eke  »"  avean  fatte  i  borni  a  scender  pria,  or  that  the 
continuous  line  of  bridges  ran  across  the  line  of 
Bolge  and  over  the  intervening  banks,  as  a  viaduct 
does,  at  a  higher  level,  and  that  at  no  place  did  the 
lowest  spot  of  the  bridge  correspond  with  the  line  of 
the  rampart.  Were  this  so,  the  Poets  would  in  the 
first  instance  have  climbed  down  the  rocky  side  of 
the  causeway  to  the  level  of  the  rampan,  and  now, 
to  resume  their  progress,  must  climb  back  again  on 
to  the  so-called  road  on  the  bridgeway. 

Noi  ci  partimmo,  e  su  per  Ic  sealec, 

Che  n'  avean  falte  i  borni  •  a  scender  pria. 
RimonlS  il  raio  Maestro,  e  Irasse  tnee.  15 


*  livrni :  Blanc  ( I'oc.  Diinf.)  observes  that  some  ancient  Com- 
mentalorH  misunderatood  this  passage,  and  rendered  huriii  as 
"blind,   or   squint  eyed    persons"  from    the   adjective   barnio 
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B  proseguendo  la  snlinga  via 

Tra  le  schegge  e  Ira'  rocchi  dcllo  scogliii, 
Lo  pi£  Benza  la  man  non  si  spedia.* 
We  departed  hence,  and,  up  by  the  stairs  which 
the  projecting  racks  had  afforded  ub  as  means  of 
descent  before,  did  my  Leader  mount  up  again, 
and  drew  me  (up  also).  And  pursuing  our  lonely 
way  among  the  fra^menis  and  stones  of  the  rocky 
bridge,  the  fuot  sped  not  without  (aid  from)  the 
hand. 

We  may  infer  that  Uante  now  ^ets  his  first  clear 
view  of  the  Ei^'hlh  Bdqi'a,  and  he  seems  to  know 
that  in  it  are  punished  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors. 
He  ruminates  upon  their  fate,  and  the  melancholy 
reflection  crosses  his  mind,  how  these  shades  of 
great  men  were  in  their  life-lime  endowed  with  large 
mental  powers,  with  prudence,  character  and  courage. 
Those  gifts  they  turned  lo  bad  uses,  employing  ihem, 
as  they  thought,  to  the  detriment  of  others,  though 
in  reality  to  their  own  perdition.     Dante,  conscious 


of  possessing  Jn  a  high  degree  the  same  noble  facul- 
tie¥," and  of  the  danger  he  would  incur  should  he 
misuse  tHeni,  looks  down  upon  the  torments  of  the 
valley  below'as  an  admonition  jfrom  Heaven  to  put 
a  curb  upon  His 


{French  borgtw),  but  that  the  right  meaning  here  is  the  project- 
ing stones  by  which  the  Pncls  had  been  previously  enabled  to 
descend  from  the  bridj;eway  above  them.  Uonkiti  ((i/>.  cil.)  gives 
borne  as  "a  boundary  sione,"  Old  French  bodnc ;  Modern 
French  buriie.  Horni  (Diez,  p.  258)  are  spur-stones  projecting 
from  the  angle  of  a  house  just  above  the  ground,  to  ward  off 
the  blows  of  wheels. 
*Lu  pa  si'h:<[  lu   man  'ton  si  spttlia  :  Compare  Piirg.  iv,  31- 

33  ;— 

"  Noi  salavBin  per  cniro  11  aasso  rotto, 

E  d'  ogni  lato  nc  sirlnfiea  lo  slremo, 
E  piedi  c  man  voleva  il  suol  di  aotto." 
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Allor  mi  doisi,  ed  ora  mi  ridogtio, 

Quand'  io  drizzD  la  menle  h  ci6  ch'  io  vidi ;         20 
E  pill  Io  ingegno  •  affreno  ch'  10  non  soglio. 

PerchS  non  corrache  virti  nol  guidi  j 
St  che  Be  Stella  buana,  o  miglior  cosa 
M'  ha  dato  il  ben,  ch'  io  t  stesso  nol  m'  invidi.J 


•  ingegno :  Blanc  {Saggin)  remarks  that  this  is  not  the  only 
occasion  in  which  Dante  ei;prcsscs  a  somewhat  exalted  opinion 
of  hia  own  genius.     Compare  In/,  x,  58-60 : — 
".  .  .  Se  per  questo  cieco 

Carcere  vai  per  altezza  d'  ingegno, 
Mio  figlio  ov'  i.  perche  non  i  teco  ?  " 
t  S)  ctu  se  sUUa  biiona  .  .  ,  M'  ka  daio  U  ben,  ch'  io,  etc. :  Di 
Siena  observes  that  the  repetition  of  the  che  in  these  two  lines 
is  a  pleonasm  very  common  among  old  Italian  writers,  and  has 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  reader  from  losing  the  thread  of 
the  sentence,  the  connection  of  which  would  olherwiae  seem 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  interposition  of  an  accessory 
phrase  between  the  two  clauees  that  link  it  together.  Lapo 
Gianni,  a  contemporary  poet,  and  friend  of  both  Danle  and  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  in  the  Cantane  beginning  Atnorc,  io prcgo  la 
tuu  nnbiltult,  has  the  following  passage  :^ 

"  E  non  m'  avviso  che  alcuno  amadore, 
Sia  quanto  vuol  di  gentile  intellelto, 
Che  abbia  rinchiuso  dentro  del  suo  petto, 
Tanl'  allegrezza  ch'  appo  me  non  muoia." 
Here  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line  is  repeated  the  che  that 
has  already  occurred  in  the  first  line.     See  also  Cimvito  I,  i, 
'I-  135''38  -  "  LI  quaii  priego  lutti,  che  sc  il  Convito  non  fosse 
tanto  splcndido  quanto   conviene  alia  sua  gridn,  che  non   al 
mio  volere,  ma  alia  mia  facultate  imputino  ogni   difetto."     On 
these  two  passages,  Nannucci  commenting  on   the  first,  and 
Fraticelii  on  the  second,  confirm,  nearly  word  for  word,  the  re- 
marks of  Di  Siena  upon  the  use  of  pieonaams  and  their  pur- 
pose.    Nannucci,  moreover,  cites  the  passage  we  are  discussing, 
as   illustrating  that  from   Lapo  Gianni.     Compare  Inf.  xv,  55- 

"  Ed  egli  a  me  :  '  Se  tu  segui  tua  Stella, 
Non  puoi  fallire  al  glorioso  porto, 
Se  ben  m'  accorsi  nella  vita  bella.'" 
See  also  Piirg.  xxx.  log-i  17  ;— 

"  Non  pur  per  opra  delle  rote  magne, 

Che  drtzzan  ciascun  seme  ad  alcun  fine 
Secondo  che  le  Gtelle  son  compagne  ; 
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Then  I  sorrowed,  and  even  now  do  I  sorrow  again, 
when  1  direct  loy  memory  to  what  1  saw  ;  and  I 


^^  Ma  per  larghezza  di  graiie  divine, 

^^^  Che  si  alii  vapori  lianna  a  lor  piova, 

^^^^^  Che  noslre  viste  lil  non  van  vieinc, 

^^^^^^  QuestL  fu  tal  nclla  sua  vita  nuova 

^^^^^^K  Virtualmente.  ch'  ogni  abito  destro 

^^^^  Fallo  averebhe  in  lui  mirabil  prova." 

And  Par.  xxii,  ii2-i[4  :— 

"  O  gloriose  stelle,  o  lurae  pregno 

Di  gran  virtfl,  dal  quale  io  riconriEco 
Tutio,  qual  che  si  sia,  In  mio  ingegno." 
im'invidi:  Dr.  Moore  (Sliidifs  in  Dante,  I,  p.  84I  observes 
that  the  old  Com  rnenta tors  seem  unanimous  in  explaining  in- 
vidi  by  private  or  li'/^litrc.  The  Oraii  Dizionariu  (s.v.  iiividiarc, 
S  4)  says:  "  Invidiare  una  eosa  ad  alcuno  vale  Togliergliela, 
scimarglitlii ;  e  si  dice  di  chi  non  pcrmelte  o  non  solTre  che 
altri  goda  un  bene."  And  ibid,  S  5  :  "  Dicesi  pure  liividiun  una 
cusa  u  sesteisu,  nel  senso  medesimo.  Latinismo."  The  present 
passage  Ch'  ia  stesio  no  m'  invidi  is  then  interpreted  thus: 
"  Non  me  Io  tolga  abusandone."     Compare  Virg.  /En.  viii,  508, 

I  5"9-— 

^^L  "  Sed  mihi  tarda  gelu  saecliisque  cfTeta  aenectus 

^^V  Invidcl  imperium." 

^^        And  Horace,  iv.  dirm.  ii,  23-24  : — 

"Vires  animumque  moresque 
Aureos  educic  in  astra,  nigroque 
Invidet  Oreo." 
See  Moore,  Sliidiii  in  Dante,  i,  pp.  S2-Sj.     Compare  also  Tasso, 
Ger.  Lib.  vii,  si.  ij: — 

t"  Ooilc  al  buon  vecchio  dice  :  '  O  fortunate 
Ch'  un  tempo  conosccsti  il  male  a  proi-a, 
Se  non  t'  invidii  11  Ciel  si  dolce  stalo, 
Dclle  miseric  mie  picti  ti  mova.'" 
And  U>id.  x\\,  St.  60  :— 
'*Chiudesli  i  Iuttij,  Armida  :  il  Cielo  avaro 
Invidift  il  conforlo  ai  tuoi  martiri." 
It  has  been  usual  to  quote  from  Ecclus.  xiv,  6,  "  Qui  aibi  invidet 
nihil  est  illo  nequius,    in  illustration  of  the  passage  in  Dante. 
But  Dr.  Moore  {I.e.)  thinks  the  resemblance  is  but  superficial. 
Dante,  conscious  of  more  than  average  in tellectuiil  gifts,  grieves 
to  think  of  the  punishment  which  the  misuse  of  such  gifts  had 
brnught    upon   the    E- il   Counsellors,  and  the  recollection   of 
their  punishment    makes   him  doubly  cautious  how   he   uses 
such  talents.     The  text   in   Ecdiis.   is  denouncing  a   man   too 
II.  Y 
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rein  in  my  inteDisence  more  ihan  1  am  wont,  that 
it  travel  not  unless  Virtue  guide  il ;  so  thai  if  a 
fortunate  atac,  or  something  better  (i.e.  the  Grace 
of  God)  has  bestowed  upon  me  the  good  (i.e.  an 
elevated  mind),  I  may  not  deprive  myself  of  it 
(through  my  own  fault). 

Dante  now  describes  his  first  view  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Evil  Counsellors,  each  of  whom  has  to 
run  along  the  Valley  so  completely  enveloped  in  the 
flame  of  his  own  torment  as  to  be  hidden  from  view, 
As  his  eye  scans  them  from  the  commanding  height 
of  the  bridge,  the  moving  lights  dotted  about  in  the 
gloom  remind  him  of  iire-Hies  on  a  hill-side  in  a 
summer  night,  a  familiar  spectacle  to  all  who  have 
lived  in  Italy. 

Quanle  *  il  vlUan,  ch'  al  pog^lo  si  ripasa, 

Ncl  tempo  che  colui  che  11  mondo  schiara 
La  faccia  sua  a  noi  tien  tneno  bscosh, 

Ciimc  la  mosca  cede  alia  zcnzara, 
Vcde  lucciolc  gift  per  la  vallea, 
Forae  cnii  dove  vendcmmia  t  ed  are ; 


nifiRardly  lo  enjoy  the  good  gifts  of  fortune,     Hcgrudges  them 
to  himself,  and  thus  deprives  himself  of  ihem. 

*  ^iirtrrd- ;  This  reading  is  aupporled  by  overwhelming  MS. 
authority,  and  Dr.  Moure  [Textual  Criticism,  pp.  337,  338)  re- 
marks :  "  This  is  an  instructive  instance  of  torruption  of  the 
text  arising  from  a  \or<^  construction,  and  is  a  case  verj'  similar 
to  that  in  xviii,  11,  but  the  construelion  here  is  a  good  deal 
longer,  since  qiianti  is  not  supplied  with  th«  substantive  tucciole, 
with  which  it  arrets,  till  the  fourth  line  below.  The  construc- 
tion here  is  emphasised  by  Di  liinte  fianime  in  I.  31.  The  text 
therefore  can  be  decisively  settled  here,  and  the  prima  facie 
easier  readings,  ^im'i',  Qutindii,  Come,  etc.,  may  be  unhesitat- 
ingly rejected. 

^  iliwt:  vendtmmin  means,  in  his  vineyards,  dove  ara,  in  hta 
plough-land. 
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fCa 
Di  tante  fiammt  lulta  risplendea  • 
L'  ottava  bolfjia,  st  com'  io  m'  accorsi 
ToEto  ch'  io  fui  Ik  'vc  il  fondo  parea. 
As  many  fire-flies  as  the  peasant,  who  is  resting 
on  the  hill-side — at  the  season  when  he  who  illu- 
mines the  world  (i  e.  the  Sun)  keeps  liia  face  least 
hid  from  us  (i.e.  in  summer),  just  when  (at  night- 
fall) the  fly  gives  place  to  the  mosquito — sees  below 
him  along  the  valley,  there  perchance  where  he 
makes  his  vintage  and  ploughs  {his  land) :  with 
as  many  flames  was  the  Eighth  Bolgi'ii  glittering 
throughout,  as  I  perceived,  so  soon  as  I  was  at 
that  spot  where  its  depth  was  exposed  to  view. 
He  means  that  he  had  reached  the  centre  of  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  chasm.     From  this  point  it 


*  rhftU'idtd  :   It  seems  quite  onnecessarj- Io  have  to  explain 
that  rispleiiitcre  means  simply  "to  shine,  lo  glitter,"  etc,  the 
rcduplicalinn  ri  being  merely  an  accrescitive,  and  in  nowise 
expressing   iteralinn.       In   fact   riifUndcrc   cannot    mean   "to 
rc-shine,  lo  re-Blow."     I   mention  Ihia  because  a  reviewer  in 
a  literary  journal  criticised  my  version  oi  nsplciidt  in  Par.  i,  2, 
conlendmg  I  ought  lo  have  translated  it  "  re-glows."    Knowing 
the  utter  absurdity  of  such  a  rendering,  1  wrote  lo   Professors 
Villari,  D'  Ovidio,  and  Scherillo,  all  of  whom  took  my  iransla 
tiun  as  a  matter  of  course,  Protessnr  Villari  remarking:  "  In 
your  rendering  of  ris/Jf/ii/f,  you  of  cmirse  art  right,  and  your 
critic  wrong."     I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  journal  in  question,  but 
the  Editor  declined  to  publish  it.     This  is  how  grave  mistakes 
in  translation  get  stereotyped.     Dr.  Moore,  who  has  read  Ihia 
note,  writes  to  me  emphatically  agreeing  with  it,  and  notices 
that  the  same  inaccuracy  occurs  in  the  Temple  Classics  Edition 
of  the  Paradho  at  Canto,  i,  j,  where  riifknde  is  translated  "  re- 
glowclh,"  a  version  which  no  Italian  will  endorse!     Compare 
-■fin.  xi,  20j-ioq,  where  Virgil  describes  how  the  whole  country- 
side was  lighted  up  by  the  funeral  pyres  on  which  were  being 
consumed  the  bodies  of  the  Latin  warriors  slain  in  battle :  — 
"  Nee  minus  tt  miseri  diversa  in  parte  Latin! 
Innumeras  struxerc  pyras,  et  corpora  partim 
Multa  virum  terrac  infodiunt,  aveclaque  partim 
Finilimos  lollunl  in  agros,  urbique  remitlunt ; 
Cetera,  confusacque  ingentem  caedis  acervum 
Nee  numero  ncc  honorc,  cremant ;  tunc  undique  vasti 
CertBtim  crcbris  collucent  ignibus  agri." 
II.  Y2 
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is  that  he  has  discerned  innumerable  flames.  In 
each  of  these  a  sinner  is  concealed,  the  fire  alone 
being  visible.  The  moving  flames  suggest  to  Dante's 
mind  the  simile  that  follows,  namely,  that  when 
Elijah  was  caught  up  to  Heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
Elisha,  who  stood  gazing  upwards,  his  eye  following 
his  beloved  master  ascending  higher  and  higher  and 
lessening  in  the  sky,  gradually  lost  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  shapes  of  the  chariot  of  fire,  the 
horses  of  fire,  and  the  form  of  Elijah  himself,  a 
distant  flame  alone  remaining  visible  to  his  eye. 

E  quu!  colui  che  si  vcngifi  con  gli  orsi,* 

Vide  il  carro  d'  Eliat  al  dipartire,  35 

Quando  i  cavalli  al  cielo  crti  1ev6rsi,  { 


*  si  vtngid  ton  gli  orsi :  See  1  Kings  ii,  aj,  24:  "And  he 
[Elisha]  went  up  from  thence  unto  licthel  :  and  as  he  was 
going  up  by  the  way.  there  came  forth  little  children  [in 
Revised  Version  "  young  lads  "]  out  of  ihc  city,  and  mocked 
him  and  said  unto  him.  Go  up.  thnu  bald  head  ;  gn  up,  ihou 
bald  head.  And  he  turned  bact,  and  looked  on  them,  and 
cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  Ihtre  tame  forth 
two  she  bears  out  of  Ihe  wood,  and  tare  fortv  and  Iwo  children 
of  them." 

icarro  tl'  Ella  :  Compare  3  Kiagi  ii,  ti,  n  :  "  And  it  came 
to  pass,  as  they  slill  went  on,  and  latked,  that,  behold,  there 
appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  Ihem 
both  asunder ;  and  lllijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven. 
And  Elisha  saw  il,  and  he  cried,  My  father,  my  father!  the 
chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 

\  Uvorsi  \oT  Uvormi  :  Nannucci  (^(lu/isi  Cri*/itfl,  pp.  18H  and 
192J  observes  that  in  old  Italian  the  third  persons  plural  were 
subject  to  divers  terminations,  and  in  verbs  of  the  fmt  conju- 
gation this  might  be  either  in  arano,  dro,  as  amarono,  amdro ; 
or  in  urono,  Sro,  as  amarono,  anioro,  Icx'tmmo,  leviira,  etc.  Com- 
pare II  Bealo  Jacopone  (a  poet  contemporary  with  Dante),  lib. 
lii,  Od.  viii,  zi),  30 : — 

"  Inginocchiorsi  in  quella 
Davanti  alia  polzella." 
And  ibid.  hb.  v,  Cam.  xxxiv.  ib  ;— 
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Chi  nnl  potea  si  con  fili  occhi  seguire 

Ch'  el  vuitcsse  allro  che  la  hamma  sola, 
SI  come  nuvolflta,  in  su  aalire  : 

Tal  si  movea  ciascuna  per  la  gola 

Del  fosso,  chh  nessunu  mostra  il  rurto,* 
Rd  ogni  6amma  un  pcccatore  invola.t 

And  as  he  (Elisha),  who  by  means  of  the  bears 
avenged  himself,  beheld  the  chariot  of  Elijah  at 
its  departure  {from  earth),  when  the  horses  uplifted 
themselves  erect  to  Heaven — because  he  could  not 
so  follow  it  with  his  eyes  as  to  see  more  than  the 
flame  alone  soaring  on  high  even  as  a  li^ht  cloud 
— in  such  wise  was  moving  each  (of  those  flames) 
along  the  gorge  of  the  fosse  (below  us),  for  not  one 
of  iheni  discloses  its  theft  (i.e.  concealed  prey),  and 
every  Hame  steals  away  {i.e.  hides]  a  sinner. 
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"  Gii  tiromo  quatiro  venti 
Che  lurborno  la  mia  mente." 
And  Dilliiinoiid-i,  lib.  iii,  cap.  5: — 

"  Similemente  stati  tra  colore 

Che  in  sulla  Parma  con  f;ran  riveren^a 
Alcuna  volla  festefjgiorno  il  toro." 
And  Dante  in  In/,  xxxlii,  59,  60  : — 

"  Ed  ci,  pensando  ch'  io  '1  fessi  per  voglia 
Di  manicar,  di  subito  Iev6rsi,    etc. 
Nannucci  draws  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  levSrsi  is  a 
syncope  of  Uvorosi,  si  levSro  (the  old  Italian  form),  and  not  of 
levoTonsi. 

* furlo  :  The  word  is  used  htre  metaphnrically  to  signify  the 
thing  concealed.  Compare  Racine,  Atbalic,  Act  I,  sc.  2,  where 
the  High  Priest  Jehoiada  ijoad)  Iclls  Jehoshcba  {Jmaftl)  that 
the  lime  ia  come  lo  reveal  the  exialcnce  of  Ihe  ynung  King 
Joash,  whom  she  has  su  fortunately  hidden  away  from  the 
vengeance  of  Athaliah.  He  speaks  of  ihe  king  as  her  "  happy 
theft":- 

"  Les  temps  sont  accomplis,  Princesse,  il  faut  parler, 
Et  votrc  heurcux  Lirfin  ne  pcut  plus  se  cacher." 
t  ogni  fiamma  tin  pecratore  xavola  :  Compare  James  iii,  6  : — 
"  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity :  so  is  the  tongue 
amont,'  nor  members,  ihat  it  defiielh  the  whole  body,  and 
scltelh  on  fire  the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell." 
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In  his  usual  quaint  style,  Benvenuto  points  out 
how  completely  is  the  comparison  in  harmony  with 
the  fact ;  for  as  Elisha  (Eliscus)  could  discern  nought 
else  but  the  flame,  and  was  totally  unable  to  distin- 
guish Elijah  veiled  in  it,  so  Dante,  a  second  Etisha 
(alter  Eliseiis),  seeing  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Elisei  (tff  Eliseis),  as  has  been  said  elsewhere  and  will 
be  repeated  later  on,  could  simply  see  flames  glancing 
about,  though  he  could  not  perceive  the  souls  that 
were  veiled  within  them. 


Division  II. — As  Dante,  standing  dangerously  near 
the  edge  of  the  bridge,  gazes  down  on  the  lurid  scene 
below  him,  musing  on  the  fate  of  the  shades,  and 
wondering  who  they  might  have  been  in  life,  his  eye 
is  attracted  by  one  of  the  flames  that  is  divided  into 
a  two-fold  forked  crest,  and  he  asks  his  Master  what 
shade' is  confined  within  it.  It  reminds  him  of  the 
legend  of  the  rival  brothers  Eteocles  and  Polynices, 
who  were  so  inveterately  hostile  to  each  other  in  life, 
that  on  their  funeral  pyre  their  very  ashes  parted 
asunder,  and  from  it  there  ascended  a  flame  with 
a  two-fold  head. 

In  slava  sopra  11  ponte  b  veder  surln,* 

Si  che,  s'  io  non  avessi  un  ronchion  preao, 
Caduta  sarci  gift  scnza  esaer  urto.  45 

*  iurlif :  Many  of  the  CommentBtors  and  Translators  seem  to 
a^jree  that  the  ward,  as  used  here,  signilicssnmethmg  more  than 
merely  standing  upright.  Bull  seems  to  give  the  meaninK  best, 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  cnntinuc  lo  stand  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  lime,  in  an  altitude  perfectly  erect,  so 
motionless  as  not  to  move  hand  or  fool.  Were  he  lo  ntlempt 
tn  do  so,  he  would  fall  down  if  hi.-  did  nol  lean  upon  something  ; 
becauHe,  if  the  body  is  abandoned  by  the  activity  of  the  mind 
within  it,  it  loses  ha  power,  as  happens  if  a  man  falls  asleep  or 
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E  il  Duca,  che  mi  vide  tanto  attcBo, 

Diase:^"  Dentro  da'  fochi  son  gli  spirti  : 
Ciascun  ai  fascia*  di  quel  th'  egli  b  inceso.''— 

— "  Maestro  mio,"— rispoa'  io, — "  per  udirti  t 

Son  io  piil  certo  ;  ma  giJ  m'  era  awiso  [  50 

dies.  Dante  had  probably  been  climbing  up  the  rocky  heights 
of  the  bridge  on  his  hands  and  knees  ;  but,  haviog  reached  the 
Bummil,  started  up  on  his  (cet  on  perceiving  the  weird  spectacle 
in  the  chasm  below  ;  a  position  exceedingly  dangerous  had  he 
not  steadied  himself  against  a  rock  as  he  stooped  forward  (o 
look  down. 

*  si  fascia  :  Biagioli  remarks  upon  the  appropriateness  of  this 
lormenl  to  the  Fraudulent  Counsellors,  whose  artifice  in  life  had 
been  to  work  their  insidious  machinations  in  paths  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes.  Sec  Canto  ixvii,  76-78,  where  Goido  da  Monte- 
feltro  says  of  hlmscir:^ 

"  Gli  accorgimenti  e  Ic  coperte  vie 

Io  seppi  tuite  ;  e  si  menai  lor  arte, 
Ch'  al  line  della  terra  il  auono  uscie." 
In  Hell  these  sinners,  by  being  externally  concealed  from  view 
in  a  burning  flame,  are  for  ever  reminded  of  the  cause  of  their 
suffering. 

f  f>tr  udirli:  Compare  Purg.  xxvi,  gi,  93  r — 
"  Son  Guido  Gulnizelli,  e  gi^  ml  purgo 
Per  ben  dolermi  prima  ch'  all'  estremn." 
See  also  Inf.  iv,  25,  zfi  :  — 

"  Quivi,  secondo  che  per  ascoltare, 

Non  avea  pianto,  ma'  che  di  sospiri,"  etc. 
t  m'  tra  avvtso  :   Equivalent  to  the  Latin  mihi  viaum  tral,  it 
seemed  to  me,  I  believed.     Compare  Ariosto,  Orl.  Pur.  xi, 
■t  11:— 

"  E  circa  il  vespro,  poi  che  rinfrcscossi, 
E  le  fu  awiso  esser  pnsala  assni." 
And  Petrarch,  Trionfn  dtlla  Fama,  part  ii,  tcrs,  \^  :— 
"Com'  io  mi  volai,  il  buon  Pirro  ebbi  scorto, 

E  '1  buon  re  Massinissa  :  e  gli  era  avviso 
D'  esser  sen^a  i  Roman,  ricever  lorlo." 
On  the  use  of  the  impersonal  verb  avvisarsi  in  the  sense  of 
icmbrare,   Nannucci  {Manaale,  vol,   r,  p.  454!  refers  to  an  ex- 
ample in  the  Tcsnrclln  of  Hrunello   Latini  :— 

"  Di  negghicnza  m'  avvisa  [mi  scmbra] 
Che  nasce  convotisa." 
And  Danle  da  Maiano,  a  conlempornry  and  friend  of  Dante,  in 
one  of  his  Canioni  (in  Nannucci's  Maniiale,  vol.  1,  p.  325)  ; — 
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Che  cwi  fuiise,  c  giS  volcva  dirti : 
Chi  i  in  quel  faco,  che  vicn  si  diviso* 
Di  sopra,  chc  par  surger  della  pir&, 
Ov'  Eteocle  col  fralcl  fu  miso  ?  "— 
I  was  standing  upon  the  bridge  to  look,  so  erect, 
that  had  I  not  laid  hold  on  a  rock,  I  should  have 
fallen   down    without    beinfi    pushed.      And    the 
Leader,  who  saw  me  so  absorbed,  said  ;  "  Within 
those  fires  are  the  spirits  :  each  one  Is  swathed  by 
that  with  which  he  is  enkindled."    "O  my  Master," 
said  I,  "  from  hearing  thee  I  feel  more  assured  (of 
the  fact)  ;  but  I  had  already  surmised  that  it  might 
be  80,  and  already  was  wishing  to  say  to  thee  : 
"  Who  ia  in  that  fire  which   is  approaching,   ao 
divided  at  the  top,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  ascended 
from  the  pyre  on  which  liteodes  was  laid  with  his 
brother  ?  " 

Virgil  tells  Dante  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Kisposemi : — "  Lb  entro  si  martira  SS 

Ulisse  e  Diomede,  e  cos!  insieme 
Alia  vendetta  vanno  come  all'  Ira: 

"  N£  cosa  altra  gradita 

Alia  voBlra  beltate 

Manca,  donna  (sacciate) 

Che  pieli  :  cio  m'  avvjssa  [iiri  senihra^" 

*/oco,  che  vUn  si  Jivlso,  et  seq. ;  On  this  Dr.  Monre  (SludU's  in 

Dante,   i,  p.   248)  remarks:   "  Thi.s  comparison  inf  the  divided 

flame  conlaininK  the  spirils  of  Ulysses  and  Diomede  to  that 

which  arose  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  Eleqdes  and  Polynices,  is 

clearly  suggested  by  Slatius.  Tlieh.  xii,  439-432  :^ 

'  Eccc  iterum  fralrcs  ;  primos  ut  contigil  artus 

Ignis  edax,  tfemuere  rogi,  et  novus  advena  bustis 

Pcllitur  :  cxundant  diviso  vertice  flammac, 

Allernoaquc  apices  abrupta  luce  coruseant,' 

Especially  compare  the  words  ciundant  diviso  vtrtict  flammae 

with   ihese  quoted   above."      Compare   also   Lucan,  Phan.   i, 

549-552  ;- 

"Vestali  raptuB  ab  ara 
Ignis,  ct  oslendens  conlectas  ftamma  Latinas 
Scindilur  in  paries,  geminoque  cacumine  surfjit, 
Thebanos  imilala  rogos," 
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E  d^ntro  dalla  lor  jiamme  si  ^ema 

L'  agualo  del  cava!  *  che  (c'  la  porta 

Ond'  use]  dc'  Romuni  il  gcntil  seme.+  60 

Piangevisi  eniro  1'  arte  per  the  morla 
Deidamia  aticor  si  duel  I  d'  Achilte, 
E  del  Palladin  ^  pcna  vi  si  porta." — 

* L'  agiialo  del  caval :  Compare  Virg.  jEn,  ii,  195-198  : — 
"Talibus  insidiis  perjuriquearle  Sinonis 

Credila  res,  captique  dolia  lacrymisque  coactis, 
QuoK  ncquc  Tydides,  nee  Larissaeus  Achilles, 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  carinae." 
I  Inf.  XXX,  the  punishment  of  Sinon  among  the   Falsifiers  in 
the   Tenth   But^ia   is  described;  and    (II.    118-120)   the   cointr 
Adamo  da  Brescia  thus  taunts  him  with  his  contrivance  of  the 
wooden  horse : — 

"  '  Kicorditi,  spergiuro,  del  cavallo,' 

Rispose  quel  ch'  avea  cnliata  1'  epa  ; 
'  E  siati  reo  the  tutlo  il  mondo  sallo.'" 
\  il  geHtil stmc  :  Compare  Virj;.  .£«.  i,  286  :— 

"  Nascelur  pulchra  Trojanua  origine  Caesar." 
And  ibid,  ig-aa  :— 

"  Progcniem  sed  enim  Trojano  a  sanguine  duei 
Audierat,  Tyrias  nlim  quae  verteret  arces ; 
Hinc  populum,  late  regem,  belloque  supcrbum, 
Venlurum  excidio  Libyae  :  sic  volvere  Parcas." 
t  C  arte  per  (he  morta  Deidamia  tincur  si  dual :  An  oracle  having 
declared    that    Troy    never   could  be  taken   without  Achilles, 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  contrived  to  separate  him  from  his  wife, 
or  reputed  wife,  Deidamia,  dauRhler  of  Lycomedes,  King  of 
Scyros,  but  concealed  from  Achilles  the  fact  thai  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  same  oracle  that  he  should  die  before  Troy. 

g  Palladia  :  The  statue  of  Pallas,  preserved  in  the  citadel  of 
Troy,  on  the  safe  custody  on  which  the  safety  of  the  city  was 
believed  to  depend  Ulysses  and  Diomede  tarried  it  off  by 
craft.  The  story  is  related  at  length  by  Stalius  in  his  Achilleis, 
i  and  ii.     See  also  Virg.  yEii.  ii,  i6j-i(i8  : — 

"...   Impius  ex  quo 
Tydides  sed  enim,  scelerumque  inventor  Ulysses, 
Fatale  aggressi  sacrato  avellere  templo 
Palladium,  caesis  summae  custodibus  arcis, 
Corripuere  saeram  effigiem,  manibusque  erucnlis 
Virgineas  ausi  Divae  contingere  vitlas." 
Dr.  Paget  Toynbec  in  his  Dante  Dictionary  (s.v.  Diamcde]  says 
that  Dante's  chief  authority  for  the  incidents  of  the  Trojan 
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He  answered  me:  "  There  within  are  being  tor- 
mented Ulysses  and  Diomede,  and  thus  speed 
they  along  together  in  punishment  {/((.  to  venge- 
ance) as  (formerly)  in  their  wrath  (against  the  Tro- 
jans) ;  and  within  their  flame  they  have  to  groan 
for  the  ambush  of  the  horse,  which  made  the  door 
(of  entrance)  from  out  of  which  issued  the  noble 
seed  of  the  Romans  (i,e.  /Eneas).  Therein  have 
they  to  weep  for  the  artifice,  on  account  of  which 
Deidamia,  though  dead,  still  mourns  for  Achilles, 
and  therein  is  being  paid  the  penalty  for  the 
Palladium." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  these  two  shades  had  in 
life  wrought  many  deeds  which  one  could  not  have 
performed  without  the  other;  Ulysses  was  the  head 
and  brain  to  devise ;  Diomede  the  strong  arm  to 
execute.  Of  the  bravery  of  Diomede,  Homer  has 
written  many  noteworthy  instances  in  the  Iliad; 
and  of  the  prudence  of  Ulysses  many  things  told  in 
the  Iliad  are  wonderful,  while  those  related  in  the 
Odyssey  are  incredible. 

Dante,  on  hearing  what  great  spirits  there  are 
near  him,  is  inspired  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
most  earnestly  petitions  Virgil  to  grant  his  prayer, 

war  was  Dictys  Cretensis,  who  (Di-  Bella  Trajiiita,  v,  5,  8)  de- 
scribes the  betrayal  and  surrender  of  the  Palladium  to  the 
Greeks  as  having  been  the  Act  of  Antcnor,  who  was  also  the 
treacherous  betrayer  of  Troy  :  "  Duces  noslri  cognoscunt  ab 
Antenore  cdilum  quondam  oraculum  Trojanis  maximo  exitio 
civitatJ  fore  si  Palladium,  qund  in  tempio  Mincriae  esset, 
extra  moenia  tollcretur  .  .  .  eadem  nocte  Antenor  clam  in 
Icmplum  Minervne  venit,  ubi  mullis  precibus  vi  mixtis  Theano, 
quae  ei  tempio  sacerdos  erat,  persuasit,  uti  Palladium  sibi  Ira- 
derct,  habituram  namque  mag^na  ejus  rei  praemia.  Ita  per- 
fecto  ncgotio  ad  noalros  venit,  bisque  promissum  oiferl :  verum 
id  Graeci  obvolutum  bene,  quo  ne  inlelligi  quoquam  posset, 
vehiculo  ad  tentorium  Ulyasis  per  ncceasarios  fidosque  suoa 
reraillunt." 
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and,  as  he  hints  without  saying  so,  give  him  leave  to 
converse  with  them. 

— "S'  ei  posson  dentro  da  quelle  favillc* 

Parlar," — diss'  io— "  Maestro,  assai  ten  prego    6g 
E  riprego,  che  il  prego  +  vaglia  mille, 
Che  non  mi  facci  dell'  attender  nego,t 

Finchd  la  fiamma  cornuta  qua  vegna: 
Vcdi  che  dal  disio  v^r  lei  mi  piego."^ 

"If  they  from  within  those  sparkling  flames  can 
speak,"  said  I,  "  Master,  much  I  pray  thee,  and  re- 
pray,  that  my  prayer  may  count  for  a  thousand, 
that  thou  wilt  not  deny  my  waiting  until  the  flame 
with  (two)  horns  comes  this  way  :  see  how  with 
desire  I  bend  me  towards  it," 

Virgil  commends  Dante's  request,  but  there  are 
few  passages  in  all  the  Divina  Cvmmedia  containing 
more  difficulties  and  apparently  more  inconsistencies 
than  Virgil's  answer.  It  is  not  only  in  the  lines 
that  now  follow  that  the  interpretation  must  be 
sought,  but  also  in  II.  19-33  of  the  next  Canto, 
where   Guido   da   Montefeltro  notices,   that  in  dis- 


*faville  :  Tommasfn  interprets  this  "'vampc  sfavillanli,"  i.e. 
"  flames  emitting  sparka."  Compare  Claudian,  Li'/ifr  D^  Bella 
GWiVi',  1.  34;  — 

'■  Et  juga  taororum  rapidis  ambusta  favillis." 

t  Uh  prego  E  riprego,  che  il  pregn,  etc. ;  On  the  frequency  i>f 
Uante's  use  of  such-like  plays  on  words,  which  Blanc  {Siiggio, 
pp.  126-1281  thinks  he  neither  sought  out  nor  avoided,  see  note 
on  /n/.  xiii.  23,  where  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  with 
reference  to  the  words  : — 

"  Io  credo  ch'  ei  credeltc  ch'  io  credesse,"  etc. 

I  Hf^ij  stands  here  for  j/f^udiM.  Accordine  to  Di  Siena  the 
hrst  person  of  the  verb  is  used  as  a  substantive:  jus!  as  it 
pTigu  in  the  preceding  line  slands  for  prcghiera.  So  in  the 
early  writers  we  find  il  ttesidero  for  i'  daiderio ;  H  ilubilo  for  il 
dubbio  or  U  dubifarc. 
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missing  the  shade  of  Ulysses,  Virgil  had  spoken 
in  the  Lombard  dialect.  Immediately  afterwards 
Virgil  commands  Dante  to  speak  to  GuJdo,  because 
he  (Virgil  lays  stress  on  the  he)  is  Latin,  i.e. 
Italian. 

Let  us  consider  these  two  passages  as  a  whole. 
Virgil  understands  that  Dante  wants  to  address  the 
two  ancient  Greek  spirits,  and  to  obtain  from  Ulysses 
the  true  story  of  how  he  perished,  a  circumstance 
much  debated  in  Dante's  time.  Virgil  practically 
says  to  Dante  :  "  Yes,  you  shall  obtain  [he  informa- 
tion you  seek,  but  it  is  I  who  must  address  them, 
because  they  were  Greeks,  and  will  probably  shrink 
from  conversing  with  you  (sarcbbero  se/im  .  .  .  /orse 
del  t»o  dcito)."  What  does  detto  signify?  Does  it 
mean  the  thoughts  Dante  would  express,  or  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  would  be  uUered  ?  If  Virgil 
meant  that  Ulysses  and  Diomede  would  not  under- 
stand Dante,  and  would  understand  him,  how  comes 
it  that  we  find  Guido  (xxvii,  20,  21)  remarking  that 
Virgil  has  been  speaking  in  the  Lombard  dialect? 
'Would  the  shades  of  ancient  Greece  understand 
Lombard  any  better  than  they  could  understand 
.Tuscan  ?  And,  if  they  could  only  converse  in  Greek, 
then  we  may  ask,  in  what  language  was  the  unseemly 
squabble  carried  on  that  is  recorded  in  Canto  xsx, 
]  between  the  ancient  Greek  Sinon  (surnamed)  of  Troy, 
I  and  the  modern  Italian  coiner  Adamo  da  Brescia? 
None  of  the  Commentators  except  Castclvetro 
have  addressed  themselves  in  earnest  to  decipher 
the  real  meaning  of  these  two  passages. 

The  more  common  interpretation  is  that  by  Greet, 
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Virgil  meant  superbi.  alHeri*  and  that  these  Greeks, 
having  been  great  personages  in  their  own  time, 
would  disdain  to  speak  with  Dante,  who  was  not 
yet  known  to  fame.  It  is  certain  that  Virgil  appeals 
to  [hem  as  having  some  title  to  address  them ;  and 
it  is  maintained  by  some  Commentators,  that  the 
fact  of  his  having  written  about  their  achievements 
in  the  Mneid  may  have  been  thought  to  constitute 
a  reason  for  the  right  he  claims.  Against  this  it 
may  be  urged,  that  although  Virgil  did  write  about 
them,  he  did  not  represent  them  at  all  in  a  favour- 
able light.  Whenever  he  mentions  them,  he  shows 
that  all  his  sympathies  are  with  the  Trojans,  and  not 
with  the  Greeks;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
with  severe  censure  of  the  craft  and  deceit  to  which 
these  two  had  resorted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
argued  that  although  VirgiTs  sympathies  were  not 
shown  to  be  with  the  Greeks  in  the  JEttcid,  and 
although  he  characterises  the  artifices  of  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  as  having  been  fraudulent  and  treach- 
erous, yet  he  celebrated  these  very  deeds  as  the 
deeds  of  great  men,  even  though  he  did  not  take 
their  part. 

Tasso  propounded  the  extraordinary  theory  that 
Virgil  wished  to  delude  Ulysses  into  thinking  he 
was  Homer!  But  Homer  would  certainly  not  have 
addressed  two  of  the  heroes  of  his  own  poem  in  the 
modern  Lombard  dialect ! 

.•\nolher  argument  is  that  in  /"/.  xv,  Dante  claims 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  Romans, 

*  Tacitus  [A  nnal.  ii,  88)  speaking  of  the  Greeks,  says : — 
"  Uraecorum  annalibus  ignotus,  qui  sua  tantum  mirsntur." 
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wlio  in  their  turn  were  supposed  to  take  origin  from 
the  Tiojans  under  .Eneas.  Virgil  was  a  Mantuan. 
Mantua  was  founded  by  Manto,  who  in  her  wander- 
ings before  she  settled  down  on  the  site  of  Mantua 
was  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  Grecian  adven- 
turers, from  one  of  whom  Virgil  may  have  been 
descended.  Hence,  according  to  this  argument, 
Ulysses  and  Diomede  might  be  supposed  to  be 
averse  from  speaking  with  Dante,  a  descendant  of 
the  Trojans,  but  to  have  no  such  repugnance  to 
Virgil,  as  sprung  from  an  ancient  Greek  slock. 

Castelvetro,  after  using  many  of  the  above  argu- 
ments, concludes  thus :  "  AH  the  same,  I  fancy  that 
Dante  did  not  term  Ulysses  and  Diomede  Greeks  by 
reason  of  their  nationality,  but  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  since  the  dominion  and  prosperity  of  the 
Greeks  was  long  before  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  by  'Greeks'  he  means  '  ancients';  seeing  that 
in  his  journey  through  Hell  Dante  never  enters  into 
any  conversation  with  any  ancient  personages,  either 
Greek,  Roman,  or  of  any  other  nationality,  but  only 
with  moderns;  and  perhaps  when  (in  Canto  xxvii, 
3Ji)  Virgil  said  to  Dante  about  Count  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  Farla  iu,  qiicsti  c  latino,  he  meant  to 
say:  'This  is  a  man  of  modem  times.'  And  the 
reason  may  be  also,  that  Danle  docs  not  profess 
to  know  ancient  history  nor  ancient  teaching,  as 
Virgil  did," 

Ed  egli  a  me :—"  La  tua  preghiera  i  degna  70 

Di  molta  lode,  ed  io  pero  I'  accetio ;  * 

*  /'  aceetto :  In  the  Gran  Vocabolotio  della  Criisca,  s.v.  acctttan, 
g  I,  1  find:  "Acconsentire  a  cid  che  ne  vien  proposto  o  diman- 
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Ma  fa  ehe  la  lua  lingua  si  aostegna. 
Lascia  pnrtarc  a  me:  ch'  lo  ho  conceltn 

Ci6  che  lu  vuoi;  ch'  ei  sarehbero  schivi, 

Perch'  ei  fur  Greci,  forse  del  loo  delto."—         75 

And  he  lo  me ;  "  Thy  prayer  is  worthy  of  much 
commendation,  and  therefore  I  grant  it  ;  but  take 
heed  that  thy  tongue  restrain  itself.  Leave  it  to 
me  to  speak:  inasmuch  as  I  have  conceived  what 
thou  wishest ;  for  they,  because  they  were  Greeks, 
might  perchance  be  disdainful  of  thy  words." 

Virgil,  having  undertaken  to  be  the  spokesman, 
watches  his  time  very  carefully,  both  as  to  the  most 
favourable  moment  for  the  shades  to  hear  him,  and 
also  for  a  convenient  spot  for  their  flame  to  pause,  so 
that  he  and  Dante  may  be  able  to  hear  them.  He 
claims  their  consideration  on  account  of  his  poetry 
about  ihem,  and  TommasSo  remarks  that  Virgil  did 
not  in  every  instance  represent  them  in  an  odious 
light,  and  certainly  bad  immorlali'ted  them. 

Poich^  la  Rainina  fu  venuta  quivi, 

Hnve  parve  a1  mio  Uuea  tempo  e  loco 
In  questa  forma  *  lui  parlare  audivi ;  t 

dalo  " ;  and  the  present  passage  is  quoted  in  illuatration.    Also 
Arioalo,  OH.  Fur.  nxvi,  m  : — 

"  Eppur  non  vuol  seco  accettar  I'  impreaa ; 
Tanto  r  assedio  del  suo  re  gli  pesa." 

•  In  ijui'sla  forma  :  Equivalent  lo  in  qunta  guisa.  Compare 
Taaso,  Gcr.  Lih,  xii,  si,  69  ; — 

"  E  la  man  nuda  e  frcdda  ahando  verso 
II  cavaliero,  in  vece  di  parole, 
Gli  di  pegno  di  pace.     In  questa  forma 
Passa  la  hella  donna,  e  par  che  dorma." 
+  n(«iiri  (for  iirfiii ;   Nannucci  (Anal.  Cril.  pp.  ifii)  saya  that 
in  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  the  tirttt  person  singular  id  the 
perfect  tense,  among  all  old  Italian  writers,  used  to  be  made  to 
terminate  in  M  Bh  in  Latin.     Compare  Purg.  nii,  69 :— 
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— "O  vol,  che  siete  dut  dcntro  ad  un  foco, 
S'  io  meritai  di  vt>i  •  mentre  ch'  io  vissi, 
S'  io  meritai  di  voi  aHsai  o  pnco, 

Qua.ndo  nel  mondo  gh  aiti  versit  Hcrissi, 
Non  vi  movete  ;  ma  1'  un  di  voi  dica  J 
Dove  per  lui  pcrduto  a  morir  giasi.'"^  g 

As  soon  as  [he  flanie  had  come  to  that  point  where 
tinit;  and  place  seemed  fitting  to  my  Leader,  I  heard 
him  apeak  after  this  manner  :  "  O  ye,  who  are  two 
within  one  fire,  if  while  I  lived  I  deserved  aught  of 


So 


"  Quant'  io  calcai  fin  che  chinato  (jivi  " 
Nannucci  quotes  the  following  from  early  Italian  poeta.     Prom 
Danle  da  Maiano: — 

"  Di  ci6  ch'  audivi  dir  primieramcnte." 
Again:— 

"  Non  come  audivi  il  trovo  ccrtamentc." 
Brunetto  Latini,  TnarcUo,  cap.  i : — 
"  Ch'  audivi  dir  che  Icne 
Ogn'  uom,  ch'  a1  mondo  vcnc." 
And  Kuggeronc  da  Palermo,  Caniunc  .-  — 
"  0  Deo  !  come  fui  matto, 
Quando  mi  djpartivi 
L&  ov'  era  stato  in  tanta  dignitate." 
And  Ciiacomo  Pugliesi  ;— 

"  Allotla  ch'  io  mi  partivi 
E  dissi :  a  Dio  v'  accomando." 
*  S'  io  mtritai  di  voi :  Dante  seems  to  have  imitated  this  very 
common  l.alin  idiom  from  Virgil,  Mn.  iv,  316-319,  where  Dido, 
imploring  ,'Eiuiis  not  to  desert  her,  says  Io  him  :— 

"  Per  connubia  nnsira,  per  inceptos  Hymenaeos  ; 
Si  bene  quid  de  te  merui,  fuil  aut  tibi  quidquam 
Djice  meum  :  miserere  domCis  labentis,  et  istam, 
Oro,  si  quis  adhuc  precibus  locus,  exue  menlem.'' 
\ gli  alti  Ttni  ,*  In  Inf.  xx,  113,  Virgil  speaks  iif  the  jEittid  as 
"1"  alia  mia  Tragedia.' 

]  r  un  di  voi  dicii,  etc. :  Virgil  knows  very  well  that  Ulysses 
alone  is  the  abject  of  Dante's  curiosity. 

g^fr/ui  .  .  .  gissi  is  ihe  tame  as  cgli  St  n' andd.     It  is  an  idio- 
matic expression.     Compare  Virgil,  .^ti.  iv,  151  ;  — 

"  Postquam  altos  ventum  in  monies,  alque  invia  lustra." 
And  Horace,  i  Sat.  ix.  35  : — 

"  Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae." 
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you,  if  I  deserved  of  you  much  or  little,  when  in  the 
world  1  wrote  my  lofty  verses,  move  not  away  ;  but 
let  one  of  you  tell,  whither,  being  lost,  he  went  to 
die- 
As  Castelvetro  fpp.  348-350)  points  out,  it  is  always 
Virgil  who  talks  with  the  shades  of  the  ancient  per- 
sonages the  Poets  encounter ;  Dante  only  speaks  to 
the  modern,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  occasion 
when  he  was  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  great 
Poets  presided  over  by  Homer.     Dante  says  that  he 
was  th:  sixth  amid  so  much  learning,  and  speaking 
on  matters  of  which  it  was  well  to  be  silent  on  earth, 
even  as  it  was  well  to  speak  on  them  there,  in  Limbo. 
In  Canto  xiii  it  is  Virgil  who  addresses  the  Centaurs, 
and  it  is  he  who  in  Canto  xiv  reproves  Capaneus  for 
his  rebellious  arrogance. 

Division  IV. — The  remainder  of  the  Canto  is  taken 
up  by  the  answer  of  the  shade  of  Ulysses  to  Virgil, 
in  which  he  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  his  last  voyage 
and  death.  Mr.  Butler  observes  that  the  source  from 
whence  Dante  derived  the  idea  of  the  end  of  Ulysses 
remains  obscure,  but  that  in  Dante's  time  there  were 
clearly  old  translations,  now  lost,  of  Greek  works,  to 
which  he  had  access,  Di  Siena  remarks  that  it  was 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  creed  of  ancient  times  that 
no  one  could  travel  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and 
live.  As  Dante  elected  to  describe  Ulysses  as  sailing 
beyond  those  limits,  he  was  bound  either  to  make  him 
perish  at  sea  or  to  represent  him  as  ihe  discoverer  of 
a  new  world.  The  fiction  becomes  more  plausible 
when  one  remembers  that  the  Germans  are  said  by 
Tacitus  {De  moribus  Gerwanorum,  ch.  3)  to  have  held 
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in  olden  times  the  belief  that  Ulysses  did  penetrate  to 
some  land  across  the  sea,  and  founded  Acisburgum 
(now  Asberg,  a  small  town  near  Moers  in  Prussia); 
though  Strabo  believes  it  was  Lisbon,  originally  called 
Ulysbona." 

Lo  maggior  como  della  fiamma  antica  85 

Cnmincio  a  croliarsi  mormorando.t 
Pur  come  quella  cui  vcntn  affalica-l 
Indi  la  cima  qua  e  I^  menando, 

Ccimi;  fosse  la  lingua  chi;  parlasscl) 
Gittft  voce  di  fuori,  e  dissc  ;^"Quando  go 

Mi  diparti'  da  Circe,{|  chc  sottrasse  % 

■"Claudian  ijn  Rujjinum,  i,  113-125)  speaks  of  an  island  in  the 
Ocean,  inhabited  by  Ihc  spirits  of  the  dead,  at  which  UlyMCfi 
louched  during  his  voyage: — 

"  Est  Incus,  extreinum  pandit  qua  Gallia  liltus, 
Oceani  praclenlus  aquis.  ubi  fcrlur  L'lixcs 
Sanguine  libnto  populum  movisae  silentem." 
iCoHiimHi  a  crolliirai  moriiioriindo :  Compare  In/,  xx\\\,  5,6: — 
"  Nc  fcce  volger  gli  ncchi  alia  sua  tima, 
Per  un  confuso  suon  che  fuor  n'  uscia." 
^  ii  ffiilicn  has  (he  force  of  the  Latin /«(ij'i»(,  liibural,  "to  weary, 
to  keep  in  exercise,  to  agitate,  to  excite,  lo  disturb,  tn  smite." 
Compare  Horace,  2  Carm.  ix,  5-8: — 
"...  Stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant 
Et  foliis  viduantor  nrni," 
g /a  lingua  fhe  parlasse :  Compare  Inf.  \xvn,  16-18: — 
"  Ma  pnscia  ch'  ebber  cnlto  lor  viaggio 

Su  per  la  punta,  dandole  quel  gui^^o 
Che  dato  area  la  lingua  in  lor  passaggio." 
I] Circe :  Dr.  Moore  tSluJies  iM  DiinU,  i,  p.  zi6)  thinks  Dante 
probably  derived  his  tradition — although  the  slory  was  a  well- 
known  one — from  Ovid,  Mctani.  x\v.  It  struck  Dr.  Moore  as 
curious  that  Danli^  lihuuld  make  Ulysses  say  <  II.  91,  gi]  that 
he  was  detained  by  Circe  for  more  than  a  year:  but  after 
referring  to  possible  sources,  he  (Dr.  Moore)  met  with  a  similar 
statement  in  Milam,  xiv,  308  :— 

"Annua  nos  illic  tcniiU  mora." 
Line  93  in  particular  seems  distinctly  derived   from   Virgil'a 
brief  reference  to  the  same  story  in  .-En.  vii,  10-20, 

^iotlriiisc:   Trissino  in  his  paraphrase  renders  this  NfiscoM 
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Me  piu  d'  un  anno  IS  presso  a  Gaeta,* 
Prima  che  sJ  Enea  la  nominasse  j 

N4  AaXcEtza.  di  fit;'i'>.'l'  n^  la  pieta 

Del  vecchio  padre,  nh  W  dcbito  amore, 
La  qual  dovea  Penelope  far  lietH, 

Vinccr  potir  dentro  da  me  1'  ardore 

Ch'  i'  ebbi  a  divcnir  del  mondn  esperto, 
E  degli  vizi  umani  c  del  valore:  X 


95 


mt  al  motido.  That  view  is  followed  by  Volpi,  Lombardi, 
Brunone  Biancbi  and  Scartazzini,  and  1  adopt  it  also.  Tom- 
masSo  thinks  il  iu  "Turned  mc  aside  from  my  dealiny";  and 
Di  Siena  "Stole  mc  away  from  myself." 

*Giuta:  So  called  by  .Eneas  after  his  nurse  Caicta,  who 
died  there.     Compart  Virg.  Mn.  vii,  1-4:^ 

'■  Tu  quDque  litlnribus  noslris,  ^ncia  notrix, 
-Eternam  moricna  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
El  nunc  scrvat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomen 
Hesptria  in  masna  (si  qua  est  ea  gloria)  signal." 

idokaza  di  figlifi,  Et  scq, ;  Pietro  di  Dante  does  not  seem 
to  rale  conjui^al  affection  very  hij^hly.  fornoticinj;  that  Ulysses 
mentions  first  the  love  of  his  son,  then  thai  for  his  father,  and 
lastly  the  obligatory  love  {drbito  amort)  for  his  wife,  be  says: 
"  Et  nnta  quod  magis  liliia.  indc  patri,  postca  uxori  ad  amorem 
inclinamur."  In  Illustration  of  this  graduated  and  decreasing 
scale  of  love.  Pietro  quotes  Virgil,  Mn.  ii,  665,  666 : — 

"  Eripis,  ut  mediis  hostem  in  pcnetralibus,  utque 
Ascanium,  patremque  meum.  juxlaque  Creuaam." 
Dr.  Moore  {Sludits  in  Danle,  J,  pp.  182-3)  says  Dante  has  united 
here  two  incidents  of  Virgil's  narrative  which  happened  to  be 
in  a  certain  proximity  of  context.  In  .Jin.  ii,  Sinon  denounces 
the  fraud  and  treachery  of  Ulj'sscs  (peHacis  Ulyssei,  1.  qo)  in 
respect  of  the  Trojan  horse  and  the  theft  of  the  Palladium  ; 
and  in  the  same  context  deplores,  as  one  of  the  features  of  his 
feigned  calamitv,  that  he  would  never  again  see  his  home  and 
those  dear  to  him  (.€11.  ii,  137,  138) : — 

"  Ncc  mihi  jam  patriam  antiquam  spes  ulla  videndi, 
Nee  dulces  natos  cxoptatumque  parentem." 
Dante  transfers  the  sentiment  to  Ulysses,  and  makes  it  refer 
lo  his  self-imposed  absence  from  home. 

^nperlo  ,  .  .  dfgli   I'tii    iimiini   t   del  valore:    Compare   the 
opening  words  of  Homer,  OJyss.  1-3: — 
II.  Z  2 
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Ma  misi  me  per  I'  alto  marc  aperto  too 

Sol  con  un  legno  c  con  quclla  compagna* 
Picciola,  dalla  qual  non  fui  deserto. 

The  greater  horn  of  the  old-world  flame  murmuring 
began  to  quiver,  even  as  that  (flame)  which  the  wind 
blows  about.  Then  waving  its  extreme  lop  to  and 
fro,  as  though  it  were  a  tongue  that  was  speakint;, 
it  threw  out  a  voice  and  said  :  "  When  I  departed 
from  Circe,  who  for  more  than  a  year  had  kepi 
me  in  seclusion  over  there  near  Gaeta,  (but)  before 
Mntas  had  so  named  it ;  neither  tenderness  for 
my  son,  nor  reverence  for  my  aged  father,  nor  the 
rightful  love  which  should  have  made  Penelope 
glad,  were  able  to  overcome  in  me  the  ardour  I 
had  to  gain  experience  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
vices  of  mankind,  and  of  their  virtue:  but  I  put 
forth  upon  the  deep  open  sea,  with  but  one  ship, 
and  with  that  small  band,  by  whom  I  had  never 
been  deserted. 

We  gather  by  the  next   three   lines  that   by  the 
deep  open  sea   Ulysses  means  the    Mediterranean, 

'Ayipa  pjii  tvrtirf,  Mduitci,  irnXiirpairuv,  at  ^uXo  iroXXd 
wkayx^l'  *"''  T(ini'7t  Upoii  wto\1i6j)ov  tniptrtv, 
TToKX^v  h'  nt/BponTotv  i^fi'  afjTft,  itiii  vuov  tyifto- 
And  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  141,  142  : — 

"  Die  mihi,  Musa.  virum  captac  post  tempora  Trojac, 
Qui  mores  hominum  mullorum  vidil  et  urbes." 
See  also  Ecclus.   xxxlx,  4;   "He   will   travel   through   strange 
countries;  for  he  bath  tried  the  good  and  the  evil  among  men." 
*  compii^na  ^  compagnia,    of  very   common    use   among   the 
older  Italian  writers. 

Compare  Piir^.  xxiii,  127-129;  — 

"Tanio  dice  di  farmi  sua  compagna  [i.e.  afford  me  his 

campany\ 

Ch'  io  aar6  li  dove  fia  Beatrice." 

And   Folgorc   di    San    Gcmignano  (who    flourished    in    1260), 

Sonitto  d'  Apritt  :^ 

"Vi  do  d"  Aprile  la  ficntil  campagna 

Tulta  fiorita  di  bull'  erbn  fresca  ; 
Fontana  d'  acqua,  chc  non  vi  rincresca, 
Donne  c  donzelle  per  vo.slra  compagna," 
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not  the  Ocean.     He  could  see  land  on  both  sides. 

On  the  right  was  the  European  coast,  on  the  left 
stretched  the  African  continent.  The  indication  is 
to  the  extreme  hmit  of  the  habitable  globe. 

^^B  L'  un  lito  e  1'  altro  vidi  intin  la  Spagna, 

^^^^^  Fin  nel  Morroccu,*  c  1'  isola  de'  Sardi, 

^^^^B  B  I'  allre  che  quel  mare  intorno  bagna.  105 

^^m  I   saw  both   one   and    the  other  coast   as    far    as 

^H^  Spain,  as  far  as  Morocco,  and  the  island  of  Sar- 

^^r  dinia,  and  the  other  isles  which  that  sea  bathes 

^H  round  about. 

^V         The  other  isles  in  the   Mediterranean   would  be 
r  Sicily,  Pantellaria,  Corsica,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica, 

I  Elba,  etc. 

Ulysses  ne.\t  relates  how  he  and  his  crew  reached 

the    Pillars    of    Hercules,    which    were    Caipe    in 

Europe,  and  Abyla  in  Africa. 

lo  e  i  compagni  eravam  vecchi  e  tardi,+ 
Quundo  VEnimmo  a  quella  (ace  stretta 


•  MorriKCo :  Compare  Purg.  iv,  137-139  : — 

"...  Vienne  omai,  vedi  ch'  f  toeco 
Meridian  dal  sule,  e  dolla  riva 
Copre  la  notte  gifl  tol  pii  Morrocco." 
t/nrrfi;  The  niDrincrs  from  old  age  had  become  sluggish  in 
their  movements,  as  well  as  broken-down  by  their  privations, 
hardships,  and  long  exposure  lo  the  elements.    Comparison  is 
sometimes  made  lo  In/,  iv,  iia  : — 

"  Genii  v'  eran  con  occhi  tardi  e  gravi,"  etc., 
but  1  do  not  think  the  significations  in  the  two  passages  are 
identical.  The  dignified  mien  of  the  great  personages  in 
Limlio  exhibits  them  as  men  who  weigh  Iheir  words,  and  only 
speak  after  deep  thought.  Among  them,  however,  is  one 
whose  hawk-like,  piercing  eye.  and  the  lightning  rapidity  of 
whose  glance  demonstrated  the  great  commander,  the  born 
leader  of  men,  quick  to  see  his  opportunity,  and  to  take  instant 
advantage  of  it.     This  is  "  Cesare  armato  con   gli  occhi  gri- 


fagni."    (/m/.  iv,  izj). 
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Ov'  Ercnie  sefinii  li  suoi  riguardt,* 
Acciocchi  1'  uom  pid  oltre  non  si  metta ; 

Dalla  man  destra  mi  lasciai  Sibilia.  no 

Dair  altra  giS  m'  avca  laaciata  Setla. 
I  and  my  companions  were  old  and  broken-down, 
when  we  came  to  that  narrow  strait,  where  Her- 
cules set  up  his  land-marks,  in  order  that  man 
should  not  venture  further.  On  my  right  hand  I 
left  Seville,  on  (he  other  1  had  already  left  Ceuta. 

He  tells  the  Poets  how  he  harangued  his  crew,  to 
induce  them  to  join  him  in  the  perilous  voyage  into 
the_va.st  and  unexplored  Ocean,  a  proceeding  in  those 
days  considered  so  foolhardyj  that  it  was.thiaUght  to 
be  courting  sudden  death  to  attempt  it. 
■  O  frali,'  t  dissi,  '  che  per  cento  milia 

*  riguardi.  Di  Siena  and  Seartazzini  both  quote  from 
Pcrticarl  {Prop,  vol  ii,  part  z,  p.  388),  who  observes  that  in 
Komagna  the  tandmarks  that  separate  fields,  as  well  as  Ihe 
signposts  and  columns  on  the  high  rnads,  arc  still  called 
rigaardi. 

\OJral\:  Compare  Virg.  .En.  i,  198-207: — 

"  O  socii  I  (neque  enim  ignari  somus  ante  malorum) 
O  passi  gravLora  I  dabit  Ueus  his  quoque  linem. 
Vos  et  Styllaeam  rabiem  penitu»que  sonantes 
Acc£stis  scopuloa:  vos  ct  Cyclopia  saxa 
Experti.     Kevocale  animos,  macstumque  timorem 
Mittite,     Forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit. 
Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum, 
Tendimus  in  Latlum,  sedes  ubi  fata  quiclas 
Ostcndunl :  illic  fas  regna  resurgere  Troiac. 
Uuratc.  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  sctundis." 
And  Horace,  1  Oirm.  vii,  15-3?; — 

"  Quo  cios  cumquc  FerL-t  melior  fortuna  parenlc, 
Ibtmus,  o  socii  comitesque  I 


O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  saepe  viri  I  nunc  vino  pellitc  curBs: 
Cras  ingcns  itcrabimus  aequor." 
And  Lucan,  Phan.  i,  zgg,  300: — 

"  Bellorura  o  socii.  qui  mille  pericula  Martis 
Mcciini  (ail)  experti,  dccimo  jam  vincitis  anno." 
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Perigli  sietc  giunti  all'  accidentc, 
A  queata  tanio  picciola  vigilia* 

De'  nostri  sensi  ch'  k  del  rimancntc,  1 15 

Non  vogliate  ncgar  1'  eapcrienza, 
Diretro  a1  sol,  del  mondo  senza  gente. 

Considerate  let  vostra  scmenza: 

Fatti  nan  foste  a  vivercomc  bruti, 

Ma  per  seguir  virtute  c  conoscenza.'  120 

'  O  brothers,'  I  said,  '  who  through  a  hundred 
thousand  (i.e.  countless)  dangers  have  reached  the 
West,  to  this  so  brief  vigil  of  our  senses  (i.e.  of  our 
lives)  which  remains  to  us  seek  not  to  deny  ex- 
perience of  the  unpeopled  world  beyond  the  Sun. 
Consider  your  origin  :  ye  were  not  created  to  live 
like  brute  beasts,  but  to  pursue  virtue  and  know- 
ledge.' 

Benvenuto  says  that  throughout  the  Odyssey,  as\ 
well  as  in  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  Metamorphoses  ' 
of  Ovid,  one  may  read  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
Ulysses,  as  for  instance  his  success  in  getting  the 
arms  of  Achilles  adjudged  to  him,  when,  after  that 
hero's  death,  they  were  claimed  both  by  himself  and 
Ajax.  So  now  his  words  overcame  the  reluctance  of 
his  followers. 

Li  miei  compagni  fee'  io  si  acuti, 

Con  questa  orazion  pieciola,  al  cammino, 
Che  appcna  poKcia  gii  avrei  ritenuli. 
E  v6lta  nostra  poppa  ne[  mattino, 

De'  remi  facemmo  all  nl  folic  volo,  125 

Scmpre  acquistando  da)  lalo  mancino. 

With  this  brief  harangue  I  made  my  companions 
BO  eager  for  the  voyage,  that  after  it  I  scarcely 
could  have  held  them  back.      And  having  turned 


*uigilia  :  "Sulla  voce  vigiUa  s'  accordano  tultj  gl'  interpret!, 
che   significhi   la   laiito  coHn   vila.   quel  [loeo  di  vitit  che   loro 

restavu  ancoru."     (jtlane,  Saggii',  p.  iOi). 
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our  poop  to  the  morning  [i.e.  heading  for  the 
West),  with  our  oars  we  made  wings  for  our  in- 
sensate flight,  ever  gaining  on  the  left  side  (i.c. 
working  more  and  more  to  port). 

On  this  Tommas^o  remarks,  that  as  Dante  was 
to  make  Ulysses  come  in  sight  of  the  Mountain  of 
Purgatory,  which  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
meridian  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  necessary  to  represent 
him,  or  any  one  who  was  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  as 
keeping  constantly  to  the  left,  that  is,  bearing  always 
to  Port  as  much  as  the  Western  coasts  of  Africa 
permitted,  in  order  to  regain  the  distance  which 
separates  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  from  Jerusalem. 
And  in  that  way  Dante  comes  to  tell  us  also  of  the 
south-easterly  direction  which  these  coasts  must 
take,  so  that  by  sailing  along  them,  he  would  ever 
be  going  to  his  left.  What  an  amount  of  matter 
concentrated  into  a  single  line! 

The  next  three  lines  show  that  their  course  had 
taken  them  beyond  the  Equator. 

Tutte  le  stelle  gib  dell'  altro  polo 

Vedea  la  notte,*  e  11  nostra  tanto  basso, 

*  Videa  la  nolle :  That  is,  lo  vedea  lulli  It  sUlk  deW  altra  polu 
la  nuile,  meaning,  netla  nolle,  or  di  nolle.  It  ia  a  perfectly  com- 
mon expression  m  Italy  to  say  la  nolle  with  the  signification  of 
"during  the  night."  E.g.  in  a  Neapolitan  popular  song:  "  La 
notle  tutti  dormono,"  i.e.  "  During  the  niglit  everj'one  is  asleep." 
In  Lowland  Scotch  the  form  is  identically  the  same.  See  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  The  Auliquary,  ch.  ii ;  "'Punch,'  said  he  [the 
landlord],  'the  deil  a  drap  punch  ye'se  get  here  the  day, 
Monkbarns,  and  that  ye  may  lay  your  account  wi'.' "  So  also 
the  Scotch  say:  "It  has  rained  the  nicht."  Nearly  all  the 
old  Commentators  understand  "  10  vedea  iif/Zfl  notte.'  "  Non 
quia  nox  vidcat,  sed  ipsi  videbant  in  node  ilia."  (Bcnvenuto). 
"  Erono  tanto  navicati  ch'ellino  la  notte  viddono  tutte  le  elelle 
del  polo  di  sotto  et  di  quel  cicln,"  el  iti).     {A  nonimo  Fioreiitino), 
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Che  non  surgeva  fuor  del  marin  suolo.* 
I  could  now  see  all  the  stars  of  the  other  {i.e.  the 
Antarctic)    pole    at    ni^ht,    and    ours    (the    Arctic 
pole)  so  low,  that  it  diil  not  rise  above  the  Ocean 
floor. 

He  now  describes  how,  after  five  months'  naviga- 
tion in  the  great  Ocean,  they  at  length  sighted  land. 
Cinque  volte  raccesOit  e  tanle  casso  130 

Lo  lume  era  di  sotlo  dalla  luna, 
Poi  ch"  entrati  eravam  ncll'  alto  paaso, 
Quando  n'  apparve  una  montagna  t  bruna  ,^ 

"  Vedia  la  nolle  =  io  vedea  di  nolle."  (Camerini).  "  Gift  la  nolle 
in  vedea  lutte  le  slelle,"  etc.  (Gabriele  Kossetli,  La  D.  C.  con 
Comento  AnaUtko). 

"  I  saw  by  night  already  all  Ihe  stars 
^^  Within  the  oLher  pole." 

^^H  (William  Michael  Kossctti.  Danle's  Comedy'). 

^^F  "  La  nolle  vedeva  io  nH  lutte  le  slflle  dell'  allro  poln." 

f  (Lubin'a  Paraphrase).     Daniello,  followed  by  most  of  the  trans- 

L  lators,  lakes  Ui  nolle  as  the  subject  of  tlie  proposilion.     And 

Urn         Petrarch  (Part  1,  Stst.  vii,  st.  i)  has  a  passage  that  sccorda 
^^L        with  this  view:^ 

^^L  "  Non  ha  tanti  animal!  11  mar  fra  1'  onde  ; 

^^M  N&  lassLi  sopra  '1  eerchio  della  Luna 

^^P  Vide  mai  tante  slelle  nlcuna  nolle." 

^^1^^    •  marin  suulo :  Compare  Piirg.  ii,  13-15  : — 
^^^^^^  "  Ed  ccco  qual,  kuI  prcsso  del  maClJno, 

^^^^HH.  Per  Ii  grossi  vapor  Marie  rosseggia 

^^^^  Gill  nel  ponente  supra  il  suol  marine." 

Compare  also  Milton,  Lycidus.  I.  167: — 

"Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  Ihc  walery  floor." 
+  CiH^iif  volte  racceio :    In   Inf.  x,  79-81,   Dante  hears  from 
Farinala  degli  Uberti  that  his  banishment  from   Florence  will 
take  plate  within  fifty  months; — 

"  Ma  non  cinquania  volte  ita  raccesa 

La  faccia  detla  donna  che  qui  rcgge, 
Che  lu  saprai  quanto  quell'  arte  pesa." 
1  monta^nii :  This  was  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  of  whose 
desert  shore  Dante  speaks  in  Purg.  i,  130-131:— 
"VKnitnmo  poi  in  sul  lilo  discrlo, 

Che  mai  tion  vide  navicar  sue  acque 
Uomo,  ehc  di  lornar  sia  poscia  espcrto." 
^briina:  It  cannot  be  sufficiently  insisted  on  that  the  adjec- 
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Per  la  distanza,  i:  parveml  alta  tanto  * 

Quanto  veduta  non  n'  aveva  alcuna.  135 

Five  times  had  the  light  beneath  the  Moon  been 
rekindled  and  as  many  quenched,  after  we  had 
entered  into  the  highway  of  the  deep,  when  there 
appeared  to  us  a  mountain  dark  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  it  seemed  to  me  so  exceedingly  high  as 
I  had  never  seen  any  before. 

According  to  Scartazzini's  calculations,  five  months 

must  be  dated  from  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  when 

they  put  out  into  the  great  Ocean.     The  Mountain  of 

Purgatory  would  be  about  1950  miles  from  Cadiz,  if 

tivc  brunn  very  seldom  means  "brown,"  but  rather  "black, 
dark  or  obscure."  In  Barelti's  Dictionary,  "brown"  is  not 
even  mentioned  as  one  of  the  significations  of  btuno.  In  the 
Vocabolario  dtUa  Crincu  (Manuizi)  one  finds  the  following 
Hignifications  given:  "  Di  culor  ntrci;/^ianl€  (blackish),  Lat, 
«i^■>■lCll"J ;  per  niro  semptiecmeiili,  Lat.  iiintr,  aUr ;  ptr  adorn- 
brato.  Lat.  opaais,  abuiirus  :  per  Iriicbrosti.  oscura ;  per  melaf. 
incngnito ;  per  mcslo,  turbulo."  Again  bruHv  subst  =  abiCu  ncra. 
See  (my)  note  on  Inf.  ii,  1.  Compare  Virg.  ,£n.  iii,  521-523: — 
"Jamque  rubesccbat  stellis  Aurora  fugatis; 

Cum  procul  obscuros  colics  humilemque  videmus 

Italiam." 
Again  Mn.  iii.  205,  206: — 

"Quarto  terra  die  primum  se  attollere  landem 

Visa,  aperire  procul  mnntes,  ac  volvere  fumum." 
•  alia  taiilo,  etc. :  The  stupendous  height  of  the  Mountain  of 
Purgatory  is  attested  In  the  following  passages  :  Purg.  iii,  14, 

'5:— 

"  E  died!  il  viso  mio  incontro  al  poggio, 
Che  inverso  il  ciel  piCi  alto  si  dislaga." 
And  iv,  40-42 : — 

"Lo  sommo  tr'  alti'  che  vincea  la  vista, 
B  la  Costa  sitperba  piil  assai, 
Che  da  mezzo  quadrante  a  centro  lisla." 
And  iv,  85-87:— 

"  Ma  se  a  te  place,  vnlentier  saprei 

Quanto  avcmo  ad  andar,  ch6  11  poggio  sale 
Piu  che  sulir  non  posson  gli  occhi  miel." 
In  his  descriptions  of  the   Mountain  of  Purgatory,   Dnnte  in- 
tended, beyond  a  doubt.  In  i-onvey  the  idea  of  immensity. 
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one  reckons  that  they  advanced  about  13  miles  a  day 
for  150  days  on  an  average,  which,  according  to  the 
slow  rate  of  proRression  at  sea  in  those  days,  would 
be  speaking  in  conformity  with  the  belief  held  in 
Dante's  time,  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was 
covered  with  water. 

Ulysses  concludes  his  relation  by  describinf;  the 
final  catastrophe,  in  which  his  ship  was  swallowed  up 
in  a  whirlpool,  and  he  and  his  companions  perished. 
He  says  their  first  sight  of  the  land  made  them  glad  ; 
on  which  Benvenuto  remarks  that  such  is  ever  the 
way  with  mariners,  after  having  been  a  long  time  at  sea. 

Noi  ci  allcgrammo,*  e  toslo  torn6  in  pianto  t 
Ch£  delta  nuova  terra  un  turbo  nacque, 
E  percossc  del  legno  il  primo  canto. 

Tre  volte  il  fe'  girar  con  tutte  I'  acque.J 

•  Not  ci  alUgrammo  :  On  the  joj-  of  mariners  at  the  sight  of 
land,  compare  Tasso,  Gtr.  Lib.  iii,  bL  4 : — 
"Cos!  di  naviganti  audace  stuolo 

Che  mova  a  ricercar  estranio  lido, 
E  in  mar  duhbioso  e  sotto  ignoto  polo 
Provi  1'  onde  fallaci  e  il  vento  inlido, 
S'  allin  discopre  il  deaiato  suolo, 
11  saluta  da  lunge  in  lieto  grido  ; 
E  1'  uno  air  altro  il  mostra,  e  intanto  oblia 
La  noia  e  il  mat  dclla  pascata  via." 
i  tomd  in  pianlo  :  "It  was  turned  into  weeping."     Di  Siena 
says  this  passage  is  exactly  like  that  in  Canto  xxiii,  64,  where 
Dante  says  ol  the  leaden  mantles  of  the  Hypocrites ;  — 

''  Di  fanr  dorale  son,  si  ch'  egli  abbaglia." 
He  remarks  that  the  verb  abbaglia  in  ihe  one  passage,  and  Ihc 
verb  (omoin  the  other,  eaL*h  agree  with  some  subject  underslond 
in  its  ideal  totality  as  a  single  thing.  One  must  understand  the 
sentence;  "ci  aUtgramnw,  e  V  esserci  allegrati,  \.e.  la  nostra 
allcgrez/a,  larnii  in  pianio." 

\  can  tutu  i'  acqaf  :  Compare  ,£n.  i,  114-117:^ 
"  Ipsius  anle  oculos  ingens  a  vcrlice  ponlus 
In  puppim  ferit :  excutJtur,  pronusque  magister 
Volvitur  in  caput  ;  ost  illnm  tcr  fluclus  ibidem 
Torquet  agens  circum,  et  rapidus  vorat  acquore  vortex." 
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Alia  quarta  levar  la  poppa  in  suso,  140 

E  la  prora  ire  in  giii,  com'  altrui  piacque,* 
Infin  che  il  mar  fu  sopra  noi  richiuso." — 

We  rejoiced,  but  soon  it  (i.e.  our  joy)  was  turned 
into  weeping;  for  from  that  new  land  there  rose 
a  whirlwind,  and  smote  upon  the  fore-part  of  the 
ship.  Three  times  it  made  her  whirl  round  with 
all  the  waters,  the  fourth  time  it  made  the  poop 
rise  aloft  and  the  prow  to  sink,  as  was  the  Will  of 
Another  (i.e.  God),  until  the  sea  had  closed  over 
us." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  a  high-minded  man  of 
a  noble  soul  such  as  Ulysses  possessed,  will  neither 
spare  his  life,  nor  avoid  perils  and  toils  to  acquire 
experience,  and  will  prefer  a  short  and  glorious  life 
to  a  long  one  without  distinction. 

*r-B»f'  nllriii  piacqttc  :  The  heathen  Ulysses  dares  not  utter 
the  name  of  God.  The  blasphemer  Vanni  Fucci  dared,  and 
we  saw  (Inf.  xxv,  4-8)  the  retribution  that  befell  him.  I'lysses 
uses  the  circumlocution  of  speaking  of  Uod  as  .iUru'i,  as  Dante 
docs  himself,  when  addressing  Francesca  and  Paulo  [fri/.  v,  So, 
Bi):- 

"  0  anime  affannate, 
Vcnile  a  noi  parlar,  s'  allri  nol  niega." 
And  again  Purg.  1,   133,  he  says  that  Virgil  girded  him  with 
a  rush  according  to  Cato's  directiona,  and  he  mentions  Cato  as 
uHthI  :  — 

"Quivi  mi  cinse  si  com'  altrui  piacque." 


END  OF  CANTO  XXVJ. 
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CANTO  XXVII. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (continuhd)— THE  EIGHTH  nOLGlA.- 
FRAUDULENT  COUNSELLORS —  THE  CONDITION  OF 
ROMAGNA— GUIDO  DA  MONTEFELTRO. 


r 


This  Canto  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  in  the 
Divina  Comuicdia,  and  nowhere  does  Uante  exhibit 
more  conspicuously  his  extraordinary  power  of  blend- 
ing into  one  harmonious  narrative  subjects  so  different 
as  that  of  the  awfu!  scene  before  him,  and  that  of 
the  pathos  with  which  a  fallen  great  man,  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  laments  the  errors  of  a  mis-sptnt  life. 

In  no  part  of  his  poem  is  Dante's  hatred  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIIl  expressed  with  more  bitterness  than 
in  this  Canto,  the  Pope  being  made  primarily  respon- 
sible for  Guido's  relapse  into  sin  and  eventual  per- 
dition. Finally  the  veil  is  supposed  to  be  uplifted, 
and  we  are  allowed  a.  glimpse  of  the  terrible  episode 
in  which  the  powers  of  evil  triumph  over  the  powers 
of  good,  and  the  soul  of  Guido  is  carried  away, 
judged,  condemned,  and  consigned  to  an  awful  doom, 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  three  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  30,  there  is  intro- 
duced the  shade  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  who  ques- 
tions Virgil  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Romagna. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  31  to  ver.  57,  Dante,  at 
the  request  of  VirgJl,  gives  Guido  the  information  he 
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has  asked  for,  then  begs  him  to  communicate  his 
own  history. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  58  to  ver.  136,  Guido 
related  that  after  he  had  turned  to  a  life  of  penitence 
and  mortification  from  the  crooked  ways  of  his  early 
life,  he  was  tempted  into  returning  to  them  by  Boni- 
face VIII,  and  his  soul  was  thereby  lost. 

Division  I.— We  learn  by  1.  21  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  narrative  of  Ulysses,  Virgil  seems  to  have 
dismissed  him,  telling  him  in  the  Lombard  dialect 
that  he  would  not  detain  him  further.  The  familiar 
accents  of  the  North  Italian  tongue  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  another  shade,  who,  coming  under 
the  arch  over  which  the  Poets  are  leaning,  entreats 
them  to  pause  for  a  while  and  converse  with  him. 

Gii  era  dritla  in  su  la  fiamma  e  queta,* 
Per  non  dir  piii,  c  giil  da  noi  sen  gia 
Con  la  liccnza  del  dolcc  Poeta ; 

Quando  un'  altra,  che  dictro  a  lei  vcnta, 

Nc  fece  volger  gli  occhi  alia  sua  cima,f  5 

Per  un  confuso  suon  chc  fuor  n'  usda. 

Now  was  the  flame  pointing  straight  up  and  (was) 
BtiU,  through  not  speaking  more,  and  already  was 
it  moving  away  from  us  with  the  permission  of 
the  gentle  Poet ;  when  another  (flame),  that  was 


*  dritla  in  su  la  fiamma  e  quela:  By  drifta  in  sii  we  are  to 
understand  that  Ihe  flame  had  ceased  to  wave  about  IcrolUirai, 
KXti,  86),  and  was  directing  its  point  straight  up  in  the  air. 
By  tjucta  is  meant  that  it  was  no  longer  giving  forth  a  sound 
iiiarmoraiido  (ibid.  85). 

t/(«  volger  gli  ocehi  aUa  sua  ctma  :  This  ia  very  similar  to 
Inf.  viii,  3,  4  :— 

"Gli  ncchi  nostri  n'  andSr  suso  alia  irima. 
Per  due  fiammettc  che  i'  vedemmo  porre." 


^ 
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coming  on  behind  it,  made  us  turn  our  eyes  to- 
wards its  crest,  by  reason  of  a  confused  sound 
that  was  issuing  from  it. 

Benvenuto  notices  how  well  Dante  illustrates  this 
idea  of  the  confused  sound  within  the  flame  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  howls  of  anguish  of  the  Athenian 
artificer,  PerJllus,  who,  to  gratify  the  morbid  taste 
of  Phalaris,  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  for  new  forms  of 
torture,  invented  a  brazen  bull,  within  which  con- 
demned criminals  might  be  shut  up  and  roasted  by 
lighting  a  fire  underneath.  Phalaris,  with  sardonic 
humour,  informed  Perillus  that  he  should  be  the  one 
to  teach  the  bull  how  to  bellow,  and  accordingly 
caused  him  to  be  thrust  in,  and  be  the  first  victim 
of  his  cruel  invention. 

The  Fraudulent  Counsellors  are  in  like  manner 
tormented  within  the  Hames  which  their  own  wicked 
counsels  have  prepared  for  them. 

Come  il  boe  Cicilian*  chc  muKRhin  prima 


*  il  hue  Ckiliiin :  Compare  Ovid,  A  rs  A  mal.  i,  653-656 : — 
"  El  PliBJaris  lauro  violenti  membra  Pcrilli 

Torruit ;  inftlix  jmbuit  auctor  opus. 
Justus  utcrquc  fuit:  neque  eniiu  lex  acquinr  ulla, 

Quam  necis  artifites  arte  perire  sua." 
\ultrquc  refers  to  Busiris,  mentioned  1. 651,  as  well  as  Phalaris]. 
This  passage  is  quoted  in  illuslralion  here  by  Pielro  di  Danle. 
Sec  Dr.  Moore,  Studies  in  Diinic,  i,  p.  215;  and  pp,  agC,  zgj. 
Dr.  Mnore  is  not  certain  whether  Dante  derived  Ihe  story  of 
Phalaris  and  Perillus  from  Ovid,  but  he  says  it  is  just  such  a 
passage  as  would  from  its  excellent  moral  be  likely  to  appear 
in  a  PloriUgium  or  book  of  extracts,  which  Dante  may  pos.sibly 
have  used  for  the  minor  works  of  Ovid.  .Another  source  may 
be  from  Orosius,  Adv.  Pag.  I,  \x,  .Sj!)  1-4,  wherein  the  cruelty  of 
Pftt;an  times  is  contrasted  with  the  milder  rule  which  Chris- 
tianity was  influencinf;  even  Roman  emperors  to  practice. 
Dr.  Moore  (ibid,  p.  296)  quotes  Valerius  Maximus,  ix,  z,  Ext. 
g,  as  presenting  some  correspondences  in  detail  with  the  Ian- 
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Col  pianto  dJ  colui  (e  ci5  fu  dritto) 
Che  r  avea  (emperato  con  sua  lima,* 
Mugghiava  con  la  voce  dell'  afflilto, 

SI  che,  con  tutto  ch'  ei  fosse  di  rarae, 
Pure  e'  pareva  dal  dolor  trafitto. 

As  the  Sicilian  bull,  which  bellowed  first  with  the 
moaning  of  him  — and  that  was  right — who  had 
fashioned  it  with  his  file,  bellowed  with  the  voice 


guage  of  Dante:  "  Saeviis  etiam  Me  acnei  tauri  inventor,  quo 
inclusi  subditis  ignibus  longo  ct  abdito  cruciatu  miigiliis  rcsfin- 
atlleiii  spirit ii'il  (Jere  co^etiaiiliir.  lie  riulalui  torum  Immanat  sono 
vocis  exprau  Phalaridis  lyranni  miscricordiam  Implorare  pos- 
scnt:  quain  quia  calamitosis  dcessc  voltiit,  laeterrimum  arti^ 
suae  opus /iriHiiis  inclusus  mtrilo  auspicatus  est."  Benvenuto 
da  Imola,  besides  bis  great  Ctiinmentary  on  Dante,  also  wrote 
one  on  Valerius  Maximus.  Compare  also  Claudian,  In  Eutro- 
piiim,  i,  157-156;  and  Petrarch,  Giunta  alle  Rime,  Padua,  i8j7, 
vol.  ii,  p.  672 : — 

"  E  quel  che  fece  il  crudo  fabbro  ignudo 
Gittare  il  primo  doloroso  strido, 
E  far  neir  arte  sua  primi  vestigi." 
* Umperalo  con  sua  lima  :   Di  Siena  explains  this:  "  Prepared 
with  his  hands,  worked  at  with  his  tnols."     He  says  lima  is 
metaphorically  for  any  one  of  an  artificer's  tools.     Compare 
Petrarch,  Part  i,  Son.  xvi  (in  some  editions  18): — 
"  Ma  trovo  peso  non  dalle  mie  braccia, 
N^  ovra  dn  polir  con  la  mia  lima." 
Ibid.  Part  i,  Snri.  cxciv  (or  214)  :— 
"...  Amor  tulle  sue  lime 

Lisa  sopra  '1  mio  cnr  afflitlo  lanlo." 
And  Dante  Si"i-  xsxiii  (in  Oxford  DanU,  p.  173.1;  — 
"  E  malcdicn  I'  amorosa  lima, 

C  ha  pulito  i  mici  detti  e  i  bei  colori." 
And  ibid.  Cant,  xii,  st.  i  (in  Oxford  Danlc.  p.  163) ; — 
"  Ahi !  angostiosa  e  dispietala  lima, 
Che  sordamente  la  mia  vita  scemi." 
Cecco  d'  Ascoli  (Acerba.  Whi  ii,  cap.   \z)  speaks  of  Dante  as 
the  "  Fiorentino  con  1'  anticfic  lime."     For  temperalo  compare 
Petrarch,  Svii.  xsvii  (or  34)  ;— 

"  Le  braccia  alia  fucina  indarno  move 
L'  antiquissimo  fabbro  Siciliano 
Ch"  a  Giove  tolte  son  1'  arme  di  mano 

Temprate  a  MonKihello  a  tutle  prove." 
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of  iht  sufferer  with  such  reality,  thai  notwith- 
standing it  was  made  of  brass,  yet  did  it  seem 
transfixed  with  agony. 

In  the  brazen  bull  of  Perillus  there  was  no  outlet 
for  the  voice,  so  that  the  cries  of  the  victim  made  an 
inarticulate  sound,  and  Dante  now  shows  that  the 
voice  proceeding  from  the  flame  was  of  the  same 
description. 

Cosi  per  non  aver  via  nfe  forame 

Dal  principio  del  foco  *  in  suo  linguaggio 

Si  convertivan  Ic  paroii:  grame.  15 

Ma  poscia  ch'  cbber  colto  lor  viaggio 

Su  per  la  punta,  dandole  quel  guizzo 
Che  datD  avea  la  lingua  in  lor  passaggio, 

Udimmo  dire  : — "  O  lu,  a  cuj  io  drizzn 

La  voce,  e  nhc  parlavi  mo  Lombardo,  ao 

Diccndo  :  '  issa  ten  va,  piti  non  t'  adi/io  : '  t 

■*  Dill  j'rincipin  dtl  fnco  :  I  follow  the  O^/urJ  Danle  in  the 
reading  dd  foco,  which  la  generally  conKidcred  lo  have  the 
great  prepnndcrancc  of  MS.  authority.  Brunone  Bianchi 
interprets  the  passage  thus:  "  Intendi :  evil  U  paroU  gramt 
(cioE  le  parok-  dell'  afflitto  chtusu  nellu  hamma)  nun  trovando 
du  prima  nella  hamma  lorame  o  via  onde  uselrne,  s>  canver- 
livano  hW  liiigiiuggin  drl  fiiixo,  ciofi  nel  mormorio  che  fa  la 
(iamma  mossa  dal  vcnto."  Sume  read  ntl/oco,  but  Dtil prinnpio 
has  precisely  the  same  sense  with  either  reading.  Buli  reads 
lUI  fuuM  with  the  same  inteipretation  :  "  Coii,  per  mm  uirr  via, 
niforamt ;  ora  adatta  la  similitudine,  dicendo  chc  cosl  cominciJi 
dal  principio  quella  hamma  a  rendere  uno  mugghlo,  perchf  non 
era  ancor  falta  la  via  alia  voce.  Si  convirlivan  k  parole  grant  ; 
ciofi  dolorose,  Dal  principio  ;  ciot  nel  principio,  dil  flliico  ;  cioS 
di  quella  hamma.  irr  suo  lingi'iiggia  ;  cio£  nel  modo  del  parlare 
chc  i  proprio  al  fuoco  ;  cioi  mugghiare  come  i1  bue  del  rarae, 
quando  n'  uscia  ta  voce  umana." 

t  iisfl  .  .  .  imi  .  .  .  iidiiiii :  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
MSS.  read  istra.  but  of  the  Commentators  the  majority  are  for 
issii,  e.g.  (he  Oilimii.A  noii.Pior.,  Ucnvenulo,  Landino.  Vellutello, 
and  Daniello.  Lana  reads  islra  without  explaining  it.  Buli 
and  Bargigi  read  iilii.  Dr.  Mnore  (Teil.  Cril.  p.  jjg)  observes : 
"  This  is  a  case  in  which  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the  MSS. 
II.  AA 
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Perch'  io  sia  giunto  foise  alquanto  tardo, 
Non  t'  incrcsca  restare  a  parlar  mcco  : 
Vedi  chc  non  incresce  a  me,  ed  ardo. 

So  (here)  the  words  of  woe,  from  not  having  at 
their  commencement  any  vent  or  outlet  from  the 
fire,  changed  themselves  into  its  language.  But 
after  they  had  found  their  way  up  through  the  point, 
imparting  to  it  that  vibration  which  the  tongue  (of 
the  imprisoned  shade)  had  imparled  to  them  in 
their  passage  (through  its  lips),  we  heard  say  : 
"  O  thou  to  whom  1  direct  my  voice,  and  who 
wast  but  now  speaking  Lombard,  saying  :  '  Now 
get  thee  gone,  no  longer  do  I  urge  thee: '  Though 
1  may  perchance  have  come  a  little  late,  let  it  not 
irk  ihee  to  slop  and  talk  with  me  :  See,  it  irks 
not  me,  and  I  am  burning. 

The  difficulty  of  articulation  on  the  part  of  the 
Fraudulent  Counsellors  seems  to  be  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Suicides  {In/,  x'm),  who  had  no 
power  of  utterance  until  blood  flowinfi  from  a  wound 
carried  their  voices  with  it. 

The  shade  now  asks  Virgil  if  he  is  Italian,  because, 
if  so,  they  are  fellow-countrymen,  he  himself  being 

must  certainly  be  thrown  overboard,  the  copvists  having  gone 
astray  (as  often  elsewhere)  over  an  unfamiliar  word,  namely, 
issa.  Yet  thiK  word  is  twice  bcsidcB  used  by  Danie,  namely, 
in  Inf.  xjiiii,  7,  where  in  fact  ils  meaning  may  be  said  to  be 
explained  by  name  himself  as  beinp;  indistinguishable  from 
that  nf  "JO.  '  now,'  and  again  in  Piir^.  xxiv,  55.  -  .  -  Benvenuto 
on  Jnf.  xiiii,  7,  says  :  '  Aliqui  Tusci  dicunt  iim,  aliqui  Lnmbardi 
dicunl  isMi.'  Il  seems  probable  frpm  the  expression  partavi 
Lombiirdo  that  the  worda  folliiwinK,  purporting  to  be  a  quota- 
tion from  Virnil's  lanHuaRe,  embody  Lombardisms  in  the  case 
of  iiiii  and  adinzu,  and  this  because  Virgil  was  himself  Lom'iardo 
as  described  in  IfiJ.  i,  68."  Issii  is  usually  taken  Io  be  for  iput 
luird  :  mn  ior  iiiodo  ;  Blanc  thinks  that  orfijio  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  German  anhilxtn,  "Io  excite  a  dog  to  bite," 
and  hence,  to  urge  on  any  one  In  speak.  We  find  mo  three 
times  used  in  this  Canto,  namely,  I.  so ;  1.  25  i  and  I.  109. 
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from  the  Romagna,  as  to  the  dissensions  in  which  he 
aslts  for  news. 


Se  tu  pur  mo  in  questo  mondo  cieco* 
Cadiito  sei  di  quella  dolce  terra 
Latinat  ond'  io  mia  colpa  tutia  reco, 

Dimtni  ae  i  Romagnoli  ban  pace  o  guerra  ; 
Ch'  io  fui  de'  monti  lA  intra  Urbino  \ 
E  il  giogo  di  che  '1  Tever  si  disserra." — 


25 


30 


*  pitr  "10  ill  queslo  nioiido  citco  :  Compare  In/,  x,  at,   where 
Dante  says  to  Virgil ; — 

"  E  tu  m'  hai  non  pur  mo  a  ci6  disposto." 
And  ibid.  L  58,  Cavalcante  dei  Cavakanti  says  to  Dante  ; — 
"...  Se  per  questo  cieco 

Carcere  vai  per  altez/a  d'  ingegno,"  etc. 
In  Purg-  svi,  64,  &5,  Marco  Lombardo  saya  to  Dante  : — 

"  Frate, 
Lo  mondo  6  cieco,  e  tu  vien  ben  da  lui." 
And  Petrarch,  Part  t,  Sun.  cue.  (in  some  editions  210) : — 
"  Ch'  i  sola  un  Sol,  non  pur  agti  occhi  miei, 
Ma  al  mondo  cieco,  che  verl£i  non  cura." 
Guido  was  probably  not  aware  thai  Virgil  had  a  companion. 
It  was   Virgil's  voice   that   he   heard  speaking  Lombard.     In 
fact  his  use  of  the  word  ciao  may  allude  to  hia  inability  to  tec, 
though  Cavalcanle  uses  the  word  in  Canto  x,  and  he  could  see. 
i  liolci  terra  Lalina  :  Bcnvenuto   thinks  Romagna  is  meant 
here,  but  that  view  is  disproved  by  the  words  oiuf  ir>  mia  colpa 
lulta  reai,"  from  which  I  bring  nil  my  guilt."     Guido  is  about 
to  relate  (11.  S5-111)  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  his 
perdition,  was  the  sin  into  which  he  fell  by  giving  fraudulent 
counsel  lo  the   Pope  about   Paltstrina   near   Rome.     On   Ihe 
other   hand   ttrrii   Lalina   cannot   be    Latium,   because   Guido 
thought  he  was  speaking  to  a  Lombard,  and  if  he,  a  Romag- 
nole,  claims  Virgil,  who  was  a  Lombard,  as  a  fellow-country- 
man,  he   musl   by   Icrra   Latiira    mean   Italy.      Blanc  (Sai;gio, 
p.  267)  points  out  that  Dante  never  once  uses  the  term  Ilaliani. 
Camerini  thinks  that   he   calls  all   Italians   south   of  the   Po, 
LnttHi :  and  all  to  the  north  of  it,  Lombardi,  and  to  that  view 
1  incline. 

I  de'  monli  lU  intra  Urliiitu,  etc.  :  The  hill-countrj'  alluded  lo 
is  Montcfeltro.  which  is  silualed  between  Urbino  and  Monle 
Coronara  in  the  Apennines  at  the  fool  of  which  the  1  iber  lakes 
its  rise.  The  district  of  that  name  belonged  in  Dante's  lime  to 
II.  AA  2 
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If  thou  art  but  now  fallen  into  this  blind  world 
from  that  s  wee  I  Latin  {i.e.  Italian)  land,  from  which 
I  bring  all  my  guilt,  tell  me  if  the  Romagnoles 
have  peace  or  war  :  for  1  was  from  that  mountain 
region  over  there  between  Urbino  and  the  chain 
from  which  the  Tiber  is  unlocked  {i.e.  takes  its 
source)." 

The  speaker  is  the  great  Gliibelline  leader.  Count 
Guido  da  Montefeltro,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  highly  complicated  history  of  the 
Italian  States  in  the  time  of  Dante.  The  exact  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  for  although  Arrivabene 
(Saolo  tit  Dank,  Udine,  1827)  gives  it  as  1250,  the 
fact  that  Guido  (1.  79  of  this  Canto)  describes  himself 
as  an  old  man  when  Boniface  VIII  was  besieging 
Palestrina,  which  siege,  according  to  G,  Villani  (lib. 
viii.  cap.  zi)  took  place  in  i^qS.  would  certainly  seem 
to  prove  that  he  was  born  considerably  before  t250.| 
According  to  Villani  (lib.  vii,  cap.  44),  Guido  was  in 
1274  made  captain  of  the  Lambertazzi.  or  Ghibel 
lines  of  Bologna.  In  1282,  at  or  near  Furli,  he 
inflicted   a  crushing  defeat   upon   the   French   com 


the  Dukes  of  Urbino.     Benvenuto  in  his  comment  on  Purg.  v,1 
88,  speaks  thus  of  Montefeltro:  "Debes  scire  quod  Mona  Fcre-I 
truB  est  quaedam  contrata  [rcgiuirj  in  Komandiola,  contincns  in] 
se  muhas  terras,  sicut  civiiatem  Sanctl  Leonis,  .  .  .  Samarinum 
[San  Miirino].  ct  alia  castella  ;  ex  qua  contrata  habuerunt  olim 
origincm   comiles   famosi.    vocati   usque   in   hodiernam   diem 
comiles  de    Mnntefeltro,   de   quorum   primordio   non    habelur 
memorial  ''sd   de   domo  isla   mulii   fucrunt  viri  strenuissimi, 
quorum  unum  antiquissimum  reperio  quemdam  dominum  Mon- 
Icfcllranum.  qui  genuit  Boncontcm,  et  ex  Honcnntc  natus  est 
Moniefellranus  miles.     Ejt  Montefcltrano  nalus  est  famosissi-J 
mua  comes  Guido  .  .  .  ex  islo  Guidonc  natus  est  Boncontes."! 
[^.B.  — II  is  this  second  Buonconlc  the  episode  of  whoie  deRlIfJ 
IX  so  beautifully  described  in  Pur[;.  v]. 
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mander,  Jean  de  Appia,  or  Jean  de  Ipa,  whom  Mura- 
tori  calls  Johannes  de  Appia,  and  ViUani,  Gianni  de 
PA,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Romagna 
in  opposition  to  Pope  Martin  IV.  For  this  he  was 
excommunicated,  but  about  12S6  he  made  his  recon- 
ciliation to  the  then  Pope,  Honorius  IV,  who  banished 
htm  to  Asti  in  Piedmont;  but  in  1288,  having  been 
elected  their  general  by  the  Pisan  Ghibellines,  not- 
withstanding the  papal  ban,  he  left  Piedmont  and 
came  to  Pisa,  whereupon  the  Pope,  after  excommuni- 
cating him  and  his  family,  pronounced  an  interdict 
against  Pisa.  Guido  then  defended  that  city  against 
the  Guelphs,  who,  Muratori  says,  would  have  gained 
possession  of  it,  "  had  it  not  been  that  the  excellence 
of  the  Count  delivered  it  from  them."  He  restored 
order  and  good  government  in  the  city,  and  regained 
possession  of  the  castles,  for  the  alleged  betrayal  of 
which  Count  Ugolino  was  put  to  so  cruel  a  death. 
He  captured  Urbino  in  1292,  and  in  1294  successfully 
defended  it  against  Malatesta,  PodestA  of  Siena. 
But  being  in  the  same  year  expelled  from  Pisa,  he 
again  reconciled  himself  with  the  Church,  and  in 
:zg6  entered  the  Franciscan  Order.  He  died  in 
1298,  and,  according  to  some,  was  buried  at  Assisi. 
In  Conv.  iv,  28,  II.  61,  62,  Dante  speaks  of  him  as 
"il  nobilissimo  nostro  Latino  Guido  Montefeltrano."  * 

*Bartoli  (SUiria  della  LelUratura  Ual'uina,  Vol.  vi,  pari  ii,  pp. 
go-93)  asks  whether  ihe  account  of  Guido  da  Montefellro  given 
by  IJantc  in  this  Canto  is  a  true  slory,  or  a  mere  fable,  paint- 
ing as  be  does  in  such  black  colours  the  same  man  whom  he 
has  so  extolled  in  the  Convilo.  Bartoli  is  Inclined  lo  ap'ee 
with  some  who  think  that  Dante  may  have  spoken  in  Guido'ii 
praise  before  he  became  acquainled  with  the  infamy  of  his 
deceitful  counsel  lo  the  Pope.     But  he  certainly  thinkH  Dante 
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Division  Il.^In  the  last  Canto,  when  Dante  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  and  Virgil  should  converse 
with  the  double-horned  Hame  enclosing  Ulysses  and 
Diomede,  Virgil  had  ^'iven  an  assent,  conditional  on 
being  himself  the  spokesman.  He  now  releases 
Dante  from  this  imposed  silence,  and  urges  him  to 
answer  the  shade  of  Guido  da  Montefeltro.  Dante 
has  evidently  taken  for  granted  that  he  is  to  be  the 
speaker,  and  is  quite  ready.  He  ^ves  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  dissensions  in  the  various  great  cities 
of  the  Romagna,  and  of  the  sufferings  that  all  are 
undergoing  under  their  respective  tyrants. 

lo  era  ingiuso  ancora  attento  c  chino, 

Quanclo  il  mio  Duca  mi  Icnlii  di  costa,* 
Dicendo : — "  Paria  In,  queati  ^  Latino."^ 

Ed  in  ch'  avpa  gi^  pronla  la  risposta, 

Senza  Indugio  a  parlarc  incominciai :  35 


related  this  story  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  evidently  believed 
in  its  accuracy.  There  do  nnt  seem  lo  be  any  dates  to  weaken 
it.  Therefore  let  us  rather  suppose  ihal  Dante  was  not  sorry 
to  brinfj  to  light  one  of  the  dark  deeds  Ihal  would  be  likely  lo 
blacken  Ihc  memory  of  his  enemy  Boniface.  I,et  us  add  more- 
over that  ho  was  not  sorry  to  couple  with  (he  sins  of  this 
enemy  those  of  him  of  Montefeltro,  who  was  constantly  vacil- 
lalinp  belween  the  Papal  Court  and  the  Empire,  who  while 
head  of  Ihe  Ijhibellini:  party,  had  become  reconciled  to  ihc 
Church,  only  to  turn  Rj;ainst  it  again  in  1287,  when  he  look 
the  command  of  the  Pisans  agamsl  the  Pisans  and  the  Luc- 
chese.  No  one  can  read  this  Canto,  Barloli  remarks,  without 
perceivini;  that  there  is  wrath  in  Dante's  soul  against  the  man 
whose  deeds  were  le.ss  of  the  lion  than  of  the  (ax. 

■*  /cHii)  di  cosla  :  That  means,  "  touched  me  lightly  with  hia 
elbow  to  atlracl  my  attcfilion." 

Compare  Inf.  xii,  67  : — 

"  Poi  mi  tcnto  e  dissc:  'Quegli  4  Nesso,'"  etc. 
And  Horace,  z  Siii.  v,  41, 43  : — 

"  Nonne  vides  (aliquis  cubito  slantem  propc  lanRcns, 
Inquict)  ul  palitns,  ul  amicis  aptus,  ut  acer  ?  " 


w 
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— "O  anima,  che  se'  laKgid  nascosta,* 

Romagna  tua  non  i,  e  non  fu  mai 

Senza  guerra  ne'  cor  de'  suoj  liranni  ;  + 
Ma  'n  palcae  [  nessuna  or  vi  lasciai,§ 

I  was  Btill  listening  attentively  and  bent  down 
(over  the  bridge),  when  mv  Leader  touched  me  on 
the  side,  saying  :  "  Speak  thou,  this  is  an  Italian." 
And  I  who  had  my  answer  already  prepared,  with- 
out delay  began  to  speak:  "O  spirit,  that  art 
hidden  there  below,  thy  Komagoa  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  without  war  in  the  hearts  of  her  tyrants,  but 
open  (war)  I  recently  left  there  none. 

Scartazzini  remarks  that  in  every  city  in  the 
Romagna  at  that  time  there  were  at  least  two 
parties,  namely,  the  Lambertazzi  and  the  Geremei 


*animK  .  .  .  laggii  iMscosla:  Guido  was  a  man  or  such 
reputation  for  counsel,  that  in  I-  78  he  says  of  his  wisdom  and 
talents : — 

"Ch'  al  fine  della  terra  il  suono  uscle." 
His  doom  now  is  to  be  hidden  away  from  view  in  tine  of  the 
lowest  parts  of  Hell,  in   total  ignorance  of  the  machinations 
ever  going  on  in  his  native  land,  and  of  which,  at  one  time,  he 
held  the  threads  at  his  hnsers'  ends. 

ttiramii:  The  word  tiramw  need  not  neccBsarily  be  taken 
in  a  bad  sense,  for  Villani  speaks  of  Castruccio  as  a  tyrant, 
and  yet  praises  him.  Tommaafo  says  that  at  the  battle  of 
Campaldinn,  Danle  fouKht  by  the  side  nf  Bernardino  da 
Polenta,  a  Ouclph,  and  from  him  he  may  have  heard  the 
details  of  [he  sad  story  of  his  sister  Francesca. 

I  iH  palese:   The  in   is  redundant.     The    I'neabolario  cfellit 

CniSfU  gives ;  "  Mmlrure  in  f-ii\csc.  In  slesso  che  Paksart,  Mani' 

/ntare"     Compare   Pclrnrch,  Part  i.  Son.  xciii  (or  in):  — 

"  Ma  'I  Hoverchio  piacer  che  s'  attraversa 

Alia  mia  lingua,  qual  dentro  ella  siedc, 

Di  moBtrarla  in  palese  ardir  non  ave." 

5  nessuna  v  vi  lasciai :  See  both  the  Voc.  dclln  Crmra,  and 
the  Gran  Dicionario.  who  stale  thai  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ora 
as  an  advtrb  of  time  can  he  used  to  express  the  past,  the 
present,  nr  the  future.  Here  it  is  evidently  an  adverb  of  past 
lime,  and  has  the  force  of  UsU,  "  recently,  lately." 
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in  Bologna;  the  OrdelafE  and  the  Calboli  at  Fori! ; 
the  Alidosi  and  the  Nordoli  at  Imola;  the  Zambrasi 
and  the  Manfredi  at  Faenza  ;  the  Parcitati  and  the 
Malatesta  at  Rimini,  etc.  Benvenuto  remarks  that 
Guido  da  Montefeltro  must  have  wondered  indeed  at 
Dante's  statement  that  there  was  no  open  war 
actually  going  on  just  then,  for  from  the  time  that 
Nicco!6  degli  Orsini  ascended  the  Papal  Throne  and 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  Rudolph  the  cession  to 
him  of  the  Romagna.  the  several  States  and  cities  of 
that  province  became  the  prey  of  a  number  of  petty 
local  tyrants.  The  utter  destraction  of  that  noble 
territory  was  due  to  four  causes.  First,  the  avarice 
and  corruption  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Church,  who 
took  different  sides  in  the  faction  fights,  according  as 
it  suited  their  interest.  Secondly,  the  infamous 
character  of  the  tyrants  continually  at  warfare  among 
themselves,  and  oppressing;  their  subjects  with  the 
most  cruel  extortions.  Thirdly,  the  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  the  whole  region,  which  was  an  endless 
attraction  to  barbarians  and  foreigners.  Fourthly, 
the  envy  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  population,  to 
which  Dante  alludes  in  Purg.  xiv,  99,  where,  not- 
withstanding that  he  bestows  some  praise  upon  the 
Romagnole  race,  he  deplores  their  deterioration  in 
these  words :  "  0  Romaj^noli  tornati  in  bastardi." 

Ravenna   is   the    first   of  the   cities   that    Dante 
mentions. 


Ravenna  sta  come  stata  £  maiti  anni  :* 


40 


* molti  anni:  The  Lords  of  Polenta — who  took  their  title 
from  B  small  castle  of  that  name  above  Brettinoro — obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Rnvenna  in  1270,  and  'nelA  it  till  i.|4t. 
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L'  aquila  *  da  Polenta  la  ai  cava,t 
SI  che  Cervia  ricoprc  co'  suoi  VBnni. 


Ravenna  remains  as  she  has  remained  for  many 
years  :  the  eagle  of  Polenta  is  brootiing  over  her 
in  such  wise  that  he  spreads  his  pinions  over 
Cervia. 


r 

^^F        The  family  of  Da  Polenta  had  so  enlarged  their 
I  dominiotis  since  they  obtained  the  lordship  of  Ra- 

'  venna,  that  their'  territory  now  took  in   Cervia,  a 

town  twelve  miles  off  (Benvenuto  says  fifteen)  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

Dante  has  evidently  intended  to  draw  a  marked 
distinction  in  II.  40-4S,  in  describing  the  arms  of  the 
reigning  princes  of  Kavenna,  Forli,  and  Rimini. 
The  Polenta  eagle  covers  Ravenna  and  Cervia, 
under  its  feathers,  as  a  bird  does  its  own  brood, 
implying  that  the  rule  of  the  Da  Polenta  was  a 
paternal  and  friendly  government  ;  whereas  by  the 
rapacious  claws  of  the  OrdelafR  Hon  at  Forli,  and  by 
the  pitiless  fangs  of  the  Malatesta  mastiff  at  Rimini, 
a  detestable  tyranny  is  as  plainly  indicated. 

Tommas^o  remarks  that  this  Canto  is  essentially 
one  of  real  or  seeming  contradictions.     After  having 

*  £.'  aquila :  The  shield  of  the  Da  Pcilenta  displayed  an  eagle, 
half /(rgc/i/  on  a  field  Aiure,  and  halfGiifei  on  a  field  Or. 

t  la  II  cava  :  The  Oxford  lext  reads  W  si  cova  —  "  .sils  brood- 
ing on  that  spnt  " ;  hut  I  prefer  the  reading  la  si  cova  which  la 
equivalent  to  si:  la  cava.  The  refieclive  covarsi  is  used  as  a 
Iranaitive  verb  ;  and  the  real  force  of  the  sentence  is  thai  the 
Eagle  of  Da  Polenta  gathers  it  (Kavenna)  under  his  wjnga 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  it  for  his  own.  "  Guido  da  Poltnla 
.  .  .  che  ha  1'  aquila  per  arme,  la  liene  aoggetta,  e  la  si  cova 
(come  la  gallina  1  uova),  in  maniera  che  ha  pure  solto  di  si  la 
non  distantc  Cilti  di  Cervia  .  .  .  e  la  ricuopre  con  le  liue  ah." 
(Tnsaino). 
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stated  that  the  hearts  uf  the  tyrants  of  Romagna  are 
ever  engaged  in  fratricidal  wars,  Dante  names  the 
Polentani.  When  he  wrote  his  poem,  he  had  no 
ties  of  friendship  with  Guido  da  Polenta  [I  am  not 
responsible  for  Tommasgo's  view  on  this  matter] ; 
nor  was  Dante  the  man  to  pardon  him  his  tendency 
to  be  both  vacillating  and  at  the  same  time  covetous; 
nor  for  having  driven  out  la  casa  Travcrsara  e  gli 
Anastagi,  two  families  extolled  by  Dante  in  Purg. 
xiv.  Besides  this,  the  family  lost  and  regained  their 
sovereignty  over  Ravenna  on  several  occasions, 
which  does  not  seem  quite  to  tally  with  Ravenna 
sta  come  siata  e  moiti  aunt,  I'  aquila  da  PohnUi  la  st 
cava.  Bartoli  thinks  that  the  glorious  fifth  Canto  of 
the  Inferno  with  its  touching,  and  yet  ruthlessly  un- 
compromising, account  of  Francesca,  aunt  to  Guido 
da  Polenta,  was  most  certainty  written  before  Dante 
went  to  Ravenna  and  became  the  guest  of  that^ 
potentate. 

Dante  next  speaks  of  Fori!,  the  ancient  Forum 
Livii,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Sinibaldo  degli 
Ordelaffi,  whose  escutcheon  displayed  a  Hon  Vert 
on  a  field  Or.  Tradition  relates  that  in  the  early 
days  of  Dante's  exile,  he  was  employed  as  secretary 
to  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi,  who  ruled  Forli  from 
I2g6. 

La  Icrra*  chc  fe'  gii  la  lurifia  prova,+ 


*UrTa:  One  of  the  meanings  of  (^rrn  (see  Gran  DUiitimrio; 
Voc.  iMla  Cnisiii ;  V.  Fanfani  I'txahilarh)  is  "cillii,  casltl 
murulo."  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  me  that  "terriu  seems  to  have 
just  this  sense  in  jE».  vi,  777,  viz.  '  fortified  lowna.'"  It  was  a 
word  in  very  common  use  m  Ihai  sense  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
and  for  long  after.     Sir  James   Lacaita  (when   I  was  writing 
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E  de'  FranccBchi  sanguinoso  mucchio,t 

Sotto  le  branche  g  verdi  si  rttrova.  45 

The  city  which  not  iong  since  endured  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  (i.e.  siege),  and  of  the  Frenchmen 
made  a  gory  pile,  still  finds  itself  under  the  Green 
Paws. 

this  note  for  the  first  editionj  tuld  me  to  add  that  in  the  aoulh 
of  \ta.\y  Urra  is  the  common  word  used  by  fellnw-citizens  in 
speaking  of  their  city,  or  for  the  principnl  town  in  their  district 
Icapo  luogo).  One  will  say  to  another. -J n.diiJHc'  alia  lerrii,  mean- 
ing, "  let  OS  go  to  the  city."  Till  %'ery  recently,  in  the  cases  of 
Otranto  and  Bari,  Urra  was  in  use  to  denote  Pruviiiiia,  und 
survives  to  this  day  in  ihal  of  "Terra  di  Lavoro."  We  find  in 
Boccaccio,  "  Una  terra  chiamata  Udine."  I  dn  not  repeat  all 
the  illustrations  1  gave  in  the  first  edition,  as  Urra.  meaning 
"city,"  is  too  common  a  media;val  lerm  to  need  illustration. 
The  error  of  rendering  lerru  "  land  "  is  entirely  due  Ici  English 
translalors,  who  are  by  far  the  greatesi  culprits.  One  of  tliem 
actually  translates  the  first  two  lines  of  I»/.  \,  "  By  a  secret 
path  between  the  uall  0/  the  land  and  the  torments  !  i  Note 
also,  that  the  regular  word  for  a  village  in  Italy  is  paese,  which 
more  usually  means  "a  eounlry."  In  a  very  interesting  work, 
Delia  I'alirica  del  Mimila.di  Messer  1-rancesco  Alunno  di  Fer- 
rara — Venice,  158H,  folio  (the  valuable  ijift  to  me  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Paget  Toynbee),  under  the  head  of  Cillii  and  its  synonyms, 
p.  121,  there  is  a  vcrj'  full  paragraph  on  Tirra  "  per  la  ci'tlS," 
with  numerous  illualralions  from  the  best  wriler.-j. 

t  La  Urra  the  fc'  giA  la  lunga  prwa  :  This  means,  of  courae, 
the  city  of  Forll.  By  la  hin/^a  prova,  Blanc  (I-'or.  Danl),  says 
we  are  to  understand  "la  battaglia,  guerra,"  as  also  in  Inf. 
viii,  12a : — 

"  Non  sbigottir,  ch'  io  vincero  la  prova." 
I  iani^uinnso  mucthw  :   Virgil  (,Sn .  x,  5i>7-5og)  says  of  Pallas, 
to  whom  the  first  day's  combat  brought  glory  and  death  '.^ 
"O  dolor  atque  decus  magnum  reditu  re  parent!  1 
tfaec  te  prima  dies  bello  dcdit,  haec  eadem  auferl : — 
Cum  tamen  ingenlea  Rutulorum  linquia  aceri'os." 
See  also  Tasso,  Gcr.  Lib.  xix,  st.  jo :— > 

"  Ogni  cosa  di  strage  era  gii  pieno ; 

Vedeansi  in  mucchi  e  in  monti  i  corpi  awoiti  j 
L,k  i  feriti  sui  morli,  e  qui  giacieno 
Sollo  morti  insepolli  egri  sepolti." 
1^  branche  are    the   fore-paws  of  a   wild    beast,  armed   with 
claws,  and  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
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Benvenuto's  account  is  as  follows :  "  Rightly  to 
understand  the  above  passage,  it  must  be  known 
that  in  1382  Pope  Martin  [IV]  of  Tours,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  sent  into  Romagna  a  certain 
lord  named  Jean  de  Apia,  or  de  Ipa,  a  most  active 
and  intelligent  commander,  to  wrest  that  province 
from  the  clutches  of  Count  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  a 
brave  and  powerful  leader,  who  was  at  that  time  on 
the  Ghibelline  side.  In  all  France  there  was  not  a 
more  valiant  knight  than  Jean  de  Apia,  but  he  was 
no  match  for  the  Komagnoles  in  cunning.  On  his 
first  entering  the  province  with  an  immense  army  of 
French  and  Italian  troops,  he  took  Faenza,  and  from 
there  began  to  wage  a  fierce  war  against  Forii,  of 
which  he  hoped  to  gain  possession  by  treachery,  as 
he  could  not  do  so  by  regular  siege.  The  defence 
was  directed  by  Count  Guido,  a  most  astute  strate- 
gist, who  perfectly  understood  the  rashness  of  the 
French.  On  the  Kalends  of  May,  Jean  de  Apia 
reached  Forli  with  his  army  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, thinking  to  capture  it  by  a  coup-de-main  before 
break  of  day  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Count  Guido,  he  was  at  once  admitted  through  one 
of  the  gates.  Jean,  thereupon,  marched  in  with  a 
part  of  his  troops,  leaving  the  rest  outside,  under 
orders  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrades, 
should  they  require  support ;  and  in  case  of  any  mis- 
chance, all  were  to  rally  under  the  shade  of  a  huge 
oak"  that  stood  in  a  certain  field.     Having  given 


•  under  the  shade  of  the  hii^e  oak  :  It  is  not  without  sad  regret 
that  one  reads  in  this  passage  of  the  bygone  glories  of  woodland 
scenery  in  Italy.    Such  a  thing asa  "huge oak"  is  nowalmoat 
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these  orders,  Count  Jean,  with  his  Frenchmen,  made 
his  way  unopposed  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Meanwhile  Count  Guido,  who  had  marched  quietly 
out  of  the  city  with  his  whole  force,  fell  furiously 
upon  the  reserve  French  division  under  the  oak,  and 
easily  routed  and  destroyed  them.  Jean,  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  master  of  Forli,  had  given 
the  city  over  to  pillage,  and  his  soldiers  were 
all  dispersed  through  the  houses  for  that  object. 
Count  Guido  now  suddenly  entered  the  town  with 
part  of  his  troops,  leaving  his  infantry,  however, 
formed  up  under  the  oak,  so  as  to  present  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  the  French  division  that  had  stood  there 
shortly  before.  Now  when  Count  Jean  saw  Guido's 
troops  in  the  town,  of  which  he  had  already  made 
himself  the  master,  he  was  thunderstruck.  Then 
every  Frenchman  who  could  get  a  horse  escaped  out 


unknown.  Seldom,  at  rhe  present  day,  does  the  eye  rest  upon  a 
forest  tree  worthy  of  Iht  name.  The  late  Sir  James  Lavaita 
once  remarked  to  me,  during;  a  visit  to  the  ma^niliccnt  nuks 
in  BngDt'a  I'ark  in  Staffordshire,  that  there  were  as  tine  ones 
still  III  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  south  of  Italy  ;  and 
on  Sir  Jumes  Lacaila's  own  estate,  near  Tarantn,  he  used  often 
to  show  me  numbers  of  stupenddua  olive  trees,  reckoned  to  be 
two  thousand  years  old.  of  a  size,  beside  which  those  one 
knows  on  Ihe  Riviera  of  Nice  are  as  small  bushes.  We  know 
toil  that  Horace  once  nearly  met  his  death  from  the  fall  of  a 
large  and  ancient  tree.  (See  Hor.  2  Carni.  xiii ;  and  xvii,  zy  ; 
3  Carm.  iv,  37;  and  viii,  7,  B).  In  2  Curm.  ix,  7,  Horace 
alludes  to  the  "Qucrcela  Gargani,"  but  Mr.  Macleane  in  his 
edition  of  Horace  (London,  1S81,  8vo)  asserts  that  these  oak 
forests  no  longer  exist  in  the  Gargano.  Sir  James  Lacaita  told 
me  that  he  quesliontd  the  complete  accuracy  of  this  assertion 
of  Mr.  Mairleanc,  as  in  some  of  the  interior  valleys  of  the 
Gargano  the  oak  forests  hud  not  entirely  disappeared.  The 
famous  Pinda  of  Ravenna  was  nothing  more  than  pine  woods, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  when  1  saw  them  in  1M69. 
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of  the  city,  and  galloped  off  to  the  trysting-place 
under  the  oak;  but  instead  of  finding  safety  there 
with  comrades,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  nor  was  any 
quarter  g'ven  to  the  French  who  remained  in  the 
city.  Among  those  who  fell  in  this  way  was  Taddeo 
da  Montefeltro,  a  kinsman  of  Guido's,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  him  about  their  inheritance,  and  Tebal- 
dello,  who  betrayed  Faenza  to  the  French  whilst  the 
garrison  were  asleep.  Jean  de  Apia,  wilh  a  small 
remnant  of  his  followers,  escaped  to  Faenza."  Pope 
Martin  IV  seems  to  have  recaptured  Forii  in  the 
following  year  ;  but  the  astute  Guido  da  Montefeltro 
had  made  his  escape  in  time.  "  And  thus  it  will  be 
manifest  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Count  triumphed 
over  the  forces  of  the  most  distinguished  military 
commander,  although  he  himself  was  eventually 
mastered  by  the  power  of  the  Church."  Practically 
the  same  account  of  the  above  events  is  given  by  G. 
Villani  (vii,  cap.  80-82) ;  in  the  AnnaUs  ForoUvienses, 
(up.  Muratori,  Return  It.  Script.  Vol.  xxii)  ;  and  in 
the  Anonimc  Fiorentino.  Villani  adds  this  fact, 
namely,  that  while  the  French  men-at-arms  were 
engaged  in  pillage  the  townspeople  of  Forli,  by 
order  of  Count  Guido,  removed  the  saddles  and 
bridles  from  their  horses,  so  as  to  increase  their 
confusion  when  they  attempted  to  escape. 

Benvenuto  notices  that  Dante  makes  no  mention 
of  Forlimpopoli  (Forumpopilintn),  which  was  also 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ordelaffi  ;  but  he  says  that  it 
was  only  a  small  city,  already  in  its  decline,  and 
soon  after  the  time  of  Dante  the  Pope's  legate  nearly 
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razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  transferred  the  inhabi- 
tants to  Brettinoro. 

Danle  now  passes  on  to  name  the  city  of  Rimini, 
which,  under  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  the  two  Mala- 
testa,  father  and  son,  is  groaning  under  untold  woes. 
The  elder  Malatesta  was  the  father  of  Gianciotto 
the  husband,  and  of  Paolo  the  lover,  of  the  hapless 
Francesca.  The  Malatesta  are  called  the  two  Mas- 
tiffs, partly  from  their  cruel  instincts,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  there  may  have  been  a  dog  dis- 
played upon  their  coat  of  arms.  The  son  was  called 
Malatestino,  and  to  this  was  added  the  sobriquet 
deW  occhio  [Malatestino  dell'  occhio],  because  he  had 
only  one  eye. 

II  Mastin  vccchlo,  e  il  nuovo  da  Verruccliia,* 
Che  fccer  di  MontOKna  t  il  mal  govemo,  [ 

*  Masiin  .  .  .  da  Vtrrucchio:  Malatesta  da  Verrocchio,  so 
called  from  a  castle  of  that  name  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Malatesta  for  Iheir  services  lo  the  city  of  Rimini,  from 
which  ihe  castle  was  distant  about  ten  miles.  But  Benvenuto 
denies  the  accuracy  of  this,  and  says  (hat  ihe  family  look  its 
origin  from  a  certain  castle  at  Monlcfeliro  named  Pannabili 
(Pfniiii  Billurum).  But  Dante  would  call  Ihem  hy  the  title  by 
which  they  were  more  popularly  known,  namely,  ihe  Counts 
Malatesta  of  Verracchio.  Dr.  Moore,  who  visiled  the  spol  in 
April,  igoi,  writes  to  me;  "Vcmicchio  is  an  extremely  pic- 
turesque town  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  way  from  Rimini  to  San 
Marino." 

fMuHlagna:  Messer  Montagnrt  dc'  Parcitati  was  a  noble 
knight,  and  Ihe  head  ciF  the  Ghibelllne  party  in  Kimirii.  The 
Anonimo  Ficrtittino  relates  thai  Messer  Malatesta  the  elder 
{Mastin  vtccbin),  and  Messer  Malatestino  the  younger  (il  nuovo), 
having  taken  prisoner  a  young  man  of  Romagna  of  the  name 
of  Montagna,  while  accusing  him  and  examining  him  on  a 
capital  charge,  sent  him  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  to 
the  other  (as  did  Herod  and  Pilalc  in  o!d  time  with  our  Lord), 
after  which  they  had  him  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

\Jiicr  .  .  .  mal  governi' :   The    I'nc.  dttin  Crinea  interprets 
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The  old  Mastiff  of  Verrucchio,  and  [he  young  one, 
who  wrought  the  ill-usage  on  Montagna,  there 
where  they  have  been  wont  {i.e.  at  Rimini),  make 
an  auger  of  their  teeth. 

Bartoli  (op.  cit.  Vol.  vi,  part  ii,  p.  21  et  seq.)  says 
that  the  above  lines  are  uttered  with  singular  malice, 
emphasising  Dante's  hatred  for  the  Guelph  Mala- 
testas.  In  Inf.  xxviii,  81,  he  calls  Malatestino  un 
tiranno  fcUo,  and  says  that  his  horrible  crime  in 
murdering  the  two  best  men  in  Fano  far  exceeds 
any  that  was  ever  perpetrated  in  the  whole  Mediter- 

this;  "  Maltraltarnno,  conciarono  niBle."  Compare  Purg.  v, 
to.S,  where  ihe  Angel  of  Hell,  exasperated  at  nol  being  allowed 
to  carr)-  off  the  soul  of  Buoncontc,  son  of  Guido  da  Monlc- 
feltro,  exclaims  thai  he  will  vent  his  rage  upon  the  dead  body. 

"  Ma  io  faro  deli'  altro  allro  govcrno," 
Compare  also  Petrarch,  Trionjo  dclUt  Fanui.  ii,  7"^r(.  4j  :— 
"  E  chi  de'  nostri  duel,  che  'n  duro  astro 

PassSr  I'Eufriiie,  fecc  'I  mal  governo. 
Air  Italiche  do{;]ie  fiero  impiastro  ?  " 
This  allusion  is  to  Crassus,  who  met  with  defeat  and  dishonour- 
able treatment  after  death,  at  Ihi;  hands  iif  Ihe  Parlhians.    Com- 
pare also  Inf.  xxviii,  tifi:  "the  si  governs  [who  so  ordains]," 
and  see  my  note  on  the  various  meanings  nl govcrnart. 

*  Li  davc  jo^JjU'i  .*  Casini  explains:  "Li  dove  solevano  gii 
per  r  addietro,"  and  remarks  that  the  persons  of  the  present 
tense  ol  the  verb  sukte  were  often  used  by  the  early  Italian 
writers  with  the  sense  of  the  imperfecL  Compare  Par.  xii, 
123;  "  Iq  mi  son  quel  chc  soglio,"  which  Casini  interprets; 
"Io  sono  nual  solevano  essere  i  francescani  primitivi."'  See 
illustrated  passages  on  this  in  RioJings  un  tlu  Paradisv,  vol.  i, 
pp.417.  41S. 

t  siiicliio  or  tucchiello  :  A  kind  of  auger  used  in  shipbuilding 
and  other  constructions  of  wood.  Di  Siena  says  that  as  it  crushes 
and  draws  out  the  substance  of  the  wood  in  which  it  is  used  ; 
BO  Ihe  tyrants  of  Kimini  are  here  represented  as  never  driving 
their  Iceth  into  any  carcase  without  carrying  away  the  piece 
out  of  the  flesh.  The  Malatesla,  according  to  Dante,  preyed 
upon  the  vcrj'  vitals  of  their  unhappy  subjects. 
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ranean  sea.  either  by  Saracen  or  by  Greek  pirates 
{ibid.  7G-90).  In  Inf.  v,  107,  Francesca  says  of  her 
husband  Gianciotto :  Caina  attcnde  clii  in  vita  d  spcnse. 
a  line  that  has  been  said  to  come  hissing  out  as 
though  a  serpent  had  suddenly  risen  in  the  grass 
darting  out  its  forl<cd  tongue.  One  can  weli  imagine 
that  it  was  this  hatred  for  the  Malatesta  which  in- 
spired Dante  with  the  episode  of  Francesca.  One 
brother.  Paolo,  is  in  Hell,  and  weeps  without  utter- 
ing a  word.  Another,  Gianciotto,  is  destined  for 
Caina,  and  the  third,  Malatestino,  is  branded  with 
infamy.  Dante's  abhorrence  for  the  husband  of 
Francesca  could  well  intensify  his  pity  for  the  wife. 
This  ferocious  and  deformed  Guelph,  son  of  that 
Malatesla  who  had  formerly  been  Charles  of  Anjou's 
vicar  in  Florence,  who  murders  a  woman  in  so 
brutal  a  manner  (rV  imdo  aiicor  in'  nfffiidc.  Inf.  v, 
102),  might  well  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Dante  arouse 
a  desire  to  place  this  man's  victim  on  a  throne  of 
glory,  and  take  the  same  opportunity  to  plunge  him 
himself  down  among  the  traitors  to  kindred  in  Cocy- 
tus,  his  brows  horned  by  the  dishonour  of  his  wife's 
infidelity. 

Dante  now  mentions  two  more  cities  of  Romagna, 
namely,  Faenza,  situated  in  a  plain  watered  by  the 
river  Lamone,  and  Imola,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Santerno,  both  under  the  lordship  of  Maghinardo  (or 
Mainardo)  de'  Pagani  da  Susinana,  whose  arms  were 
a  lion  Azure  upon  a  field  Argent,  and  of  whom  both 
the  Cnmento  di  Anonimn  (Florence,  1S48),  and  ihe 
C/iii'S['  aincroiif  in  the  Ciidicc  Cassiiuse,  say  that  he 
always  conducted  himself  in  Tuscany  as  a  Guelph, 
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and  in  Romagna  as  a  Gliibelline,  and  is  therefore 

accused  of  changing  sides  with  every  change  of  season. 

Le  citt4  di  Lnmcine  c  di  Santerno 

Conduce  i1  leonccl  dal  nido  bianco,  50 

Che  muta  parte  dalla  state  al  verno;* 

The  cities  of  Lamone  and  Santerno  the  young 
lion  on  the  white  lair  {ill.  nest)  governs,  who 
changes  sides  from  the  summer  to  the  winter. 

According  to  Benvenuto.  Maghinardo  was  a  man 
of  such  probity  and  good  fortune,  that  from  a  simple 
castellan  he  became  lord  over  Forii,  Faenza  and 
Imola.  He  took  possession  of  Faenza  in  1290, 
Forli  in  1291,  and  Imolaf  in  1296.     He  was  of  the 

* itallii  state  al  vifiiu :  Di  Siena  remarks  thai  there  arc  but 
three  months  to  run  from  the  last  day  of  summer  to  the  first 
dayofwinler.  La n a  and  Buti  understand  the  passage  quite 
differently,  thinking  rfiiWfl  s(fl<f  lo  mean  Tuscany,  which  ia  to 
the  south,  and  al  vcrno  to  mean  Romagna,  to  the  north  of  it. 

+  Benvenuto  has  much  to  aay  about  his  own  city  of  Imola, 
called  in  ancient  times  Forum  Curnelii,  and  hy  thai  name  it 
was  recorded  among  the  tamouH  cities  in  the  cosmography 
which  Augustus  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  whole  world,  as  we 
learn  from  Albenus  Magnus  in  his  book  De  Naliira  Liici.  It  is 
said  to  have  acquired  this  name  from  having  been  founded  by 
a  member  of  the  illustrious  Curiicliii  gens,  from  whom  descended 
the  Scipios.  On  the  conversion  of  the  cily  to  Christianity  it 
changed  its  name  to  Imola  (iib  imolamlu),  because  at  the  cere- 
monial sen'ices  Ihey  made  use  of  the  words  "InioU  Deo  aaeri- 
ficiuia  laiidis"  and  Benvenuto  adds;  "This  Is  therefore  from 
imulo,  an  excellent  word,  which  we  use  frequent!}'  in  praying 
to  God,  especially  on  Ihc  pontifical  days,  when  the  following 
words  are  recited  :  'ciiin  f'aseha  noslrum  irnolalus  esl  ChrUlus. 
But  thoufih  it  be  not  a  large  city,  Benvenuto  is  proud  lo  think 
thai  Imola  produces  great  and  noble  minds,  but  he  remarks 
that  for  fear  he  himself,  in  a  mailer  of  persona!  interest,  might 
be  thought  an  untrustworthy  witness,  he  asks  his  readers  to 
hear  whal  the  .\hi/;islcr  Lesemliiiniii  says  on  the-  subject, 
namely,  "The  Cornelienses  arc  of  great  sagacity,  eloquent  in 
speech,  unmatched  in  arms,  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and 
miBhty  in  ihe  Catholic   Faith." 
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ancient  family  of  ihe  Pagani,  who  were  Ghibellines, 
both  in  the  Romagna  and  elsewhere  ;  but  in  Tuscany 
he  was  such  a  staunch  friend  of  the  Florentines,  that 
he  invariably  aided  with  them  against  their  enemies, 
no  matter  on  which  side  they  were,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular, Maghinardo  seemed  at  times  even  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  Guelph.  But  this  love  of  his  was  nut 
altogether  unreasonable  In  Benvenuto's  opinion,  be- 
cause his  father,  Pagano,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
seeing  that  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  surrounded 
by  such  powerful  enemies  as  the  Ubaldini.  the  Guidi, 
and  other  Romagnole  lords,  sent  him  to  the  safe 
keeping  and  wardship  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence,  and  they  faithfully  perfornied  this  duty, 
both  protecting  and  educating  him.  G.  Villani  tvii, 
cap.  149)  describes  Maghinardo  as  "savio  di  guerra 
e  bene  avventuroso  in  piu  battaglie."  He  was  with 
Charles  of  Valois  when  that  prince  made  his  entry 
into  Florence  in  1300,  and  he  died  at  Imola  in  1302. 
In  Purg,  xiv,  118,  Dante  calls  him  Demonio,  but  Ben- 
venuto  remarks  that  the  word  comes  from  Snt/Mue, 
and  is  to  be  interpreted  as  "  learned  " ;  that  there 
are  good  demons  and  bad  demons  ;  and  he  altogether 
differs  from  the  very  severe  judgment  passed  upon 
Maghinardo  by  Dante,  who,  we  may  remark,  would 
never  have  been  likely  to  forgive  him  for  accompany- 
ing Charles  of  Valois  to  Florence  in  1300. 

The  last  city  of  Komagna  that  Dante  mentions  ia 
Cesena.  Benvenulo  thinks  Dante  speaks  of  it  last 
because  at  thai  time  it  was  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of 
liberty,  and  was  not  subject  to  any  tyrant.  We  read 
in  Annal.    Caesen.   ap.   Muratori,    Rer.    It.   Vol.  xiv. 
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pp.  1I2I,  1122,  that  Cesena  was  continually  chang- 
ing masters.  Every  year  it  had  a  new  Podesta.  and 
sometimes  two  in  the  same  year.  Still  it  was  in 
a  general  way  far  more  free  than  the  other  cities  of 
Komapna.  Any  citi;ren  even  suspected  of  tyrannical 
aspirations  was  banished  forthwith. 

E  quelU*  a  cui  il  Savio  bagna  il  fianco. 

Cost  com'  cMa  sie'  tra  il  piano  e  il  monte. 
Tra  tirannia  si  vive  e  stato  franco. 

And  that  (city),  whose  t^ank  the  Savio  washes, 
lives  between  tyranny  and  freedom,  even  as  it 
lies  between  the  plain  and  the  mountain. 

Dante  concludes  by  entreatinj^  the  shade  of  Guido  to 
tell  him  who  he  is,  and  we  have  remarked  in  an  earlier 
Canto  (see  Vol.  i,  pp.  365-367)  that  his  addressing 
him  with  tii,  and  not  with  voi,  is  in  this  instance  solely 
due  to  the  fact  that  up  to  this  point  he  has  not  known 
to  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  that  as  soon  as  Guido 
has  finished  the  sad  tale  which  he  now  is  to  relate  in 
reply  to  Dante's  question,  the  flame  in  which  he  is 
enveloped  sweeps  him  away,  thereby  preventing  the 
change  to  the  then  more  respectful  voi,f  which  Dante 


*iluelUi,  etc.  Dr.  Moore  mentions  to  me  the  following,  as 
an  extraordinarily  Rraphic  description  of  Cesena  ;  "  It  lies  on 
a  genllc  slope,  iht  first  rising  ground  from  the  boundless  plain 
northwards,  with  higher  hills  rising  behind  it  to  the  Apennine 
range  in  the  background.  Il  is  very  Mrikingly  Ira  il  piano  c  H 
hwhU  when  it  is  seen  in  profile  from  the  Bologna  side.  The 
Savio  rounds  the  edge  of  the  flank  of  the  slope  on  which  the 
town  stands." 

ivoi :  In  mcdiicval  times  In,  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  address  from  one  individual  lo  another,  irre. 
spettive  of  sex  or  age  ;  while  viii  was  used  in  addressing  per- 
sonages of  superior  rank  or  dignity  as  a  mark  of  respect.  At 
the  present  day  lu  can  only  be  used  :  (i)  in  the  family  among 
the  more  intimate  relations,  as  for  instance  between  brothers 
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would  undoubtedly  have  made  on  finding  himself  in 
presence  of  a  GliibelHne  leader  of  so  great  dignity 
and  renown. 


Ora  chi  se\  *  ti  prego  che  nc  contc  :  t  55 

Non  esser  duro  piu  ch'  nlln  sia  slato, 

Sc  il  nome  tun  nel  mondo  tegna  fronte." — 


and  sisterG,  ttnd  between  cousins,  if  of  the  same  sex,  but  not 
from  male  cousins  to  female  cousins.  (3)  Between  lovers.  {3) 
From  auperiors  lo  inferiors — Maslers  or  mistresses  In  Tuscany 
would  address  their  own  servanl  with  (m,  but  the  servant  of  any 
one  else  with  I'ui,  as  in  that  casf  lu  would  be  deemed  offensive. 
If  one  is  at  a  dinner  parly  or  a  ball,  one  must  address  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  with  iiii.  In  no  case  must  a  gentleman 
address  any  female  with  tn,  unless  his  own  female  servants, 
and  there  arc  gradations  even  in  this — To  address  a  lady  in 
society  with  tu  would  have  a  most  equivocal  meaning;,  and 
might  lead  to  a  duel.  In  addressing  royal,  or  ministerial  per- 
sonages at  the  present  da\,  the  possessive  pronoun  voitri'  is 
attached  to  ihc  title,  such  as  \'oilra  Miuslii,  I'ostra  Eccrltenca, 
and  in  any  formal  letter  V.S.  (Voitra  Sigiiorio).  But  this  is 
always  followed  by  the  third  person  in  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
Compare  Giusti,  Sunt'  Ambrugiii,  first  line,  where  Ihe  Foel  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  addressing  the  Minister  of  Police  : — 

"  I'oslru  Eccellenza.  che  mi  alu  in  CBHnesco,"  etc. 
Outside  of  Tuscany  there  is  much  less  formality  of  eonversa- 
tion,  and  viii  is  extensively  used  among  equals.     In  South  Italy 
vvi  is  universal. 

*chi  sci :  Observe  that  Dante  asks  Guido  to  tell  him  who  he 
II,  whereas  Guido  {I.  67)  answers  by  telling  Danle  what  he 
jfiii ; — 

"lo/iii  uom  d'  arme,  e  poi/iii  cordclliero," 
He  never  once  mentions  his  name,  or,  lilte  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, who  in  Par.  vi,  10,  lells  Dante:  "I  was  Cttsar,  lam 
Justinian,"  he  would  probably  have  said;  "I  was  Count  of 
M'lnteftllrn,  I  am  Guido."  Buonconle,  Guido's  son,  does  so 
in  Purgatory.     See  Purg.  v.  88  :— 

"  io  fui  di  Monlcfellro,  io  son  Buonconte." 
f  li  firt^o  chc  tie  contt :  Danle  not  only  asks  Guido  to  ttll  him 
his  name,  but  to  relate  the  history  nf  his  life.  ConU  is  for  [onii, 
from  contan.  On  this  use  Nanoticci  l.-Inri/isi  Crilica,  pp.  284, 
3S5)  says  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Italian  lan^'uage  ail 
three  persons  in  Ihe  singular  used  tn  terminate  in  t,  e.g.  io  ame. 
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Now  I  pray  thee  to  tell  ua  who  thou  art:  be  not 
more  unyielding  than  another  has  been  (to  thee), 
so  may  thy  name  maintain  its  front  in  the  world." 

Iloth  Scartazzini  and  Di  Siena  think  this  allusion 
to  "  others  "  or  to  "  someone  else,"  is  a  general  one, 
icri'ing  to  any  spirits  in  Hell  who  have  consented  to 
Hverse  with  Dante  and  satisfy  his  curiosity  as  to 
their  identity,  but  I  prefer  to  follow  Benvenuto,  who 
interprets  the  passage  thus :   "  Do  not  be  more  in- 


(u  nine,  ti;li  amt :  in  temt.  In  temt,  tgli  ttmt ;  io  ode,  tu  ode.  egli  ode, 
clc.     Brunetio  Lalini  {Tesuretta,  cap.  v)  has  the  following : — 
"  Farii  mi"  detto  piano, 
Che  pure  un  solii  prano 
Non  Ac  chc  tu  non  saccie. 
Ma  vo  che  tantn  faccic 
Che  1(1  mio  dire  apprende. 
Si  the  tutto  1p  'nlende.— 
Parlandoli  in  volgarc 
Che  lu  intende  e  apparc" 
And  Petrarch,  Part  i.  Can:,  iii.  st.  6  :  — 

'■  Tal  ch'  io  non  penso  udir  tnsa  giammni  . 
Che  mi  conforle  ad  allro  th'  a  irar  guai." 
And  Danle,  Inf.  vii,  72  ; — 

'■  Or  vo'  the  tu  mia  Hcntenia  ne  imbocche," 
And  Inf.  liii,  16  ;  — 

"  E.  '1  buon  Maestro  ;  '  Prima  chc  pii  entrc," "  etc. 
And  Inf.  xvHi,  127-129;— 

"  Apprcsso  ci6  Io  Duca  ;  '  Fa  chc  pinghe,' 
Mi  disse,  *  ll  viso  un  poeo  piii  avantc. 
Si  ehe  la  faecia  ben  con  gli  otchi  attinghe,"'  etc. 
Nnnnucci,  who  cites  these  examples,  remarks  that  it  is  clear 
from  them  how  the  Commentators  on  Dante  make  the  whole- 
sale mistake,  every  lime  that  they  allude  to  the:ie  terminationii, 
of  slating  them  to  be  50  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
whereas  on  the  contrary  they  are  both  regular  and  primitive. 
The  Conjunctive  singular  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  e  g.  ameni, 
ames,  amel :  ainurem,  amiircs,  amant  ■  ainarhsifH  or  anioiam,  iim- 
avhses,  amavhsit :  and  when  from  these  was  taken  awav  the 
final  consonant,  there  resulted,  in  the  original  forms  of  the 
languafie,  io  ame.  lu  ame.  cgli  aiiic :  to  umerie,  lu  amirit,  egli 
americ:  ic  aniiisse,  In  ansaise,  egli  amiisse. 
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flexible  about  answering  me  than  I  have  been  in 
answering  thee."  Buti  also  has  no  doubt  as  to  this 
being  the  right  meaning.  Both  Carlyle  and  Professor 
Norton  so  translate  the  passage,  and  the  former  re- 
marks that  Dante  speaks  to  Guido  with  a  childlike 
kindness  and  pity. 

Division  II. — Although  Guido  da  Montefeltro  allows 
himself  to  be  persuaded  into  relating  his  historj-,  he 
does  so  with  obvious  rehictance.  The  secret  plotter, 
who  all  his  life  had  worked  in  hidden  ways,  feels  great 
repugnance  to  utter  a  word  about  himself  that  might 
be  made  public  on  earth.  He  turns  over  in  his  own 
mind  the^nii  and  cons  as  to  whether  Dante  is  a  spirit 
or  a  living  man.  Without  questioning  the  Poets,  he 
decides  the  matter  for  himself,  and  decides  wrongly, 
by  coming  to  the  conchision  that  both  are  spirits, 
and  that  any  secrets  he  may  utter  will  be  quite  safe. 
His  mluitive  power  of  nice  discrimination  has  left 
him. 

Poscia  che  il  foco  alquanto  ebbe  rusghiato  *' 
Al  modo  suo,  r  acuta  punta  mosse 

*  riigghiitlo  :  Compare  II.  5  and  6  of  this  Canto  : — 
"  Ne  fece  voider  gll  occhi  alia  sua  cima. 
Per  un  confuso  suon  che  fuor  n'  uscia." 
And  ibid.  13-15  ; — 

"  Cosi  per  non  aver  via  n&  foramc, 

Dal  principio  ncl  tono,  in  suo  linguaggio 
Si  convertivan  le  parole  gramc." 
And  Inf.  kx\\,  85-90  ; — 

"  Lo  maggior  como  della  fiamma  antica 
Comind6  a  erollarsi  mormorando, 
Pur  come  quella  cui  vcnto  affalica. 
Indi  la  cima  qua  e  li)  rnenando. 

Come  fosse  la  lingua  ehe  parlasse, 
Gitt6  voce  di  fuori." 
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Di  qua,  di  1{i,  e  poi  Aii  cata]  fiato;  60 

— "  S'  io  credessi  the  mia  risposla  fosse 
A  persona  chc  mai  tornasse  al  inondo, 
Qucsta  liamma  staria  senza  p'lu  scosae  : 
Ma  perocchft  giammai  di  queato  fondo* 

Non  lorno  vivo  alcun,  a'  1'  odo  il  vero,  t  65 

Scnza  lema  d'  infamia  u  rispondo. 

After  that  the  flame  had  roared  for  a  while  in  its 
peculiar  way,  it  moved  the  sharp  point  to  and  fro, 
and  then  breathed  forth  in  such  wise:  "  If  I  thought 
that  iny  answer  were  addressed  to  one  who  would 
ever  rttvirn  to  the  world,  this  flame  should  remain 
without  further  quivenngs  (i.e.  should  speak  no 
more):  but  inasmuch  as  none  ever  returned  alive 
from  this  depth— if  1  hear  the  truth — without  fear 
of  infamy  I  answer  thee. 

Benvenuto  thinks  it  worthy  of  notice  that  Count 
Guido  deliberately  refuses  to  have  his  name  men- 
tioned in  the  world,  a  thing  many  other  spirits  in 
Hell  have  eaj-erly  desired,  but  Benvenuto  omits  to 
point  out  that  none  liave  done  so,  from  the  moment 
that  the  Poets  descended  into  the  Circles  of  Fraud, 
The  last  shades  who  seem  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  remembered  on  earth  were  the  three  noble 
Florentines  mentioned  in  Inf.  xvi ;  who  on  parting 

* questo  foiido :  The  more  usual  interpretation  is  to  understand 
"  this  depth  "  to  mean  Hell,  and  very  possibly  it  does  so  ;  but 
one  cannot  help  turning  back  lo  InJ.  ix,  16,  17,  where  Dante 
asks  Virgil : — 

"  In  questo  fondo  della  trista  conca 

Uiscendc  mai  alcun  del  primo  grado  ?  " 
in  which  passage  la  tusia  toiica  (the  woeful  hollow)  means  the 
cavity  of  the  whole  of  Hell,  and  ijiuslo  fornix  the  city  of  Dis, 
which  is  the  Seventh  Circle,  an  contrasted  with  U  frimo  grado. 

t  s'  i'  ix!i)  it  vcTo :  Though  Guido  himself  was  but  newly 
arrived  in  Hell,  he  would  have  got  bis  information  frutn  his 
companions  in  tormtnl. 
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wilh  Danle.  exclaim  {],  R5) :  Fa  chr  di  not  alia  Rente 
favellc.  Contrast  lliis  with  Inf.  xviii,  46 ;  xxiv,  133- 
135  ;  and  xxxii,  94-102  ;  in  short,  one  may  sum  up  by 
saying  that  in  the  Circlesof  Incontinence  and  V'iolence 
the  shades  desire  to  be  remembered  on  earlh,  but  that 
in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  two  Circles  of  Fraud 
they  desire  concealment  and  oblivion,  Benvenuto 
thinks  Guido's  wish  to  be  forgotten  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Count  had  first  repented  of  his 
sins,  had  renounced  the  world  and  its  jiomps,  and 
had  then  relapsed  into  worse  by  returning  to  his 
ancient  frauds.  Il  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  reputation  Guido  da  Montefeltro  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  world  was  one  highly  honourable,  and 
supposing  this  story  of  his  fraudulent  counsel  given 
to  the  Pope  were  true,  which  according  to  some  is 
extremely  doubtful,  he  would  naturally  shrink  from 
having  this  dark  deed,  hitherto  unknown,  brought  to 
light. 

Guido  now  commences  his  relation,  which   con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  the  Canto. 


lo  fui  UDin  d'  arme,  e  poi  fui  cordelljero,* 

Crerfendomi,  si  cinto,  fare  ammcnda;  + 
E  certo  il  creder  mio  veniva  intero  J 


*  eordrUitro :  Sec  Murray's  A  Niw  English  Dictionary  on  Hh- 
lorical  {'riiicipiis,  s.v.  ('■ii-delitT :  "A  Franciscan  friar  of  the 
alricl  rule  :  so  called  ti  oni  Ihc  knolttd  cord  which  they  wear 
round  Ihc  waist.'' 

t  ammiuiia  :  Compare  lididinni  on  the  Purgatorio,  and  edition, 
vol.  li,  pp.  ziKi-i6j  on  the  use  ot  the  thrice- repeated  ironical  /c 
ummeiijii  (in  I'lirg.  xx,  64-69)  which  is  ineant  to  imply  ihat  Hugh 
Capet's  dcficendants,  lo  alone  for  preceding  faulls,  committed 
a  succession  of  other  faults  always  worse  and  worse. 

J  vtniva  inltro  :   By  far  the  more  general  way  of  Interpreting 
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Se  non  fosse  il  Rran  t'rcle,  a  cui  mal  prcnde,  70 

Che  mi  rimise  nclle  prime  colpe  ; 
U  come  e  quarc  voglio  m'  intenda. 

I  was  a  man  of  arms,  and  afterwards  I  wasa  Cor- 
delier {i.e.  a  Grey  Friar  f,'irded  witli  [lie  cord  of  St. 
Francis),  trusting  thus  cinctured  to  make  amends, 
and  assuredly  my  trust  was  in  process  of  being 
fulfilied,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Great  Priest 
(Boniface  VIII),  whom  may  evil  seize,  who  put 
me  back  into  my  former  errors ;  and  how,  and 
why,  I  wish  thee  to  hear  from  me. 

In  this  exordium  Guido  has  given  to  Dante  a 
brief  summary  of  what  he  has  got  to  tell  him,  He 
was  first  a  warrior,  then  a  penitent,  then  a  monk  ; 
he  had  reached  a  slate  of  salvation,  was  thrown  back 
into  sin,  and  by  the  Pope  j  he  is  now  going  to  relate 
how  it  all  came  about,  and  in  what  manner  the  sin 
was  caused.  He  first  deals  with  the  quarc.  Why 
did  the  Pope  specially  turn  to  hira  for  counsel  ? 
Because  of  his  world-renowned  craft. 

Mentrc  ch'  io  forma*  fui  d'  ossa  e  di  pnipe, 
Che  la  madre  mi  di£.  I'  operc  mie 
Non  furon  leonine,  ma  di  volpe.t 

this  IS  sarebbt  ve'iulo  intero,  se  non  fosse  itato  per  H  Gran  Prett. 
1  have  always  preferred  lo  render  it  "was  in  process  of  being 
fulfilled,"  i.f.  Guido  was  in  process  uf  expiating  his  sms  by  a 
life  of  morlifitation.  It  is  like  a  passage  at  Ihc  be^innins  of 
the  Uiad  (i,  5)  where  Homer  says  that  the  will  of  Jove  was 
bt'inj;  accomplished:  "  iiiit  fl<  riAtitro  iiovXri."  Mr.  'I'ozer 
happily  renders  vcniva  intero  "was  on  its  way  in  fulfilment." 

*Jormii :  Scartazzini  thinks  that  forma  here  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  philosophical  sense,  as  "  While  I  as  a  spirit  animated  the 
form  of  bones  and  flesh  given  to  me  by  my  mother,"  etc.  The 
human  soul  is  the  informative  principle  of  the  body. 

f  Ni'fi  furon  Uoiiiiii,  nia  di  volpi :  Dr.  Moore  {The  Academy, 
4lh  June,  i!J9J,  in  a  review)  referring  to  Inf.  *\,  22-24,  says 
that  the  fundamental  distinction  of  sins  of  violence  and  sins 
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Gli  accorgimenti  e  le  coperic  vie 

Id  scppi  tuttc;  e  EJ  menai  lor  arte, 
Ch'  al  fine  della  terra  il  suono  uscie. 

While  1  was  the  form  of  bones  and  flesh  that  my 
mother  gave  me  {i.e.  when  I  was  ahve),  my  deeds 
were  not  those  of  the  lion,  but  of  the  fox.  The 
subtle  wiles,  and  the  covert  ways,  I  knew  them 
all ;  and  so  applied  their  art,  that  to  the  far  end  of 
the  earth  the  sound  went  forth. 

Benvenuto  has  tio  doubt  whatever  that  the  report 
of  the  snare  into  which  Guido  had  drawn  the  French 
at  Forli.  and  their  subsequent  wholesale  bulcherj', 
must  have  spread  to  the  extreme  confines  of  the 
West,  from  over  the  Alps,  and  been  whirled  through 
the  whole  of  France,  where  Count  Jean  de  Apia  was 
of  great  reputation  as  a  commander,  as  were  also  his 
followers  as  doughty  men-at-arms. 

Having  thus  told  Dante  what  qualities  in  him 
would  have  made  him  a  counsellor  to  be  sought  after 
by  the  Pope,  Guido  showed  what  reasons  should 
have  prevented  him  from  jielding  to  the  Pope's  per- 
suasions to  relapse  into  sin,  namely,  that  he  had 
renounced  the  world,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  penitence. 

of  fraud  comes  directly  and  almost  vtrbatim  from  Ciccra,  Df 
Officii!,  i,  cap.  ij,  and  part  af  the  passage  quoted  h  reproduced 
in  Inf.  xxvii,  in  the  speech  of  Guido  da  Montefcllro:  "Cum 
autcm  duobus  modls,  id  est,  aut  vi  aut  fraude,  fiat  injuria; 
fraus,  quasi  vulpeculae,  \  is,  Itonia  videtur  :  ulrumque  homine 
ah'enissimum ;  scd  (raus  odio  digna  majore."  Ur.  Moure 
points  out  that  Dante  quotes  again  and  again  from  Ihc  Dt 
Officih,  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.  Scartaizini  disputes 
the  justice  of  this  sweeping  condemnation  of  Guido  by  Dante, 
and  asserts  that,  although  his  deeds  certainly  were  those  o( 
the  fox.  yet  no  one  can  in  fairness  deny  that  Ihcy  were  also  to 
a  great  entcnt  those  of  the  lion,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  ihe  moat  valiant  warriors  of  his  lime. 
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Quatido  mi  virii  giunlo  in  quclla  parlc 

Di  mia  etadc,*  ove  ciascun  ilovrcbbu  80 

Calar  le  vele  e  raccoglierlc  sarte.t 

Cid  che  pria  mi  piaceva,  allor  m'  increbbe, 
E  pentulo  e  confcsso  mi  rendel  ;  J 
Ahi  miser  lasso  ]  e  giovato  sarebbe. 

*  in  quelta  parU  Di  mia  etade :  This  means  in  the  fourth  of  the 
four  ages  which  Oanlc  (Com',  iv,  24)  assigns  In  the  life  of  mnn, 
namely,  Senility,  which  begins  when  a  man  has  attained  his 
seventieth  year.  Compare  Dante's  Camuiie  beginning  Le  dolci 
rime  tl'  anwr,  st.  7  (in  Oxfcird  Oante,  p.  295,  II.  136-139): — 
"  Pol  nella  quarta  parte  della  vita 
A  Uii)  si  rimarita, 

Contemplando  la  fine  che  I'  aspetta, 
E  benedice  li  tempi  passali." 

f  Calar  It  velt  e  ntccoglier  le  sarte  :  Compare  Conv,  iv,  28,  11.  5- 
10:  "la  nobilc  Anima  nell'  ultima  etii.  c'w&  nel  Stnio  .  .  .  ritorna 
a  Dio,  sitcome  a  quelln  porto,  ond'  ella  si  partin  quando  venne 
a  entrare  nel  marc  di  questa  vita."  And  ihiJ.  11.  15-24:  "la 
naturale  morte  &  quasi  porto  a  noi  di  lunga  navi^azione  e 
riposo.  E  ens!  come  il  buono  marinani  com'  esso  appropinqua 
a1  porto  cala  le  sue  vele  e  soavemenle  con  debile  eondutimento 
entra  in  quello  ;  cosi  noi  dovemo  calarc  le  vele  delle  nosire 
mondane  operazioni,  e  tornarc  a  Dio  con  tutlo  nostro  inlcndi- 
mento  e  cuore ;  siecM  a  quello  pnrto  si  ve^nn  con  tutta  soaviti 
e  con  tutta  pace."  And  il'iil.  II.  55  rl  seq. :  "Oh  mJKeri  e  vili 
che  Lollc  vele  alle  corrc;tc  a  qucsto  porto  :  c  Ifl  dove  dovrestc 
riposare,  per  lo  impelo  del  venlo  rompetc,  e  perdete  vol 
medesimi  13  ove  tanto  camminato.  Certo  il  cavaliere  Lanci- 
lotto  non  voile  entrare  colle  vele  alte,  nt  il  nobilisfimo  nostro 
Latino  [in  Fralicelli's  edition  Ilaliano]  Guido  Montefeltrano. 
Bene  questi  nnbili  calaron  le  vele  delle  mondani  operazioni, 
chfi  nella  loro  lunga  eti  a  religione  si  rendtro,  ogni  mondana 
diletto  e  opera  diponendo."  ■ 

I  mi  reiidei :  Beni'cnuto  interprets  this:  "  Dedicavi  me  Deo." 
Camerini :  "Mi  resi  frale."  Lord  Vernon  (Injemo)  :  "Mi  feci 
frate."  In  a  note  Lord  Vernon  explains  that  this  interpreta- 
tion was  by  Professor  Nannucci,  who  told  him  that  rcmlcni,  by 
itself,  means,  "to  become  a  monk,"  and  is  derived  from  the 
Provenijal  sc  reitJri,  and  Old  French  ioi  reiidn,  which  signified  : 
"  farsi  monaco,"  Scarta?iini  and  lilane  (neither  of  whom, 
however,  were  Italians)  interpret  it  differtntly; — 
"  rcndeni  ^fiifufu^penlersi, 
and  Ttnderti  frtn/rsso^confcssarsi." 
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When  I  saw  myself  come  to  that  period  of  my 
age,  when  every  one  ought  to  lower  the  sails  and 
gather  in  the  tackle  {i.e.  give  oneself  up  to  God), 
that  which  before  had  pleased  me,  then  gave  me 
remorse,  and  after  repentance  and  confession  1 
dedicated  myself  (to  God  by  becoming  a  friar). 
Ah  hapless  me  \  and  it  would  have  availed  ! 

"What  a  beautiful  metaphor!"  observes  Ben- 
venuto  ;  "  the  mariner  who  has  been  on  a  long  voy- 
age, must  steer  for  a  safe  harbour,  in  which  he  may 
find  rest ;  even  so  Man,  who  has  been  long  tossed 
about  upon  a  sea  of  fortune,  and  has  toiled,  that  he 
may  acquire  power,  glory  and  honour,  must  furl  the 
sails  of  earthly  glory  and  coil  down  his  ropes,  that 
is,  the  crafty  wiles  by  means  of  which  he  has  steered 
his  course  of  life  through  this  bitter  and  stormy 
world,  looking  fonvard  to  a  haven  of  eternal  rest, 
laying  out  the  anchors  of  his  hope  in  God.  must 
despise  the  world,  and  say  with  the  wise  king: 
'  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  And  mark  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  converted  sinner  is  contrition  of 
heart  ;  the  second,  oral  confession  ;  and  the  third, 
satisfaction  by  works ;  and  it  was  in  this  third  duly 
that  Guido  declares  he  was  hindered  by  Boniface, 
or  else  it  would  have  availed  him." 

Guido  now  tells  Dante  the  strange  combination  of 
events  which  brought  him  into  the  counsels  of  Boni- 
face, The  story  is  somewhat  differently  recounted 
by  the  chronicles,  but  I  prefer,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
the  version  of  Benvenuto,  which  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  that  uf  Landino.  He  says  that  in  1297  a 
grave  sedition  sprang  up  in  Rome.  Pope  Boniface 
had  contracted  a  violent  hatred  against  the  house  of 
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Colonna.  as  two  Cardinals  of  that  great  Ghibelline 
family  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  oppose  his  elec- 
tion as  Pope  from  his  being  a  Guelph.  Besides  this, 
Sciarra  di  Colonna  was  supposed  to  have  robbed  the 
Papal  collection  or  treasury  of  some  monies  {Sciarra 
de  Cohtmna  robavcral  qiiaidam  sahnan  sui  thesauri).* 
The  Pope  thereupon  ordered  the  Cardinals  to  lay 
aside  their  hats,  the  emblems  of  their  cardinalate. 
As  this  order  was  not  promptly  obeyed,  he  deprived 
the  whole  Colonna  family  of  all  their  privileges  and 
dignities.  Their  palaces  were  destroyed,  their  castles 
stormed  and  razed  to  the  ground,  or  were  given  to 
their  rivals  the  Orsini,  in  order  to  keep  up  enmity 
between  the  two  families.  He  then  issued  a  Bull 
for  a  crusade  against  them,  after  which  he  besieged 
Nepi,  of  which  he  got  possession  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Finding  himself  unable  to  capture  Praeneste 
[the  modern  Palestrina],  which  was  an  exceedingly 
strong  if  not  an  impregnable  place,  he  sent  to  beg 
Count  Guido  da  Montefeltro  to  command  the  be- 
sieging force  he  had  sent  against  it.  This  the  Count 
refused  to  do,  as  he  had  already  become  one  of  the 
Minor  Friars,  but  upon  the  Pope  asking  him  for  his 
advice  instead,  the  Count  recommended  him  to  make 
the  most  liberal  promises  to  the  beleagured  garrison, 
and  to  please  himself  about   keeping  the   promises. 

•I  cannol  help  thinking  Ihal  salmas,  corpses,  tnusl  be  a 
copyist's  error  for  jKwi'Hiti,  as  !  find  in  other  Commentaries 
thai  allusinn  is  made  to  certain  sums  of  money  havint;  been 
purloined  from  the  Pcpe's  treasury.  Tamhurini.  whose  trans- 
lation of  Benvenuin  is  beneath  contempt,  trani^lutes  ialmas 
"ccrte  mummiel"  In  modern  Italian  salmu  is  a  word  in 
general  use  for  a  corpse  ;  but  it  ia  not  found  in  that  sense  in 
the  VotaMarw  ddla  Crwsr«, 
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Acting  upon  this  counsel  Boniface  granted  a  general 
amnesty,  if  only  the  Cardinals  would  make  their  sub- 
mission to  him.  They  gave  credence  to  him,  and 
came  clad  in  sackcloth  and  prostrated  themselves 
before  him.  He  promised  to  restore  to  them  all  they 
had  lost  if  they  would  order  the  capitulation  of  Prae- 
neste.  His  demand  was  obeyed.  Praenesle  was 
given  up.  He  immediately  had  it  destroyed  and 
rebuilt  in  the  plain  below  with  the  new  name  of 
Civitd  {CiUa)  del  Papa.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
arbitrary  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  their  kinsman, 
2anni  da  Caccano,  threw  the  Cardinals  into  such 
alarm,  that  they  escaped  and  for  several  years  re- 
mained in  concealment,  until  in  due  time  Boniface 
himself  was  captured  by  those  same  artifices  with 
which  he  had  beguiled  others,  and  died  miserably  in 
consequence  of  the  bodily  and  mental  sufferings  that 
he  underwent  at  the  hands  of  Sciarra  di  Colonna. 


Lo  Principe  de"  nuovi  pBrisci,* 

Avendo  gucrra  presso  a  LatGrano,t 
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♦  Principt  de'  nimvi  Farisci :  Tommasf  o,  Scartai/ini  nnd  Di 
Siena  agree  that  Principe  jb  to  be  onderslood  in  a  double  stnsc, 
both  becauae  Pope  Boniface  was  the  bead  of  ibc  Cardinals 
and  Ecclesiastics  al  the  Koman  Court,  whom  Uante  calls 
"modern  Pharisees,"  and  also  because  Boniface  himself  was 
the  greatest  of  Phariseea,  i.e.  a  hypocrite.  Camerini  observes 
that  St.  Jerome  stigmatised  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Roman 
clergy  as  "  pharisneorum  sen.ltus." 

t  guerra  priuo  a  Lalerano :  Benvenuto,  Camerini,  and  Casini 
explain  this  as  meaning  (hat  the  Pope  had  war  in  Komc  ilsclf 
with  the  Colonnas,  whose  palaces  were  near  the  Lateran. 
Bargigi  and  others  think  that  as  Ihc  Basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran  la  called  the  Catholic  Church,  the  term  frcsso  i.<i(rri»no 
must  mean  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhooit  of  Rome  that  the 
Pope  was  waging  war  with  the  Colonnas  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Praenestc. 
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E  noo  con  Saracin,  ah  con  Giudei  ;* 
Chi  ciascun  suo  nimlco  era  Crialiano, 
E  nessuno  era  stato  avinccr  Acri, 
NS  mtTcalanle  in  terra  di  Soldano  ; 

The  Prince  of  ihe  modern  Pharisees,  having  war 
near  the  Lateran,  and  not  with  Saracens  nor  with 
Jews ;  for  every  enemj'  of  his  was  Christian,  and 
none  had  been  to  conquer  Acre,  nor  to  IrafTick  in 
the  Soldan's  territorj'. 

Acre  was  the  last  stronghold  that  remained  to  th 
Christians   after   the   Crusades,    and    in    i2gi    was 
[■etaken  by  the  Pagan  Saracens  with  the  aid  of  the 
renegade  Jews  and   the    Christian   merchants   wh 
treacherously   supplied    them   with    provisions   and 
munitions  of  war  (G.  Villani,  vii,  145). 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  in  the  lines  that  follow, 
three  conditions  are  mentioned  as  wholly  incom- 
patible with  warlike  prnceedings ;  as  regards  the 
Pope,  his  position  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  his 
sacred  calling;  and  as  regards  Count  Guido,  the 
habit  of  St.  Francis,  which  in  times  gone  by  had 
been  an  emblem  of  real  abstinence.  ■ 

N£  sDTTiLiio  oDi^io,  n^  ordini  sanri 

Guard6  in  s6,  ni  in  me  quel  capesttn  t 
Che  soica  far  li  suoi  cinti  piu  macri. 

•  Hon  can  SareetH,  ni  can  Giudei :  The  war  in  which  Boniface  1 
WBH  engaged  was  not  for  ^eat  In  the  cause  of  religion,  but  WiAf 

for  his  own  personal  inlerests. 

+  capestni :   Compare  Par,  xi,  85-87  : — 
"  Indi  sen  va  quel  padres  e  maestro 

Con  la  sua  donna,  c  con  quella  famiglia 
Che  Rii  legava  I'  umile  capestro." 
And  Par.  xii.  i^O'ijz  ;^ 

"  Illuminato  cd  Augustin  son  quici, 

Che  fur  dei  primi  scalzi  poverclll, 
Che  nel  capeslro  a  Dio  si  fero  amici." 
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Neither  his  exalted  office,  nor  his  Holy  Orders  did 
he  regard  in  himself,  nor  in  me  thai  cord  which 
used  to  render  those  begirt  with  it  more  emaciated. 

The  old  Commentators  believed  that  Count  Guido's 
repentance  had  been,  up  to  a  certain  time,  very  real. 
Benvenuto  observes  that  he  would  seem,  beyond  a 
doubt,  to  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf;  for  he  donned 
the  garb  of  a  Minor  Friar  with  deep  devotion,  humbly 
conforming  to  the  rule,  and  patiently  enduring 
poverty.  He  was  to  be  seen  publicly  begging  his 
bread  in  Ancona,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 
Benvenuto  says  that  he  had  heard  many  things 
about  him,  which  might  really  have  made  one  hope 
that  he  had  won  his  salvation.  The  Anonimo 
Fiorentino  records  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  going 
to  Fano,  and  in  his  deep  contrition  mounted  the  ass 
of  one  who  travelled  that  way  :  he  patiently  bore  all 
the  insulting  remarks  that  were  levelled  at  him,  but 
as  he  was  entering  Fano,  a  number  of  asses  standing 
by  the  entrance  of  the  town  began  to  bray.*  and  the 
bystanders  to  laugh ;  whereupon  the  Count,  for  all 
that  he  was  a  friar,  lost  his  temper,  and  said : 
"  There  was  a  time  when  I  have  been  round  Fano 
with  more  hundreds  of  mounted  men-at-arms  than 
there  are  asses  here;  "  and  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
as  long  as  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  had  always 
been  a  standing  menace  to  Romagna. 

The  better  to  describe  the  way  in  which  the  proud 


*One  must  have  lived  In  the  South  of  Italy  to  realise  fully 
the  vividness  of  this  description.  The  brayms  of  some  un- 
happy donkey  would  inevitably  be  chunked  into  a  plaintive 
grunt,  on  its  being  battered  about  the  head  with  a  heavy  stick 
by  its  gentle  owner. 
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Pope  came  as  a  suppliant  to  entreat  counsel  from 
him,  a  poor  friar,  Guido  da  Montffeltro  compares  it 
to  a  tradition  (based  upon  the  famous  forgery  of  the 
ninth  Centurj'  known  as  the  False  Decretals),  which 
represented  Constantine  appealing  to  Pope  Sylvester,- 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  cavern  on  Mount  Soracte, 
to  heal  him  of  the  leprosy  with  which  God  had 
smitten  him  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Sylvester  healed  the  Emperor,  and  converted  him  to 
Christianity,  receiving  in  recompense  the  famous 
Donatio  Cutistantini,  a  tradition  which  though  per- 
fectly baseless,  was  believed  In  by  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Ma  come  Constantin  chiese  Silvestro* 

Dentro  Siratci  a  guarir  della  IcbbrE,t  gf 


*Silveslro:  This  is  Pope  Sylvester  I  (3i4-i35  '■  "  Pore e  que 
la  lois  des  crcstiens  estoil  navelemcnt  venue,  si  que  li  un 
ealoient  en  doute  et  li  autre  mescreanl.  avint  il  par  maintea 
foiz  que  li  empcreor  et  li  aulre  qui  governoient  les  vilea 
faisoient  granz  persecutions  as  creslicns,  el  lor  (aisoient  sofrir 
divers  tormenji.jusques  au  tens  que  Constantins  li  Maigne  fu 
cmperereii  et  Silvcstres  fu  eveiiqueG  ct  apotitolles  de  Kome. 
...  Or  avitil  chose  que  Silvestres  o  grant  compaJgnie  de 
crcstiens  s'  en  esloient  foi  sor  unc  haute  montaigne  pour 
eschuer  les  persecutions;  et  Consianlins  II  cmpereres,  qui 
catoient  malade  d*  utie  lepre,  1'  envoia  querre,  car,  k  ce  que  on 
disoit  de  lui  el  de  ses  anccHlres,  11  voloit  oir  son  conseil.  Et 
tanl  ala  la  chose  que  SiKeslrcs  le  baptisa  selonc  la  loj  dea 
cresliens,  et  monda  dc  sa  leprc.  Lors  maintenanl  devint  il 
crestiena  o  louz  les  siens ;  et  por  essaucier  le  non  Jhesu  Crist 
docta  il  sainlc  Egliae,  et  li  dona  toutes  les  emperiaus  dignitea, 
Et  ce  fu  fait  I'an  de  1'  incarnation  Jhesu  Crist,  tec.  XJixiij.  anz  ; 
et  jk  cstoit  trovie  la  salute  croi^.  i.  po  devant.  Lors  s'  en  ala 
Cnniilanlins  en  Constantinoble,  laqucle  est  par  son  <ion  ainBt 
apelfe,  qui  premiere ment  avoit  it  non  Bisance,  et  lint  1' empire 
de  Grcce,  lequel  ne  souzmist  mie  as  apostoiles  selone  ce  que  ii 
fist  celui  de  kome."     (Brunetto  Latini,  Trisor,  i.  87). 

ililibrc  for  Icbbra :  Nnnnucci  {Ttonc.  Nomi,  p.  54}  obicrvi 
that  the  early  Italians  tried  to  make  the  terminations  of  fern 
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^^P  Benvenuto  remarks  that  Boniface  was  intoxicated 

^^       with  anger  and  malice.     Lana  uses  the  same  words, 
Buti  says  the  words  were  full   of  wickedness,  and 


P 


Cnsl  mi  chiese  questi  per  maestro* 
A  t;uarlr  dclia  sua  supcrba  fcbbrc: 

Domandommi  conslglio,  ed  io  tacctli, 
Perchi  le  sue  parole  parver  ebbre.t 

But  as  Constantine  besought  Sylvester  within 
Soracte  to  cure  him  of  the  leprosy,  so  did  he  (the 
Pope)  beseech  me  as  a  physician  to  cure  him  of 
the  fever  of  his  arco^ance  {i.e.  to  tjratify  his  heated 
desire  of  revenging  himself  upon  the  Colonnas) : 
he  asked  of  me  counsel,  and  I  kept  silence,  because 
his  words  seemed  drunken. 


nine  nouns  of  the  first  declension  conform  to  those  of  the  third 
and  fifth  which  ended  in  c,  so  as  to  make  e  the  termination  of 
all  feminine  nouns,  and  thus  they  wrote  alt  for  \tla  ;  Umpre  for 
tcmpra  ;  forlum  {ar  fi'rtuna,  etc. 

*  macilrii :  This  word  in  its  primary  sense  means  an  expert 
in  anything,  whether  trade,  or  science,  or  art,  or  handicraft; 
it  also  signifies  a  shepherd,  a  pilot,  or  a  tamer  of  wild  beasts. 
Many  of  the  old  Commentators,  notably  Buti,  who  is  followed 
by  Fraticclli,  Tommasfo,  Camerini  and  Scartazzini,  interpret 
it  ttiedico,  Di  Siena  &ays  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  by 
Sacchetti,  I.asca,  and  by  more  than  a  hundred  of  Ihe  early 
writers.  In  Hoccaccio,  Deram.  Giorn.  viii,  Nov.  g,  the 
word  js  used  Ihrnughout  the  novel  in  speaking  of  MacMro 
Simone  Mtdico;  ■'[!  maestro,  la  cui  scien^a  nnn  si  stendeva 
Torse  piQ  ollrc  che  il  medicare  i  faneiulli  del  laltime  [i.e.  milk- 
triisl],"  etc. 

See  also  Guido  Cavalcanti,  San.  vi:— 
''  E  porto  nello  core  una  Icrita 

Che  si  conduca  sol  per  maestria 
Che  sia  com'  cgli  4  morto  aperto  segno" 
Tommas6o,  Camerini  and  Scartazzini  agree  that  maestro  must 
be  taken  here  in  a  double  sense,  lirsC  that  Guido  was  an  expert 
i»  deviiiii^  slrala^tms,  and  secondly,  that  the   Pope  applied  to 
him  as  a  medical  txpert  to  heal  him  of  his  fever  of  arrogance. 
i parole  ,   .  .  ebbn:  Compare  Tibullus,  3  F.lt^.  vi,  35,  j6; — 
"  Ncc  bene  mendaci  risus  componitur  ore ; 

Nee  bene  sollicitis  ebria  verba  GonanI," 
II.  CC2 
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that  Guido  held  his  peace,  as  the  Pope  seemed  as 
one  drunk  with  wine. 

The  Pope,  on   perceiving  Guide's  reticence,  and 

his  obvious  reluctance  to  advise  him,  proceeded  to 
remove  his  scruples,  promising  him  absolution  be- 
forehand for  any  sin  he  might  commit. 

E  poi  mi  disse  :  '  Tuo  cor  non  sospctti :  •  too 

Finor  I'  assolvn,  e  lu  m'  insegna  fare 
Si  tome  Pencstrino  in  terra  geiti. 
Lo  ciel  jioss'  io  serrare  c  disserrare.t 

Come  tu  sai ;  per6  son  due  le  chiavi, 
Cht  il  mid  antecessor  J  non  ebbe  care,' 

*  Tuo  cornon  sospttii :  Boniface,  on  receivinR  no  reply,  per- 
ceived ihiit  his  parok  ehhre  had  scandalised  Guido,  an  he  re- 
assured him  by  saying:  "Let  not  your  soul  dread  that  it  is 
goinjj  to  fall  into  sin."  Sospcllo  is  used  by  Dante  lo  express 
doubts  and  fears.     Compare  Inf.  v,  izg:— 

"Soli  eravamo  e  senza  alcun  sospetto." 
In  Inf.  iii,  14,  15,  sasptllo,  fear,  is  put  in  conjunction  with  vH(d, 
cowardice,  when  Virgil  says  to  Dante: — 

'■  Qui  si  convien  lasciare  ogni  sospetto  ; 
Ogni  villi  convien  che  qui  sia  morta." 

+  1,0  eicl  po!Ss'  io  urrari  c  dUstrrarc  Biiniface  was  quoting 
Scripture,  Compare  Mall,  xv'i,  19:  "And  I  will  give  unto 
thcL>  the  kfys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  Ihou 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  he  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever 
thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shalt  be  loosed  in  heaven."  And 
Rtv.  iii,  7  :  "These  things  sailh  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true, 
he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no  man 
shuttcth  ;  and  shullelh,  and  no  man  openeth." 

I  ii  mill  ai\tccfssiir :  Meaning  Cclestine  V,  whom,  with  what 
Tommas^o  stigmatises  as  diabolical  irony,  Boniface  accuses 
of  having  renounced  the  Papacy,  and  thus  shown  that  he  set 
small  value  on  the  keys  of  Heaven.  On  the  real  truth  of  this 
stalemenl,  Bargigi  writes:  "  Dittro  la  renunzia/ionc  fatta  da 
Ccleslino  quinio  con  grande  asluzla  seppc  tencr  modo  che  fu 
elctto  esso  alia  somma  dignilai  papale.  ed  iniquissimamente  fece 
reslringere  Celeslino  in  prigione  nel  Castello  di  Sulmona,  ovc 
non  visKe  molto.  La  qual  cosa  malignamenle  fece  per  poter 
pii  aicuramcntc  riversore  il  mondo  a  modo  suo  senjra  limore, 
che  Celestino  mai  piu  potcsse  aspirare  al  papato."  Sec  also 
note  on  [n/,  iii,  59;  vol.  i,  p.  g6. 
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And  then  he  said  to  me:  '  Let  not  thy  heart  mis- 
give thee;  from  this  moment  1  absolve  thee,  and 
do  thou  teach  me  so  to  contrive  that  I  may  hurl 
down  Paksirina  to  the  ground.  1  have  the 
power,  as  thou  knowest,  both  to  close  and  to 
open  Heaven;  for  which  puqiose  two  are  the 
keys  (committed  to  me)  which  my  predecessor 
held  not  dear.' 

As  Pope,  Boniface  could  admit  into  Heaven,  or 
exclude  trom  it,  whomsoever  he  pleased,  according 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  to  exercise  the 
privilege  conferred  upon  St.  Peter  by  Our  Lord. 
According  to  Dean  Plumptre  the  words  imply:  (r) 
that  the  claim  to  absolve  by  anticipation  was  not 
unknown;  and  (2)  that  Dante,  as  a  theologian, 
rejected  it  as  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the 
Faith. 

Guido  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  yielded  to  the 
Pope's  persuasions,  which  moreover,  he  hints,  were 
of  so  cogent  and  authoritative  a  nature,  that  it  would 
probably  have  cost  him  his  life  or  his  liberty  to  have 
resisted  them. 

Allor  mi  pinser  gli  argomcnti  gravi  * 

La  've  i1  tacer  mi  fu  a^■^■iso  il  peggio, 
E  dissi :  '  Padre,  da  che  tu  mi  lavi 


*  argomenti  gravi :  Dante  represents  Count  Guido  to  us  as 
fluctuating  between  the  fear  of  fallinR  into  sin  by  G'ving  fraudu- 
lent counsel  to  the  Pope,  and  that  of  disobeying  his  Pontifical 
authority  in  not  at  once  bending  in  reverence  lo  the  holy  Keys 
(in  rivennza  ddlc  lomnie  thiavi).  Guido  thnught  the  first  danger 
was  great,  but  the  setond  greater:  and  deluded  himBeH  into  a 
false  security  from  Ihc  absolution  given  him  beforehand,  and 
we  are  left  lo  infer  that  in  this  false  security  he  lived  during 
the  rest  of  hi.s  life  in  a  dream,  from  which  he  was  only  rudely 
awakened  by  the  reality  nf  finding  that  the  Ticnd  had  triumphed 
over  St.  Francis  in  Ihc  contention  for  his  soul.  Not  even  did 
the  influence  of  St.  Francis,  the  Seraphiu  l->thcr  (Fitr.  xi,  J7), 
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Di  quel  pcccato,  ov"  io  mo  cader  (icRgiti, 

Lunga  promessa  con  I'  attender  cnrto  *  tto 

Ti  farS  trionfar  t  ncll'  alio  segKio.' 

Then  did  his  weigKtj'  arguments  impel  me  to  that 
point  where  to  be  silent  seemed  to  me  to  be  ihe 
worst  counsel,  and  1  said:  'Father,  since  thou 
doat  cleanse  me  from  that  sin  into  which  I  now 
must  fall,  (this  is  my  adviee),  Long  promise  with 
short  keeping  will  make  thee  triumph  on  the  High 
Seat.' 

Although  many  have  suggested  doubts  as  to  the 
historical  accuracy  of  this  story  as  told  by  Dante, 
Scartazzini  is  of  opinion  that  such  doubts  are  void 
of  all  foundation.  The  anecdote  is  related  by  Vlllani 
(viii,  li);  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chronicon  Francisci 
Pipini  {ap.  Muratori,  Rcrum  llalkartim  Scriptorcs,  vol. 
ix,  p.  741) ;  and  the  fact  remains  that  Boniface  fol- 
lowed the  fraudulent  counsel. 

Machiavelli  (Principe,  cap.  xviii)  heartily  endorses 
the  counsel  given  by  Guido  :  "  Quanto  sia  laudabile 
in  un  principe  mantenere  la  fede  e  vivere  con  Jnte- 

ava.il  to  save  nne  of  his  FolUiwers  from  perdllinn,  Dante  evi- 
dently wished  to  show  of  how  little  value  in  his  eslimalion 
was  the  super.slilious  belief  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ihc 
mere  donning  the  habil  of  St.  I-'rancis  could  be  sufficient  to 
save  a  snul.  If  Guido  had  not  been  fully  persuaded  of  the 
eRicacy  of  the  Pope's  absolution,  he  would  have  oblained  it 
anew  after  due  contrition  and  penitence. 

*  iiltender  ciirto .-  One  of  the  significations  of  the  verb  iilUndm 
in  the  diclLonaries  is  that  nf  muntaitr  lii  pri'tmssu.  Thi:  short 
{cortul  performance  (if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  Ihe  non- 
fulfilment,  but  an  only  partial  keeping  of  faith  to  the  engage- 
ment taken.  The  people  of  Palestrina  are  said  to  have  received 
absolution  before  they  were  destroyed. 

t  Ti  JarCi  trwnfar :  There  is  a  terrible  irony  in  ihesf  words, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  lasl  humiliations  that  Boniface  himself 
aulTered  at  the  hands  of  the  Colonna,  and  which  moved  evcif 
Dante  to  pity.     (See  I'urg.  xjt,  86  ci  scq.). 
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griljk.  e  non  con  astuzia,  ciascunu  lo  intende.  Non- 
dimanco  si  vede  per  espencnza  ne"  nostri  tempi 
quelli  principi  aver  fatto  gran  cose  che  della  fede 
hanno  tenuto  poco  conto,  e  che  hanno  saputo  con 
r  astuzia  aggirare  i  cervclli  degli  uomini.  ed  alia 
fine  hanno  superato  quelli  che  si  sono  fondati  in  su 
la  lealti." 

The  end  of  the  dark  tale  is  at  hand,  and  we  learn 
that  retribution  fell  heavily  upon  the  poor  sinner, 
who  survived  his  relapse  but  one  short  year. 

Francesco  venne  *  poi,  com'  iu  fui  morto. 
Per  mc ;  ma  un  dc'  neri  Cherubinj  t 
Gli  diBse :  '  Non  portar ;  non  mi  far  torto. 

Venir  se  nc  dee  giQ  tra'  miei  mcschini,  J  1 15 

PerehS  diede  il  consic'io  frodolente, 


*  FraHUseo  vmtu:  Professor  Norton  re  mark  a  that  St.  Francis 
came  for  Guido's  soul,  as  that  of  one  of  the  brethren  of  his 
Order. 

+  no  tie'  ii{ri  Chcruhini  :  The  A  •wnimii  FiiiTcnlinn  says  that 
there  are  nine  Orders  of  Anj,'els,  and  some  of  each  Order  fell 

twith  Luciler]  into  Hell;  and  each  Order  has  its  special  atlri- 
lUles.  These  Cherubim,  who  hold  the  second  rank  among  the 
Angels,  possess  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  meaninf;  of  the 
Scriptures,  although  they  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  them. 
Compare  Inf.  xxiii,  130-132:  — 

"Onde  nni  ambo  e  due  possiamo  uscirci 
Scnza  costringer  defili  anyeli  neri, 
Che  vcgnan  d   esto  fondo  a  dipartirci." 
Moore   questions   some   of   each    Order   having   fallen.      See 
Gardner,  Tlii  Ten  [faivins,  p.  24.      Sumnia,  i.  63.      Seraphim 
and  possibly  Thrones  exempt. 

I  meschini  is  "ser\'ants,  minions."    Compare  Inf.  ix,  43,  where 
Dante  calls  the  Furies  the  handmaidens  of  Proserpine : — 
"  E  quei,  che  ben  conobbe  ie  mcsehine 

Delia  retina  dell'  eterno  pianto,"  etc. 

And  see  my  note  on  that  passage  in  Vol.  i,  p.  303,     Compare 
Vila  Nuova,  ^  ix,  Sonnet  v,  II.  44-49;— 
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Dal  quale  in  qua*  stato  gli  snno  a'  crini; 
Ch'  assolver  non  si  pu6  chi  oon  si  pcntc, 
NS  pentcre  e  volere  insieme  puossi.t 
Per  la  contradiiion  che  nol  consente.'  J  i 


"  Cavfllcando  1'  altr'  ier  per  un  cammino, 
Pcnsosa  dell'  andar,  che  mi  sgradia, 
Trovai  Amor  in  mezzo  della  via.  l| 

In  abito  leggier  di  peregrino. 
Nella  scmbianza  mi  parea  meschino 
Come  avesse  pcrduto  signoria." 
PratJcclli  interprets  mcsthiiio  as  a  slave  in  both  passages. 

*  Dal  quale  in  qua,  ct  seq. ;  The  signification  of  ihe  sentence 
is:  "Dili  flufl/f  consiclit!  in  qua,  i.e.  Jal  qimU  tempo,  che  diede 
tal  consiglio  infiro  ad  ora,  slain  gU  so)io  ai  crini,  i.e.  "close  to 
his  hair,  so  that  when  the  moment  came,  1  might  calch  him 
by  it  (acciuffarlo]  so  thai  he  should  not  escape  me."  (Di 
Siena).  Compare  in  the  epistle  nf  Jiide  the  contention  between 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  the  Devil  for  the  body  of  Moses. 
In  Readings  on  Ihe  Puri;altirio  (znd  ed.).  Vol.  i,  pp.  t86,  187,  it 
was  pointed  out  in  reference  lo  Ptirg.  v,  100-108,  the  wonderful 
contrast  between  the  deaths  of  the  father,  Guide,  and  the  son, 
Buoncontc  da  Montefeltro.  The  former  lost  his  soul  for  a 
single  word  of  evil  counsel  which  annulled  all  the  fruits  of  his 
penitence,  and  St.  Francis  was  constrained  to  allow  the  Demon 
to  gain  ihe  contest.  In  the  case  of  the  snn,  but  one  single  sigh 
breathed  forth  to  the  Virfiin  at  the  moment  of  death  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Angel  of  God,  and  the  balHed 
Demon  had  to  be  content  to  vent  his  rage  upon  the  lifeless 
body.  This  kind  of  contention  is  not  uncommon  in  Medieval 
Art 

+  Ni  pentere  i  voltrc  insieme  {•uossi :  Compare  De  Mon.  iii,  8, 
11.  47-4g:  "Posset  enim  solvere  me  non  poenitentcm,  quod 
etiam  facere  ipse  Deus  non  posset."  See  also  Moore,  StuJies 
in  Daiile,  ii,  p.  74. 

J  Per  l<i  conCradi^io'i  ehe  nol  amsente :  Di  Siena  points  out  the 
force  of  the  fiendish  dialectic  I  No  one  can  be  absolved  from 
a  sin  unless  he  has  repented  of  it :  Guido  could  not  assuredly 
repent  by  anticipation  of  Ihe  Kin  which  he  had  the  will  in  his 
soul  to  commit,  and  did  commit :  therefore  the  absolution  was 
null  and  void,  and  he  died  in  sin.  Man  repents  of  what  he 
would  not  willingly  have  done:  but  lo  repent  of  a  trespass 
and  to  will  to  trespass  is  the  same  as  repenting  and  not 
repenting  at  the  same  time:  which  involves  a  contradiction. 
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{St.)  Krancia  came  for  idc  afterwards,  as  soon  as  I 
was  dead,  but  one  of  the  black  Cherubim  (inter- 
posing) said  to  him  :  '  Bear  him  not  away  ;  defraud 
me  not.  He  has  got  to  come  down  among  my 
miriiona,  because  he  gave  the  fraudulent  counsel, 
from  which  time  I  have  been  (clutching)  at  his 
hair.  For  he  who  does  not  repent  cannot  be 
absolved,  nor  is  it  possible  to  repent  and  to  will 
at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  contradiction 
which  allows  it  not' 

The  unhappy  being  recalls  to  mind  his  agony  at 
the  moment  of  realising  his  eternal  perdition,  and 
the  exultation  of  the  Demon  that  his  logic  had  pre- 
vailed over  the  arguments  of  St,  Francis. 

O  me  dolentel  come  mi  riscossi,* 

Quando  mi  prese,  dicendomi :  '  Forse 
Tu  non  pcnsavi  ch'  io  loicot  fossi.' 

Ah  wretched  me  I  how  I  reawakened  (r.^.  how  my 
eyes  were  suddenly  opened)  when  he  seized  me, 
saying  lo  me  ;  •  Perchance  thou  didst  not  imagine 
that  1  was  a  logician  I ' 


*  mi  risrassi :  The  more  usual  translation  is :  "  how  I  shud- 
dered," which  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  riscuoitrsi.  I  prefer 
another  meaning,  g'^^"  '"  'he  I'Mabolario  dclla  Cruica 
(Manuizi),  and  adopted  by  Di  Siena,  namely  mi  dtstai.  i.e.  I 
awoke,  my  eyes  were  opened  lo  my  delusion  in  having  put 
faith  in  that  falne  absolution.  It  was  the  re-awakening  of  ihc 
intelleclual  faculties  o(  Guido  from  the  lethargic  illusion  which 
prevented  his  discerning  the  error  in  which  he  had  been  living. 
It  was  the  Devil's  logic  that  aroused  him,  and,  made  him 
really  understand  for  the  first  lime  that  he  was  lost.  Compare 
Purg.  ix,  34- J9 ;— 

Non  ultrimenti  Achille  ai  riscosse 

Gli  occhi  svegliati  rivolgendo  in  giro, 
!i  non  sappiendo  1i)  dove  i-i  fosse, 
Quando  la  madre  da  Chiron  a  t^chiro 

Tralugo  lui  dnrmendo  in  Ie  sul-  braccia, 
Lk  onde  poi  li  Greci  il  dipartipq.'' 
fhicii :  Compare  hico  in  Cunv,  iv,  lo,  I.  jg. 
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There  is  little  more  for  Guido  to  tell  Dante.  The 
Demon's  action  is  exceedingly  prompt,  and  the 
routine  of  Hell  has  little  variation,  except  that  even 
in  Minos  [quel  conoscitor  dcUe  peccala)  the  enormity  of 
Gtiido's  crime  would  seem  to  have  aroused  especial 
indignation. 

A  Minis  mi  porto  :  e  qutuli  attorse 

Otio  volte  la  coda  al  doaso  duro,  I2j 

E,  poi  chc  per  gran  rabbia  la  >ii  morse, 
Disse  :  'Qucsli  e  dei  rci  del  foco  furo:  '• 
Perch'  io  IS  dove  vedi  Hon  perdulo, 
E  si  veslito  andando  mi  rancuio." — 

To  Minos  he  bore  nie  :  and  he  round  his  stubborn 
back  eight  times  did  coil  his  tail,  and  then  when 
from  great  fury  he  had  bitten  it,  said  :  ■  This  is 
one  of  the  sinners  of  the  fire  which  conceals  its 
prey  {lit.  thievish) ' :  wherefore  I,  where  thou  seest, 
am  lost,  and  going  thus  attired,  1  bemoan  me." 

Guido's  story  is  now  told.  He  has  no  wish  to  be 
recalled  to  memory,  and  as  he  utters  his  last  mourn- 
ful words,  he  hurries  away,  while  the  Poets  pass  on 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge  overhanging  the  ntxiBulgia. 

Quand'  c^^li  cbbe  11  t^un  dir  com!  compiulo,  130 

I.a  fiamma  doiorandot  si  panio 

*fo€o  furo :  Trisalno  in  his  paraphrase  explains  this : 
"costuiiuno  del  dannati  ad  cnlrarc  nella  fiamma  occulta- 
trice, '  i.e.  the  fire  which  hides  its  prey.  Compare/i(r(o  in  Inf. 
xnvi,  40-42:-- 

"  Tal  ai  movea  ciascuna  per  la  gola 

Del  fosso,  che  nessuna  mostra  11  fiirlo, 
Ed  "gni  fiamma  un  peccatore  invola." 
My  note  on   thai   passaijc  explains /Mrfo  as   "the  thing  con- 
cealed," as  in   Racine's  Athalu,  Act  i,  ac.  1,  where  the  words 
"  Heureuji  lar^in  [happy  theft]  "  is  applied  to  younf;  King  Joash 
who  had  been  hidden  and  preserved  by  Princess  J ehosheba. 

idutorando:  Benvenuto  thinks  the  thief  cause  of  Guido's 
anguish  was  the  thought  of  how  little  all  his  wisdom  and  craft 
had  availed  him. 
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Torcendo  c  dibattendo  il  corno  acuto.* 
Noi  passammo  oltre,  ed  io  c  il  Duca  mio, 

Su  per  lo  scogliot  infino  in  sull'  allr'  arco 
Che  copre  l1  fosso,  in  che  si  paga  il  fio  [  135 

A  quei  chc  scammettcndo  acquistan  carco.  ij 

When  he  had  thus  completed  his  tale,  the  llame 
in  anguish  speeded  away,  twisling  and  tossing 
its  sharp  horn.  We  passed  onward,  both  my 
Guide  and  I,  up  alony  the  bridleway  until  (we 
were)  on  the  next  arch  that  spans  the  fosse  in 
which  the  penalty  is  paid  by  those  who,  through 
sowing  discord,  accumulate  a  burden  (of  guilt 
that  has  to  be  expiated). 

*  dibalttiulo  il  eorxK  acuto  •  The  recital  of  the  story  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  greatly  increased  his  suiTerings. 

■^  uogiio --  It  must  not  be  forjijotlen  that  the  Poets  have  re- 
mained ail  Ihis  time  standing  on  the  arch  of  the  same  bridge 
from  which  they  had  listened  to  the  tale  o(  Ulysses. 

I  Ji  paga  il  fio  :  Compare  Pur)-,  xi,  S8  :■ — 

'■  Di  lal  superbia  qui  si  paga  il  fio." 
Donkin  (Et^'molvgicot  Diiliunary)  shows  ihBt_ri'i  has  its  equiva- 
lents in  many  old  languages,  too  numerous  to  quote.  It  is  the 
Lombard  ^H  in /ii<*fr-yiH»i  patrimony.  O.H.G./i*ii /■■An  {fccui), 
.  .  .  English  Jtf  :  Scotch  feu  ;  l-Ic.  From  fiu  jut  came  the 
L.L. /(jirfiim /oiJrinr  (in  the  ninth  century),  In  modern  Italian  it 
is  only  used  in  the  phrase  pagiirc,  or  siuntarc  il  fio,  to  pay  the 
penalty  ;  and  Uiick,  or  uvcre  mfiu,  signifies  to  have  or  possess 
anything  without  being  absolutely  master  of  it. 

g  siiiirt »![■/((« rfo  flfijiii.itflH  carca :  Scartazzini  says  that  a  load 
or  cargo  is  usually  accumulated  by  packing  together  {coriinul- 
tcndo),  but  the  doomed  in  the  nem  boli;\a  accumulate  their  load 
of  sin  by  separating,  disuniting  [scomnuUendo),  and  the  more 
they  separate  and  disunite,  the  greater  burden  do  Ihcy  accu- 
mulate. 

This  applies  as  much  to  those  who  disintegrated  their  native 
country,  or  the  portions  of  it  that  should  have  remained  united, 
as  to  tho^e  who  by  guilty  machinations  severed  Iricndahips. 
The  former  class,  however,  would  seem  to  be  more  deserving 
of  bting  punished  as  'i  raitors  in  Antenora. 


pND  OF  CANTO  XXVII. 
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CANTO  XXVIII. 

THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (COKTINUKIJ)— THE  NINTH  BOI.GIA  : 
THE  SCHISMATICS  AND  FOMENTERS  OF  ClVII,  DISCORD 
—MAHOMET  AND  ALI— FRA  DOLCINO— PIER  DA  MEDI- 
CINA— CURIO— MOSCA  DE'  LAMBERTI-BERTRAND  DE 
BORN. 


Full  of  horror  are  the  sights  which  Dante  has  to 
witness  in  this  Canto.  His  yearning  after  a  United 
Empire,  in  which  the  Spiritual  Rule  should  be  under 
the  Pope,  and  the  Temporal  Rule  under  the  Emperor, 
both  governing  hand  in  hand  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind with  a  twin  beneficent  sovereignty,  made  him 
visit  with  unsparing  rigour  all  who  by  their  factions 
and  feuds,  by  their  jealousies  and  self-seeking,  had 
sought  to  impede  union  in  public,  to  sow  dissensions 
or  breed  scandals  in  private,  or  had  propagated 
schisms.  His  feelings  on  this  subject  can  best  be 
understood  if  one  reads  his  noble  outburst  of  indig- 
nation against  the  feuds  of  Italy  in  the  Sixth  Canto 
of  the  Purgatorio. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 
In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  21,   Dante  de- 
scribes in  a  general  way  the  terrible  penalty  of  the 
Schismatics. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  Z2  to  ver.  6;5,  Dante  sees 
the  shades  of  Mahomet  and  his  kinsman  Ali,  both 
horribly  mutilated  ;  and  from  the  former  he  learns 
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the  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  sow  dis- 
sension. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  64  to  ver,  102,  Dante 
is  addressed  by  the  shade  of  Pier  da  Medrcina.  a 
Bolognese,  who  predicts  the  assassination  of  two 
worthy  citizens  of  Fano  by  the  wicked  Malatestino 
of  Rimini. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  103  to  ver.  142.  Dante 
has  some  conversation  with  Mnsca  de'  Lamberti  of 
Florence,  and  with  Bertrand  de  Born  of  Perigueux 
in  Gascony. 

Division  I. — At  the  end  of  the  last  Canto,  after  the 
hurried  departure  of  the  flame  containing  the  spirit 
of  Guido  da  Montefeltro,  we  saw  that  the  Poets  con- 
tinued their  way  until  they  found  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  llie  next  bridge.  They  had  been  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch  over  the  Eighth  Bo/g»«.  They 
would  seem  to  have  descended  the  slope,  walked  along 
the  causeway  that  crossed  the  rampart,  and  then  to 
have  ascended  the  ninth  bridge,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  which  Dante  begins  this  Canto. 

He  sees  below  him  human  forms  with  everj'  sort  of 
wounds  and  mutilations  that  a  sword  can  inflict.  The 
victims  are  they  who  in  life,  by  mischief-making,  dis- 
seminating strife,  and  causing  schisms,  have  divided 
and  separated  all  that  Divine  Love  has  joined  to- 
gether and  united.  Their  penalty  is  analogous  to 
their  offence.  They  have  to  pass  in  turns  before  one 
of  the  Demons,  who  with  a  sharp  sword  administers 
to  each  a  stroke  so  terrible,  thai  the  whole  Bolgia  is 
like  a  batlleheld.  Dante  is  at  a  loss  how  to  give  an 
adequate  description  of  the  horrors  of  the  spot. 
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Chi  pnria  mai  pur  con  parole  scioltc  * 

Dicer  t  dtl  sanKuc  e  clelle  piaghc  appicno, 
Ch'  i'  ora  vidi,  per  narrar  piu  volte  ? 

Ogni  lingua  per  certo  verria  meno  J 

Per  lo  nostra  sermone  |j  e  per  la  mcnte  || 


•  paroU  scioitc  :  This  means  Prose.  "  Parole  scioltc  vagliono 
Parnlc  non  nbbligate  alia  rima  o  al  verso,  Prosa,  Lat.  solula 
oruliti."  (Gran  nWionario,  s.v.  sciollo,  Ij  12).  Compare  Miche- 
langelo Buonarroti  il  Giovane,  La  FUm,  Ginrr.  v,  Acl  iv, 
BC.  3:- 

"  In  quella  guisa  che  'I  parlare  sciolto 
(Ch'  10  intendo  per  prosa), 
Riceve  da'  periodi  maggiori 
Mai^gior  lo  slil." 
Ovid  (Trhl.  iv,  lo,  21-^4)  describes  how,  dissuaded  by  his  father 
from  attempting  to  write  poetry,  he  took  lo  prose  :  — 

"  Saepe  pater  dixit  :  '  Studium  quid  inutile  lentas  ? 
Maeonides  nullas  ipse  rcliquit  opes.' 
Motus  eram  dictis,  totoque  Heliconc  relicto, 
Scriberc-  conabar  verba  solula  modis." 
\  Dictr :  Both  Blanc  {Voc.  Danl.),  and  Nannucci  Uiiuil.  Crit, 
p,  581)  agree  thai  dUcre  was  an  antiquated  form  for  dire,  and  in 
to  this  day  in  use  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces.     Dante  uses  it 
frequently. 

J  lingua  .  .  .  wrria  iiifitn :  Ciimpare  /"/.  iv,  145-147 : — 
"  lo  non  posso  ritrar  di  lutli  appicno  ; 

Perncchd  si  mi  caccia  il  lungo  tcma, 
Che  molte  voile  al  fatlo  il  dir  vien  mcno." 
And  Virgil,  ,^h,  vi,  625-637  : — 

"  Non,  mihl  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ftrrea  vox,  oinnes  scelcrum  comprendere  formas, 
Omnia  pucnarum  percurrere  nomina  poasim." 
And  Taaso,  Gcrus.  Libcr.  ix,  st.  gi. 

^  IW  lo  Hosiro  strmoiii:  Dantt  (Ep.  Hani,  §  m.  II.  574-581) 
writes:  "  Nmcil  quia  oblitus;  nequil,  quia  si  rccordalur,  ct 
conlenlum  tenet,  sermo  tnmen  deficit.  Multa  namque  per 
intcllcclum  videmus,  quibus  signa  vocalia  desunt,  quod  satis 
Plalo  insinual.  .  .  .  Multa  enim  per  lumen  intellectuale  vidit, 
quae  sermone  proprio  nequivil  exprimcrc."  An  almost  com- 
plete commentary  on  the  passage  in  the  text,  as  showing  the 
insufficiency  of  human  speech  or  thoughl  to  express  adequately 
ijuch  a  vast  variety  nf  things,  is  afforded  by  Chapters  3  and  4  of 
Cmivita,  iij,  as  well  as  in  the  opening  Camone  of  that  TraUato. 
II  (  ptr  la  maite  ,*  Di  Siena  feels  sure  that  the  idea  Dante  is 
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Ch'  hanno  a  tanto  comprender  pncn  tienn.  * 

Who,  even  in  words  released  (from  the  laws  of 
rhythm,  i.e.  in  prose)  could  ever  describe  in  full, 
by  frec|uent  telling,  the  blood  and  the  wounds  that 
I  now  saw  ?  Every  tongue  would  assuredly  fall 
short  (of  adequate  narration)  by  reason  of  our 
(human)  speech  and  through  our  understanding, 
which  have  but  little  capacity  for  embracing  so 
much. 

Benvenuto  observes  that  this  is  but  the  simple 
truth,  for  no  human  intellect  can  comprehend,  or 
speech  express,  the  vast  multitude  of  wounds  that 
are  made  in  the  world  by  the  evil  tongues  of  mis- 
chief-makers. Dante  compares  what  he  saw  with 
some  of  the  bloodiest  fields  of  battle  recorded  in 
history. 


here  embodying  in  the  word  tnentc  is  much  more  complex  than 
merely  "memor)-,"  which  is  only  a  part  contained  in  it;  but 
that  he  undoubtedly  explains  Ihc  word  in  Conv.  iii,  c  z,  II.  iiz- 
138:  "In  qUESta  nobilissima  parte  dcH'  Amma  [la  Kaf^ione] 
sono  piu  virtCi  .  .  .  una  .  .  ,  ehe  si  chiama  scienlijiia,  c  una 
.  .  .  nigiotialiva  ovvcro  consiglmiiva :  e  chc  con  qucsla  koud 
ccrte  virtCl  .  .  .  siccome  la  virlu  inpfiid'iuj  ei'iiii/iVufii'ii.  E  lulte 
queste  nobilissime  virtii,  e  1'  altre  the  sono  in  quella  eccellente 
potcnzia,  si  chiama  insicme  cun  questo  vocabolo,  del  quale  si 
volcasapere  che  fosse,  cioi  mente  ;  per  che  i  manife!>lo,che  per 
menit  s'  inlende  qucsta  ultima  c  nobitissima  parte  dcH'  anima." 
Therefore  Di  Siena  concludes  that  in  the  Terzina.  4-tJ,  Uante 
is  beyond  a  doubt  indicatine  the  two  liitffabililies  or  deficiencies 
in  the  human  intelligence  and  human  speech,  as  applied  to  his 
difficulty  of  comprehending  and  narratinj;  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  {luilo  t  qiianlo)  of  the  new  sights  that  met  his 
eye  in  the  Ninth  Bul^ia. 

*foio  ^eno  :  Blanc  ( Vuc.  Dant.)  says  that  in  this  passape  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Danlc  meant  u»o  to  express  the  capacity  thai 
a  thing  may  have,  or  whether  he  has  not  adapted  it  to  his  rhyme 
instead  of  leuiri  =  capacity  of  mind.  I  unhesilatinnly  profcr 
the  former  view.  I  cannot  believe  that  Dante  required  \a  alter 
words  to  tit  them  to  rhyme. 


4i6  ReadinKi  on  the  In/erno.      Canto  xxvlit. 

S'  ei  a'  adunassc  ancor  tutta  la  Rente 
Che  gil  in  sulla  fnrlunala  lerra* 
Di  Puglia  fu  del  suo  sanguc  dolcnte 

Per  li  Troiani.t  e  per  la  lunga  ijuerra  J  lo 


*foTtunata  lerra  :  Commentators  take  widely  different  views 
as  to  the  meaning  o(  /I'riunaiu,  Some,  among  whom  is  Ben- 
venuto,  think  it  may  be  taken,  either  as  meaning  that  the  land 
was  forlunatt  lo  the  victors,  or  becaase  in  it  were  fought  out 
such  terrible  conflicts.  1  prefer  to  follow  the  view  adopted  by 
Landino,  Venluri,  Har^igi  ami  Scartazxini,  namely,  that  the 
land  of  Apulia  was  subject  to  many  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  Fnrlunala  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  fottunosa  from 
the  verb /orluinire.  lo  experience  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
There  is  yet  another  interpretation  given  by  those  who  under- 
stand fortunata  lo  be  derived  from  fvrluna,  a  tempest,  and  (o 
have  th;  sense  of  ''storm -tossed."  Compare  also  Jortvnata 
valU  (fateful  valleyl  in  Inf.  xxx't,  115. 

i  Troitiiti :  Dr.  Moore  [Tixt.  Cril.  pp.  340-342)  thinks  that 
Troiatii  which  has  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  reading  Romiini,  which 
was  protablv  an  early  margin.1l  gloss  explaining  Troiani,  and 
Rot  lo  be  copied  as  a  correction  of  the  lent.  Dante  frequently 
Bsaerls  the  identity,  in  the  way  of  origin  and  descent,  of  the 
Romans  and  Trojans,  and  in  such  cases,  by  a  sort  of  anachron- 
ism, interchanges  the  names  of  races  thus  related.  See  Ef-ist. 
V.  S  4i  'I-  51,  52.  where  Untile  appeals  to  the  rulers  of  Italy, 
"si  quid  de  Trojannrum  Latinorumque  semine  superest." 
Foscolo  boldly  slates  (says  Dr.  Moore,  I.e.]  :  "  Tnijiini /  Riimani 
in  lutte  le  opcre  di  Dante  snno  tutl'  uno.'"  In  Conv.  iv,  5,  II. 
161-163,  Dante  speaking  of  the  Gauls,  says:  "quando  li  Fran- 
disclii.  tutla  Roma  presa,  prendeano  di  furto  Campidoglio  di 
nolle."  Also  in  Far.  vl,  ^g,  Ihe  Carlhaginians  are  spoken  of 
as  the  "Arabi  che  dietro  ad  Annibale  passftro."  because  in 
Dante's  time  the  former  Carthaginian  territory  was  in  the 
occupalion  of  the  Arabs, 

J  la  lunga  giitrra  :  Dante  evidently  means  the  Second  Funic 
War,  which  lasted  more  than  fifteen  years.  In  this  war,  on 
the  bloody  field  of  Cannae,  there  fell  according  to  Livy  43,000 
men,  though  Polybius,  who  was  not  a  Roman,  records  a  death- 
roll  of  63,000.  After  this  battle  the  victorious  IJarthaginians 
collected  three  bushels  and  a  half  of  gold  rings,  which  were 
sent  by  Hannibal  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  Carthage. 
Compare  Conv.  iv,  ;,  II.  1IJ4-171,  using  the  term  Irt  moggia 
d'  antlla  in  Affrica  erana  porlalt. 
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CKl'  [Il-1I'  anetJa  fe'  si  allt  spoglic, 
Come  Livio  scrivc,  the  non  crra  :  * 

Con  qut-Ila  chc  sent]  dj  colpi  doglie 

I'er  contrastarc  a.  Roberto  Guiscardo.t 
E  I'  altra,  il  cui  ossame  ancar  %'  accoglie 

A  Ceperan.t  \k  dove  fu  bugiardo 

Ciascun  Pugliese,  c  \k  da  Tagliacoz2o  g 
Ove  senx'  armc  vinse  il  vecchio  Alardo : 


'5 


•  Came  Livio  scrivt,  eke  iion  etra  ;  Di.  Moore  [StudUs  in  Danit, 
I,  [1.  274)  thinkii  that  Uante  probably  used  some  historical 
epitome,  from  which  he  assumed  that  lAvy  would  be  the 
natural  source  from  which  5Ui:h  inlormalion  would  be  derived. 
Scarla^zini  remarks  that  ihc  days  arc  gone  by  when  Livy  was 
reputed  so  trustworthy  an  historian.  (Comp.  Livy  xxiii,  la.) 
Compare  also  Dc  Mini,  xi,  3,  II.  3a,  33;  "Titus  LtviuB, geslorum 
Romanorum  scriba  egregiua." 

*  Roberto  Gm\card<i:  Brother  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy 
(1070I.  He  came  into  Italy,  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
Duke  of  Apulia  with  con^ipieuouH  skill,  then  married  his 
daughter,  and  became  his  successor.  The  Apulians  resisting 
the  succession  by  force,  he  defeated  them  with  yrcat  slaughter, 
together  with  "the  schismatic  Greeks  and  unbclievitig  Sara- 
cens" who  according  to  Gibbon  (cap.  lvi|,  were  in  alliance 
with  them.     Compare  Par.  xviii,  48. 

iCiperan:  At  the  battle  of  Benevento,  where  Manfred  was 
defeated  by  Charle.s  of  .Anjou  in  1266,  and  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Ccperann  was  the  key  of  the  position.  The  Apulians 
who  were  to  have  defended  this  point  faithlessly  deserted 
iheir  post  both  here  as  well  as  an  impregnable  pass  in  a  gorge 
of  the  mountains,  of  which  treachery  the  troops  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  took  immediate  advantaj^e.  G.  Villani  (vii,  Cap.  u)  gives 
H  full  account  of  this.  With  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  slain 
being  still  gathered  up  by  the  peasants,  compare  Virgil,  i 
Gflifff.  493-497:— 

"  Scilicet  et  tempus  vcniet,  cum  finibus  iIUb 
Agricola,  incurvn  terram  molitus  aratro, 
Excsa  invcniet  scnbra  rubigine  plla, 
Aut  grnvibus  raslris  galeas  pulsabil  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effossis  niirabitur  ossa  sepulchris." 
1  Tug/iii™:™ :  .\  ca.slle  in  the  Abruiii  near  which   in  1368 
Conradin   (son  of  the   Emperor   Conrad    IV,  and    nephew   of 
Manfred,  King  of  Apulia)  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Charles 
of  Anjou.     One  ot  Charles's  knights  was  Erhard   [AUirdo]  dc 
II.  DP 
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E  qua]  forato  itiio  mcmbro,  c  qucil  mozzo 

Mostrassc,  da  equar  sarebbe  nulla  30 

A1  modo  *  dctla  nona  bolgia  soz^o. 

If  all  the  people  were  again  assembled,  that  of  old 
upon  the  fateful  field  of  Apulia  were  lamenting  for 
their  blood  (shed)  by  the  Trojans  {i.e.  Romans), 
and  (for  those  also  that  fell)  throughout  the  long 
(secund  Punic)  war,  which  made  such  a  heaped-up 
spoil  of  the  rings,  as  Livy  writes,  who  does  not 
err:  together  with  that  (host  of  Saracens),  which 
felt  the  sufferings  of  wounds  in  their  resistance  to 
Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  other  (host)  whose  bones 
are  still  picked  up  at  Ceperano,  there  where  each 
Apulian  proved  traitor,  and  (they  who  fell)  there 
at  Tagliaco//o,  where  without  arms  (but  by  strata- 
gem) old  Alardo  was  victorious  :  (were  all  these 
assembled  together),  and  one  were  to  display  his 
limb  transpierced,  and  another  his  lopped  off,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  equal  the  ghastly  spectacle  of 
the  Ninth  Bolgia. 

"  And  here  mark,"  says  Benvenuto,  "  how  Dante 
metes  out  a  punishment  proportionate  to  the  sin  of 
the  Schismatics ;  for  we  shall  see  by  what  follows, 
that  their  penalty  is  that  they  shall  all  be  lacerated, 
divided,  maimed,  and  wounded  in  their  different 
members,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  enormity 
of  their  delinquencies  ;  and  this  on  the  principle  that 
just  the  very  sins  that  a  man  has  committed  become 
the  instruments  of  his  punishment ;  for  these  sinners 


Valler)'.  and  G.  Villani  (vii,  caps.  z6,  27)  rclatea  that  by  his 
advice  the  army  of  Cotiradin  was  allowed  to  defeat  two-thirds 
of  Chnrles's  Brmy,  after  which  the  remaining  third  rushed  out 
nf  an  ambush  on  their  rear,  while  ihey  were  scattered  for 
plunder,  and  annihilated  Ihem, 

*mudo:  Tlie  Vcc.  dclla  Cruica  (Manuzei,  S  >■'■)  stales  that 
mndo  may  be  ubed  to  siKHify  "appearance,  tiguri;."  Di  Siena 
explains  it  "the  hi'trible  spectacle." 
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have  divided  hearts  that  were  united,  and  minds  that 
were  at  one  in  matters  of  Faith,  or  friendship,  or 
trust,  or  consanguinity,  and  have  often  drawn  men 
into  wars,  to  deaths,  to  wounds,  to  hatreds,  and  to 
occasions  of  stumbHng.  For  there  is  nothing  so 
sharp  as  a  malicious  tongue  which  pierces  the  hearts 
of  credulous  and  kindly  people,  wounds  them  and 
severs  their  friendship." 

Division  II.^Dante  first  describes  the  awful 
penalty  of  the  greatest  Schismatic  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  namely,  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet  of 
the  Moslem  Faith.  Horrible  indeed  is  the  appear- 
ance he  presents.  To  him  the  avenging  Demon 
seems  to  have  dealt  a  sword-cut  more  terrible  than 
to  any  of  his  miserable  companions,  a  blow  which 
had  laid  open  his  whole  body  from  the  chin  to  the 
fork,  so  that  his  intestines  trail  along  the  ground. 
In  the  drawings  of  Botticelli  these  details  are  por- 
trayed with  minute  realism.  Dante  remarks  that 
the  gaping  wound  reminds  him  of  a  cask  that  from 
having  lost  part  of  the  head,  displays  a  wide-open 
cavity. 

Gik  vcggia*  per  mezzul  t  perdere  o  Julla,  ] 

'vcKgia:  According  to  Landino  and  Velulcllr>  the  word  is 
derived  from  vtges,  a  cask,  though  some  assert  that  it  ts  a  word 
of  unknown  origin.  Tommasfo  savs  that  at  Bergamo  the 
word  for  a  cask  is  I'ftiia,  In  the  dialect  of  Brescia  a  small 
barrel  is  vetola.  The  Romagnoles  have  viidl  and  vixulln  for 
different  barrels  according  to  their  size. 

imcszul:  This  is  an  abbreviation  for  mrtxiiU  (pi.  mczzutl). 
The  dcfinLlion  by  Carena  ( Wicabolario  Dointslko),  is  a  "  square 
aperture,  pretty  large,  made  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cask,  for 
the  fadlily  of  more  easily  cleaning  out  the  inside  :  it  is  made 
to  shut  with  n  folding  door." 

1  lulla  :  This  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  two  cresccnt- 
II,  DD  2 
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Com'  ia  vidi  un,  cos!  non  si  pertugio, 
Kotto  dal  mento  infin  dove  %i  Irulla. : 
Tra  It  gambe  pendevan  le  minugia;*  ^5 

La  corata  t  pareva,  e  il  trislo  sacco 
Che  merda  fa  di  quel  che  si  trangugia.  t 

Not  even  does  a  cask,  from  losinf;  the  middle  or 
side  board  (of  its  head)  yawn  so  wide,  as  one  I  saw 
cloven  from  the  chin  to  where  wind  is  voided  : 
between  his  legs  his  entrails  were  hanging  down, 
the  vitals  were  open  to  view,  and  the  disfjusting 
pouch  (the  belly)  which  makes  excrement  of  what 
is  gorged. 

Benvenuto  thinks  the  meaning  of  these  revolting' 
details  is  that  whereas  in  a  healthy  bodj'  the  purer 
part  of  the  food  passes  to  the  liver  for  nourishment 
and  heahh,  the  superfluous  food  heing  transferred  to 
the  intestines,  in  the  case  of  Mahomet  all  that  en- 
tered into  his  belly  through  his  mouth  was  converted 
into  fiecal  matter;  because  ail  the  doctrine  that 
entered  his  mind  produced  horrible  errors,  which 
polluted  and  infected  pretty  nearly  all  the  world. 

Dante's  eyes  are  fascinated  by  the  shocking  sight ; 


like  pieces  which  are  on  Ihe  riglil  and  left  of  the  middle-piece 
of  the  head  of  a  cask.  1)1  Siena  thinks  il  is  derived  from 
lii'ittUi,  as  cullii  is  derived  from  aiiia. 

* minugiii  -  The  intestines,  entrails.  From  the  Latin  niinutia. 
The  word  is  only  used  in  the  plural.  In  Tuscany  miiiugia  is 
used  to  express  fid  die- strings,  as  wc  might,  in  Gnijlish,  speak 
of'theKul." 

t  La  coratii  :  Camerini  describes  this  as  the  ptricard'ium. 
Bull  and  others,  "  the  liver,  heart,  and  lun^s."  Lamcnnais 
observes  that  in  some  provinces  of  France,  and  more  especially 
in  Brittany,  ci-urh  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  Benvenuto  has : 
'■  III  nirulii,  .sicut  cor.  epar  splen  inviccni  llgala." 

[  (fil'rfi'i^jifl  ."  The  Gran  Diiionarin  says  I  hat  (™i(/;m-iuffsigni- 
fieB  to  devour  greedily,  to  swallow,  with  unseemly  haste  : 
"  ingordamcntc  inghiotlire." 
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but  he  has  not  seen  the  worst,  for  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair  the  shade  of  Mahomet  clutches  the  gaping 
wound  with  both  hands,  and  rends  open  his  verj'  self. 
He  tells  Dante  that  he  and  his  companions  are  all 
Schismatics. 

Mcnlre  che  tutto  in  lui  vedcr  m'  aitaceo,* 

Guardommi,  e  con  Ic  man  s'  aperse  il  petio, 
Diccndo  :  — "  Or  vedi  come  io  mi  dilaceo  :  t         30 

Vedi  come  storpiato  {  h  Maomctto.g 

Dinanzi  a  me  sen  va  piangendo  AH|| 
Fesso  nel  volto  dal  mcnlo  a!  ciuffetto. 

E  tutti  gli  altri  che  tu  vedi  qui, 

Seminalor  di  scandalo  e  di  scisma  3$ 

Fur,  vivi ;  e  per6  son  fessi  cosl. 

While  I  turn  all  my  attention  lo  gaze  upon  him, 
he  looked  at  me,  and  with  his  hands  laid  upon  his 
breast,  saying:  "  Now  see  how  I   rend  myself; 

*m'  allacca  :  Cnmpare  Virgil  Mn.  i,  455,  where  Ihe  expres- 
sion used  is  verj*  timilar:— 

"  Dum  slupet,  obiutuquc  hxret  defixus  in  uno." 
^midilacco:  "  Di/HfCfli'ii.  proprinmenle,  Iat;hare  le  lacche  o 
Ic  coscc,  le  UcchcHe  [the  haunchn]  d'  una  liealia  {ij.  lo  ham- 
string). Per  Cilensionc.  htcerarsi,  snhmbrarsi.''  lilanc  (Woe. 
Danl.).  Di  Siena  Ihinks  that  from  this  passage,  as  well  as 
from  II.  64-66,  and  frnm  II.  103-105,  nne  may  well  believe  thai 
Dante  had  in  his  mind  Virgil,  -Kw.  vi,  4^4-4(17  :— 

"  .\tque  hie  rrijinider-.  lanialum  eorpore  loto 
Dciphobum  vidit,  lacerum  crudelitcr  ora, 
Ora  manusqut  ambas  populataqiic  tempora  raplis 
Auribus,  et  truncas  inhunesto  vulnere  nares." 
t  slorpialo  :  Others  read  stofpiiilo,  sccni/'iatv,  scipulv.  but  star- 
pialo  is  by  far  the  most  general,  and  the  best  authenticated 
reading. 

^  Maomttto  :  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  about  a  character 
so  well  known,  that  Mahomet  was  born  at  Mecca,  .^.d.  570.  and 
died  at  Medina,  a.d,  63J, 

\\Ali :  All  became  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet  by  espousing 
his  daughter  Fatima.  He  reigned  as  Caliph  from  655  to  661, 
when  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  un  assassin. 
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see  how  mutilated  is  Mahomet !  Before  me,  with 
his  face  cleft  from  the  chin  to  the  forelock,  Ali 
goes  his  way  lamenting:  and  all  the  others  that 
thou  aeest  here  were  in  their  life-tiine  dissemina- 
tors of  discord  and  of  schism  ;  and  therefore  are 
they  thus  cleft  asunder. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mahomet  endures  his 
sufferings  with  the  undaunted  bearing  of  a  brave 
warrior,  but  Ali,  who  was  only  a  preacher,  lacks 
Mahomet's  fortitude,  and  goes  along  weeping."  This 
disparagement  however  of  All's  courage  is  not  borne 
out  by  history.  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  50)  thus  speaks  of  Ali's  character : 
"  He  united  the  quahfications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier,  and 
a  saint :  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of 
moral  and  religious  sayings;  and  every  antagonist, 
in  the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  sword,  was 
subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valour."  Ali's  only 
real  crime  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  allowing 
the  three  Calipbs,  Abubcker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  to 
take  possession  in  turn,  before  himself,  of  the  throne 
to  which,  as  Mahomet's  son-in-law,  he  was  justly 
entitled  to  succeed.  He  is  only  to  be  judged  as 
a  disseminator  of  religious  discord  in  so  far  as  his 
friends  and  enemies  alike  make  his  name  the  point 
of  cleavage  in  the  Moslem  Faith,  which,  as  Gibbon 
says,  ■'  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of 


•This  contrast  between  Ali  IpiangenJa),  and  Mahomet  who 
appears  to  brave  his  doom,  is  smgularl)'  like  that  in  Inf.  x 
between  the  haughty  and  undaunted  Farinala  and  ihc  timid 
and  weeping Cavalcanlc,  Conlrasl  also  in  In/,  xviii  the  attempt 
at  self-concealment  on  the  part  of  Vencdico  Caccianimieo  on 
the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  altitude  of  Jason,  who 
amid  ficeal  suffering  maintains  the  dignity  of  a  king. 
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the  Persians  and  Turks.  The  former,  who  are 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  Sliiilcs  or  sectaries, 
have  enriched  the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new 
article  of  faith  ;  and  if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his 
companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  private 
converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  exe- 
crate the  three  usurpers  who  intercepted  his  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and  Caliph  ; 
and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  tongue  the 
perfect  accomplishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety. 
The  Sonnites,  who  are  supported  by  the  general 
consent  and  orthodo?;  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans, 
entertain  a  more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent 
opinion.  They  respect  the  memory  of  Abubeker, 
Omar,  Othman  and  Ali.  the  holy  and  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  prophet.  But  they  assign  the  last  and 
the  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of  Fatima,  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  order  of  succession  was  deter- 
mined by  the  degrees  of  sanctity," 

Scartaz^ini  points  out  that  Dante  has  represented 
Ali  with  just  that  part  of  the  bodj'  severed  which  has 
been  left  entire  to  Mahomet,  because  Ali  was  credited 
with  having  been  the  author  of  a  schism  among  the 
Mahometans  themselves.  Mahomet  has  his  body 
severed,  because  he  sowed  schism  among  nations ; 
Ali  has  his  head  divided,  because  he  sowed  schism 
principally  among  the  heads  of  the  Mahometan  sect. 
In  fact,  as  PhiiaUthcs  remarks,  he  caused  a  schism 
within  a  schism. 

Mahomet  next  explains  to  Dante  the  manner  in 
which  the  shades  are  tormented.  They  have,  as  usual, 
to  walk  or  run  continually  round  and  round  the  cir- 
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cular  ravine  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  Ninth 
Bolgia,  and  extends  for  22  miles  (see  next  Canto). 
As  they  come  to  a  certain  point,  they  find  a  Demon 
standing  in  the  midst,  who  deals  to  every  one  of  them 
a  blow  with  a  two-edged  sword.  Each  receives  his 
wound,  and  passes  on  ;  and  by  the  time  they  have 
circled  round  the  Boigta  back  to  the  place  where  the 
grim  executioner  awaits  them,  their  wounds  have 
entirely  healed  up,  and  they  are  ready  to  undergo 
fresh  punishment,  Benvenuto  thinks  the  allegorical 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  Schismatics  are  going  up 
and  down  in  the  world  sowing  strife  and  dissension^ 
and  that  the  Devil,  by  which  is  meant  diabolical  in- 
stigation, is  ever  plying  his  sword,  that  is,  the  tongue 
of  calumny,  which  is  sharp  and  inHicts  the  most 
terrible  wounds,  and  as  soon  as  any  strife  or  discord 
may  have  been  appeased,  the  Schismatics  immedi- 
ately go  to  work  to  stir  it  up  again,  just  as  the 
Demon  smiles  afresh  the  shades  whose  wounds  have 
been  just  healed  up. 

Un  diavolo  c  qua  dietro  che  n'  accisma* 
SI  crudelmcnte,  al  taglto  della  spada 


* occhma  :  Nannucci  {Anal.  Crit.  p.  31,  note  j)  explains 
accisman  as  aaonciart,  the  same  aa  atcomiKitire,  lo  adjust,  so 
much  used  in  Tuscany  among  ihe  lower  classes.  For  example, 
one  may  hear  :  "  Ora,  ora,  I'  atcomodo  io  !  "  t.i'.  "  Stnp  a  bit, 
and  jou'll  see  I'll  give  him  a  hoi  one!"  Nannucci  derives 
acc'umar,'  from  the  Provencal  tutviiitt  =  ad tiestimari,  to  reckon, 
aim.  W'c  find  in  Firahrai,  ed.  Bekkcr,  1636 ;  d  siiii  colp  aicvnal, 
aimed  hi^  blow  well,  also  azcnuiii;  unrmr.  From  Azfsmar  is 
Old  French  acesnur,  to  set  in  order  of  bailie  ;  Old  Genoese 
acfsnuir.  Hence  as  Donkin  {Elyiii.  Did.  s.v.  titnar)  sajs,  we 
get  Dante's  accUman,  to  set  to  rights,  also  tnximart,  Sp,  aicmar, 
ia  adorn. 
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Kimuttendo  *  iiiascun  di  quesla  risma  t 
Quando  avcm  J  volta  la  dolente  strada;  40 

Perouch^  le  ferite  son  richiuse 
Prima  ch'  altri  dinanzi  gli  rivada. 

A  devil  is  here  behind  who  serves  us  so  crueliy, 
putting  again  lo  the  edge  of  the  sword  each  one  of 
this  band  (/((.  ream  of  paper),  when  we  have  com- 
pleted the  circle  of  the  path  of  anguish  {i.e.  of  the 
Bolgia)\  inasmuch  as  the  wounda  are  closed  up 
again  ere  any  pass  once  more  before  him. 

Mahomet's  attention  is  now  arrested,  on  noticing 
that  Dante  has  not  moved  from  his  position  on  t!ie 
summit  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge.     He  imagines  that 


*  Rimctttndo,  richiuie  and  rivada  are  all  intended  to  express 
ihe  continual  repetition  of  the  round  of  torment.  The  shades 
are  ag/ihi  put  to  llic  sword  each  time  they  come  again  round  to 
the  executioner;  and  each  time  they  do  so  with  wounds  again 
closed  up.  The  reduplicative  ri  is  in  these  words  meant  to 
have  great  force  ;  but  it  must  not  on  that  account  be  asKumcd 
that  all  words  besinning  with  ri  are  cither  iterative  or  intensive. 
For  instance  the  verb  risptendtre  has  no  such  force,  being  simply 
a  synonym  ol sfilenderc,  as  I  was  assured  by  Professor  Schcrillo. 

t  risma  is  literally  a  ream  of  paper,  but  is  used  here  in  the 
sense  of  multitude.  The  Gran  Dnio'uirio  says  :  "Ogt!,\d\  iiiia 
riiimi  snno  ollantacinque  quadcrni  di  cinque  fogli  1'  uni>  .  .  . 
[anche]  per  qunnlitA  grande  indirtermlnata  di  fogli.  .  .  .  P. 
anche  di  Rente,  ma  in  mal  senso."  Tommasfo  rcmarkit  thai 
the  Demon  cuts  the  sinners  like  a  ream  of  ahectg  in  (hf  hu(;c 
volume  of  Hell.  Compare  Air.  xii,  izi-iij,  where  the  Order 
of  Si.  Francis  is  spoken  of  ns  a  volume  compnued  cif  muny 
pages,  by  which  are  meant  the   Friars:  — 

'■  Ben  dico,  chi  cercassc  a  foglio  a  foglio 
Noslro  volume,  ancor  troveria  carta 
U'  leggercbbe :  '  lo  mi  son  quel  ch"  io  >iiiglio.' " 
t  avtm  was  in  the  time  of  Dante,  and  should  by  rinhlii  iitill 
continue  lo  be  the  primitive  and  regular  inflcii'in  of  ihc  verb 
avere  instead  of  the  modern  form  iibhiwnii.     In  iheenrly  wilt  cm 
we  find  continually  vcdemo  for  v(dii\mti ,   uiiw  for  uamo  ;   mlrmu 
for   vogiiami;  etc.     See   Sannutci.   Anal.   Cril.  pp.  yj  el   u,j, 
Avcmo  is  still  in  use  among  ihc  Venetian*.     Wc  find  uiyh»  in 
Proven9al.  and  avinws  in  Spaninh. 
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Dante  is  tarrying  there  in  the  vain  hope  of  post- 
poning the  torment  which  must  surely  befall  him. 
Virgil,  however,  who  never  fails  to  reply  for  Dante 

when  the  answer  would  seem  to  reflect  praise  upon 
him,  does  so  again  now. 

Ma  tu  chi  bc'  che  in  sullo  scoglio  muse,* 

Forae  per  indugiar  d'  ire  alia  pena. 

Ch'  h  giudicata  in  sullc  tue  accuse  ?  " — t  45 

— "  NS  morle  il  giunse  ancor,  n&  colpa  il  mena," 

Rispose  i]  mio  Maestro,—"  a  tormentarlo  ; 

Ma  per  dar  lui  espcrienza  (  plena, 
A  mc,  che  morlo  son,  convien  menarlo 

Per  I0  inferno  quaggifi  di  giro  in  giro  :  §  50 

E  questo  S  vcr  coai  com'  io  li  parlo," — 

*  muse  (for  niusi) :  Nannucci  {Atial.  Cril.  p.  6],  note  1)  saya 

that  iiiusan  is,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  keep  or  hold  the  cuun- 

tcnanee  fixed  on  any  particular  spot,  hence,  to  look  dxedly. 

He  quotes  the  following  from  the  Roman  tic  la  Rou  : — 

"Tout  ainsi  vous  dis-jc  pour  voir 

Que  le  crislal,  sans  defcvoir 

Tout  I'eslre  du  verifier  accuse 

A  celuL,  qui  dedans  Tcauc  muse." 

Nannucci  explains  this  last  line  :  "  to  him  who  gazes  (ixcdly 

into  the  water,"     He  devotes  two  pages  (63,  64,  footnote)  to 

the  discussion   of  the   word   inusarc.     Compare   Macchiavclli, 

Aiino  iT  Oro,  cap    vii ; — 

"  Poco  pii  la  certi  animal  dlsfalti, 

Qual  coda  non  avea,  qual  non  orecchi, 
Vidi  musando  starsi  quatti  quatti," 
+  i'i«rfiVii(ii  i*'i  siillc  lilt  Mcnsc  -.  Compare  Inf.  v,  7-10 : — 
"  Dico,  che  quando  I'  anima  mat  nata 

LI  vien  dlnanzi,  tutta  si  conftssa; 
E  quel  conoscltor  dalle  pcccata 
Vede  qual  loco  d'  inferno  i  da  essa," 
J^iT  dar  IhI  ntterunxa,  etc:  Compare  Purg.   xxx,  136-145; 
also  Inf.  xvil,  37-39  : — 

"...  *Acciocch&  tutta  plena 

Esperienza  d'  eslo  fjiron  porli,' 
Mi  disse,  '  va,  c  vcdi  la  lor  mens.'" 
g  di  giro  in  ^iro  :  Compare  In),  x,  ij,  5  : — 
"  O  virtCl  somma,  che  per  gli  empi  giri 
Mi  volvi." 
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Bui  who  art  ihou  up  on  the  bridge  there  who  art 
gazing  so  intently  ;  perchance  in  order  to  delay 
going  to  the  punishment  that  has  been  adjudged 
(to  thee  by  Minos)  on  thine  own  self-accusations  ?  " 
"  Neither  has  death  j'Cl  overtaken  him,*'  answered 
my  Master,  "  nor  does  guilt  bring  him  here  to 
torment  him  ;  but,  in  order  to  give  him  full  ex- 
perience, it  is  the  duty  of  me,  who  am  dead,  lo 
lead  him  down  here  throughout  Hell  from  Circle 
to  Circle,  and  this  is  as  true  as  that  1  am  speaking 
to  thee," 

The  effect  of  Virgil's  words  is  to  bring  to  a  stand- 
still the  whole  multitude  of  shades  that  are  moving 
onward  lo  their  constant  round  of  torment. 

PiQ  fur  di  cento*  che.  quando  1'  udira, 
S'  arreslaron  nel  fosso  a  riguardarmj 
Per  maraviglia  abbliando  il  martiro.t 

*  Pii  furiii  cento :  By  this  is  meant  a  large  and  indeterminate 
number.       The    Vocabotario  dtlla   Criisca    (td.    Manu/zi)   s.v. 
rcnio,  S   1   says:   "Per  numero   indeterminato,  riferente  gran 
quanlilL"     Compare  Inf.  xxv,  31-33:— 
"Onde  ccssar  Ic  sue  operc  bjece 

Solto  la  matta  d'  Brcole,  che  forsc 
Glienc  di£  cento,  e  non  senli  le  diecc." 
And  Pelrarch,  Part  II.  .^dii.  22  (or  in  some  editions  249);  — 
"O  speron/a,  o  desir  sempre  fallace, 

E  dcgli  amanti  pid  ben  per  un  cento  I  " 
i  S"  arreslaron  xrl  fossa  .  .  .  obhUundo  U  inarliro  :  Throughout 
the  Injcrno  and  Ihu  Piirgalorio  we  notice  the  irrepressible 
wonder  of  the  spirits  when  they  first  become  aware  of  Danle 
being  a  living  being.  In  Inf.  xii,  8o-8z,  Chiron  Gaya  to  the 
other  Centaurs : — 

"Siete  voi  accorli, 
Che  quel  di  retro  move  ci6  ch'  cl  tocca? 
Cosi  non  soglion  fare  1  pie  dc'  mnrti." 
In  Purg.  ii,  67-75,  'be  newly  arrived  spirits  are  awe-struck  at 
seeing  Dante  breathe  :^ 

"  I.'  animc  che  si  fur  di  me  accorte. 

Per  lo  spirare,  ch'  io  era  ancor  vivo, 
Maravigliando  divenlaro  smorle ; 
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More  than  a  liundreU  there  were,  who,  when  ihey 
heard  him,  stopped  in  the  fnaae  to  look  al  me,  for- 
getting the  torment  in  their  wonder. 

Benvenuto  finds  a  moral  in  this,  and  thinks  Dante 
means  that  when  disseminators  of  discord  see  and 
listen  to  a  wise  man,  they  are  corrected  by  his  per- 
suasion, and  consequently  forget  to  go  to  their  tor- 
meat,  for  where  the  sin  is,  there  is  the  penalty;  and 
this  in  truth  must  (Benvenuto  thinks)  have  occurred 
to  some,  when  they  read  this  nohle  Canto. 

Dante  now  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Mahomet  a 
prophecy  as  to  the  fate  of  a  certain  religious  impos- 
tor named  Fra  Dolcino.  Mahomet  is  supposed 
(according  to  the  assumed  date  of  Dante's  vision)  to 
be  speaking  in  ijoo,  and,  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
Fra  Dolcino  was  put  to  death  in  1307,  we  arc  able  to 
determine  the  date  before  u-ht'ch  this  Canto  was  not 
written.     This  is  a  most  iinportanl  reference. 

Benvenuto  relates  the  story  of  Fra  Dolcino  at 
great  length,  telling  his  readers  that  he  had  acquired 
a  good  many  tales  of  his  life  and  death  from  the 
nephew  of  Maestro  Kainaldo  da  Bergamo,  who  was 
Fra  Dolcino's  medical  adviser.     He  says  that  during 


E  comt  a  messaK^ier.  the  porta  olivo 
Traggf  la  genlc  per  u<lir  novelle, 
E  di  calcar  ncssun  si  mosira  schiva  ; 
Cob!  al  vlso  mio  k'  aflissir  quelle 
Animc  forlunale  tuttt  c  quanle, 
Quasi  obbliandi)  d'  ire  a  fariii  belle." 
And  in  Putg.  iii,  S8-91,  the  spirits  draw  back  in  wonder  at  Ihe 
sight  of  Dante's  shadow  :— 

"  Come  ctilor  dinan/i  rider  rotla 

La  luce  in  terra  dal  min  deairo  canto, 
St  che  r  ombra  era  da  nic  aIJa  grotla, 
Rcstdro,  c  trasser  sf  in  retro  alquanlo." 
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the  Papacy  of  Boniface  VIII,  jus!  about  the  time 
that  Uante  was  commencing  the  Sacred  Poem,  there 
arose  in  Lombardy  an  evil  schism,  thai  would  have 
become  pernicious  had  it  not  been  quickly  stamped 
out.  Its  author  was  one  Fra  Dolcino.  a  native  of 
the  region  near  Novara.  He  was  brought  up  and 
educated  by  a  priest  at  VercelH,  where  from  natural 
aptitude,  he  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies;  but  in  spite  of  the  popularity  which  the 
charm  of  his  manners  and  the  grace  of  his  person 
acquired  for  him,  his  innate  depravity  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself.  He  stole  some  money  from  his 
benefactor,  and  artfully  contrived  at  lirst  to  let  the 
priest's  suspicion  fall  upon  his  servant,  but  being 
himself  accused  by  the  innocent  man,  and  dreading 
the  torture,  he  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  city 
of  Trent.  Then  having  donned  the  garb  of  a  Friar, 
he  began  to  found  a  sect  among  the  ignorant  and 
credulous  population  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
preaching  that  he  was  a  true  apostle  of  God,  and 
that  community  of  goods,  wives  and  possessions  ^^-as 
a  duty  incumbent  on  all.  The  Bishop  of  Trent, 
justly  alarmed  lest  his  whole  diocese  should  be  cor- 
rupted, drove  him  out  of  the  district ;  but  reminis- 
cences of  him  »ttll  existed  in  that  neighbourhood  so 
late  as  1375.  Fra  Dolcino  then  passed  succcMtvely 
through  the  mountain  region*,  of  Urcftcia,  Bergamo, 
Como  and  Milan,  colleclint;  round  him  in  hiv  passage 
an  increasing  multitude  of  adherenlti,  until  at  length 
he  found  himself  conMrained  by  »upertor  farcet  to 
return  to  his  native  countr>'.  where  fie  6nally  took 
up  a  position  on  a  high  mountain  between  Novara 
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and  Vercelli.  Among  the  3,000  robust  young  men 
who  followed  him  ihere,  were  some  of  noble  birth 
and  great  wealth,  attracted  by  a  creed  which  allowed 
them  unbridled  scope  for  the  gratification  of  all 
temptations.  Besides  this  it  seems  that  there  was  a 
soft  persuasiveness  about  Fra  Dolcino's  eloquence, 
which  so  bound  men  to  him,  that  when  once  they 
had  joined  him  they  never  could  give  him  up.  A 
crusade  was  now  preached  against  Fra  Dolcino  and 
his  heresy  :  and  many  crusaders  (crucesignati)  came. 
not  only  from  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  even 
from  Transalpme  Oaul,  from  Vienne,  Savoy,  Pro- 
vence and  France.  The  widows  of  Genoa  sent  400 
cross  bow-men  {halistarios) :  the  mountain  was  be- 
sieged, all  kinds  of  siege  implements  of  war  were 
employed.  The  heretics  defended  ihemselves  with 
all  the  courage  of  despair,  but  after  a  siege  of  a  year 
and  a  day,  during  which  they  were  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits  of  famine,  the  snow  impeding  them 
from  gathering  any  produce  from  the  hill-sides,  or 
obtaining  any  provisions,  the  mountain  fortress  was 
at  length  taken.  Fra  Dolcino  and  his  paramour, 
Margaret,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  rich  lady  of 
Trent,  were  captured,  and  after  the  most  frightful 
tortures  were  burned  to  death,  some  say  at  Vercelli, 
others  at  Novara,  on  the  2nd  June,  1307. 

Benvenuto  remarks  of  Fra  Dolcino's  name,  that  it 
was  Nouien  conveniens  sibi,  quasi  dtdcia  venana  propin- 
qiians. 

Mahomet  then— as  an  afterthought,  just  as  be  was 
actually  stepping  away  to  go  through  another  round 
of  torment — utters  a  prophetic  warning,  addressed  to 
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Fra  Dolcino,  to  the  effect  that  unless  he  provide  a 
great  store  of  provisions  for  himself  and  his  followei*s, 
his  impregnable  position  will  be  assuredly  reduced  by 
famine,  that  Fra  Dolcino  will  himself  be  put  to  death, 
and  after  death  subjected  to  the  same  penally  which 
is  being  undergone  by  Mahomet. 

— "Or  di'  a  Fra  Dolcin  durquc  che  a"  armi,  55 

Tu  che  forse  vedrai  lo  sole  in  breve, 

S'  ejfli  nan  vuol  qui  toKto  scguilarmi. 
Si  di  vivanda  che  atrelta  di  neve  * 

Non  rechi  la  vittoria  al  Noareae, 

Ch'  altrimenti  acquisiar  non  saria  Itcvc." —       60 
Pol  che  I'  un  pii  t  per  girscne  sospese, 

Manmetto  mi  disse  esta  parolo, 

Indi  a  partirsi  in  terra  lo  distese. 

"  Now  say  then  to  Fra  Dolcino,  thou  who  per- 
chance wilt  shortly  see  the  Sun,  unless  he  wishes 
speedily  to  follow  me  here,  so  to  arm  himself  with 
supplies,  that  an  excessive  fall  of  snow  may  not 
bring  the  victory  to  them  of  Novara,  which  (vic- 
tory) it  would  otherwise  not  be  easy  for  them  to 
win."  Mahomet  spake  these  words  to  me  after 
that  he  had  lifted  one  foot  to  go  his  way,  then  lo 
depart  he  extended  it  on  the  ground. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur:  Why  should 
Mahomet  be  so  solicitous  for  the  escape  of  Fra 
Dolcino,  a  man  living  many  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  with  whom  he  could  have  no  possible  concern  ? 
Besides  this,  we  know  that  any  feeling  of  compassion 

*stT(lta  di  neve :  An  idiom.  See  Gran  DUionario  s.v.  Urttta, 
§  21  :  "SIrclta  di  neve.  Abbondanza  di  neve  <!aduta,  5I  che 
resti  impedito  11  passa^^io,  11  cammino." 

t  Pot  die  r  Mil  /rii,  etc. ;  Casini  explains  that  Mahomet  spoke 
these  last  words  in  a  great  hurry.  He  had  already  lifted  one 
of  his  feet  to  wend  his  way,  and  spoke  with  thai  foot  off  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  he  had  hnished  the  sentence,  he  con)-* 
pleted  the  (irat  pace  and  went  olf. 
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for  the  suffcrings  of  others  is  an  emotion  of  which 
the  souls  of  the  lost  in  the  Hell  of  Dante  are  totally 
devoid.  The  answer  is  to  bt;  found.  Benvenuto 
thinks,  in  Mahomel's  malignant  hatred  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  still 
in  Italy,  though  shortly  to  be  transferred  to  France 
(quia  adhstc  curia  erat  in  Italia,  licet  cito  ncesuira).  If 
therefore  Mahomet  could  by  any  means  prevent  the 
heresy  of  Fra  Dolcino  from  being  stamped  out,  he 
would  have  pood  hnpe  that  it  would  spread  through- 
out Italy:  and  Benvenuto  remarks  that  in  truth  Fra 
Dolcino's  heresy  was  one  that  aped  Mahomet's  {quia 
vere  DuUinus  fuil  siinia  Macomcthi). 


Division  III. — -Up  to  now  Dante  has  been  describ- 
ing the  sufferinfjs  of  the  disseminators  of  schisms  in 
religion.  He  now  passes  on  to  speak  of  those  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  political  discord.  Chief  among 
these  is  Pier  da  Medicina,  to  whom  was  due  the 
continuance  of  the  feud  between  the  houses  of  the 
Polenta  and  the  Maiatesta.  Curio  is  also  introduced, 
who  is  inaccurately  credited  with  having  been  the  per- 
son to  encourage  Julius  Csesar  to  cross  the  Rubicon. 

Benvenuto  asks  his  readers  to  picture  the  sort  of 
mischief  made  by  Pier  da  Medicina  somewhat  as 
follows:  "  If  perchance  Pier  da  Medicina  happened 
to  hear  that  the  Lord  Maiatesta  of  Kimini  were  pur- 
posing to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  Lord  Guido 
of  Ravenna,  the  said  Pietro  would  as  it  were  by 
accident  get  hold  of  some  servant  of  the  house  of 
Maiatesta,  and  with  great  earnestness  would  ask 
him :  '  How  fares  it  with  my  lord  ? '  and  then  after 
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a  long  confabulation,  would  say  to  him  in  conclusion  : 
'  Pray  bid  the  Lord  Malatesta  send  me  some  faithful 
emissary,  to  whom  I  can  communicate,  as  to  his  very 
self,  matters  that  must  not  be  divulged  in  public' 
And  were  such  an  emissary  to  be  sent,  Pietro  would 
say  to  him  :  '  Observe,  my  good  sir,  right  unwillingly 
do  1  disclose  what  I  ought  in  honour  to  conceal ; 
only  the  sincere  affection  which  I  bear  to  my  good 
Lord  Malatesta  forbids  me  to  dissimulate  longer. 
Let  the  Lord  Malatesta  beware  of  the  Lord  of 
Ravenna,  or  he  may  find  himself  deceived.'  The 
messenger  would  straightway  carry  this  information 
to  his  master ;  and  meanwhile  Pietro  would  be  off 
with  the  same  false  pretence  to  the  Lord  Guido  of 
Ravenna,  entreating  him  to  beware  of  him  of  Rimini. 
Then  the  Lord  Malatesta,  being  rendered  suspicious 
by  Pietro's  words,  would  begin  to  act  with  less  con- 
sideration towards  the  Lord  Guido,  and  even  to 
withdraw  from  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform. 
Then  the  Lord  Guido,  on  turning  this  over  in  his 
mind,  would  say;  'In  sooth,  Pietro  da  Medicina 
told  me  the  truth  about  this ! '  And  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Lord  Malatesta  would  make  a  similar 
observation. 

"  Then  each  in  turn  being  duped,  would  send  Pietro 
horses,  jewels,  and  rich  gifts,  and  would  treat  him 
each  as  his  friend,  when  in  reality  he  was  their  enemy 
possessing  their  conlidence,  than  which  no  pest  avails 
more  to  do  injury,  as  Boethius  says.*  Do  not  marvel 
then  if  Dante  introduces  this  man  with  great  art," 

*  Benvcnuto  docs   noL  give  the  reference  in   Boethius,  but 
perhaps  the  allusion  is  to  Philos.  Consol.  ii,  Pros,  v,  47-51  :  "An 
II.  BB 
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Un  altro,'*  chc  forata  avea  la  gola 

E  tronco  jl  naso  +  inlin  sotio  le  ciglia,  £5 

E  non  avea  ma'  ch'  un'  orecchia  sola, 

Reslato  a  riguardar  per  maraviglia  *, 

Con  gli  altrl,  innanxi  agli  altri  §  apr)  la  Cftnna 
Ch'  era  di  fuor  d'  ORni  parte  vermiglia; 

E  disse: — "Tu,  cut  colpa  non  condannu,  70 

E  cui  io  vidi  su  in  terra  Lalina, 
Se  troppa  simiKlianza  non  m'  Jnganna, 

Rimembriti  di  Pier  da  Mcdicina,  |{ 

Se  mai  lorni  a  veder  Io  dolce  piano, 

Che  da  Vercelli  a  Marcabft  dtchina.  75 

vero  le  lotigus  ordo  famulorum  tacit  esse  felicera  ?  qui  si 
vitiosi  moribus  sint.  pcrmieiosa  domus  sarcina  el  ipsi  domino 
vehementer  inimica :  sin  vero  probi,  quonam  modo  in  tuls 
opibus  aliena  probitas  numerabilur?" 

•  Un  attro  :  The  descriplion  of  the  mutilated  appearance  of 
this  shade  closely  resembles  that  of  Deiophobus  by  Virgil, 
,d».  vi,  494-497.    See  p,  421. 

i/orala  la  gala  t  trviuo  H  naso :  Pier  da  Medicina  is  pierced 
through  the  throat,  from  which  issued  so  many  lies;  he  has 
been  deprived  of  the  nose  he  was  so  fond  of  thrusting  inlo 
other  people's  affairs;  and  he  is  represented  with  one  car  only, 
as  he  did  not  use  both  to  listen  to  the  evil  and  the  good  and  to 
distinjTuish  between  them;  and  thus  maimed  and  disfigured 
he  appears  in  his  torment  as  repulsive  an  object,  as  in  his  life 
he  had  appeared  insidiously  attractive  and  handsome. 

I  Rfsliitu  II  riguatdar  ptr  Tiiuraviglia  :  Compare  Virg.  j^n.  vi, 
487,  488  :- 

"  Nee  vidisse  semel  satis  est  r  juvat  usque  morari, 
Et  conferre  gradum,  et  venicndi  discerc  causas." 
g  innanci  agli  nllri :  Di  Siena  thinks  this  means  prima  dtgli 
nllri  in  the  sense  al prcctdoiia  di  grado,  rather  than  priority  in 
point  of  time.  None  of  the  shades  in  Picro's  company  arc 
made  to  speak;  and  ue  know  that  Uante  only  professes  to 
give  heed  to  the  anime  cite  son  di  fuma  note  {Far.  xvii,  138). 

II  I'ier  dit  Mtdicina  brlonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Cattani 
o[  Medicina,  of  which  family  there  was  a  branch  at  Florence, 
whom  Viitani  states  to  have  been  Ghibcllines.  Benvenulo 
says  that  Medicina  is  a  considerable  and  thrivinj;  town  {villa 
grossa  d  piitguh)  between  Bologna  and  Imola ;  is  a  territory  of 
itself,  and  in  olden  time  had  a  strong  citadel.     A  long  line  of 
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Another,  who  had  hia  throat  pierced  through  and 
his  nose  cut  ofT  close  under  his  eyebrows,  and  no 
more  than  one  single  ear  (left),  having  slopped  to 
gaze  at  us  in  wonder  with  the  others,  before  the 
others  opened  his  gullet,  which  on  the  outside  was 
crimsoned  all  over,  and  said :  "  O  thou,  whom 
guilt  does  not  condemn,  and  whom  I  have  seen 
up  ahove  in  the  land  of  Italy,  unless  too  great  a 
resemblance  deceive  me,  call  to  mind  Pier  da 
Medicina,  if  ever  thou  return  to  see  the  smiling 
plain  that  slopes  from  Vercelli  to  Marcabo, 

The  great  plain  of  Lombardy  slopes  for  more  than 
200  miles  from  Vercelli,  a  city  on  the  River  Sesia  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  extreme  West  of  Pied- 
mont, as  far  as  Marcabo,  a  castle  built  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ravenna  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Po, 
Benvenuto  adds  that  this  castle  was  built  by  the 
Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  navigation 
of  the  river  in  their  power,  so  that  all  cargoes  enter- 
ing the  Po  from  the  sea  might  pass  through  their 
hands.  But  the  castle  was  taken  from  them  by 
Ramberto  da  Polenta  and  destroyed  in  1308. 

The  Anonimo  Fioniitina  notices  that  Dante  now 
proceeds  to  link  on  the  above  episode  to  that  which 
follows  with  a  certain  poetical  licence,  and  "  touch- 
ing on  a  matter  that  had  already  taken  place,  he 
represents  it  as  a  prophecy  of  a  fact  about  to  happen.* 


N 


the  Cattatii  held  sway  there,  of  whom  none  remained  however 
in  Benvenutd's  day.  Danle  was  said  to  have  been  enterlaincd 
with  much  honour  by  Iheni  on  one  occasion  when  he  visited 
their  palace  ;  and  when  asked  what  he  thought  i<l  that  court, 
to  have  replied  that  he  had  never  seen  a  fairer  one  in  all 
Komagna,  if  only  there  had  been  in  it  a  particle  of  order. 

*  Dr,  Moore  docs  not  feel  certain  as  lo  the  correctness  of 
this  view  on  the  part  of  the  Anoiiiino  Fiormtiiio, 
11.  BB  2 
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The  facts  were  these :  Messer  Guido  da  Fano  ai 
Messer  Agnolello  were  the  two  chief  personages  in_ 
Fano,  of  which  city  Messer  Malatestino  de'  M alatesti,  fl 
who  was  lord  of  Rimini,  coveted  the  possession ;  and 
while  pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  Messer  GuJdo 
and  Messer  Agnolello,  thought  within  himself  that 
if  he  could  only  slay  these   two  principal    men  of^ 
Fano,  he  could  make  himself  master  of  the  place,  * 
and  so  it  turned  out.     He  wrote  to  beg  them  to  come 
and    meet   him   at  La   CattoHca,   a   place    between  ■ 
Rimini  and  Fano,  as  he  wished  to  confer  with  them. 
They,  in  all  confidence,  embarked  in  a  vessel  to  come 
there  by  sea :  but  Messer  Malatestino  caused  a  num-  ■ 
ber  of  his  men  to  meet  them  half  way  in  another 
vessel ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  orders  he   had 
given  them,  they  look  Messeri  Guido  and  Agnolo 
and  cast    them   into  the  sea ;   the   consequence    of 
which  was  that  their  partisans  in  Fano,  having  lost 
their   chiefs,    were   driven   out   of   the   city,    which 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  Messer  Malatestino." 

E  fa  snper  ai  due  miglior  di  Fano  * 

A  messer  Guido  ed  anco  ad  Angiolellot 


•  /-'.infl  .-  A  town  Hituated  on  Ihe  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  far 
from  the  river  Melauro,  about  nine  miles  from  Pesaro,  and 
thirty  from  Kimini.  The  ancient  name  of  it  was  Fanum  For- 
lunae,  so  j;ivcn  to  it  from  a  temple  of  Fortune  having  been 
erected  there  tn  commemorate  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  on  the 
Melaurus  (B.C.  207).  In  Purg.  v,  71,  Jacopo  del  Cassero  en- 
treats Dante  to  be  the  medium  for  obtaining  intercessions  for  _ 
him  by  his  fellow  cilizcnB  in  Fano.  Jacopo  del  Cassero  was  ■ 
probably  a  relation  of  Guido.  * 

^mesicr  Gviilo  (d  .  .  .  Angiokllo:  These  were  Guido  del 
Cassero,  and  Angiolcllo.  Agnolello,  or  AneelcHo  da  Cagnano, 
or,  according  to  some,  da  Carignano. 
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Che,  se  1'  antivi-der*  qui  non  i  vano,  t 
Giltati  sarnn  fuor  di  lor  vascllo,] 

E  maz^erali  ,:^  presso  alia  Cuttolica, 
Per  tradimcnlti  d'  un  liranno  fello. 
Tra  r  isola  di  Cipri  c  di  MaioIicaU 


So 


*ic  f  anltvcder,  et  scq.  :  Tht  sentence  may  be  explajnfd  Ihus : 
"  il  veder  innanzi  le  cose  future,  qui  in  inferno  non  h  vano  come 
suol  csser  ira  gli  nomini."  And  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
that  Pier  rfa  Medicina  asserts  that  Ihc  foresight  of  the  lost  in 
Heil  is  true  and  correct,  as  Farinata  det;li  Uberti  informed 
Dante  in  /'//.  x,  loo,  loi : — 

" '  Noi  veggiam,  cnmc  quei  ch'  ha  mala  luce, 
Lc  cose,'  disse,  'che  ne  son  lontano.'" 

ivano:  Tommasfio{one  of  the  authors  of  the  Gran  DWwnario') 
says  that  vano  here  is  equivalent  tofiiUn, 

I  vastllo  .-  We  find  the  same  word  (for  viisctllo,  a  ship)  used  to 
describe  the  vessel  in  which  the  Angel  Pilot  is  conveying  the 
souls  to  Purgatory.     Sec  Piirg.  ii,  40,  41  : — 
".  .   .  e  quei  sen  vennc  a  riva 

Con  un  vascllo  snelletto  e  lejiTgiero,"  etc. 
Some  Commentators  have  wished  to  attach  a  figurative  meaning 
to  viiscUo.  Volpi  says:  "  Figuratamcnle  per  citli,  patria." 
Landino,  Venluri  and  Vellulcllo  interpret  ;  "  Le  anime  loro 
saranno  cacciate  fuor  del  corpo :  il  qual  ^  come  vasello 
deir   anima." 

g  matzerali :  "  Ma/zerare  i  gittar  1'  uomo  in  mare  in  un  sacco 
legato  con  una  pietra  grande  ;  a  legate  le  mani,  c  i  piedi,  e  con 
un  grande  sasao  al  collo."  (Buli).  The  I'oeubvlario  delta 
Crusca,  besides  giving  the  above  quotation  from  Buti,  gives 
the  Latin  of  maxxcrare  as  "in  culco  inculsum  in  mare  pro- 
jicere."  The  word  occurs  several  times  in  the  Dtcamtron  of 
Boccaccio.  In  thc^l  nnolasioni  sof>ra  alcuni  hioghi  dd  Dccamcroui 
Jatii  dai  Dipiilati  soprit  la  ci'rrcziviic  di  esso  Boccaccio,  Firenze, 
J573,  p.  71,  we  find  :  "'  Mamrare  k  voce  nostra,  ha  giii  piu  di 
trecento  anni,  e  fu  usata  da  Dante  in  qucsto  proposito  appunto, 
ed  era  a'  nostri  antichl.  e  in  quei  tempi  una  sorta  di  suppllcio, 
ixune  nc  avevano  alcuni  altri,  de'  quali  og(;i  appena  si  ricono' 
fjKOno  '  nomi,  come  il  piantarc  o  propagginarc  [to  liury  alive 
mih  Ike  head  i/uii'iiu'iirifs],  e  1'  abbacinare  [to  blind  by  (xpo!^iHi; 
llie  cyei  to  the  kcat  oj  a  red  liot  braten  vessel]."  Di  Siena  thinks 
that  iiiatscrarc  is  derived  from  maxzire,  the  stones  attached  to 
the  nets  in  the  tunny  fisheries  in  the  South  of  Italy;  and  in 
Calabria  the  weights  of  a  clock  are  called  iiiai^^ert. 

I)  Tra  I'  isola  di  Cipri  e  di  Maiolica  ;  Cyprus  is  the  eastern- 
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Non  vide  mai  si  gran  fallo  Netluno, 
Non  da  pirati,  non  da  Rente  ArRolica.* 

Quel  traditor  chc  vede  pur  coo  I'  uno,  85 

E  [icn  la  terra,  t  che  tal  k  qui  meco 
Vorrebbe  di  vedere  esscr  digiuno,  J 

Fari  vcnirli  a  parlamenio  seco  ; 

Poi  farS  ai  che  al  vento  di  Focara  g 

Non  tark  lor  meatier  voto  nJ  preco." —  90 

moat  of  the  large  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Majorca 
the  westernmost.  Dante  means  the  extreme  limits  of  ihe 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

•  gcnlt  A  Tgolica  :  The  Greeks  in  all  ages  have  been  noted  for 
piracy.  "  Molli  e  crudeli  mali  sono  slati  falti  c  si  fanno  nel 
mare  mediterraneo  per  eorsari  di  diverse  generazioni  e  linguc, 
e  per  Greci,  e  per  Latini.  c  per  Cristiani,  e  per  Saraeini."  (The 
Oltima).  Bargigi  thinks  the  allusion  to  the  Greeks  merely 
refers  to  their  many  sea  fiyhts  :  "  Genie  Argolica,  Greca,  che 
molte  grandissime  battaglie  fecero  in  mare." 

f  lien  III  lerra  :  The  verb  Uiterc  i.s  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
ppssedcre,  sigiiorcggiart.     Compare  Inf.  v,  60  : — 

"Tcnne  la  terra,  che  il  Soldan  corregge." 
And  Inf.  xxix,  29 ; — 

"...  colui  che  gik  tcnne  Altaforte." 
Also  Virgil,  .£«,  vij,  735  ; — 

"...  Teleboilm  Capreas  cum  regna  tenerct." 
Tommasfo  thinks  that  lUn  la  tfrra  should  be  interpreted /:(iiiimi(i 
/ii  terra,  and  1  have  followed  him  by  rendering  the  words  "  rules 
the  land." 
X  Vorrtbbi  di  vedere  esser  digiuno  :  Compare  Jn/.  itviii,  42 : — 

"  Di  gii  veder  coatui  non  son  digiuno," 
And  sec  my  note  on  that  passage. 

^venlu  di  Focara:  Benvcnuto  says  that  Focara  is  a  high 
mountain  near  La  Catlolica,  towering  right  over  the  sea,  where 
great  storms  frequently  occur,  and  terrible  shipwrecks:  which 
cause  navigators  to  proffer  many  vows  and  prayers.  Hence  it 
has  become  a  proverb  to  say:  "May  God  protect  you  there 
from  the  wind  of  Focara  !  "  Benvenulo  thinks  that  what  Pier 
really  means  is,  that  it  is  not  by  any  mischance,  or  by  divine 
judgment,  that  these  two  good  men  of  Fano  shall  perish  in  the 
waves,  but  that  they  shall  be  drowned  by  Ihe  fraud  of  evil  men. 
In  point  of  fact  it  will  not  avail  them  to  offer  up  the  usual  vows 
and  prayers  such  as  are  used  by  mariners,  because  they  will  be 
drowned  anyhow,  and  not  from  a  storm. 
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And  make  known  to  the  two  best  men  of  Fano, 
to  Messer  Guido  (del  Cassero)  and  likewise  to 
Angiolello  (da  Cagnano),  that  if  foreseeing  here  in 
Hell  be  not  vain,  they  shall  be  thrown  overboard 
from  their  vessel,  and  drowned  near  La  Cattolica, 
through  the  perfidy  of  a  fell  tyrant.  Between  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  (that  of)  Majorca  never  did 
Neptune  behold  so  atrocious  a  crime,  not  even 
of  pirates  or  of  the  Argolic  race.  That  traitor 
(Malalestino)  who  sees  with  but  one  eye,  and  rules 
the  city  (Rimini),  which  somebody  who  is  here  with 
rae  (Curio)  would  wish  he  had  never  seen  {Hi. 
had  been  fasting  of  seeing),  will  induce  them 
(Guido  and  Angiolello)  lo  come  to  a  parley  with 
him  :  and  then  will  so  act  that  they  shall  no  longer 
need  vows  or  prayers  against  the  wind  of  Focara." 

Benvenuto  is  of  opinion  that  we  have  many  in- 
stances in  history  of  the  wonderful  astuteness  of 
one-eyed  men.  Hannibal  and  Philip  of  Macedon 
were  of  the  number,  and  Malatestino  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  If  any  one  attempted  to  say  to  him, 
"  My  Lord,  you  do  not  understand  me,"  he  used  to 
retort,  "I  would  1  could  see  as  well  as  I  under- 
stand !  "  But  these  one-eyed  men  were  all  very 
long-headed  men  {sanum  caput  habuerunt  communiter). 
The  thing  can  be  explained,  Benvenuto  thinks,  in  a 
moral  sense  (potcsl  cxponi  ista  litcra  mortilitcr) ;  for 
when  a  man  has  two  eyes  in  the  natural  way,  one  of 
which  he  ought  to  direct  towards  heavenly  things, 
and  the  other  to  terrestrial,  if  that  man  loses  his 
best  eye,  he  will  then  only  turn  his  gaze  to  earthly 
matters. 

Dante  does  not  allow  Pier  da  Medicina's  covert 
allusion  to  another  spirit  to  escape  unnoticed,  but  at 
gnge  asks  him  lo  whom  he  is  referring. 
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Ed  io  a  lui : — "  Dimostrami  e  dichiara, 
Se  vuoi  ch'  io  porli  su  di  te  novella,* 
Chi  h  tolui  dclla  veduta  f  amara." — 

Allor  pose  la  mano  alia  mascella 

D'  un  suo  compagno,  e  la  bocca  gli  apersc 
Gridando  t — "  Questi  t  desso,  e  noti  favclla  : 

Questi,  scacciato,}  il  dubitar  sorninerse 
In  Cesarc,  afTermando  che  U  foroitog 
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*  porti  .  .  .  novella  :  We  have  already  noticed,  in  a  footnote 
on  inf.  ii,  7,  the  story  told  by  Boccaccio  in  his  life  of  Dante, 
of  how  a  woman  at  Verona  said  to  another  on  seeing  Dante 
pass  by;  '' Vedete  vol  coiui  che  va  per  1'  Inferno,  e  torna 
quando  a  lui  piace,  e  i/iiassii  re^a  niivAk  di  quelli  che  laggiil 
Kono  ?  " 

+  ri>/ui  detla  viduta  aiiuira  :  Di  Siena  paraphrases  this ;  "  Chi 
i  colui  che  tests  [yiii(  nav]  ditesti  male  aver  veduta  la  terra  di 
Rimini  la  quale  gli  port6  amari  frutti  di  danna«one  ?  " 

X  scaccialo :  In  Lucan,  Phars.  i,  277-479,  Curio  is  repreEcnted 
as  saying  tn  Cisar  ;— 

"  Scd  poatquam  leges  hello  siluerc  coactae, 
Pcllimur  a  patriis  laribus,  patimttrquc  volentes 
Exilium  :  tua  nos  faciat  victoria  cives." 

giV/ornito;  Dr.  Moore  (Sliuties  in  DanU,  i,  p.  128)  observes 
that  this  allusion  to  Curio  is  borrowed  from  Lucan,  Pkan.  i, 
280-282  :— 

"  Dum  trepidant  nullo  firmatae  roborc  partes, 
Tolle  moras ;  semper  nocuit  differre  paratia  ; 
Par  labor  atque  metus  pretio  majure  petunlur." 
This  is  further  proved  if  necessary  (Dr.  Moore  adds)  by  Danlc'a 
direct  citation  of  this  passage  m  reference  to  Cuno  in  his 
Epistle  to  Henry  Vll,  Epiil.  vii.  5  4,  11.  74-81:  "  Pudcat 
itaqiie  in  angustissima  mundi  area  irreliri  (amdiu,  quem  mun- 
dus  omnis  expectat:  ct  ab  Augusti  circumspectione  non  dcfluat, 
quod  Tuscana  [yrannis  in  dilationis  hducia  confortalur,  et 
quotidie  mahgnantium  cohorlando  supcrbiam,  vires  novas  ac- 
cumulal,  tcmeritatem  temeritali  adiciena."  Dr.  Moore  remarks 
thai  Lucan  was  a  poet  widely  known  and  very  often  quoted 
by  jiiediaval  writers  generally  :  and  that  Dante  in  particular 
not  only  refers  to  him  frequently  by  name,  but  is  indebted  to 
him  for  many  of  his  historical  allusions,  as  well  as  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  poetic  material  of  different  kinds.  In  Dino 
Compagni,  £,'  InUlligema,  Ccsare  al  Rubicons,  stanias  go  and  qi, 
wc  find  the  following  ; — 
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Sempre  con  dantio  1'  altcnder  soHersc." — • 
O  quanto  mi  pareva  sbigoltito  loo 

Con  la  lingua  lagliata  nctia  strozza, 
Curio,  ch'  a  dire  fu  cosi  ardito  1 1 

And  I  to  hini  :  "  Show  to  me  and  declare,  if  ihou 
wishes!  me  to  carry  tidings  of  ihee  up  (on  earth), 
who  is  he  of  the  bitter  sight  {i.e.  the  shade  who 
wishes  he  had  never  seen  the  city  of  Rimini)  ?  " 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  jaw  of  one  of  his 
companions,  and  pulled  open  his  mouth,  crying : 


"Curio  trcbunQ  parlo  primleri, 

B  disac  :  '  lo  son  per  te  di  Koma  (uuru  : 

Nostra  franchigia  ^  nella  lua  spcranza: 

Cavalca,  Cesar,  sanza  dimoran^a  : 

I  tuoi  nemici  non  avrannu  dursu' 
Cesare,  tntalentalo  di  battaglia 

Parlamcnlo  e  dissc  a'  suoi  :  lontani 
'  Per  me  soffcrt'  avelc  gran  Iravaglia 

A  conqujstar  miilti  paesi  sirani.'" 
♦  Sempre  con  diinmi  P  Mender  sofferie  ,*  Ur.  Moore  tcUs  me  he 
thinks  sofferse  setms  to  be  an  aorisi  with  the  sense  of  the 
present  tense.  I  see  Mr.  Toier  translates  "  if  he  endures  lo 
wait,"  and  thinks  the  words  are  a  paraphrase  of  Lucan'ti  itmptr 
naciiit  above.  In  Putg,  xjixii,  jj,  ^4,  the  passaj^je  liinlo  tpiuiv 
prae  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Tozer  "  Is  wnnt  to  measure  so  much 
space  ;  "  and  in  Par.  xii.  g,  he  renders  qutt  eh'  et  refuse,  "  the 
light  which  it  gives  by  reflection." 

+  Curio  .   .  .  a  dire  .  .  .  ardito  :  This  again  is  imitated  from 
Lucan,  Phars.  i,  269  : — 

"Audaf  venali  comitatur  Curio  lingua," 
Caius  Scriboniua  Curio  was  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  two 
great  orators  of  thi-  same  name.  It  is  asserted  that,  having 
first  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  he  was  won  over  by  Ca;sar 
with  heavy  bribes.  When  a  decrte  was  published  by  the 
Senate  declaring  Ca;sar  to  be  ihe  enemy  of  Ibe  Republic,  un. 
less  he  immediately  disbanded  his  army  and  evacuated  Ihc 
province  of  Kavcnna,  Curio  hastened  to  join  Ciesar,  and  accord- 
ing to  Lucan,  urged  upon  him  decisive  action.  But  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  wholly  untrue  account,  as  Ciesar  had  already 
crossed  the  Rubicon  when  Curio  reached  his  camp.  Ih,  Moore 
remarks  to  me  that  it  is  curious  that  this  advice  of  Curio  is 
cited  with  approbation  in  Episl.  vii,  g  ^ 
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"  This  is  he,  and  he  is  speechless :  he,  when 
banished  (from  Rome)  dispelled  the  hesitation  in 
Ciesar  (about  crossing  the  Rubicon),  affirming  that 
the  man  who  is  well-prepared  always  suffers  loss 
by  procrastination."  Oh  !  how  aghast  seemed  to 
me  Curio,  with  his  tongue  cut  out  of  his  throat, 
he  who  had  been  so  bold  in  speech  I 

Benvenuto  reminds  his  readers  that  Pier  da 
Medicina  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview  said. 
Rimembrili  di  Ficr  da  Mcdkt'na,  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  wanted  Dante  to  speak  of  him  in  the  world 
when  he  returned  there.*  Dante  answers  that  if  he  is 
expected  to  do  so,  Pier  must  tell  him  what  he  meant 
by  speaking  of  some  one  with  him  who  wishes  that 
he  had  never  seen  Rimini.  Benvenuto  thinks  Dante 
has  shown  great  art  in  making  Pier  da  Medicina, 
after  abusing  and  defaming  the  character  of  his  em- 
ployer, Malatestino,  the  modern  and  still  living 
tyrant  of  KiminJ,  bring  in  at  the  same  time  an 
ancient  personage  who  sowed  discord  that  was  most 
fatal  to  that  same  city  in  which  Pier  da  Medicina 
had  himself  also  made  trouble  between  the  Lords  of 
Rimini  and  others  in  the  Romagna,  Benvenuto 
considers  the  association  of  Curio  with  Pier  da 
Medicina  in  Hell  most  appropriate,  although  there 
had  been  a  gap  between  them  of  nearly  1300  years, 
for  both  having  been  guilty  of  the  same  sin,  arc  fitly 
represented  as  enduring  the  same  punishment.  Ben- 
venuto  observes   that   one  is   inclined    lo   ask   why 

•  Ur.  Moore  writes  lo  me :  "  Is  it  not  curious  that  Pier  da 
Medicina,  Mosca  de'  LambertI,  and  I-lerlrand  dc  Born.  In  this 
Canio,  Hcem  to  b;  an  exception  lo  tlic  (general  desire  of  the 
shades  in  Circles  3  and  9  lor  obscurity  (e.g.  in  Cai  lo  xxiii)  ? 
1  do  not  know  why  this  should  be," 
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Curio  should  have  been  represented  with  his  tongue 
torn  out  rather  than  Mahomet,  who  talked  so  much 
to  Dante,  and  he  does  not  think  it  a  sufficient  reason 
to  give,  that  it  was  because  Curio  persuaded  JuHus 
CtEsar  into  civil  war.  He  believes  it  is  because 
Cuno  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  his  tongue,  in 
that  he  sold  it  for  gold,  and  Dante  has  said  in  Inf. 
xiii,  105,  Non  e  giusto  aver  cid  ch'  uom  si  tngiic.  Curio 
had  been  a  great  agitator  for  liberty,  but,  being  bribed 
by  Ca:sar,  he  became  his  agent  and  advocate.  Ben- 
venuto  thinks  that  there  may  also  be  a  tigurative 
sense  in  Curio's  punishment,  as  showing  that  the 
men  who  spread  discord  and  calumny  between  po- 
tentates, either  literally  have  their  tongues  cut  out, 
or,  their  frauds  being  detected,  they  are  from  very 
shame  put  to  a  perpetual  silence. 

Division  IV. — We  are  nowintroducedlo  a  prominent 
character  in  the  feud  between  the  families  of  Buon- 
delmonte,  Donati,  Amidei,  Uberti  and  Lamberti, 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  Buondel- 
monte  de'  Buondelmonti,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  into  active  operation  in  Florence  the  dormant 
strife  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  which  had  not  before  that  time  entered 
into  the  city,  or  which  had  at  all  events  smouldered 
without  lighting  into  a  tlame.  The  shade  before  us 
is  Mosca  de'  Lamberti,  Few  episodes  attracted  as 
much  attention  among  the  turbulent  incidents  of 
those  days  as  this  one.  The  story  is  related  by  all 
the  chroniclers  and  commentators,  though  many  of 
them  differ  in  their  mode  of  recounting  it,     I  trans- 
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late  the  version  given  by  Ricordano  Malespini  {Istoria 
F  ioretttina,  cAp.  civ):  "In  the  year  of  Christ  1215, 
.  ,  .  Messer  Buondelmonte  dc' Buondelmonti,  a  noble 
citizen  of  Florence,  had  promised  to  take  to  wife  a 
damsel  of  the  most  noble  house  of  the  Amidei,  very 
highly  honoured  citizens;  and  after  this  the  said 
Messer  Buondelmonte  chancing  to  ride  through  the 
city,  being  a  very  handsome  and  accomplished 
cavalier,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Donati  [according  to 
Dino  Compagni  she  was  Aldruda,  wife  of  Fortiguerra 
de'  Donati]  called  to  him.  and  blamed  him  for  his 
engagement  to  the  damsel  to  whom  he  was  affianced, 
as  not  being  beautiful,  nor  of  sufficient  importance 
for  such  as  him,  and  telling  him  that  she  had  kept 
for  him  her  daughter,  who  was  surpassingly  fair, 
and  whom  she  thereupon  presented  before  him.  He, 
prompted  on  the  instant  by  a  diabolical  spirit,  fell  at 
once  in  love  wilh  her,  plighted  his  troth  to  her.  and 
wedded  her.  On  hearing  this,  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
first  damsel  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  assembled, 
and  much  grieved  at  Messer  Buondelmonte  having 
put  them  to  shame,  gave  way  to  such  accursed  wrath 
that  the  city  of  Florence  was  divided,  and  many  of 
the  noble  families  in  it  conspired  together  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  said  Messer  Buondelmonte,  and 
put  him  to  shame  in  his  turn.  And  discussing 
among  themselves  in  what  way  they  could  injure 
him — whether  to  beat  him  or  wound  him — Mosca 
de'  Lambert!  spoke  these  evil  words  :  Cosa/alla  capo 
hae,  meaning,  that  death  settles  a  matter  once  for  all, 
and  thai  Buondelmonte  had  better  be  slain.  This 
was  done,     On  the  morning  of  the  Easter  of  the 
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Resurrection  ■  .  .  the  said  Messer  Buondelmonte 
.  .  .  when  riding  upon  a.  beautiful  white  palfrey  of 
his,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio, .  ■  . 
was  slain  by  them  of  the  Lamberti,  and  by  Mosca 
de'  Lamberti.  ...  at  which  deed  the  whole  city 
rushed  to  arms  and  tumult.  This  death  of  the  said 
Messer  Buondelmonte  was  the  cause  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  accursed  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  in  Florence." 

Benvenuto,  both  in  his  comment  on  this*  passage, 
and  also  on  that  quoted  from  the  Paradho  in  the 
note,  passes  very  cursorily  over  the  episode,  so  much 
so,  that  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  he,  in  his 
time,  had  any  special  cause  to  dread  incurring  the 
wrath  of  some  one  of  the  families  alluded  to,  as  he  is 
usually  very  full  in  his  narratives  of  such  episodes. 
He  relates  that  when  it  was  first  proposed  that 
Buondelmonte  should  be  slain,  some  of  the  older 
men  were  against  it,  and  begged  the  others  to  think 
of  the  consequences,  and  that  it  was  then  that  Mosca 
de'  Lamberti  uttered  the  words  which  decided 
Buondelmonte's  fate 

Mosca  addresses  Dante,  but  the  stem  reply,  briefly 


'Sec  also  ihe  account  in  Dino  Compagni,  and  in  Par.  xvi, 
136-144  :— 

"  La  casa.  di  che  nacque  i1  vostro  flcio, 

Per  lo  giusto  disdcRno  che  v'  ha  morti, 
E  pose  fine  al  vosiro  viver  heto, 
Era  onorata  ed  cst<a  c  sum  conaorti. 

O  Buondelmonte,  quanlo  mal  rugtii^ti 
Le  none  sue  per  rI'  alirui  conforii ! 
Molli  sarcbbon  lieti  che  son  Iristi, 

Se  Diu  l'  avcsEC  concedulo  ad  Ema 
La  |)riina  volta  che  a  cilti  venisti. 
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telling  him  that  he  has  been  the  destroyer  of  his  ovm 
family,  the  Lamberti  or  Uberti,  does  not  tend  to 
console  him,  and  his  departure  is  very  sorrowful. 

Ed  un  ch'  aves  1'  una  e  I'  altra  man  mozia, 

Levando  i  moncherin  per  1'  aura  fosca. 

Si  che  il  sangue  facea  la  faccia  sozza,  105 

Grid6 : — "  Ricordera'  li  anche  del  Mosca, 
Che  dissi,  lasso  I     '  Capo  ha  cosa  fatta,' 
Che  fu  il  mal  seme  per  la  gente  toaca," — 

Ed  io  gli  aggionsi :— "  E  morte  di  tua  schiatta  ; — "* 
Perch'  egli  accumulandn  duol  con  ttuolo  110 

Sen  gio  i  come  persona  trista  e  matta. 

And  one  who  had  both  hands  lopped  off,  raising 
the  stumps  through  the  murky  air,  so  that  the 
blood  befouled  his  face,  cried  out;  "Thou  will 
rememher  me  Mosca  also,  who  said  alas  1  '  A  deed 
once  accomplished,  there  ts  an  end  of  it,'  which 
was  the  seed  of  ill  for  the  Tuscan  people."  And 
to  him  I  added  :  "  And  death  to  thine  own  race." 
Whereat  he,  heaping  woe  on  woe.  went  off  like  one 
grieved  even  to  madness  {lit.  grieved  and  mad), 

Benvenuto  says  that  Mosca  had  in  his  former  life 
been  happy  and  fJourishing  in  the  family  of  the 
Lamberti  before  he  gave  the  evil  counsel,  but  after- 
wards he  was  sad,  and  made  many  others  so,  as  we 
read  in  the  words  quoted  above,  molti  sarcbboti  Uett, 
che  son   Iristi,  etc.     He  had  before  that   time  been 

*morU  di  tua  schiatta :  The  Otiimo  remarks  that  all  the  Lam- 
berti, males  and  females,  suffered  some  kind  of  punishment 
for  Mdsch's  crime,  some  by  death,  some  by  exile,  some  by  the 
conhscaiion  of  iheir  prcperly. 

tj'fii;  Nannucci  \AH«lisi  dii  Verbi,  pp.  176,  177)  writes:  "L* 
ler««  persona  singolare  del  perfelto  si  chiuse  {anttca-mtittt]  in  O 
in  tutte  le  conjugaxionl,  come  umiio,  Itmtto^  itM'to,"  Compare 
/«/.  V,  66  :— 

"Che  con  amor  «l  fine  combatteo." 
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reputed  a  wise  man,  but  after  it  an  insane  man  ;  for, 
as  is  the  seed,  such  will  be  the  fruit. 

A  scene  now  takes  place  of  so  extraordinary  a  char- 
acter, that  Dante  thinlis  it  necessary  to  preface  the 
account  by  some  remarks  which  have  pven  rise  to 
much  comment,  and  different  opinions  are  held  as 
to  his  motive." 


*  I  extract  the  foUowing  explanation  primarily  from  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Di  Siena  and  Scarta/iini.  The  more  general 
interpretation  of  this  passage  has  been  thai  Dante  feared  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  faUehond  in  relating,  simply  on  his  own 
assertion,  a  circumstance  so  incredible  as  the  appearance  of 
Bertrand  de  Born  holding  his  head  in  his  hand,  were  not  Danle 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  his  good  conscience.  But  this 
invocation  would  have  come  in  far  more  appropriately  in  the 
openmg  lines  of  the  Canto  as  applied  to  llic  ic}wk  of  the  horrors 
which  Dante  witnesses  in  this  Bolgia,  many  of  which  have  been 
inlinitely  more  ghastly  to  behold  than  a  simply  decapitated 
body  holding  up  its  head  by  the  hair.  No  I  the  true  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  in  the  horror  Dante  exhibits  throughout 
Hell  wherever  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  punishment  of 
those  ains  which  were  his  own.  He  flies  in  terror  from  the 
three  wild  beasts  upon  Ihc  mountain  because  Ihey  represent 
the  three  vices  of  Sensuality,  Pride,  and  Avarice,  against  which 
he  had  especially  to  strive.  He  falls  down  in  a  swoon  at  the 
sight  of  the  penalty  of  the  Sensual,  not  feeling  himscll  innocent 
of  that  sin.  His  fears  on  entering  into  the  city  of  Dis  are 
intense,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  he  had  at  one  lime  of  his 
life  entertained  doubts  that  gravely  imperilled  his  faith  in  holy 
things.  But  he  never  shows  any  Uar  when  contemplating  the 
punishment  of  those  sins  of  which  he  feels  himself  pure. 
Scartaiiini  thinks  that  although  Dante  might  in  his  inmost 
conscience  feel  himself  perfectly  innocent  of  ever  having  dis- 
seminated strife,  ytt  he  might  have  been  aware  thai  his  enemies 
had  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  him  Ihc  accusation  of  his 
having  done  so.  both  in  his  D€  Monatchla,  as  also  in  some  of  his 
Episllea,  from  which  it  might  have  been  sought  to  prove  that 
he  was  setting  the  sons  of  Florence  against  their  mother.  But 
Dante  knows  in  his  heart  that  such  accusations  would  be  per- 
fectly groundless,  and  therefore  he  practically  says  "  I  was  able 
to  look  on  with  calmness  at  the  terrible  scenes  in  this  Bolgis, 
and  especially  on  this  one  of  the  sinner  punished  for  sowing 
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Ma  io  rimasi  a  riKuardar  lo  sluolo, 
£  vidi  cosa  c!i'  io  avrei  paura, 
Senza  pii  prova,*  di  contaria  solo  ;  + 

Se  non  che  coscien/a  mi  assicura,  1 15 

La  buona  compagnia  che  I'  uom  franchcggia 
Sotto  I'  osbergo  del  aenlirsi  pura.  J 

But  I  lingered  on  gazing  at  the  crowd,  and  beheld 
athing  which  without  further  confirmation  I  should 
be  afraid  only  to  relate  it ;  but  that  conscience  re- 
assures mc,  the  good  companion  which  makes 
a  man  bold  under  the  breastplate  of  feeling  him- 
self pure. 


discord  amonfi  kinitmen,  knowing  my  own  cnnscience  to  be 
clear  of  such  sin."     Compare  Ovid,  Fast,  i,  4S5,  486; — 
"  Conscia  mens  ut  cuique  sua  est.  ila  concipit  intra 
Pectora  pro  facto  spemque  metumque  suo." 
And  Horace,  1  Epist.  i,  60,  61 ; — 

"  Hie  muruB  aeneus  csto. 
Nil  conscire  slbi,  nulla  pallcscere  culpa." 
And  ibid.  1  Cami.  xxii,  1-4: — 

"  Integer  viiac,  scelerisque  purus 

Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  neque  arcu 

Nee  vencnatis  gravida  sagiltis, 

FuEce,  pharelra." 

*prova  :   I  have  translated  pmva  "  confirmation,"  as  nearly 

all  the  Commentators  so  interpret  it.     But  prova  means  ipreuvr 

BK  well  as  pnuvt,  and  there  can  be  n<i  objection  to  take  it  in 

either  sense.     Scartazzinj  thinks  it  should  not  be  taken  in  the 

sense  of  "  testimony,"  as  Dante  docs  not  as  a  fact  adduce  any 

other  testimony  than  his  own  assertion  ;  he  would  rather  render 

the  words  :  "  without  further  experience  of  it,  without  seeing  it 

anew."    In  stage  language,  La  prova  means  "  the  rehearsal,"  of 

a  drama,  or  opera.     Compare  the  English  word  "proofs"  in 

printing. 

t  iola  here  is  an  adverb  for  iolammlt. 

I  r  asbergo  drl  ientirsi pura  :  Compare  Shakespeare,  a  Henry 
VI,  .Act  lii,  Sc.  z  : — 

"What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  I 
Thrice  Js  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted." 
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Here  as  elsewhere,  as  for  instance  in  Inf.  \iii,  20  ; 
and  46-51  ;  and  xvi,  124-126,  when  recounting  some 
extraordinary  episode,  Danle  feigns  to  tell  the  story 
with  reluctance,  out  of  fear  of  the  incredulity  of  the 
reader. 

lo  vidi  certo,*  ed  ancor  par  ch'  io  "1  vcfisi". 
Un  busto  sen/a  capo  andar,  si  come 
Andavan  gli  altri  della  Irjsla  greggia.  lao 

E  il  capo  [ronco  tcnca  per  le  chiomc, 
Pesol  con  mann  a  guisa  di  lantema, 
E  quel  mirava  noi,  c  dicea  : — "0  mc  I — " 

Di  si  faccva  a  si  stessn  lucerna,')' 

Ed  cran  due  in  uno,  cd  uno  in  due;  125 

Com"  esscr  puo,  Quel  sa  che  si  govcrna.[ 

I  saw  distinctly  :  and  methinks  I  see  it  still,  a  trunk 
walking  along  without  its  head,  even  as  the  others 

*  vidi  ctrto  :  In  I.  104  Dante  speaks  of  the  murky  air  (/'  aura 
foiia),  so  now,  before  relaling  a  thing  which  was  apparently 
strange  and  incredible,  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  really 
saw  it  disllnclly. 

f  luccrnn  :  The  figure  was  guiding  its  own  steps  by  the  eyes 
of  the  head  which  it  held  in  its  hand. 

t  che  si  govcrmi :  Besides  meaning  "to  ordain,"  as  given  here, 
governarc  has  many  significations,  Ihe  primary  idea  being  that 
of  "  to  exercise  influence,"  which  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
as  t^.  governare  una  nave,  to  steer  a  ship  ;  also  to  rule,  lo  encr- 
cine  jurisdiction ;  to  provide  with  forethought  ;  lo  set  in  order  ; 
to  guard  ;  lo  lake  charge  (of  children ',  to  educate  ;  tn  have  the 
care  of  horses,  dogs,  falcons,  ponltry,  etc.  Gi)verniire  il  tetrenii 
is  to  manure  it.  The  Vt  cabolnrio  della  Crtistu  says  :  ''  ^ovcrnare 
i  villi,  vale,  Diir  loro  il  gBVcnw  ...  si  dice  anche  dell'  Accon- 
cianienlo  \trt.iimcni\  che  si  fa  al  vini,  raescolandovi  uve  o 
spicciolate,  o  ammoslate  per  fargli  piil  colorili,  o  piii  snporosi." 
[i  am  perfectly  familiar  with  this  expression  in  Tuscany). 
Compare   Inf.   xKxiii,   130,    iji  ;— 

"  il  corpo  suo  1'  fe  tolto 
Da  un  demonio,  che  poscin  il  governs," 
in  which   passage  the   Vuciib.   dtllii  tViufc  explains  govemare 
"per  uverc  in  baiia  :   Dominare  scnza  aver  punlo  riguardo  al 
ben  essere  delia  persona  govcrnat*." 


II. 
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of  the  wretched  Hock  walked  (who  retained  their 
heads  and  their  eyesight).  And  it  held  the  severed 
head  by  its  hair,  dangling  in  its  hand  in  the  ^uise 
of  a  litntem,  and  it  (the  head)  gazed  at  us,  and 
said  :  "  Woe  is  me  !  "  Of  itself  it  made  for  itself 
a  lamp,  and  they  were  two  in  one,  and  one  in  two  ; 
how  that  can  be,  He  knows  Who  so  ordains. 

The  weird  figure  now  addresses  Dante. 

Quando  diritto  al  [>i£  del  pontc  fue, 

Lcv6  i\  braccio  atto  con  tutta  la  tesia* 
Per  appresaarnc  Ic  parole  sue, 

Che  furo : — "  Or  vedi  ta  pena  molesla  ijo 

Tu  che,  apirando,  vai  veggendo  i  morli: 
Vedi  se  alcuna  S  grande  come  qucatjjt 

E  perchS  lu  di  me  novella  porli, 

Sappi  ch'  io  son  Bertram  dal  Bornio,}  quelli 


*con  tullii  la  tuta  :  Scartazzini  observes  thai  lutla  here  is  a 
riempilivo,  and  that  the  meaninR  of  liilla  t,i  lata  is  "the  very 
head."  Di  Siena  says  the  words  are  stdl  a  livinR  expression 
in  Italian  ;  and  Tommasto  remarks  that  it  is  to  be  heard  fre- 
quently in  the  hybrid  dialect  spolien  at  Corfu. 

t  Vedi  iC  akiina  I  gruiuU  coint  qucsta  :  Compare  /.ant.  i,  la: 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ve  that  pass  by  P  behold,  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto 
me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  atflitted  me  in  the  day  of  his 
fierce  anger." 

!  Bertram  dal  Bornio:  This  person  was  Viconite  de  Haute- 
fort  of  Perifiucux  in  Gascony,  a  famous  troubadour  and  poet. 
Dante  ( Dc  Viitn.  Ettn/.  ii,  cap.  2,  I!,  72-84)  cites  him  as  one  of 
the  earliest  poets  whose  poetry  was  written  in  the  voigart 
illvUre  •-  "  Quare  haec  tria,  salus  videlicet,  Venus,  virtus,  appar- 
ent esse  illri  magnalia  quae  sint  maxime  pertractanda,  hoc  est 
ca  quae  maxima  sunt  ad  ista,  ut  armorum  probilas,  amoris 
accenaio,  ct  direclio  voluntatis.  Circa  quae  sola,  si  bene  re- 
colimus,  illustres  vlros  invenimus  vul)^aritcr  poelasse;  scilicet 
Berlrainum  Ht  Bornio,  arma  ;  Arnaldum  Hanielem,  amorem  ; 
Gerardum  de  Borncllo,  rectituilinem  ;  Cinum  Pisloriensem, 
amorem  :  amicum  ejus,  rectitudincm.  .  .  ,  Arma  vero  nullum 
Latinum  adhuc  invenio  poctassc."  On  the  above,  Di  Siena 
remarks,   that   fully  two   centuries   elapsed   atler  this,  before 
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Che  diedi  a]  re  giovanc*  i  mai  conforti.  135 

lo  feci  il  padre  c  il  figlio  in  s£  ribellj : 

Torquato  Tasso  sang  of  Arms  and  Love.  Bertrand  de  Born 
was  a  sublime  troubadour  and  a  valiant  knight,  but  he  is 
noted  for  having  sown  discord  between  Henry  II  of  England 
and  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  was  crowned  king,  as  ihe  future 
successor  of  his  father,  in  Weslminsler  Abbey,  and  was  gener- 
ally known  at  the  time  aa  the  "  Hcves  Joves.  Il  was  said  in 
the  life  of  Bertrand  de  Born  :  "  metia  tot  son  senno  en  mesclar 
guerras,  c  fes  mcsclar  lo  paire  e  '1  lilh  di  En^lalerra." 

*  rt  giovanc :  Witle  reads  Re  Giovanni,  which,  though  sup- 
ported by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  MSS,  is  utlerlv  de- 
void of  historical  foundation.  Dr.  Moore  (Tixluiil  Crilkism, 
pp.  344-351),  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject:  "The  arguments 
on  hoih  sides  [Giavanc  v.  Giovanni]  are  admirably  summed  up 
in  Scarla/iini's  note,  though  I  venture  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  from  that  distinguished  commentator,  because  I 
cannot  believe  it  possible  that  Dante  cojilil  have  nimle  a  niisliikc 
on  virh  n  point  as  this.  Were  not  Bertrand  de  Bom's  relations 
with  Ihe  '  Rcys  Jovis  '  so  notorious,  and  is  not  Dante's  familiarity 
with  the  Proven(;al  poetry  generally,  and  with  that  of  Bertrand 
de  Born  in  particular,  so  certain,  that  Ihe  notion  of  his  making 
a  mistake  on  this  poini  is  inconceivable  ?  " 

The  historical  facts  show  that  after  his  eldest  son,  who  died 
in  infancy,  Henry  II  had  four  sunivinK  sons. 

(i)  Prince  Henry,  born  1155,  died  11S3, 

(zi  Prince  Richard,  who  afterwards  reigned  as  Richard  I, 
from  u8g  to  iigg. 

(3)  Prince  Geoffrey  (the  father  of  Arthur  of  Brittany),  who 
died  before  his  father  in  11S6, 

(4)  Prince  John,  afterwards  King  John,  from  iigg  lo  (116. 
Dr.  ^^ourc  savs  that  Prince   Henry  derived  his  title  of  "  the 

Young  King"  from  the  fact  that  he  was  crowned  at  West. 
minster  in  1 170,  and  again  at  Winchester  in  1 171,  in  his  father's 
life-time.  He  was  in  continual  opposition  to  his  father,  a-; 
were  his  brothers  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  whereas  it  was  only 
in  Henry  It's  later  days  that  John  took  any  part  against  him. 
Bertrand  de  Rorn  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  any  special 
intimacy  with  Prince  John,  while  per  contra  he  is  par  ei(dlcHce 
the  friend  of  "  the  Voung  King  "  Henr)',  and  the  "  Rcys  Joves  " 
is  his  regular  and  oft  recurring  title  for  him.  Familiar  as 
Dante  was  with  the  Troubadour  poelrj'  generally  (see  De  Vulg. 
F-loij.  passim).  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  Danle  could  not  pnssibly 
be  unaware  of  this.  Moreover  the  references  to  the  Young 
King  are  so  woven  into  the  tissue  of  Bcrtrand's  poetrj',  thai 
II,  FF  2 
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Achilofel  *  non  te'  pii  d'  Ansalone 

E  di  David  co'  malvsRi  punfjclli.  t 
Perch'  io  partii  cosi  piuntc  pcrsone,]; 

Partito  porlo  il  ntio  cerebro,  lasso  !  140 

Dal  suo  principio  ^  ch'  i  in  questo  Ironcnne. 
Cosi  s'  osserva  in  me  Io  contrapa3so."|l 

this  would  strike  even  a  casuAl  reader  as  one  of  its  mosl  pro- 
minent features. 

Every  word  of  Dr.  Moore's  exhaustive  essay  on  the  subject, 
of  which  the  above  ts  but  an  cxlrnct.  should  be  studied.  Di 
Siena  observes  that  Ginpuent  vrns  the  first  to  point  out,  by 
the  liKht  of  history,  that  rt  Ghvamii  for  re  giovanc  was  cither 
an  error  of  Panie,  or  an  alteration  of  his  text  by  copyista. 

* Aehitafel:  For  the  iniquitous  counsels  given  by  Ahithophel 
to  Absalom,  both  as  Io  the  violation  of  the  royal  seraglio,  and 
Io  the  intended  murder  of  David  his  father,  see  2  Sam.  xv.  H 
seq.,  and  xvii,  1-24. 

\pungeUi  is  literally  "goads,"  and  by  metaphor  it  comes  to 
mean  "  instigations." 

I  rosJ  giuntr  ptrsoiie :  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bertrand 
de  Born  comes  under  the  category  of  those  who  sowed  discord 
among  kinsmen.  Cnii  gimilc  prnorit  therefore  means  the  father, 
Henrj'  II,  and  the  son,  young  King  Henry,  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son. 

§  Dal  sua  firiacipio :  Di  Siena  quotes  the  comment  of  Floriano 
Caldani.  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  who  says  that  Praxa- 
gora^  and  Plislonicus.  according  to  Galen,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  brain  must  be  considered  a  sort  of  appendage  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  that  perhaps  Dante  wished  to  refer  Io  this 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Aristotle,  in  saying  thai  the  brain 
of  Bertrand  de  Bom  was  parted  from  its  source  (dal  mo  prin- 
cipiti),  i.t.  from  the  spinal  marrow  that  is  situated  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vertebrae. 

Wcnntrapasio :  This  word  is  derived  from  ropilra^n/to,  the  lex 
iaiionis,  which,  according  to  Tommas*o  and  Scarlaziini,  exists 
io  the  whole  of  Dante's  Hell.  In  Greek  this  is  rn  arratrtrnv^o^. 
"  Egli  S  differenza  tra  giustizia  c  conlrappassn :  giustizia  si  dice 
quando  I'  uomo  ha  morto  uomo  et  egli  6  poi  morto :  in  quatun- 
que  modo  muoia  si  dice  giusliria.  Contrappasio  ha  in  si  p:vi 
severiti  et  raf;;inne  ;  che  vuole  chc  nella  esecurione  della  gius- 
ti/ia  lutle  le  cose  occonano  che  sono  occorse  nella  offesa  ;  che 
vuole  che  1'  uomo  omicida  sia  morto  quell'  ora  del  di  ch'  etlj 
uceise,  per  quel  modo,  et  in  quello  tuogo  et  con  quelli  ordini  et 
similia,"     ^/J  noHimt)  Fhr^Hliim). 
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When  it  was  right  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  (Lc, 
just  beneath  the  Poets),  it  lifted  high  its  arm  with 
the  very  head,  ao  as  to  bring  its  words  near  lo  us, 
which  were  :  "  Now  look  at  this  grievous  torment 
thou  who,  breathing,  goest  looking  upon  the  dead  ; 
look  if  any  (torment)  be  as  great  as  this!  And 
that  thou  mayest  bear  tidings  of  me,  know  that  1 
am  Berttand  de  Born,  he  who  gave  lo  the  Young 
King  {i.e.  to  Prince  Henry  of  England)  the  evil 
encouragements.  1  set  the  father  and  the  son  at 
war  with  each  other.  More  did  not  Ahithophel  do 
with  Absalom  and  David  by  his  wicked  instiga- 
tions. Because  1  divided  persons  so  united,  I, 
alas  !  carry  my  brain  divided  from  its  source  (the 
spine),  which  is  within  this  mutilated  trunk.  Thus 
is  the  (taw  of)  retribution  observed  in  me." 

TommasCo  remarks  that  this  Canto,  tof;ether  with 
the  one  immediately  preceding  it  (Canto  x.\vii),  as 
well  as  Canto  xxxii,  are  the  three  in  the  whole  Poem 
that  are  the  most  full  of  history. 

Dante  would  appear  to  have  been  so  stupefied  with 
horror  at  the  ghastly  figure,  and  so  absorbed  in  con- 
templation, that  the  Canto  doses,  leaving  him  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  that  prevents  him  from  noticing, 
until  somewhat  sarcastically  reminded  of  the  fact  by 
Virgil,  in  1.  a8  of  the  next  Canto,  that  the  shade  of  a 
person  near  akin  to  him  had  been  close  under  the 
spot  where  he  was  standing,  but  had  passed  away 
unobserved. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXVIll. 
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CANTO  XXIX. 


THE  EIGHTH  CIRCLE  (cONTJNUEn)— THE  NINTH  BOLG/A  (coJI- 
CLUDRD):  THE  FOMENTERS  OF  DtSCORD  (concluded)— 
GERI  DEL  BELLO-THE  TENTH  KOLGIA :  FALSIFIERS 
OV  EVERY  SORTHO  THE  ALCHEMISTS— GRIPFOLINO 
D-  AREZZO— CAPOCCHIO. 


In  the  opening  of  the  present  Canto  the  description 
of  the  Fomentera  of  Discord  is  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  the  remainder  of  it,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Canto  xxx,  is  devoted  to  the  Bolgia  in  which 
are  tormented  Falsifiers  of  four  classes,  namely  (i) 
Falsiliers  of  metals,  or  Alchemists  ;  (2)  Falsifiers  or 
Counterfeit  era  of  persons;  (3)  Falsifiers  of  money, 
or  Forgers  ;  and  (4)  Falsifiers  of  words,  or  Perjurers. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  39,  a  conversation 
takes  place  between  the  Poets,  in  which  Virgil  re- 
proves Dante  for  allowing  himself  to  have  been  so 
absorbed  by  the  grim  apparition  of  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
that  he  allowed  the  shade  of  his  kinsman,  Geri  del 
Bello,  to  pass  unnoticed. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver,  40  to  ver.  69,  the  Poets 
enter  the  Tenth  and  last  Bolgia,  and  get  sight  uf  the 
Falsifiers. 
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In  Division  III.  fiom  ver.  70  to  ver.  120,  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Alchemists  in  general,  and 
of  two  of  them  in  particular,  is  narrated. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  121  to  ver.  139,  Dante 
passes  some  severe  strictures  upon  the  vanity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Siena. 


I 


Division  I. — Dante,  whom  we  left,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  Canto,  listening  to  the  narrative  of 
Bertrand  de  Born,  seems  to  have  continued  to  gaze 
down  so  intently  into  the  huge  chasm  below  him, 
that  to  arouse  him  it  requires  the  commanding  in- 
fluence of  Virgil,  who  reminds  him  that  the  vast  size 
of  the  Bolgiii  precludes  his  taking  more  than  a 
general  sui-vey  of  the  immense  number  of  gory  beings 
within  it,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  count  them. 
Here  we  have  a  most  interesting  statement  by  Virgil 
of  the  exact  measurement  of  this  Ninth  Bolgia,  and 
as  in  the  next  Canto,  I.  87.  we  are  given  the  measure- 
ments of  the  Tenth  Bvl^ia,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  increasing  proportions  of  the  Bolge  above,  and 
the  vast  dimensions  they  would  assume. 

La  molta  gcnte  e  le  diverse  piaghe  * 
Avean  1c  Iucl  mie  si  inebriate,  t 
Che  dello  stare  a  piangere  eran  va>;he  ; 


~ diverse  pius^e :  Blanc  {Voc.  Dan!.)  cannot  feel  certain 
whether i/ii'di'  here  should  be  translated  "diverse"  or"lcr- 
riblc,"  the  word  admiltin);  of  both  aij^nificaliod!^. 

t  imbriaU :  Klanc,  Bianioli,  Startaz/(ni  and  Camcrini,  inter- 
pret this  "  ^rfjjHf  i(i  lugrimt:"  I  ommasiio,  "  prcgnt  di  dahrt." 
Compare  Eiek.  ixiii,  33 :  "  Thou  shall  be  filled  with  drunken- 
ness  uiid  sorrow."   etc     And   haiiili   xvi,  9  (in  Ihc    Vuigiitc]; 
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Ma  Virgilio  mi  disse  : — "  Che  pur  guate  ? 
I'crchf  la  visla  lua  pur  si  soffolRe* 
Laggiu  Ira  I'  ombre  irisle  smozijcatc  ? 

Tu  noTi  hai  fatlo  si  all'  nllrc  bulge  : 
Pcnsa,  sc  tu  annovcrar  li:  crcdi, 
Che  miglia  ventidue  la  vallc  volge  ; 

E  KJi  Is  luna  i  aotto  i  nostri  picdi :  t 

Lo  tempo  £  poco  omai  chc  n'  i  concessa, 
Ed  altro  k  da  vcdcr  che  tu  non  vedi." — \ 


lO 


"  Inebnabo  Ic  JHcrima  mea."  See  also  Isaiah  xxxW,  5  ;  "  For 
my  Bword  shall  be  bathjd  (in  the  Vulgale  i>t(brialus)  in  heaven. 
Tamma!>£o  thinks  Dante  is  wcepln^^  for  the  lorments  he  sees, 
as  well  as  fnr  rhe  civil  discords  which  are  the  cause  of  them, 
kftd  of  which  he  himself  was  the  victim. 

•li  xagolge:  Blanc  ( I'oc.  Dwil.)  says  thai  lofofe^fsi  and  soffol- 
ctrsi  arc  verbs  taken  from  the  Latin  suffuLirt.  Their  proper 
mcanJni;  is  wstencre :  some  interpret  it  ji  iipf^'ggia  =  rests 
upon;  but  I  follow  the  inlerprclation  of  Ruti  and  Bargigi. 
which  is  "  si  fik;cB."  and  other  Commentators  have  "si  affissa." 
Compare  Par,  xxiii,  1  jo,  ijt  : — 

'■O  quanta  i  V  ubertS  che  si  soffolce 
In  quell'  arche  richissime." 
There  si  sojffuki  has  the  meaning  "  is  stored  up.  is  gathered 
logether."     Ariosto .  Orl.  Vur.  x^vii,  st.  84)  uses  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  propping,  supporting  ;^ 

".  .  .  gli  niirra  che  '1  aottil  ladrone 

Ch'  in  un  alio  pensier  I'  aveva  colto. 

La  sella  su  qualtro  asle  gli  suflolse, 

E  di  solto  il  destrier  nudo  gli  toUe." 

t  E  fit'ii  ta  lima  I  sollo  i  nustri  piedi :  Dr.  Moore  {Ttnu  Re/tr- 
eitcis,  p.  so)  remarks  that  this  is  another  way  of  saying  thai  II 
was  early  in  the  afternoon,  about  1  or  3  P.M.,  and  that  Danle 
very  significantly  here,  as  in  xx,  12=,,  and  elsewhere,  avoids  all 
mention  of  ihe  Sun  during  his  passage  through  the  Injtrna, 
and  describes  the  hour  by  referring  rather  to  the  position  of 
"  La  faccia  delta  donna  che  qui  regge"  {Inf.  x.  So). 

[  Bd  iillro  ^  da  vcdcr  che  lu  noli  vedi :  Some  here  read  crr^t 
for  ivJi,  a  reading  which  is  palpably  false,  as  Dante  never  puts 
together  three  rhymes,  of  which  two  arc  words  having  the 
same  sense,  though  in  Piir.  xii,  71.  73.  75.  we  find  the  word 
Ckisto  used  three  times  running,  for  the  sake  of  emphaaia : — 
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The  many  people  and  the  diverse  wounds  had 
made  my  eyes  so  drunken  (i.e.  so  brimming  over 
with  tears),  that  they  were  craving  to  stay  and 
weep;  but  Virgil  said  to  me:  "  What  art  thou  still 
gazing  al  ?  Why  is  thy  siyht  still  riveted  below 
there  among  the  dismal  mutilated  shades  ?  Thou 
didst  not  do  so  in  the  other  Bolge  :  consider,  if 
thou  thinkest  to  number  them,  thui  the  valley  has 
a  circuit  of  two  and  twenty  miles ;  *  and  the  Moon 
is  already  beneath  our  feet :  the  time  is  short  now 
that  is  granted  to  us,  and  there  is  somewhat  more 
to  see  than  thou  seest." 

Dr.  Carlyle  remarks  tliat  in  the  above  passage 
Dante  gives  the  measurement  of  this  ninth  and  last 
but  one  ring  of  M iilclioli^e  and  in  (he  next  Canto  he 
gives  that  of  the  smallest  and  innermost  ring  of  all, 
which  is  eleven  miles  round  ;  "  and  so  leaves  us  to 
imagine  the  vast  dimensions  and  population  of  all 
the  Hetl  above." 

"  Dominico  fu  delto;  ed  io  ne  parlo 

SI  come  deir  agricola  che  Cnistd 

Elease  all'  orto  suo  per  aiularlo. 
Ben  parve  mcsso  e  famigliar  di  Cristo; 

Chi  il  prima  amor  che  in  lui  fu  manifesto 

Fu  al  primo  conaiglio  che  diS  Cristo," 
Crista  occurs  three  times  in  triple  rhyme,  namely.  Par.  xii 
(quoted  above) ;  Par,  xiv,  104,  106,  108;  and  Par.  xix,  104,  106, 
108.  See  also  Piirg.  xs,  65,  by,  6g  where  ainmcnila  is  ihrice 
repeated  10  give  inlenaive  forct ;  and  Pitr.  xxx,  95,  97,  gg, 
where  for  the  same  reason  the  same  thing  occurs  with  vidi. 

*The  English  statute  mile  is  equal  to  176a  yards  or  1609 
metres.  The  miles  of  continental  Europe  were  of  the  most 
various  lenglhs,  and  moslly  represented,  it  would  seem,  mul- 
tiples of  some  modified  Roman  mile.  The  Koman  mile  is 
1489  metres;  thai  of  Naples  |;oes  up  to  3326;  while  the  mile 
of  Tuscany,  with  which  we  may  suppose  Dante  had  to  do,  is 
l6j2  metres.  The  German  miles  are  of  inhnilely  greater 
length.  The  shortest  is  thf  Hanoverian  mile  of  7419  metres  i 
the  longeEt  that  of  Sctxony  of  90C3  metres. 
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There  are  two  ways  in  which  Commentators,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  have  attempted  to  compute  the 
dimensions  of  the  Bolgc  above  this  one.  The  first 
mode  is  noticed  by  Benvenuto,  but  he  does  not  a^ee 
with  it.  He  says:  "  And  here  mark  that  some  think 
Dante's  meaning  to  be  that  each  separate  Bolgia  is 
double  as  great  as  the  next  one  in  succession,  so  that 
the  Tenth  Bolgia  in  the  next  Canto  comprises  eleven 
miles,  as  we  shall  be  told  ;  and  the  eighth  forty- 
four;  and  so  on  by  an  ascending  or  descending  scale 
of  progression  ;  but  perchance,  according  to  that  com- 
putation, the  Inferno  would  ascend  to  too  large  di- 
mensions ;  but  consider  it  for  thyself  (/«  viro  videai)." 
Agnelli  ( Topo-Cronografia  del  Viaggio  DaiiUsco,  Milan, 
iSgi,  p.  17)  also  rejects  the  above  mode  of  computa- 
tion by  arithmetical  progression,  and  adopts  that  of 
"the  differences."  He  remarks:  "  In  this  case,  if 
the  Tenth  Bolgia  has  a  circumference  of  11  miles, 
and  the  ninth  of  2z,  that  of  the  eighth  will  be  33,  of 
the  seventh  44,  of  the  sixth  55,  of  the  fifth  66,  of  the 
fourth  77,  of  the  third  8S,  of  the  second  gg,  and  of 
first  no,  with  a  radius  equal  to  iji  miles.  These  17J 
miles  multiplied  by  g,  give  157^  miles  of  radius  and 
nearly  a  thousand  of  circumference  to  the  Antinfcrtw, 
where  is  the  entrance  with  the  characters  of  death 
inscribed  above  it."  Mr.  Butler  in  an  interesting 
note  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  intervening  walls 
between  the  Bolge  being  ij  miles  thick,  an  idea 
which  greatly  commends  itself  to  me.  Blanc  how- 
ever {Sug^io,  pp.  276-278),  after  discussing  the 
many  theories  of  the  dimensions  of  Hell  as  given  by 
Manetti,  Landino,  Giambullari,  Vellutello,  and  Gali- 
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leo,  concludes  thus :  "  Speaking  generally,  we  con- 
fess that  the  labour  imposed  upon  themselves  by 
such  great  men  in  computing  the  dimensions  of 
Hell  and  its  special  parts,  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  thrown  away.  Two  passages  alone  seem  to 
give  grounds  for  such  calculations,  namely.  Inf. 
xxix,  9,  and  xxx,  86.  But  who  is  able  to  affirm 
that  the  ratio  in  which  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Bolge 
stand  to  each  other,  is  operative  in  the  same  way 
for  the  other  Circles  of  Hell  ?  Kven  if  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Hell  extends  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  who  is  to  tell  us  what 
is  the  thickness  of  the  crust  that  covers  the  void 
of  Hell  ?  .  .  . 

"...  Andlastly,  of  what  avail  are  all  these  calcula- 
tions, ingenious  though  they  be,  if  it  still  remains  an 
impossibility,  with  so  many  stoppages  for  conversa- 
tion, to  traverse  the  Earth  from  its  surface  to  its 
centre  in  the  brief  space  of  twenty-four  hours  ?  For 
these  reasons,  while  we  admit  that  the  Poet  has 
certainly  determined  the  duration  of  his  journey  with 
exact  precision,  we  hold  that,  with  the  liberty  of  a 
poet,  he  has  kept  to  himself  the  dimensions  of  his 
Hell,  and  that  he  would  be  anything  but  grateful  to 
bis  admirers,  who  with  minute  exactness  have  been 
calculating  that  which  he  himself  has  wished  to  leave 
undetermined." 

Dante  hints  to  Virgil  that  he  fancies  there  is  a 
kinsman  of  his  in  the  Bol^ia  they  are  quitting,  but 
Benvenuto  says  Dante  is  speaking  hastily,  and  does 
not  remember  that  Virgil  has  been  able  to  read  his 
most  secret  thoughts. 
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— "  Se  tu  avessi," — rispos'  io  appresso, 
— "  Attcso  alia  cation  perch'  io  suardava, 

Porse  m'  avresti  ancor  Io  slar  diraesso." — -•        15 
Parle  sen  gia.t  cd  io  retro  gli  andava, 
I.o  Duca,  gift  faccndo  la  risposta, 
E  sogf;iungendo  : — ■'  Denlro  a  quella  cava  } 
Dov'  io  teneva  or  rIi  occhi  si  a  posta,  g 

Credo  che  un  &pirto  del  mio  sangue  ||  pianga     20 
La  colpa  che  la|;glu  colanto  costa." — 

"  If  thou  hadst,"  I  thereupon  replied,  "  given  heed 
to  the  reaaon  why  1  was  looking,  thou  wouldet 
perchance  have  permitted  a  longer  stay."  Mcun- 
while  my  Leader  was  going  on,  and  I  was  walk- 
ing behind  him,  already  making  my  answer,  and 
adding :    "  Within    that    lair    (the    Bolgiaj    upon 

*iiimtsso  in  this  passage  means  "permitted,  conceded." 
from  the  Latin  dimittire,  or  milUre,  "  to  give  leave  to  depart  "  ; 
aliquid  iHtnuni  fateu  Is  equivalent  to  "  not  to  think  of  soine- 
thiog,  or  not  to  notice  it."     (Di  Siena). 

t  ParU  icn  gia :  Parte  is  an  ad\'erb  having  the  sense  of 
"  meanwhile,"  which  the  Codke  Coisinese  explains  by  the  Latin 
interim.     Compare  Part;.  **'.  '9: — 

"  '  Come,'  dias'  cfjli,  c  parte  andavam  forte." 
And  Petrarch,  Pari  ii,  Cam.  iv,  si,  3  : — 

■'  Ma  si  com'  uom  lalor  che  piange,  c  parte 
V'ede  cosa,  che  gli  occhi,  e  '1  cor  alletta." 
And  in  the  same  CaB:a't<,  st.  4  :— 

"  Tien  pur  gli  occhi,  com'  aquila,  in  quel  sole  : 
Parte  di  orecchi  a  qiieste  mie  parole." 

t  riii'ii  ."  The  word  here  not  only  has  the  sense  of  cavitv, 
fosse,  grotto,  but  its  Latin  equivalent  cavum  also  signiRca  a 
lair  for  wild  beasts, 

^aposUt:  Compare  Pnrg.  vi,  58,  59; — 

"  Ma  vcdi  13  un'  anima,  che  posta  [many  read  a  posla] 
Sola  soletta,  ver&o  noi  riguarda." 
\\dcl  inia   saii/;iic :   Compare    Par.   xv,   zS-jo,   where  Caccla- 
guida  uses  ihc  word,  as  applied  to  Dante,  with  the  meaning  of 
descendant: — 

"  t)  auni'iiis  tutus,  0  siifttiri/usa 
Graliii  Dci  !  slcut  tilti,  ciii 
Bii  UHi/uam  cvdi  januu  ttcluia  ?" 
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which  I  was  keeping  my  eyes  so  fixed.  I  [hink 
that  a  spirit  of  my  nwn  kindred  is  bewailing  the 
crime  which  pays  so  dear  a  penalty  down  there." 

Dante  means  that  there  is  a  blood -relation  of  his 
beinfj  punished  in  the  Ninth  Bnl^ia  for  havinfj  been  a 
disseminator  of  strife  on  earth. 

Virgil  tells  Dante  that  the  spirit  in  question  had 
not  escaped  his  notice,  thnu^h  Dante,  from  his  ab- 
straction of  mind,  had  neither  noticed  him  nor  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  hostility  towards  Dante  that 
he  was  exhibiting ;  and  he  proves  his  assertions  by 
telling  Dante  the  spirit's  name. 

Allor  dissc  11  Maestro  :—"  Non  si  franga* 

Lo  tun  pensier  da  qui  innnnzi  snpr'  ello  ;  t 
Attendi  ad  altro,  ed  ei  1ft  si  riinangH  ; 

•Won  sifranga,  et  acq. :  Scartazzini  explains frangere  in  the 
sense  of  ri/rangere  or  riflrttfrc.  and  translates  the  sentence: 
•'  From  henceforth  lei  not  Ihy  attenlion  be  distracted  by  think 
ioK  any  more  about  him.'"  According  to  Rrunonc  Bianchi 
Dante  compares  the  thought  to  the  ray  nf  light  which  is  re- 
flected on  an  nbject  ;  "  In  quanto  che  dipinge  il  pensiero  della 
mente,  che  quasi  un  ragpio  percote  su!l'  obictlo,  donde  poi  si 
ripUgu  sopra  1'  agcnle."  Tommasfo  thinks  that  the  meaning 
of  Virgil's  words  is  :  "  Let  not  thy  mind  be  overcome  with  com- 
passion for  this  Geri,  who  is  deservedly  punished."  And  Tom- 
masio  supports  this  explanation  by  the  Latin  form  frangt 
mistriairdtd  (see  Cicero,  Ad  All.  vii,  13);  and  in  St.  Thorn, 
Aqu.  Summa  Tliiot.  "  l'ran<;i  dicitur  aliquid  quandn  suo  sensu 
divcllitur.''  And  in  2  ,5ai'i.  xi, 'J4.  the  V  ut^aU  i\s.s, :  -'Non  tc 
frangat  ista  res."  Bargigi  has;  "Non  si  stanchi  il  tuo  pen- 
siero," etc.  I.andino  :  "Non  si  rompa,  .  .  .  eioe  iioii  tnUr- 
rompcrc  \  pensieri,"  etc.  Hlanc  ;  "  Nnn  ii  arresti,\ieT  analogia 
delle  onde  che  si  frangono  continuamenlc  percotcndo  in  ci6  che 
incontrano ;  ovvero,  come  diccvasi  nel  medio  cvo  frangett  siht 
caput  siifier,  c  ora  cnmuncmcnle  in  Itnlia  rnmpersi  il  capo." 

+  sopi'  cllo  :  Di  Siena  says  it<prti  is  here  u.sed  like  the  Latin 
su/crr  with  the  stnso  of  de  or  profiler.  Compare  Virg.  jSn.  \, 
?9  :  "  His  accensa  super,"  etc.     Also  ifii'i/.  750  ;^ 

"  Multa.  super  Priamo  rogitans,  super  Hcctore  muUa." 
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Ch'  io  vidi  liii  a  pii  del  ponliccllo* 

Mostrani.  e  minacciar  forte  col  ilito, 
Ed  udi  'I  nominar  Geri  del  Bello.t 

Tu  cri  allor  si  del  lutlo  impedilo 


^S 


* pimticcllo  :  As  in  Inf.  xviii.  15,  I  translate  "  narrow  bridge." 
If  nnc  adopts  Vcllutello's  estimate  of  the  measurements  of 
Afatiholge.  whose  valleys  were  supposed  to  be  from  half  a  mile 
to  H  mile  broad,  one  cannot  call  the  bridges  which  traverse 
thtni  "little  bridges."  At  Borfii  n  Buggumii,  about  14  miles 
from  the  city  of  Lucca,  and  2  miles  from  the  Bagni  Ji  Lucta. 
the  Scrchio  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  with  an  arch  of  an  immense 
span,  but  very  narrow  and  tvccedingly  slender.  Il  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  considerably  before  the  time  of  Dnnle,  who 
may  very  likely  have  seen  it  on  his  way  into  the  Lunif;iana. 
Like  many  other  bridges  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  construction 
was  attributed  to  the  Devil,  whence  it  is  popularly  known  as 
Pontc  al  Diavolo,  ihou^th  its  real  name  is  Ponle  alia  Maddalena. 
Its  arch  is  excecdinj^ly  steep  on  both  sides  up  to  the  crest,  and 
it  may  well  have  suggested  to  Danle  his  bridscs  for  MaUbolge, 
which  would  only  require  to  be  narrow  tn  width,  though  they 
would  of  necessity  have  to  he  of  considerable  length. 

+  Geri  del  BclUi :  Geri  was  the  son  of  Messer  Bello.  Some 
have  tried  to  prove  that  he  ivas  Dante's  father  (Sec  Hullellino 
dtllii  Smielil  DaiiUscu  lialiaiia,  vol.  ii,  fascicoU)  5J.  Bella  was 
brother  of  Bellincionc,  whose  boo  Aldighiero  was  Dante's 
father.  The  Anon'imo  I'ioroitino  rilates  of  him  thai  he  took 
delight  in  making  mischief  between  man  and  man  :  and  that 
having  sown  much  discard  among  the  members  of  a  family 
called  I  Gemini,  it  so  chanced  that  on  a  certain  day  they  came 
across  him,  and  gave  him  a  good  beating  with  sticks,  Geri  del 
Bello,  greatly  enraged  thereat,  came  in  hia  turn  one  day  upon 
one  of  them,  who  did  not  recognise  him,  as  he  had  masked 
himself;  and  finding  this  man  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
houHe,  exclaimed  "  Messer  I  guardatevi  dall'  armc,  ecco  la 
famiglia,"  "  !i{ind  Sir,  here  ii  llic  uakh  ;  httcari  Ust  they  catch 
you  with  arms  "  [a  thing  rigorously  prohibited].  Geri's  device 
succeeded  ;  the  man  drew  hastily  back  within  his  house,  and 
threw  away  his  arms.  Geri  al  once  sprang  upon  him,  and 
Blabbed  him  again  and  again  with  his  dagger.  I'or  this  he 
was  condemned  and  b.inished  ;  and  being  one  day  in  disguise 
at  Fucecchia,  where  one  of  the  Gemini  family  was  Podcslii, 
he  was  recognised  by  a  nephew  of  this  magistrate  and  slabbed 
In  death  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  death  was  never  avenged 
cither  by  Dante  or  any  of  his  kindred. 
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Sopra  coIqi  che^ilenne  Allafortc, 

Che  non  guardasili  in  Ifi  ;  si  fu  partilo."— •         30 

Then  said  my  Master :  "  Let  not  ihy  thoughts 
hencerorth  be  distracted  about  hini  :  attend  to 
other  matters,  and  let  him  remain  there.  For  I 
saw  him  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  bridge  point 
thee  out  and  menace  thee  fiercely  with  his  finger, 
and  1  heard  him  named  Geri  del  Bello.  Thou 
wert  just  then  so  completely  taken  up  with  him 
who  once  bore  sway  in  Hautefort  (i.t'.  Uertrand  de 
Born),  that  thou  didst  not  look  that  way  until  he 
was  gone," 

Benvenuto  looks  upon  the  above  as  an  inf^enious 
fiction.  Dante  represents  himself  as  having  been  so 
absorbed  in  the  contemplatinn  of  Bertrand  de  Born 
(who,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  sin  for  which 
he  is  being  punished,  was  a  good  and  highly  distin- 
guished man),  that  he  had  missed  seeing  his  kinsman 
Geri  del  Bello,  a  thoroughly  worthless  and  contemp- 
tible being,  who  in  life  had  caused  divisions,  who 
died  by  the  sword,  and  who  after  death  suffers  di- 
vision by  the  sword  of  the  Demon.  Dante,  finding 
himself  obliged  to  allude  in  some  way  to  this  shade, 
makes  VirqJl  draw  attention,  almost  by  force,  to  the 

'  si  fu  partita  =  sinofn  parlilo.  The  words  probably  refer  to 
Geri  del  Bello,  though  some  Ihlnk  to  Bcrlrand  de  Born.  Si  is 
equivalent  lo  si"  chi  or  finehl.  Bingioli  interprets  si  as  coii. 
The  Vocabiilarip  delta  Cnisra,  among  the  miiny  intcrprttatJons 
of  si,  has  per  in/mo  11  taiili)  chc,  lantochi  injinchi,  the,  i'lno  ;  Latin 
quoad,  donee,  and  quotes  this  precise  passage  as  an  illuslration 
of  thi-  word  as  used  in  that  sense.  Compare  also  Boccaccio, 
Decam.  Giorn.  ii,  Nov.  2 :  "  Volto  il  cavallo,  soprn  il  quale  era, 
non  si  ritenne  di  corrcre,  si  fu  a  Caslel  GuiRlittmo."  And  a 
footnote  explains  thai  si  fu  is  for  insin  che  fu,  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion very  common  wilh  Bo;cuctio.  Compare  also  Inf.  xix, 
U8:— 

"  SI  mi  portft  aopra  il  colmo  dell'  arco,"  etc. 
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fact  that  Geri  del  Bello  had  been  there,  but,  not 
havinf;  been  noticed  by  Dante,  had  moved  away. 
Virgil  had  remarked  upon  the  menacing  demeanour 
of  Geri  del  Bello  towards  Dante.  Dante  explains 
this  by  tellin;;  his  Leader  thai  there  was  some  excuse 
for  it,  as  the  shade  has  a  real  grievance  against  his 
surviving  relatives  who  have  not  yet  avenged  his 
assassination,  which  had  taken  place  many  years 
before.  In  those  days  it  was  a  shame  and  reproach 
to  a  noble  family  to  leave  unavenged  the  violent 
death  of  any  of  its  members.  Benvenuto  considers  it 
highly  improbable  that  Dante  did  avenge  Geri  del 
Bello's  death,  as  some  have  sought  to  prove. 

— "  O  Duca  mio,  la  violenta  morle 

Che  non  gli  &  vendicalo  *  ancor," — diss*  10 
— "  i'er  alcun  che  dcM'  onla  sia  consorte, 
Fecc  lui  disdegnoso :  ond'  ei  sen  gio 
ScniEi  parlarmi,  si  com'  io  siimo  ; 
Bd  in  ci5  m'  ha  e'  fatto  a  s£  piA  pio." — 

"  0  my  Leader,"  said  I,  "his  violent  death,  which 
has  not  yet  been  avenged  for  him  by  any  who  (as 
a  kinsman)  is  a  partner  in  the  shame,  made  him 
indignant ;  for  which  cause,  as  I  suppose,  he  passed 
on  without  speaking  to  me;  and  in  that  he  has 
made  me  pily  him  the  more." 

Di  Siena  thinks  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence 


*  vindUata  :  In  Pur^,  Kxxiii,  35.  36,  reference  is  made  to  ihc 
superslilicin  in  D.mlc's  days  that  a  family  vcndtlta  mij;ht  be 
averted  by  the  murderer  eating  a  piece  of  bread  sopped  in 
wine  upon  the  lomb  of  Ihe  murdered  man,  and  Beatrice  tells 
Dante  that  the  vengeance  of  Uod  can  by  no  means  be  so 
averted  :— 

"...  chi  n'  ha  colpa,  crcda 
Che  vendetta  di  Dio  non  temc  suppe." 
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is,  that  Dante  pitied  his  kinsman  more  for  not  hav- 
ing been  avenged,  than  for  the  torment  that  he  was 
undergoing  as  a  fomenter  of  discord.  Tommaseo 
feels  strongly  that  we  must  not  from  this  passage 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Dante  was  thirsty 
for  the  blood  of  his  enemies;  he  who  (Canto  xii, 
118-120)  has  chastised  Guy  de  Montfort  for  his 
vengeance  against  a  kinsman  of  the  slayer  of  his 
father;  he  who  names  the  Sacchetti  in  the  Paradiso 
without  heaping  upon  them  any  reproaches,*  as  he 
has  done  in  the  case  of  others  ;  he  who  has  relegated 
to  Hell  his  own  cousin  as  a  breeder  of  scandals,  and, 
according  to  the  Anommo  Fiormtiiw,  as  a  falsifier. 
The  last  accusation  however  Tommaseo  does  not 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anonimo  Fiornstino 
adds  that  Dante  wishes  to  censure  that  thirst  for 
vengeance  which  torments  him  even  to  the  nether- 
most Hell.  Benvenuto  begs  his  Bolognese  audience 
to  remark  that  although  it  may  seem  beautiful  to 
wreak  vengeance,  yet  it  is  far  more  beautiful  to 
remit  it ;  and  it  is  a  refined  sort  of  revenge  to  spare 
when  you  are  able  to  smite.  Julius  C;esar  shone  in 
this  vengeance:  when  he  did  smite,  it  was  never  to 
gratify  personal  vindictive  feelings. 

The  Poets  are  now  passing  from  the  Ninth  to  the 
Tenth  Bolgia. 

Cosl  parlamino  infino  al  loco  prlmo 

Che  delto  GCuglio  I'  altra  valle  mostra, 
Se  piCl  lume  vi  fosse,  tutto  ad  imo. 


*  Of  the  Sacchetti  the  Ottimo  writea :  "Furono  nlmici 
deir  Autore  .  .  .  Fumna  e  Bono,  giusta  lor  possa,  dUdcgnosi 
e  auperbi." 


11. 


GO 
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Thus  we  conversed  as  far  as  the  first  place,  which, 
if  there  were  more  light,  would  from  the  bridge 
show  the  next  valley  {i.e.  the  only  now  remaining 
Bolgia)  right  down  to  the  bottom. 


Division  II. — ^The  Poets  have  now  reached  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  tenth  and  last 
Bolgia,  and  are  gazing  straight  down  into  the  Abyss. 
A  horrible  odour  arises,  and  the  wailings  of  a  ne«- 
class  of  sinntrs  are  heard.  These  are  Falsifiers  of 
every  sort ;  divided  into  Falsifiers  of  things  ;  Falsifiers 
of  persons;  Falsifiers  of  money;  and  Falsifiers  of 
words — every  section  tormented  in  a  different  manner, 
but  all  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  grievous  sickness 
of  a  corrupting  nature,  such  as  leprosy,  dropsy,  con- 
sumption, mania,  or  fever ;  and  the  whole  scene  re- 
minds Dante  of  an  overcrowded  fever  hospital  in  the 
most  insalubrious  regions  of  Italy  at  the  season  of 
greatest  heat  and  malaria,  and  consequently  of  great- 
est foetor. 


Quando  noi  funimo  in  sull'  ultima  chioslrs* 
Di  Malebolgc,  si  che  i  suoi  convcrsjt 
Potean  parere  alln  veduia  nostra. 
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*ehtoitra  :  Compare  Pufg.  vii,  ai : — 

"  Diitimi  su  vien  d'  inferno,  e  di  qual  chioslra." 

i  cnnviri^i :  Carlylc  remarks  that  the  sinners  are  "lay- 
brolhtrs''  in  these  cloisters,  or  enclosed  rings,  whtrc  Demons 
are  the  Monks^P/iiiaWics  thinks  coiivcrsi  mean  the  Demons 
only.  I  lake  il  to  refer  to  the  inmates  without  specifyinK 
which.  Benvcnuto,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  Buli  and 
others,  writes:  " Conservat  metaphoram :  quia  enim  locum 
appellavcral  claustrum.  ideo  habitatores  talis  claustri  appcMat 
converao.i."  Fraticclli  thinks  the  expression  is  an  allusion  lo 
the  spirils  lying  in  heaps,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  as  de- 
ecribcd  further  on  in  II.  (15-69. 
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Lamenli  flaettaron*  me  diverai, 

Che  di  pietk  ferrati  avean  gli  strall : 
Ond'  io  gli  orecchi  col[e  man  copersi. 

Qual  dolor  lorat  se  degli  spedali 

Di  Valdichiana  |  Era  11  luglio  e  il  acttembre, 
E  di  Maremma  c  di  Sardegna  g  i  mali 
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*sailluro» :  Buti  remarks  thai  Dante  first  uses  the  expression 
iaittan,  to  ahoot  arrows,  and  then  continues  the  simile  by 
describing  the  arrows  barbed  wilh  pily:  "c  come  h  strali 
ferrati  [<.*ri>icona  eol  ferro,  eosi  quelli  lamenti  percoteano  li 
orecchi  di  Dante  con  ferite  di  pietade." 

ijora:  An  ancient  form  olsurebbi.  In  the  same  way  that  in 
Latin  the  forms  forcm,  fores,  foret,  took  the  place  of  esicm,  essa, 
tsset,  so  in  old  Italian  the  forms /ore, /ora.  forio,  foruiw  were  in 
general  use  even  in  prose.  Nannucci  {Analiii  Cntka  del  Verlii, 
P- 475?  S  '4)  ^^y^  that  the  Provencals  also  made  use  o! /<ira, 
Joran ;  and  quotes  the  fallowing  from  Bernarl  de  Ventadorn  : 
"  S'ieo-saubeB  la  gent  encantar,  Miei  enemic  foran  enfan."  On 
the  reading  fora  si  Dr.  Moore  {Text.  Crll.  pp.  351,  35^)  remarks 
that  he  found  it  in  17H  MSS.,  while  the  false  readings  /nor  tsce 
and  <iu /nor,  he  found  in  only  iS  and  17  respectively.  Dr. 
Moore's  observations  on  this  passage  should  be  iludicd. 
Compare  Par.  iii.  73,  74  : — 

"  Se  disiassimo  esser  pili  auperne, 

Foran  discordi  li  nostri  disirl,''  etc. 

Xspedati  lit  Valdichiana  .*  Buti  says  that  Dante  Is  here  speak- 
ing of  certain  branch  hospitals  that  had  been  established  In 
Valdichiana  under  the  tutelage  of  the  parent  house  at  Alto- 
pascio,  which  lies  between  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Pisloja. 
Blanc  describes  the  river  Chiana  as  dividing  into  two  mouths 
and  flowing  partly  into  the  Faglia  and  partly  into  the  Tiber. 
Its  course  is  so  sljggish  that  it  forms  marshes  which  exhale 
much  malaria.  Bui  in  modern  times  hydraulic  science  has 
opened  a  canal  which  carries  off  the  waters  of  the  valley  into 
the  Arno.  and  has  made  the  whole  district  betweeti  Are^zo  and 
Perugia  one  of  the  richest  and  must  fertile  in  Tuscany.  The 
Conunlo  di  Anonimo  {ed.  Lord  Vernon,  Florence,  164S)  adds  that 
from  July  to  September  the  hospitals  in  this  insalubrious  dis- 
trict were  so  overcrowded,  that  the  sick  were  laid  along  the 
sides  of  the  road, 

g  di  Manmina  c  di  Sardegna:  The  same  Coinfiilii  di  Anonimo 
goes  on  to  say  that  few  of  the  travellers  who  ever  visit  the 
island  of  Sardinia  arc  able  to  live  there  even  for  a  year,  as 
It.  CG  2 
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Fosscro  in  una  fossa  tuiti  insembre;*' 
Tal  era  quivl,  e  til  puzjto  f  n'  usciva, 
Qual  auol  vetiir  dclle  marcite  membre. 

When  we  were  above  the  last  cloister  of  MaUbolge 
in  such  wise  that  its  lay-brothers  {i.c.  inmates) 
could  become  apparent  to  our  view,  diverse 
lamentations  smote  sharply  upon  me,  which  had 
their  arrows  barbed  with  pity  {i.e.  had  pierced  my 
heart  with  compassion) :  whereat  I  covered  my 
ears  with  my  hands.  Just  such  suffering  as  there 
would  be,  if  from  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana  be- 
tween July  and  September,  and  from  the  Maremma 
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most  of  Ihem  sicken  and  die.  Landino  remarks  that  in  Sar- 
dinia, from  Ihe  excessive  heat,  Ihe  air  is  most  pestilential,  and 
principaUy  in  [he  parts  lying  nearest  the  sea-shore.  Of  the 
Maremma  we  have  spoken  before;  and  of  the  innumerable 
snakes  generoled  on  its  humid  soil,  see  /"/.  xxv,  19,  20: — 
"  Maremma  non  cred'  10  chc  tanti:  n'  abbia, 

Quante  biscc  egti  avea  su  per  la  groppa,"  etc. 
*  instmhre  (and  inscmfira)  is  an  adverb  for  risii-mc      Compare 
Lapo  Gianni  (in  Rime  A  ntichc),  105  ;^ 

"  Molle  f'iate  stando  teco  insembra, 

E  rimembrando  suo  giovane  state 
Diceva,"  etc. 

And  Guittone  d' Arezzo,  UtI.  10:  ''Guardate  quanto  potete  e 
cssi,  c  voi,  non  molto  usando  insembre." 

ipuczg:  The  sense  of  smell  is  offended  more  than   once  in 
the   Inferno.     Of  the   Stygian   marsh   Virgil   observes  (Inf.   ix, 

"  Questa  palude,  che  11  gran  pu^io  spira,"  etc. 
Of  the  First  Abyss,  leading  down  from  the  tomba  of  the  Hervsj- 
archs  into   the   Circle   of  Violence,   Dante   says  (Inf.   x,    134- 
136)  ;— 

"  Lasciammo  il  muro,  e  gimmo  in  vfir  lo  meaco 
Per  un  sentier  ch'  ad  una  valle  fiede, 
Che  inlin  lassil  facea  spiacer  suo  \ezto  {%.*.  puzzo)." 
And  in  In/,  xi,  4-7 : — 

"  E  quivl,  per  I'  orribile  soperchio 

Del  puzzo,  che  11  profondo  abisso  gitta, 
Ci  raccostammo  dietro  un  coperchio 
D'un  ^ande  avello." 
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and  from  Sardinia  all  the  inaiadies  (prevalent  in 
those  regions)  were  together  in  one  fosse  ;  bo  was 
it  here,  and  such  a  stench  issued  thence  as  is 
wont  to  come  from  gangrened  limbs. 

Benvenuto  points  out  that  Dante  means  the  put- 
refying limbs  of  livinR  rallier  than  of  dead  persons, 
but  the  comparison  would  be  very  apt,  whichever 
way  one  understands  it,  for  as  in  the  above-named 
localities,  whether  marsh-lands  or  plains,  there  are 
many  and  diverse  wailings  from  sick  persons  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  brought  on  by  the  corrupt  humours 
arising  from  these  pestilential  atmospheres,  so  here 
many  and  diverse  were  the  lamentations  of  the 
sinners  guilty  of  various  kinds  of  Falsity  produced 
by  the  corruption  of  the  air  of  Hell,  that  is,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Devil,  and  so  much  the  greater 
was  the  stench,  inasmuch  as  disease  of  the  mind  is 
infinitely  worse  than  disease  of  the  body. 

Up  to  now  Dante's  ears  have  been  deafened  by  the 
loud  cries  of  woe,  and  his  sense  of  smell  offended  by 
the  sickening  odour  of  festering  limbs,  but  as  yet  his 
eyes  have  been  unable  to  penetrate  the  deep  gloom 
in  which  the  last  Bolgta  is  hid.  The  Poets,  however, 
descend  the  long  downward  slope  of  the  bridgeway 
till  they  find  themselves  on  the  much  lower  level  of 
the  inner  rampart,  and  then  Dante  is  enabled  to 
descry  the  horrible  details. 

Noi  discendemmo  in  aull'  ultima  riva* 

*ullima  riva  :  This  refers  to  ihe  last  or  innermost  rampart 
of  MaUbiiine,  which  on  it5  other  side  was  encircled  by  ihc  Tenth 
Bolgiu,  while  it  itself  in  its  turn  cntirtled  ihe  great  Pit  (Ponso) 
leading  down  to  Ihe  Ninth  Circle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
the  Traitors  in  the  ice,  while  the  Giants  wrmciunted  its  top- 
moat  surface  with  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies. 
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Del  lungo  scoglio,*  pur  da  man  sinistra,t 
Ed  allor  fu  la  mia  vista  plil  viva 
Gii)  vfir  lo  fondo,  la  "ve  la  ministra 

Detr  alto  Sire,{  infallibil  giustizia, 
Punisce  i  falsator  che  qui  rcgliitra.^ 

We  descended  to  ihe  last  rampart  from  the 
long  rock  bridge  (bearing)  constantly  to  the  left 
hand,  and  then  mj'  sight  became  more  able  lo 
penetrate  down  towards  the  bottom,  wherein  the 
ministresa  of  the  Supreme  Father — infallible 
Justice — punishes  the  Falsifiers  whom  she  registers 
(in  the  hook  of  doom  as  condemned)  to  this  place 
{the  Tenth  Bolgia). 
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•liiBpi  seoglio  :  This  ineanB  the  long  syatem  of  bridgeways, 
which  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  ran  (rom  the  cliffs  at  the 
boltoin  of  Ihc  Great  Abyss  (Burralo)  right  across  the  fosses 
and  the  ramparts  of  Mahbiilge  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  great 
Pit.     See  Inf.  xviii,  16-18:— 

"Cos!  da  imo  della  roccla  scogli 

Hiivien.  che  recidcan  gli  argini  e  fossi 
Infino  al  porio,  chc  i  tronea  e  raccogli." 
i  fur  da  man  sinistra  :  Compare  Inf.  ixiii,  68,  69; — 

"  Noi  ci  volgemnio  ancor  pure  a  man  manca 
Con  loro  insieme," 
Compare  also  [tif.  xiv,  ia6  : — 

"  Pur  a  sinistra  gifi  calando  al  fondo." 
lalto  Sirt :  Compare  Pur^.  xv,  112-114:  — 
"Orando  all'  alto  Sire  In  tanta  guerra, 

Che  perdonasse  a'  suoi  persccutori, 
Con  quell'  aspetto  che  picti  disserra." 
%tke  qui  rtgisira:  Of  this  Vellutello  says  :  "E  dice'registra' 
pcrch£  data  la  sentenia  contra  del  reo,  quella  si  rej^slra.  accio 
che  tale  qual  ella  k,  si  possa  poi  a  tempo  publicare."  Lnmbardi 
thinks  this  contains  a  figurative  allusion  that  corresponds  to 
the  lines  in  the  Din  Irae  :  — 

"  Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  quo  totum  continctur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur." 
Tommas£o  sums  it  up  in  the  following  terse  comment: — 
"  Nel  mondo  li  scrisae,  giQ  li  punisce." 
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The  Falsifiers  are  of  all  kinds,  namely.  Alclicmists, 
Forgers,  Coiners,  Falsifiers  of  persons,  and  Falsifiers 
of  things.  Dante,  wishing  lo  describe  the  loathsome 
state  of  disease  and  corruption  into  which  all  the 
inmates  of  this  Bolgia  were  plunged,  alludes  to  the 
story  of  the  famous  pestilence  of  vEgina.  and  the  re- 
peopling  of  the  land  by  ants  changed  into  men  by 
Jupiter  at  the  prayer  of  King  .Kacus.  Benvcnuto  in 
greatly  struck  by  the  simile,  and  enlarges  upon  it 
with  much  detail. 

Non  credo  che  a  veder  magginr  [rislizia 
Fosse  in  Egina  1I  popol  tutlo  inrcrmo, 
Quando  fu  I'  aer  si  picn  di  muliiia,*  &a 

Che  gli  animali  mfino  al  picciol  vcrmn 
Cascaron  lutti,  c  poi  Ic  genii  aniiche. 
Secondo  che  i  poeti  hanno  per  Icrnio, 

Si  rixlorSr  di  acme  di  fnrmichB  ;  t 

Ch'  era  a  vedct  per  quclln  oscuru  valle  6j 

Languir  g)i  spirti  J  per  diverse  liiche  ]|{ 
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*malUia:  The  word  means  badncssi  of  every  kind.     Here 

it  has  the  aenae  of  pestilential  miasma,  torruplion,  etc.     See 
Voc.  ddlti  Crusca,  s-v.  malisia,  y  :  "  Pei  infc/ioiie,  i-  tnrm/iiinc," 

tjfnie  di  Jurmiche  :  In  Conv.  iv.  17,  II.  \fia  :61i,  Dunte  liud 
previously  alluded  to  this  mythological  cpiHodf  ;  "  Mi'ulru  the 
Eaco  vecchio  fusse  PrudenU,  quando,  nvcndu  per  peiitjkn/a  dl 
corrompimento  d'  acre  qu.isi  tuHo  il  pnpalu  pcrilulii,  cmio  nuviu- 
mente  ricorse  a  Dio,  c  a  lui  domandiS  lo  riMoro  dellu  morlu 
gente:  c  per  lo  sua  senno,  che  a  pa/ien/a  lo  lunne  c  u  Dio 
tornare  lo  fece,  lo  suo  popolo  tistorato  gh  lu  iniinKinrc  the 
prima."  These  newly  formed  men  were  called  hy  ijiacii* 
Myrmidom,  from  juJ/i^njf  an  ant.  The  whole  story  ii  related 
in  Ovid,  Sitlam.  vii,  5^3-660. 

I  Litnguir  gli  sjiirti :  Compare  Ovid,  I.e.  547,  548  ;  — 
"Omnia  languor  habet  :  sylviaque,  aBrisque,  viisqiie 
Corpora  foeda  jacent." 

^hUhe:  Blanc  (Koc.  Duni.)  says  that  bitu  is  "  un  iimmuMO, 
^mulo."    Others  interpret  bicht  aa  "  wwt/it  o  actrvio  ii  iuvom," 
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Qua]  sopra  11  ventre,*  e  qual  sopra  Ic  spallc 
L'  un  dell'  altro  ^jacea,  e  qua!  c^rpone 
Si  trasmulava  per  lo  tristci  calle. 
I  dfj  not  believe  it  was  a  greater  sorrow  to  see  the 
whole  population  of  I'Bgina  struck  down  with  sick- 
ness—when  the  atmosphere  was  so  full  of  corrup- 
tion that  the  animals,  even  to  the  little  worm,  all 
dropped   down,  and  afterwards  the  ancient  races 
(of  the  Island)  according  to  what  the  poets  hold 
lor  a  certainty,   were  restored   from  the   seed  of 
ants — than  it  was  to  see  the  spirits  languishing  in 
diverse  heaps  in  that  darksome  valley.     One  was 
lying  on  his  belly,  and  one  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another,  and  one  was  shifting  hia  place,  crawling 
upon  the  ground  along  the  dismal  path. 

Benevenuto  observes  that  Uante  has  in  the  above 
description  made  allusion  to  three  different  kinds  of 
Falsifiers;  but  that  he  will  now  speak  of  a  fourth 
species,  who  sit  upon  the  ground  pressed  close  to- 
gether ;  these  he  seems  to  have  omitted  in  his  more 
general  description. 

i.(.  heaps,  or  sheaves,  of  corn.  The  Voc.  della  Crusca  has,  s.v. 
bica  :  "  Quella  mafisa  di  forma  circolare  non  molto  dissimilc  dal 
pagliaio  [a  rick  0/  reaped  corn]  che  si  fa  de'  covoni  del  grano 
quando  6  mietuto.  [Latin,  sficarum  (ongeriay'  Compare 
Cranica  di  Giovanni  MatcUi  (Florence,  1718,  p.  313);  "E  'n 
FIrenze  non  era  roba  per  due  mesi,  c  le  ricoltc  erano  tutte 
nelle  bjche,  e  'n  .suU'  aje  [thrcshtng/liiors]."  Compare  Ovid,  /.(. 
584-586:- 

"Qao  se  cunque  acies  oculorum  flexerat,  illic 
Vulgus  erat  slralum  ;  veluti  cum  putria  motis 
Poma  cadunl  ramis  ;  agitataque  ilice  glandes." 
*  Qual  iupra  il  venire :  All  the  Commentators  seem  to  agree,' 
that  these   are   the   shades  of  the  Alchemists,     Tommas^o  is 
careful   lo  point   out,   however,  thai   Dante   docs   not   put 
Alchemists  in  a  place  of  punishment,  but  only  such  as  were 
falsifiers.     On   this  the   Cumtnto  •  1  Aniinimo   dwells   at   great 
length.     Tommasto  and  others  attribute  their  paralytic  con- 
dition to  their  frequent  use  of  mcrcur)-,  an  opinion  taken  from 
Aviccnnft. 
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Divhion  III. — The  Poets  up  to  this  time  had  been 
walking  quickly  and  conversing;  as  they  went.  Their 
whole  demeanour  is  now  chanfjed.  They  move  for- 
ward with  bated  breath,  and  tread  softly  as  persons 
about  to  witness  strange  mysteries,  or  with  the  silent 
step  of  those  who  enter  a  sick  chamber.  Their  move- 
ments are  like  those  of  the  attendants  or  visitors 
passing  from  bed  to  bed  in  the  long  corridors  of  an 
Italian  hospital. 

Paaso  paRso  andavam  senza  sermone  70 

Guardanda  ed  ascoltando  gli  ammalati, 
Che  non  potean  levar  Ic  lor  personc. 

Step  by  step  we  went  without  speaking,  observinf; 
and  Hslening  to  the  sick,  who  were  unable  to  raise 
their  bodies. 

Dante  now  makes  out  in  the  gloom  two  shades  un- 
dergoing grievous  suffering  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  skin  disease ;  and  he  compares  their  frantic  efforts 
to  get  relief,  to  the  curry-combing  of  a  horse,  or  to 
the  scaling  of  a  lish. 

lo  vidi  due  sedere  a.  ih  poggiati. 

Come  a  scaldar  si  poggia  tccghia  *  a  tegghia, 

*  legghia  lalao  called  leglia) :  There  are  two  kinds  of  kitchen 
utensils  used  as  stewpaiis  in  Tuscany  with  much  similarity  of 
name,  but  dislmclly  difftrenl  one  from  the  other.  Ttg^hia, 
accordiTiK  to  the  Vocabolufia  della  Criisca,  is  "  a.  flat  vessel  of 
copper,  tinned  Inside,  in  which  are  cooked  lirls,  chestnut  cake 
{tnigliacd') I,  and  like  things."  Any  one  familiar  with  the  b4ck 
streets  of  Florence  will  have  seen  the  vendors  oi  the  migtiafcia 
carrying  it  in  a  flat  round  copper  dish  under  their  arm.  (See 
below  m  the  note  on  sircggltia,  a  quotation  from  Berni's  Rime, 
in  which  migliiiccw  is  mentioned).  Tegame  is  •'  a  flat  earthen- 
ware vessel  with  a  raised  edge,  in  which  meal  is  cooked."  Al 
the  popular  restaurants  at  Florence  any  stewed  mrat  is  cooked 
in  a  Itgaiiii,  and  the  ligamt  Itself  is  then  placed  un  a  dish  as  it 
JH  and  brought  hot  lo  l^blc.     The  Vofubolario  delln  Cruscn  says 
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Dal  capo  al  pi£  di  schianze*  maculati : 

E  non  vidi  giammai  menare  stregghiat 
Da  ragt.zza  J  aBpctlato  dal  sif;n<ir50,g 
Ni  da  colui  chc  mal  volcnlier  vegnhia ;  || 

Come  ciascun  menava  spessn  II  morno 

Dell'  unghic  supra  si  per  la  gran  rabbta 


75 


So 


that  the  word  Itggkia  is  alsn  used  for  an  earthenware  or  iron 
vessel,  which  is  used  as  a  cover  to  place  ovlt  a  plate  or  over  a 
legame.  But  in  ihe  more  general  Ukc,  Icgghia  la  a  utensil  of 
copper,  and  tegamt  is  one  of  red  earthenware.  The  simile  in 
this  passaRE  is  not  borrowed  from  ihe  kitchens  of  great  people. 
Dante  did  not  write  tor  such  as  a  Lutullus  or  an  Apicius  only, 
and  his  similes  had  to  be  taken  from  the  most  obvious  and 
common  objects. 

*  ichiaiizc :  B\anc(Vae.  Da»l.^  says  the  word  means  Ihe  scab 
that  forms  over  a  wound  that  is  healing.  Compare  Pulci,  Marg. 
Mag^.  xiii.st.  53:— 

"  Chc  pens!  lu,  chc  gli  dcsse  un  buffetto 
Da  far  cadergli  del  capo  due  schianii  ?  " 
See  also  Berni,  Ri'iu  Burltsche,  ed.  of  1723,  vol.  i,  p.  105:— 
"  Con  porri  c  schianze,  c  suvi  qualche  callo." 

\ stregf^hia  (or  sircglui),  derived  from  the  Latin  i^trigUin  and 
the  Greek  arKtyfU,  is  in  modern  Use  an  iron  instrument  with 
iron  teeth,  wilh  which  horses  are  rubbed  down  and  scraped. 
In  ancient  times  the  slngil  was  a  bronze  instrument  used  by 
all  (requenlers  of  public  baths  to  scrape  off  the  perspiration 
from  the  body.  In  the  following  quotation  from  Rerni  {Rime, 
La  Pale,  cap.  i),  we  find  both  the  Itglia,  the  slrrglia,  and  Ihe 
migliiicrio  mentioned  : — 

"Adoprasi  in  quel  tempo  pill  la  te^lla 
A  far  torte  e  migliacci  cd  crbolati, 
Che  la  scopelta  a  Napoli.  e  la  streglia." 

I  ragax^a  :  A  note  on  this  passage  in  Lord  Vernon's  {n/crna, 
vol.  i.  says  that  in  Ihe  Neapolitan  dialect  ragaaa  was  the  word 
for  a  slable-hoy. 

^  sigiH'tsu  :  All  old  obsolete  form  for  signor  mo,  as  padrtmo 
for  padrt  mio,  fratctmo  for  fratilto  mio,  siuirma  for  suora  mia, 
mogUima  for  mogtk  mia,jigliuoUo  ^ox  figUuoi  lui>,  and  cdsatii  for 
coia  tun.  There  ^irc  abundant  instances  of  these  forms  among 
the  older  Italian  wrilers. 

\\colui  chc  mal  volcnlier  ivggliia  :  Scartazzini  remarks  that 
such  a  one  plies  the  curry-comb  furiously,  so  as  to  hurry 
through  his  work  and  get  to  bed. 
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Del  pizzicor,  che  non  ha  piii  snccnreo. 
B  si  [raEVan  giu  I'  un^hic  la  scabbla, 
Come  coltL-l  di  acardova  *  Ic  suaglje, 
O  d'  Hiiro  pcBCe  che  pifl  larghc  1'  abbia. 


I 


tha 


each 


k 


¥ 


saw  two  that  sat  leaning  on  each  other,— as 
stewpan  is  propped  against  stewpan  to  warm, — 
spotted  from  head  to  foot  with  scabs:  and  never 
saw  I  curry-coml)  plied  (so  vigorously)  hy  stable- 
boy  for  whom  his  master  is  wailing,  or  by  one 
who  is  sitting  up  against  his  will  (and  is  eager  to 
get  to  bed)  ;  as  each  (shade  here)  was  incessantly 
plying  the  bile  {i.e.  the  sharp  points)  of  his  nails 
over  himself  by  reason  of  the  wild  frenzy  of  the 
itching ;  which  has  no  other  relief  And  the  nails 
tore  off  the  scab,  just  as  a  knife  dots  the  scales  of 
bream,  or  of  other  fish  that  has  them  larger  still. 

Bartoli  [Storia  dcUa  Lett.  Hal.  vol.  vi,  part  i,  pp. 
147.  148)  says:  "It  would  seem  that  the  terrible 
imagination  of  the  Poet,  in  depicting  these  two  last 
Bolge  of  the  Fraudulent,  takes  pleasure  in  accumula- 
ting together  all  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  most 
repulsive  and  disgusting.  After  the  mutilated  come 
the  shades  covered  with  scab,  who  scratch  themselves 
continually,  and  emit  a  fetid  odour  of  the  most 
sickening  description.  These  are  the  Falsifiers  of 
metals,  and  their  raging  irritation  may  perhaps  be 

* searduvu  :  According  to  some,  this  is  Ihe  Alirumia  Britma, 
the  Carp  Brcarn  ;  according  lo  others,  ihe  Cypr'mui  Lattn  of 
LinniEUs,  a  fish  which  from  its  large  number  of  scales,  required 
the  use  of  the  cook's  knife  lo  nmove  them.  Benvenulo  re- 
marks that  the  scardova  is  a  certain  large-sijted  while  h.sh  of 
the  valley  streams  (piscii  vatliniis)  of  short  length,  havmg  large 
scales  and  thick  prickles,  and  that  it  is  a  piscis  saiius  inltr 
vullinvi  :  and  in  reference  to  iillra  pact  che  V  abbia  piii  largha, 
he  says  that  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  lish  found  in  the 
valley  streams  larger  than  the  icardttva,  and  that  it  is  called  by 
some  retina,  by  others  Scarpa. 
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meant  to  signify  the  use  they  made  of  things  that 
could  never  satisfy  them.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy 
of  remark  that  Aristotle  describes  lead  as  porous 
gold  ;  and  these  people,  who  wanted  to  convert  lead 
into  gold,  are  now  one  mass  of  putrefying  leprosy." 
Dante,  having  given  his  readers  a  detailed  account 
of  the  maddening  torment  of  the  Alchemists  in 
general,  now  proceeds  to  show  who  these  two  are 
that  have  so  riveted  his  attention,  and  relates  how 
one  of  them  is  addressed  by  Virgil. 

— "O  tu  che  coMe  dita  ti  dismaglie,"  — *  85 

Cominci5  il  Duca  mio  all'  un  di  loro, 
— "  B  chc  [ai  d'  esse  tal  volta  lanaglic,t 
Dinne  s'  alcun  Lalino  |  £  tra  cnstoro 

Lhe  son  quinc'  entro,  se  I'  unghia  ti  basti 
Eternalmenle  a  cotesto  lavoro." —  90 

*ti  dhmaglit :  Buti  amplifies  this  by  explaining ;  "Cioft  ti 
levi  la  scaglia,  come  si  Itva  dal  coretto  [j/tiW  0/ >nutr|  magliB 
da  ma^lia.'' 

ilaiiaglic:  In  La  Fiira  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  ihc 
younger,  td.  Le  Monnicr,  Florence,  i860,  p.  47;  Giorn.  i.  Act 
3,  MeEser  Equilio.     The  Judge  says; — 

"  Del  piu  di  ncimi  tai  non  ho  notizia. 
Ma  attendi  a  far  trochischl  [^c^it^fs]  di  vipera: 
Quesli  io  conosco,  e  flan  mollo  giovevoli 
Per  colui,  chc  rinvolto  nella  scabbia, 
Con  tanta  fretta  si  rade  e  si  scortica, 
Ch'  io  non  vidi  giammai  si  presta  strcgghia 
Mcnar  da  servo  chc  '1  signer  sollecitl. 
To    this    Messer   Sano,   the   apothecary,   replying,   compares 
the  nails  Io  combs  for  carding  flax: — 

"  N'  ho  una  gran  pietk  di  quel  meschino, 
Che  fa  dell'  u);na  pcttini  da  lino." 
t  Latino :  We  have  before  noticed  (Canto  xxii,  65,  and  Canto 
wvii,  33),  ihat  by  Lalino  Dante  means  an  Italian,  and  more 
probably  one  from  the  South  of  the  Apennines,  while  t3  all 
Italians  to  the  North  of  that  chain,  he  usually  applies  the  term 
LombardK.  \Vc  ste  thai  of  these  two  shades,  one  is  from 
Arezjo,  and  the  other  from  Siena. 
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"O  ihou  that  art  dismailing  ihyaelf  with  thy 
fingers,"  began  mv  Leader  to  one  of  them,  "and 
who  art  sometimes  making  pincers  of  them,  tell 
us  if  there  is  any  Italian  among  those  that  are 
here  within,  so  may  thy  nails  suffice  thee  for  (hat 
employment  to  all  eternity." 

Benvenuto  says  that  to  the  scabby  man,  nothing 
can  seem  more  delightful  than  to  be  able  to  scratch 
himself;  for  which  reasons  Virgil  tells  the  shade 
that  he  augurs  for  him  the  continued  possession  of 
an  instrument  that  will  never  fail  him,  and  afford 
him  perpetual  relief.  Both  Benvenuto  and  Buti  ob- 
serve that  as  after  the  relief  obtained  by  scratching, 
the  irritation  becomes  greater  than  before,  so  the 
Falsifiers,  after  having  obtained  gratification  from 
their  misdeeds,  find  they  turn  into  perpetual  torment, 
from  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  shade,  who  is  Griffolino  d'  Arezzo,  after 
answering  that  they  are  both  Italians,  ask  Virgil 
who  he  is,  and  Virgil  tells  him. 

— "  Latin  sera  nol,  che  tu  vedi  si  guasti 

Qui  ambeduc,"— rispose  1'  un  piangendo; 
— "  Ha  tu  chi  se',  che  di  noi  domandaali  ?  " — 
E  il  Duca  disac  : — "  lo  son  un  *  che  discendo 

Con  queato  vivo  giCi  di  balzo  in  bal^Oit  95 

E  di  moBtrar  I'  inferno  a  lui  intcndo." — 

"Italians  are  we,  whom  thou  aeest  here  so  dis- 
figured, both  of  us,"  replied  one  of  ihem,  weeping; 
"but  who  art  thou  who  hast  asked  about  us?'' 


•/o  son  ««  ;  Compare  Inf.  xxviii,  46-50,  where  Virgil  apealts 
in  precisely  similar  lerms. 

+  rfi  bulio  in  baho :  Buti  saya  this  means  "di  cerchio  in 
cerchio,  e  di  ripa  in  ripa."  Tommasfo ;  "  di  fiirone  in  gironc, 
rap  pre  sen  tan  do  i  gironi  come  le  bake  digradanli  d'  un  monlc. " 
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And  the  Leader  said  :  "  1  am  one  that  descends  with 
this  living  man  from  Circle  lo  Circle  (///,  ledge  to 
ledge),  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  Hell  to  him." 

Benvenuto  thinks  Virgil  wishes  to  imply  that  he 
has  not  brought  Dante  to  this  place  to  instruct  him 
in  Alchemy,  nor  yet  that  he  may  be  punished  for 
having  practised  Alchemy,  but  rather  that  he  may 
witness  the  punishments  of  the  Alchemists,  and  of 
the  other  lost  spirits  of  sinners  in  Hell. 

The  two  shades  are  considerably  startled  at  the 
information  imparted  to  them,  and  at  once  raising 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  sit  up  lo  look  at 
Dante,  Botticelli  (/^eichnutigcn  nach  den  Originalen 
zu  Berlin,  1SS7,  obi.  folio)  represents  them  sitting, 
with  their  backs  against  each  other.  The  attention 
of  the  other  shades  is  also  arrested. 

Allor  SL  ruppe  lo  comun  rincalzo  ;  *' 

H  treitiando  ciascuno  a  mc  si  voUe 
Con  altri  che  I'  udiron  di  rimbaUo.t 

Then  their  mutual  propping  up  was  broken  {i.e. 
they  started  apart);  and  each  turned  trembling 
towards  me,  as  well  as  the  others  who  had  heard 
him  by  the  rebound  {i.e.  they  had  only  heard 
Virgil  indirectly,  as  his  words  had  nut  been  ad- 
dressed lo  them). 

*  si  ruppc  k<  comun  r'mcahti :  Coinpare  In/,  xvi,  86,  87  : — 
■■  Indi  rupptr  la  rota,  td  a  fuggirii 
All  sembiflr  le  gambe  loro  anclle." 

i  di  rimbalxo :  Virfiil  had  apoken  in  the  two  shades  sitting 
together,  and  his  wurds  had  been  heard,  says  Bargigi,  by  other 
shades,  as  it  were,  by  repercussion,  and  Landino  remarks  that 
Ihe  cxprtssion  is  derived  from  one  playing  al  the  game  of 
pailoat,  who  does  nut  return  the  ball  directly,  but  takes  it  as  it 
rebounds  Irom  the  end  wall,  or.  to  use  a  tennis  term,  ''  pairs 
oft "  ;  and  therefore  the  shaden  heard  Ihe  voice,  which  was  not 
directed  immediately  to  themselves. 
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Benvenuto  thinks  the  shades  trembled  from  weak- 
ness, being  unable  to  hold  up  their  bodies  when  they 
no  loHRer  had  each  other's  support. 

Virgil  now  turns  to  Dante  in  a  paternal  and  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  encouraged  by  him,  Dante 
adjures  the  shades  by  their  hope  of  being  remembered 
in  the  world  to  say  who  they  were. 

Lo  buon  Maestro  a  me  tulto  s'  accolse,*  icw 

Dicendo  : — "  Di'  a  lor  cia  chc  tu  vuoli." — 
Ed  io  incominciai,  poscla  ch'  ei  vaise  : 
— "  Sc  la  vostra  memoria  t  non  s'  imboli  J 

*s'  accolse:  Vcllutcllo,  who  is  followed   by  Tommaa^o  and 

Biagioli.  understands  this  expression  in  the  sense  of  s'  aecostb, 

as  in  inf.  x,  aS.  where  Dante,  having  been  startled  at  the  voice 

□f  Parinata  degli  Uberti,  gathers  himself  close  up  to  Virgil : — 

"...  per6  m'  accostai, 

Temendti,  un  pnco  piCi  al  duta  mio," 
Others  interpret  it  :  "  lurned  all  his  attention  to  me."     Frati- 
celli  gives  both  interpretations,  without  saying  which   he  pre- 
fers, though  he  puis  s'  accosid  first  in  order. 

+  la  vosira  m/iHoriii  Is  equivalent  to  "  la  racmoria  di  voi." 
Memoria  here  has  the  fore;  of  rkordaimnto,  rather,  says  Di 
Siena,  as  an  act  of  remembrance,  than  as  a  faculty.  Bono 
Giamboni,  an  early  Italian  writer,  whii  flourished  between 
1260  and  ijBo,  in  his  Volf;<inziaint«to  del  Tesaro  di  Ser  Brurutlo 
Lalini,  Lib.  i,  cap.  i6,  has  the  following  :  — 

"  Memoria  t   tesoricra  di  tutte  cose  e  guardatrice  di  tutto 

Suello,  che  r  uomo  truova  novellamenle  per  sotligliezza 
'  ingcgno,  o  che  I'  uomo  imprcnde  d'  alirur.  ,  .  .  I,a  memoria 
i  comune  agli  uomini  ed  agli  altri  animali.  ma  Inlendimento 
di  ragione  non  i  in  neuno  altro  animale  che  nel!'  uomo." 
Compare  also  Brunetto  Latioi,  Tesordla,  cap.  vii ; — 

"  Nel  capo  son  tie  ccllc  : 

Io  ti  diro  di  quelle, 
Dnvanti  c  io  ricetto 

Di  tutto  lo  'ntcllctto, 
li  la  for:ia  d'  apprendere 

Suello,  che  pub  intcndere. 
mezzo  ^  la  ragione, 
E  la  discrczione, 
I  For  foot  nolc  ace  next  page. 
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Nel  priitiD  monda*  dall'  umane  tnentj, 
Ma  s'  clla  viva  solto  molli  soli,  t  105 

Ditcmi  chi  voi  sicte  e  di  chc  genti  :  { 

Che  ccrne  ben  da  rnale, 

E  '1  lorlo  dair  iguale. 

Di  dietro  sla  con  gloria 

Lb  valente  mcmoria, 

Che  ricorda  c  rilene 

Quello,  che  'n  essa  vene." 
These  two  passages  are  quoted  by  Nannucci,  Manuait 
LtlUratura  Italiaixa,  vol.  il,  p.  -^bi. 
)  [  i'  imboli :  Blanc  {I'oc.  Daiil.)  says  this  is  a  very  ancient 
form  for  s'  involi,  Ihc  b  and  the  v  being  in  early  Italian  readily 
interchangeable.  Compare  a  passage  in  the  fiimc  of  Gianni 
Alfani,  who  died  about  1327,  and  of  whom,  according  to  Nan- 
nucci (MuHuaU,  vol.  i,  p.  30J.  t:i  ng.),  but  few  fragmcntti  re- 
main : — 

"  Ed  hai  vcdula  quella  che  m'  imbola 
La  vita,  star  pur  dura, 
E  non  prcgar  alcun  che  ti  coprisBc." 
Nannucci,   who    was   a   native  o(  Signa  near  Florence,  adds 
(p.  305,  footnote)  Ihat  "  this  change  of  the  v  into  b  is  heard  at 
the  present  day  in  all  our  country  side  [coHlaJo\,  mfiebiiU  for 
jicvoie  :  affitholila  for  affieootito." 

*  Nel  frima  mondo  :  Meaning,  the  world  in  which  man  lives  a 
inortal  life  j  /'  allru  mondo  is  that  to  which  he  passes  after  death 
tju/fo    tiwHi  jo/)  =-"  during    many   years."      Compare    in/. 
vi,  67.  63  :— 

"  Poi  appresso  convien  che  quests  caggia 
Infra  tre  soli." 
And  Piirg.  xxi,  100-102  :^ 

"  E  per  esser  vivuto  di  U.  quando 

Visse  Virgilio,  assentirei  un  sole 
Pi5  che  non  deggio  al  mio  uscir  di  bando." 
For   the  use  of  soU   in  the  sense   of  "  a  day,"  compare  In/, 
XKxiii,  54  :— 

"  Infin  che  I'  altro  sol  nel  mondo  uscfo." 
And  Virg.  .Em,  iii,  soj,  ^04  : — 

"  Trcs  adeo  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles 
Erranius  pelago  ;  totidem  sine  sidere  nodes." 
I  di  ch«  genii  .■  The  shade  had  explained  [1.  91 )  thai  he  and 
his  companion  were  Italians  (Latin  stm  ilci),  and  therefore  by 
the  word  gtnli  in  Dante's  question  he  is  evidently  asking  them 
from  what  States  they  come.     The  answer  of  Griffolino  places 
this  beyond  a  doubt.     See  I,  109  :^ 
"  lo  fui  d'  Arezzo,"  etc. 
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The    good    Master  drew  quite  close    up    lo  me, 

saying  :  "  Tell  them  whatsoever  thou  will."  And 
I  began,  since  he  willed  it  so:  "So  may  the 
remembrance  of  you  not  vanish  away  in  the  first 
world  from  (he  recollection  of  human  beings,  but 
so  may  it  live  on  under  many  suns,  lell  me  who 
ye  are  and  of  what  race;  lei  not  your  revolting 
and  grievous  punishment  make  you  afraiJ  lo 
declare  yourselves  to  me." 

Renvenuto  points  out  that  no  sight  is  more  loath- 
some and  repulsive  than  that  of  one  covered  with 
scabs,  sores,  and  blood ;  and  that  diseases  of  this 
kind  will  often  entirely  hinder  a  man  from  making 
himself  known.  In  the  allegorical  sense,  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Alchemists  will  ever  make  use  of 
secret  arts,  which  they  will  reveal  to  no  one,  unless 
it  be  to  one  of  their  own  kidney. 

One  of  the  shades,  GriffoHno  d'  Arezzo.  replies  lo 
Dante.  Benvenuto  thinks  his  story  very  amusing. 
It  seems  that  Griffolino  was  a  great  physicist  and 
alchemist  of  Siena,  and  with  an  eye  to  his  own 
emolument  he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
one  Albero,  the  reputed  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Siena. 
Griffolino  had  a  glib  and  persuasive  tongue,  and 
under  promise  of  performing  wonderful  miracles, 
contrived  lo  obtain  large  sums  of  money  from  his 
young  dupe.  Having  heard  Griffolino  boast  that  he 
could  fly  through  the  air  like  a  bird,  Albero  demanded 
that  he  should  be  taught  the  art.  But  when  he 
found  that  Griffolino  only  renewed  his  promises  and 
put  him  off  with  words,  his  suspicions  were  at  length 
ti.  UH 
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aroused,  and  on  his  complaining  to  liis  father,  the 
bishop,  the  latter  caused  Griffolino  to  be  tried  for 
practising  necromancy,  and  to  be  burnt  to  death. 

— "lo  fui  d"  Areizo,  ed  Albero*  da  Siena."— 

Rispose  r  un, — "  mi  fe'  mcllcrc  al  foco  ;  +  no 

Ma  quel  perch'  io  mori'  J  qui  non  mi  mena.§ 
Ver  ^  ch'  io  disai  a  lui,  parlando  a  gioco, 
io  mi  saprei  levar  per  I'  acre  a  volo : 
E  quel  ch'  avea  v:^ti^lez^a  \\  e  senno  poco, 

*Atliei''>  for  Alhcrto,  by  which  latler  nnme  we  find  him  called 
by  Sacchctti  {Npvdle  xi  and  »iv).  In  these  novels  he  has  (he 
credit  of  belnc  excceditiKlv  stupid,  and,  wht'n  required  by  the 
Inqui.silor  of  Siena  to  recite  his  PaUrnoslrr,  to  have  changed 
the  words  Da  iiohis  hodU  into  Donna  Bisodia,  a  mistake  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

fmif/'  mctli'r'c  al  focti  i  Aquarone  (Dante  in  Siena,  Srcna,  1865, 
p.  60)  says :  "That  Bishnp  mnde  very  short  work  of  them  [the 
Heretics],  hut  it  was  the  custom  of  the  time  ;  for  they  used  then 
to  burn  maKicians,  enchanters,  nlchemials,  Palerini,  .Albigenses, 
and  Heretics  of  every  nonienclalure.  Frederick  II,  who,  in  a 
Rcneral  way,  was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Papal  Court, 
was  quite  ready  to  oblige  them  in  these  matters;  and  some  of 
the  most  fierce  and  pitiless  edicts  against  heretics  emanated 
from  him.  Dnnte  alludes  to  this  in  Inf.  Jixiii,  65,  66,  where 
the  Hypocrites  are  clothed  with  leaden  cloaks: — 
"...  gravi  Innto, 

Che  Federico  le  mettea  di  pagHa.' 
It  was  the  custom   of  the   lime ;  but    no   record   determines 
which  Bishop  it  was  that  burned  pnor  Griffolino,  though  some 
have  cnnjeclurcd  that  it  may  have   heen    Bishop   Buonfiglio, 
who  ruled  the  Diocese  of  Siena  from  lji6  to  1351." 

Xijuel  perch'  in  morH :  Had  Griffolino  been  condemned  Io 
Hell  for  practising  ma^ic  axis,  his  place  of  doom  would  have 
been  in  the  Fourth  Diili;ia  among  the  Diviners.  But  it  was 
not  for  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered  death  that  Minos  con- 
demned him,  but  for  the  more  htinouH  sin  of  alchemy. 

S  mcna :  Compare  inf.  xxviii,  46-47:  — 

"'  N^  morte  il  giunse  ancor,  n^  colpa  11  menK,' 
Rispose  il  mio  Maestro  a  lormentarlo." 

\\viilpie"a  :  The  best  inlerprctaticm  of  the  word  in  this  passage 
seems  that  given  by  Blanc,  "curiosity."     The   following   are 
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Voile  ch'  io  gli  nnslrassi  1'  arle  ;  *  e  snlo  1 15 

Perch'  in  nol  feci  Dedalo.t  mi  fcce 
Ardere  a  tal.t  che  I'  area  per  figliuolo.S} 

Ma  nell'  ullima  bolgia  dellc  dicce 

Me  per  alchimia  che  nel  mondo  usai 

Dannd  Min6s,  a  cui  fallar  tinn  Icce." —  lao 

"  I  was  of  Are7zo,"  replied  one  of  them,    "  and 
Albero  of  Siena  had  me  cast  into  the  tire,  but  that 

some  other  interpretations:  Bargigi :  ViimlA  ussai :  Landino, 
I'rrrui  cupidilti ;  Vcllulello,  viiglia  .uiuj.  Volpi,  Lombardi.  Frnli- 
celli  and  Bcunone  Bianchi,  tunlla  •-urioiilii.  Ui  Siena  thinks 
it  means  a  slrong  desire  not  tempered  by  sense,  as  when  in 
Inf.  viii,  52-54,  Dante  expresses  a  malicious  desire  to  sec 
Fihppo  Argenti  aoused  in  the  mire  : — 

"  Ed  io;  '  Maestro,  molto  sarci  vaRo 

Di  vederlo  altuffare  in  questa  bruda. 
Prima  che  noi  uscissimo  del  lago.' " 
Again  Piirg.  x,  103-105  :— 

"  Gli  occhi  miei  ch'  a  mirar  cran  intcnti. 
Per  vcder  noviladi,  ondc  son  vaghl, 
Volgendoui  vtr  lui  non  furon  lenli." 
And  I'lirg,  xv,  S3,  84: — 

"Vidimi  giunto  in  sull'  altro  girone, 
SI  che  tacer  mi  f^r  1e  luci  vaghe." 
* t'    arte:    That    is,    the  art    ol    Hying,  thauj;h  some  think 
/'  aric  iiuigicii  is  intended,  as  Albero  might  supprise  that   the 
black  art  wuuld  be  Ihe  means  employed  Io  teach  him. 

f  Dcdah :  Dante  alludes  to  this  well-known  tale  of  Mythology 
in  Inf.  xvii,  loq-iii  :— 

"  N6  quando  Icaro  miscro  le  reni 

Senti  spennar  per  la  scaldata  cera, 
Gridando  il  padre  a  lui :  '  Mala  via  tieni.' " 
1  ri  lai :  The  a  is  for  i/ii,  and  Di  Siena  observes  that  it  is  so 
used  in  constructions  in  which  the  following  verbs  occur :  /un, 
luuiurt,  Mnliri,  vrdcrc,  udire.  and  such  like.  The  f'uf.  dtUa 
Critica  thinks  that  it  is  the  sign  of  a  sixth  case.  Compare 
Boccaccio,  Dccam.  Giorn.  ii.  Novella  6:  "Amcnduni  gli  fece 
pigliarc  a  tre  servidori." 

S  cht  C  avia  ptr  fifiliuelo  :  This  alludes  to  his  supposed  par- 
entage as  the  son  ol  the  Bishop  of  Siena.  On  this  Benvenulo 
senlentiously  observes  :  "licet  forte  non  esset,  quia  gcnilos  ex 
meretrice ;  et  ai  eral,  non  audebat  djcere  quia  saepe  sacerdotes 
filios  dixere  ncpotcs." 
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for  which  1  died  does  not  bring  me  here.  The 
truth  IS  that  1  said  to  him,  speaking  in  jeal.  that 
I  knew  how  to  raise  myself  through  the  air  in 
night:  and  he,  who  had  curiosity  and  little  art, 
insisted  that  I  should  leach  him  the  art  (of  flying)  ; 
and  only  because  I  did  not  make  him  a  Daedalus, 
he  caused  me  to  be  burned  by  that  man  (the 
Bishop  of  Siena),  who  held  him  for  his  son.  But 
to  the  last  Dolgiu  ofthe  ten,  MinoK,  who  cannot  err, 
condemned  me  because  ofthe  alchemy  1  practised 
in  the  world." 

Division  IV. — Dante  cannot  forbear  from  expressing 
his  contempt  for  the  vanity  of  the  people  of  Siena.* 

Ed  io  dissi  al  Poela: — "Or  fu  piammal 
Gente  si  vana  come  la  sanese  ?  t 
Certo  non  la  francesca  si  d'  assai." — 

And  I  said  to  the  Poet:  "Now  was  there  ever  a 
people  so  vain  as  the  Sienese  ?  Certainly  not  the 
French  so  much  by  a  long  way." 

Benvenuto  thinks  Dante's  indisnation  was  rouse' 
at  the  cruelty  as  well  as  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
Bishop,  who.  even  more  vain  than  his  son,  did  not 
blush  to  have  a  man  burned  to  death  for  a  silly  jest, 
which  he  ought  merely  to  have  laughed  at,  and  if  he 
wanted  to  consult  his  honour,  he  would  have  done 
far  better  to  have  concealed  his  pique.     Benvenuto 

•.SiVno;  Nothing  more  offenda  iKl-  Tuscan  tar  (I  was  lold  by- 
Sir  Jnmcs  Lacaita)  than  the  habitual  mispronunciation  of  this 
word  by  English  people.  It  should  be  pronounced  "Si — i — 
na,"  but  nine  English  out  of  ten  say  "  Sienner." 

f  Genlc  si  vana  comt  la  sanist :  Compare  Parg.  xiii,  151-1541 
where  Sapia  of  Siena  says  to  Oanlc  : — 

"  Tu  li  vcdrai  tra  quella  gente  vana 

Che  spera  in  Talamonc,  t:  perder&gll 
rJLi  di  speranza.  che  a  Irovar  la  Diana  ; 
Ma  piij  vi  meilcranno  yli  ammiragli." 
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adds  thai  the  vanity  of  the  French  has  always  been 
proverbial,  that  it  is  recorded  in  ancient  limes  by 
Julius  Celsas,  and  it  is  seen  in  Benvenuto's  own 
time.  No  people  are  Hke  them  for  the  perpetual 
adornment  of  their  persons  with  new  forms  of  clolh- 
ing  and  new  habits.  There  is  not  a  single  limb  to 
which  they  do  not  give  its  own  particular  costume; 
they  have  chains  on  the  neck,  bracelets  on  the  arm, 
pointed  tips  to  their  shoes,  etc.  "And  therefore  I  do 
wonder  (concludes  Benvenulo),  nay  it  makes  my 
blood  boil,  when  I  see  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Italian  nobility,  persist  in  endeavouring  to  follow  in 
iheir  footsteps,  and  learn  the  French  language,  assert- 
ing that  no  tongue  is  so  beautiful  as  the  French ;  *  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  it ;  for  the  Gallic  language  is 
merely  a  bastard  of  the  Latin,  as  experience  teaches." 

The  Danish  comic  dramatist,  Ludwig  Holberg. 
who  is  known  as  the  Moliere  of  Denmark,  and  who 
flourished  about  1720,  has  in  his  celebrated  drama 
Jean  de  l-'rancc,  turned  into  ridicule  the  absurdities  of 
society  at  Copenhagen  in  his  time,  when  even  un- 
educated persons  affected  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  which  they  did  not  possess,  committing, 
in  their  attempts  lo  converse  in  it,  the  most  egre- 
gious errors  in  grammar. 

Dante's  sarcastic  words  have  caught  the  ear,  and 

*Asan  instance  in  Ihi:  ninetecnlh  century  of  the  suliservi- 
ency  of  some  Italians  to  the  French  language,  which  has  here 
been  ao  condemned  by  Benvenulo  in  the  lourleenth  century, 
the  present  writer  recollects  a  young  gtntleman  at  Pisa, 
desirous  ol  displaying  his  proficiency  in  French,  saying;  to  a 
Pisan  lady  :  "  Madame,  J'ai  vu  votrc  bois  &  la  porle  ce[  apr£s- 
midi,"  translating  inlo  literal  French  the  Tuscan  idiomatic 
word  for  a  carriage  [or  for  a  ship]  kgna! 
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excited  the  sympathy  of  GriffoUno's  companion,  who. 
as  we  afterwards  learn,  is  one  Capocchio,  himself  a 
native  of  Siena,  which  however  does  not  prevent  him 
from  vij,'orously  attacking  the  folly  of  his  countrymen, 
and  tspecially  assailing  those  of  them  who  were 
membei-s  of  the  notorious  Brigata  Spcndercccia  referred 
to  in  Inf.  xiii,  1 15  et  sfq.  He  feigns  to  beg  Dante  to 
except  them  from  his  general  imputation  of  folly  to 
the  Sienese,  meaning  of  course,  that  the  persons  he 
names  are  the  most  vain  and  foolish  of  all. 

Onde  1'  altro  Itbbrosn  che  m'  inlese, 

liispose  a]  delto  mio : — "  Trammene  Stricca,*    125 

Che  heppc  far  le  Itmperalc  spese ; 
E  Niccoldpt  che  la  costuma  ^  ricca 

•  TratnmciK  Stricca :  Others  read  Trannc  lo  Stricca.  The 
words  express  stronK  irony.  Uante  really  means  that  the 
person  in  queiition.  whose  name  in  lull  »'as  Slricca  di  Giovanni 
de'-Salimbeni,  i'odesla  of  Bologna  in  127(1  and  anain  in  1^36  was 
one  of  ihe  mnsl  foolishly  lavish  dissipators  of  wealth,  even  of 
the  Btigiita  Stcndircccia  ;  so  he  says  ironically:  "Always,  of 
course,  excepting  Stricca  !  "  Home  say  thai  Slricca  is  an  ab- 
breviation for  Baldasiricca,  and  that  he  was  of  the  family  of 
the  Marescotti  of  Siena.     Compare  Inf.  xxi,  41  ; — 

"  Ognun  v'  e  barattier,  fuor  che  Bonturo." 

f  Niecold :  Nannucci  \M.i'iiuik  dcUa  LdUralura,  vol.  i,  p.  341) 
says  that  Folgore  da  San  Gemignano  probably  alludes  to  this 
personage  in  his  Sonetlu  Procmiak  ad  uuii  wibiU  brl^alo  di  Santii 
in  the  following  lines : — 

"  In  queato  regno  Nii;col&  corono, 
Polch'  elli  k  il  lior  dtlla  cilti  Sanese." 
Nannucci  adds  that  Niccolo  dei  Salimbeni  (^who  is  also  called 
de'  B'.iniii;n"n'\  gave  his  whole  mind  to  inventing  new  kinds  of 
expensive  food  :  and  arnongst  other  things  he  devised  a  stul^ng 
for  pheasants  composed  of  cloves  and  other  costly  spices. 
Some  Commentators  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  using  the 
cloves  as  the  fuel  wherewith  he  roasted  his  game,  and  Ben- 
venulo  thinks  thiK  supposition  the  most  in  character. 

\  coituma  is,  according  lo  Di  Siena,  one  of  the  many  nouns  of 
the  masculine  gender,  which  for  the  sate  of  uniformity  come 
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Del  garofano  prima  discupersc 
Neir  orlo  *  dove  IbI  seme  s'  appicca ; 
E  tranne  la  brigeta  t  in  che  disperse  130 

Caccia  d'  Ascian  X  la  vigna  c  la  gran  fronda. 


to  be  used  in  the  feminine,  such  as  cUra  for  tUre;  laraca  for 
taract ;  orxiiisnta  for  ociiioiiic.  Early  writers  also  wrote  coslumo 
and  cosliimii). 

*NclPi'rlo:  Obviously  we  must  take  oria  in  ihe  sense  of 
"  garden  {horius)."  '■  Dice  chc  semino  nell'  nrto,  dove  tal  seme 
e'  appicchia,  il  garofano,  ciod  misc  tale  uso  Ira  li  ghiotti  e 
golosi."  (Lana).  Others  have  attempted  lo  show  that  as  the 
clove  is  indigenous  in  the  KasI,  Uante  meant  urlu  in  the  sense 
of  iiricHs. 

i  tranne  la  brigala  :  For  an  account  of  the  Brigala  Spcndtreetia 
oc  gadereccia  the  reader  should  turn  back  lo  Canto  siii  (vol.  i, 
pp.  479-4H1  of  this  work).  FolRore  da  San  Gemignano  (who 
flourished  in  ia6oi  dedicated  to  the  Brigata  a  series  o(  sonnets, 
which  Uante  must  certainly  have  known.     He  commences  aa 

follows  T — 

■'  Alia  brigata  nobile  c  cortcse, 

E  a  luCte  quelle  parte  dove  sono, 
Con  allegrczza  stando  sempre,  donn 
Cuni,  uccclli.  e  denari  per  ispcse." 
In   one  of  the  Sonnets  written   (or  Wednesdays,  ihe  day  on 
which  Ihe  Hri^nta  gave  their  banquets,  he  writes : — 
"  Ogni  Mercokdi  toiTedo  grande 

Di  lepri,  starnc,  fagiani,  e  paoni, 
E  cotti  man/i,  ed  arrosli  capponi, 
E  quanle  son  delicate  vivande  : 
Donne  e  donzellc  slar  per  lultc  bande, 
Figlie  di  Ke,  di  Conti  e  di  Qaroni, 
II  doojselletti  giovani  garzuni 
Servir,  portando  amorose  (jhirlandc: 
Coppe,  nappe,  bacin  li'  oro  c  d'  argento, 
Vin  grcCQ  di  riviera  e  di  vernaccia, 
Frutia,  confcUi  quanli  li  i  'n  taletito: 
E  prcsentarvi  uccellagioni  c  caccia, 
£  quanti  sono  a  sun  ragionamento 
Sicno  allegii  e  con  la  chiara  faccia," 
t  Cofciii   ri'  Ascian:    Scarta^zlni   iEdiiiont  Mhiurt,   Milano, 
7833)   saya   this   person   was  "  degli   Stialenghi  del   ramo  del 
Cacciaconti  ";  and  he  quotes  the  lollowing  from  the  Cumiiienlo 
di  Grauolo  Jf'  liantbaslwH,  published  at  Ud.nc  in  iMgj  :     "  Con- 
(sumpsit  oinnes  posses-siones  et  aha  bona  in  dicta  brigata." 
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E  1'  AbbBgllHto  *  jl  suo  senno  proferse.  t 

Whereat  the  other  leprous  one,  who  had  heard  me, 
answered  my  words:  "Always  excepting  Stricca, 
who  knew  how  to  spend  moderately;  and  Niccolo, 
who  first  discovered  the  cosily  use  of  the  clove  in 
the  garden  where  such  seed  takes  root  {i.e.  among 
the  extravagant  gluttons  of  the  Brigala  Spen- 
dereccin) :  and  excepting  that  company  in  which 
Caccia  d'  Asciano  dispersed  his  vineyards  and  vast 
forests  {lit.  the  vine  and  the  great  bough),  and 
Abbaghato  displayed  Ijis  great  wisdom. 

The  shade  now  passes  on  to  tell  Dante  of  his  own 
identity.     Renvenuto  remarks  that   in  doing  so  he 
mentions   his  own   name,   his   intelligence   and    his , 
crime. 

Ma  perchS  sappi  chi  si  ti  seconda 

Contra  i  Sanesi.  a);uzza  vfr  me  I'  occhio  | 

Si  che  la  faccia  mia  ben  ti  risponda  ;  133 


•r  Abbaglialo :  Di  Siena  remarks  thai  some  have  errone- 
Dualy  RUppn&ed  abbaglialv  fdazzlt^d]  to  be  only  an  attribute  of 
the  ii'nni)  of  Caccia  d'  ARCiano.  and  si|:nifying  that  the  latter 
cKpended  the  small  wits  he  had  in  the  Brigaln  SpciiJtreccui ;  but 
the  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  real  person,  Fartolommeo  di 
Kanierr  dcj  Folcacchieri,  who  is  said  by  Landino  and  the  Ollimo 
to  have  been  a  man  of  small  means  but  of  j;""'!  abilities,  which 
however  he  entirely  sacrificed  from  kteping  company  with  so 
dissipated  a  set  of  spendthrifts. 

t  il  suo  sciinu  f>ro/erse :  Aquarone  {Dante  in  Siena,  Siena,  1865, 
p.  4S)  suggests  that  Abba^liato  was  the  poor  man  of  the 
"  Spendthrift  Club  "  who  paid  his  way  by  his  amusing  jokes. 

lagussa  t'c'r  mt  P  orthlo  is  literally;  "sharpen  thine  eye 
towards  me,"  1.1'.  look  lixcdly  at  me.  Compare  !nf.  xv,  ;to, 
21 : — 

"  E  si  v£r  noi  agtuzavan  le  ciglia 
Come  'I  vecchio  sartor  fa  nella  cruna." 
And  PHrg.  viii,  iij-ai  :  — 

"Agu/^a  qui,  Lettor,  ben  g!i  occhi  al  vero, 
Chf  il  velo  e  ura  ben  tanto  sotlile, 
Ccrto,  che  il  trapassar  dentro  i  leggiero." 
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Si  vedrai  ch'  io  son  I'  ombra  ill  Capocchio,* 
Che  falsai  li  metalli  con  alchimia, 
E  ti  At\  ricordar,  se  ben  t'  adocchio, 

Cam'  io  fui  di  natura  buona  scimia." — 

But  that  thou  mayest  know  who  thus  seconds 
thee  against  the  Sictiese,  sharpen  thine  eye  to- 
wards me,  ao  that  my  face  may  give  thee  the  right 
response  (to  thy  wish  to  know  my  identity) ;  so 
wilt  thou  see  that  I  am  the  shade  of  Capocchio, 
who  falsified  metals  by  alchemy,  and  thou  shouldest 
recollect,  if  I  eye  thee  rightly,  what  an  excellent 
ape  of  Nature  I  was  (J.e.  how  admirably  1  coun- 
terfeited Nature)." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  Dante,  who  calls  Capoc- 
chio "an  ape  of  Nature,"  really  would  seem  to  have 
been  himself  a  more  noble  ape  than  any  one  else 
ever  was,  seeing  that  he  knew  so  wonderfully  and  so 
subtly  to  discern  and  recognise  the  natures  of  men 
of  ever^'  condition,  profession  or  fortune  whatsoever, 
as  well  as  how  to  depict  their  habits,  their  ways,  and 
their  idiosyncrasies  so  usefully,  and  with  a  greater 
charm  than  had  ever  been  done  before. 

*  Capocchio:  There  is  some  differenceof  opinion  as  to  whether 
Capocchio  was  a  Sicncsc  or  a  FlorenlinL*.  He  is  said  by  some 
■o  have  been  a  fcUow-scudent  wilh  Dante  in  the  Schools  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Bcnvenulo  tells  us  that  he  was  an  artist, 
and  that  one  Good  Friday  Uante  came  upon  him  in  the  cloisters 
of  a  certain  convent,  and  found  that  he  h.iil  been  painting  on 
each  of  his  nails,  wilh  the  most  marvelloua  art  and  minuteness, 
the  (liflercnt  scenes  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Surprised  by 
Dante,  he  foolishly  lickc;d  off  with  his  tongue  what  had  taken 
him  such  a  long  time  to  execute  ;  and  it  is  fur  this  waste  of 
his  talents  that  Dante  conlempluously  terms  him  "  a  good  ape 
of  Nature." 


END  OP  CANTO  XXIX. 
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CANTO  XXX. 

THE    EIGHTH   CIRCLE   (cojicludbd|-THE    TENTH    BOLGIA 

(CONCLUDEDl:  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  FALSIFIERS  OF 
KVERY  SORT-CATEGORY  II.  NAMLLY.  FALSFITERS  OF 
PERSONS -MYRRHA— GIANNI  SLHICCHl-CATEGORY  III. 
FALSIFIERS  OF  MONEY-MAESTRO  ADAMO— CATEGORY 
IV.  FALSIFIERS  OF  WORDS-SINON  OF  TROY. 

In  this  Canto  the  description  of  the  various  torments 
endured  by  other  species  of  I'"alsifiers  is  continued, 
and  the  close  of  the  Canto  brings  us  at  length  to  the 
end  of  Malebolge. 

Benvenuto  divides  it  into  three  parts. 

In  Division  I  from  ver.  r  to  ver.  45,  Uante  men- 
tions the  Falsifiers  of  Persons,  among  whom  he 
notices  Myrrha  and  Gianni  Schicchi. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  46  to  ver.  go,  he  describes 
the  torment  of  the  Coiners,  who  are  all  afflicted  with 
dropsy,  conspicuous  among  them  being  the  shade  of 
Maestro  Adamo  da  Brescia. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  i)i  to  ver.  14S,  Dante 
sees  the  Falsifiers  of  Words,  sufferihg  from  burning 
fever,  and  among  them  Potiphar's  wife  and  Sinon  of 
Troy.  An  unseemly  squabble  between  the  latter  and 
Maestro  Adamo  brings  the  Canto  to  an  end. 


Division  I. — There    is    no    break    or    interruption 
between   the   last   Canto   and   this  one.     The  same 
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scene  is  before  the  reader,  and  we  still  have  before 
us  one  of  the  actors.  But  whereas  the  Faisitiers  of 
every  sort  are  present,  the  description  of  their  tor- 
ments travels  from  one  sort  to  another.  Capocchio 
and  Griffolino,  the  Falsifiers  of  Metals,  are  still  on 
the  scene,  but  two  Falsifiers  of  Persons  are  now  in- 
troduced, one  of  whom  makes  a  violent  onslaught 
upon  Capocchio.  The  Falsifiers  of  Persons  are 
attacked  with  acute  mania,  and  Dante,  wishing  to 
describe  adequately  how  furious  that  mania  was,  re- 
calls two  personages  from  mythology  and  ancient 
history,  whose  insanity  took  the  most  violent  and 
dangerous  form.  These  are  Athamas,  King  of 
Thebes,  and  Hecuba,  Queen  of  Troy. 
Athamas  Is  first  mentioned.* 

Nel  tempo  che  Junone  ern  criieciala 

I'er  Semcl^  t  contra  il  sanjjui;  lebano. 

Come  mostrd  una  cd  altra  liata,^ 

*Laiia  gives  vcrj'  far. fetched  inlerpretalions  of  ihesc  similes, 
assigning  to  the  different  personages  in  the  respective  tales 
tharaclera  in  which  they  are  suppoMtd  10  portray  firt,  air, 
earth,  and  water.     Jupiter,  he  thinks,  represents  active  virtue  1 

i  Semeli:  Dante  alludes  again  to  this  fable  in  Par.  xxi,  4-12  : — 
".  .  .  '  S'  to  rideasi,' 
Mi  cominci6,  'tu  ti  faresti  ijuale 
Ku  Semele,  quando  di  ccner  fessi ; 
Ch£  la  bellezza  mia.  chc  per  Ic  scale 

Dell'  eterno  palazzo  piii  s'  accendc. 
Com'  hai  vcduto,  quanlo  plil  ai  sale, 
Sc  non  51  tcmperasse,  tanto  splunde, 

Che  il  luo  mortal  potere  al  suo  fulgorc 
Sarebbc  fronda  chc  luono  scos.ccnde.'  " 
Beatrice  means  that  were  she  to  display  her  gloribed  smile,  it 
would  consume  Dante  in  a  moment,  just  as  Semele  was  con- 
aumed  when  her  prayer  to  be  allowed  lo  see  theglory  of  Jupiter 
was  granted. 

I  una  cd  ultra  fuilii  :  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
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Atamatitc*  divenne  lanlo  insano, 

Che  vegj;cndD  la  moglic  con  due  ligli 
Andar  carcEita  da  ciascuna  mano, 

Grido  : — "Tendiam  Ic  reti,  si  ch'  io  pigli 
La  leonessa  c  i  leoncini  al  varcoj" — 
E  poi  distcse  i  dispietati  artigli, 

Prendendo  V  un  che  avea  nome  Lcarco,t 
E  rotollo,  e  percoaselo  ad  un  sasso  ; 


E  quella  a'  annego  con 


altro  [:arca.  J 


this  expression,  which  means  on  mote  than  out  oceusion,  and 
"  1'  una  i  1'  altra/iatii."  which  signifies  on  In/ci  occasions  only.  This 
is  explained  in  the  defiant  cnnversaticm  that  takes  place  between 
Dante  and  Farinata  degli  Ubcrti  (In/,  x, 46-50),  where,  Farlnata 
having  said  of  Dante's  ancestors  :— 

".  .  .  '  Fieramenle  furo  avverai 

A  me  ed  a'  miei  priml  cd  a  mia  parte, 

SI  che  per  due  fiale  gli  dispcrsi.' 

(Dante  replies  scornfully]: 

" '  S'  ei  fur  caeciati,  ei  tomir  d'  ogni  parte' 

Kifipos'  io  lui,  '  r  una  c  I'  aJtra  fiata ; 

Ma  i  vQstri  non  appreser  ben  quell'  arte.'" 

* AtuiiiaiiU  ;   For  the  mythological  legend  of  the  madness  of 

Alhamas,  King  of  Thebes,  brought  about  by  the  resentment  of 

Juno  against  his  race  on  account  of  the   love  of  Jupiter  for 

Scmelc  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  Dr.  Moore  (Sluilies  in   Daiile, 

i,  pp.  iii,  2ij)>  observes  that  Dante  has  quite  evident))'  written 

the   story    with    Ovid,    MHam.    iv,   511-529,   before   his   eyes. 

Compare   11.  512-514: — 

"  Protinus  .li^olides  media  furibundus  in  aula 
Clamat,  Io,  comites,  his  relia  tcnditc  sllvls  I 
Hie  mado  cum  gemina  visa  est  mihi  prole  leaena." 
\  Learcu  .  .  .   rotollo,  et  seq  :  Compare  Ovid,  Metam.  iv,  515- 
518:- 

"...   Parva  Leafchum 
Brachia  tendenlcm  rapit,  ct  bis  terque  per  auras 
More  rolal  fundae,  rigidoquc  infanlia  saxo 
Discutit  ossa  ferox." 
X  quella  i'  aiincgi)  (un  /'  altiv  careo:  The  death  of  Ino  is  thus 
described  by  Ovid  {ibid.  518-539!; — 

".  .  .  Turn  denique  coneita  mater 


Exululat,  passisquc  fugit  male  anna  capillis : 
Teque  ferens  parvum,  nudis,  Melicerta,  lacertis, 
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At  the  time  when  Juno  on  account  of  Semele  was 

incensed  against  the  Thtbiiii  race  (//*(.  blood), 
as  she  showed  more  than  once,  Alhamas  became 
so  maddened,  that  seeing  his  wife  come  laden 
on  either  hand  ivith  their  Iw'o  sons,  he  cried : 
"Let  us  apread  the  nets  so  that  1  may  catch  the 
lioness  and  the  lion-cubs  on  the  passage :"  and 
then  he  stretched  out  his  pitiless  talons,  seizing 
the  one  who  was  named  Learchiis,  and  whirled 
him  round,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock;  and 
she  (his  wife)  drowned  herself  with  her  other 
burden  (i.e.  child). 

E  quando  la  fnrtuna  *  volsc  Jn  basso  f 

Bvou,  Bacche,  sonat.     Bacchi  sub  nomine  Juno 
Risit :  el  Hos  usus  praEstct  tibi,  dixit,  alumnus. 
Imminet  aequoribus  scnpuluH  ;  pars  ima  cavalur 
PlucIibuB,  et  tectas  defendit  nb  imbribus  undas  ; 
Summa  rigel,  frontemquc  in  apcrtum  pnrripit  aequor. 
Occupal  hunc  (vires  insanin  federal)  Ino  ; 
Scque  super  ponlum,  nullo  tardata  timore, 
Millili  oniisqut  luiirri." 
Dr.  Carlyle  favourably  Lompares  the  terseness  of  Dante  with 
the  verbosity  of  detail  In  Ovid,  and  also  "Ihe  fresh  touches  by 
which   he  shows  the   very  heart  of  the   story  here  and  else- 
where." 

'/orlimii .-  Wc  have  here  a  parallel  to  wh.il  Dante  says  about 
Fortune  in  Inf.  vii,  67-96.     Niitc  especially  II.  88-90  :— 
"  Lc  sue  permula;"inn  non  hanni)  triegue; 
Necessity  la  fa  efiscr  velocc, 
Si  spesso  vien  chi  vicenda  conseguc." 
And  II.  gs,  96:— 

"Con  r  altre  prime  creature  lieta 
Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode." 
Compare  also  I'ar.  xvr.  79-84  ;  — 

"  Le  vostrc  cose  tuttt  lianno  lor  morlc 
Si  comt  voi;  ma  ci-lasi  in  alcuna 
Che  dura  molto.  e  lc  vite  son  corte. 
E  come  il  voider  del  ciel  della  luna 
Copre  c  disLopre  i  lili  sen;fa  pnsa, 
Cosl  fa  di  I'iorenza  la  forluna."' 
t  I'll/si'  iH  ftu.w  .*  Implyinj;  thai   the  iirnspcrity  nf  Troy,  by  a 
downward  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  was  brought  to  the 
lowest  deprcBBion. 
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L'  altezza  de'  Truian  che  tutto  ardiva.* 
Si  che  insieme  col  regn"  ii  re  fu  casao?  t  15 

Ecuba  1  trista  misera  c  caU|ya,S 

Poscia  che  vide  Polisacna||  morta, 

*cht  tallo  ardiva  :  This  means,  "which  hesilated  at  nothing"; 
not  even  at  such  crimes  as  the  treachery  of  KiriR  Laomcdon 
to  Hercules,  or  the  rape  of  the  Grecian  Queen  Helen  by  Ihe 
Trojan  Paris. 

tffiiso  :  The  verb  casMin  is  to  destroy,  annihilate,  blot  out. 
Compart  Get.  vii,  4 :  "  and  every  living  substance  thai  I  have 
made  will  1  destroy  U'><"'g'  '''/■  '  6lot  out ']  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. "  .And  Rx.  xxxii,  33:  "Whosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book."  And  Dciil.  ix. 
14  ;  "  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and  blol  nut 
thcirnamefrom  under  heaven."  In  modern  Italian  leleeraphy, 
the  words  mill  [larolii  in.^iala  written  on  a  telegram,  sisnify  "  one 
word  erased."  Benvenuto  points  out  how  very  appropriate  is 
the  expression  casan,  for  in  this  unhappy  incident,  king,  queen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  blood  I'oyai.  perished  with  the  kingdom. 
But.  he  says,  that  in  most  cases  where  a  king  is  dethroned  and 
his  power  destroyed,  it  usually  happens  that  the  realm  con- 
tinues entire,  IhouRh  transferred  to  another  authority,  as 
happened  iu  the  cases  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  others. 

J  Eciibit :  After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Hecuba,  the  widow 
of  King  Priam,  was  with  her  daughter  Polyxena  carried  captive 
into  Greece.     Being  bereaved  of  Polyxena.  who  was  offered  up 
as  a  victim  upon  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  then  finding  on  the 
sea-shore  the  dead  body  of  her  son   Polydorjs,  who  had  been 
murdered  by  his  treacherous  protector  Polymnestor,  King  of 
Thrace.  Hecuba  became  insane  from  grief,  and  the  lamenta- 
tions she  uttered  were  said  to  resemble  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
See  Euripides  Ucciiha.     Also  Ovid,  Mdam.  siii,  404-406; — 
"Trojasimul  Priamusque  cadunt :   Priameia  conjux 
Perdidil  infelix  hominls  post  omnia  formam, 
Externasque  novo  latratu  terruit  auras." 

gcuHmt;  The  primary  signification  oi  ciiHivp  is  (from  the 
Latin  ctifitiviis) /yrininnitro.  It  next  comes  to  mean  "unhappy, 
miserable,  discontented ";  and  eventually  after  several  inter- 
mediate gradations  takes  the  meaning  by  which  it  is  generally 
known,  namely,  "the  contrarv  of  good,  wicked."  The  Greek 
word  jFifijfiot  seems  to  have  gone  through  a  precisely  similar 
change  of  meaning. 

\\Polisieiiii :  Compare  Ovid,  Mclani.  xiii,  44!$;^ 

"  Placet  Achilleos  mactata  Polyxena  mancB." 
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E  (!cl  suo  Polidora*  in  aulla  riva 
Del  mnr  f,\  fu  la  dolorosa  accorla, 

Porsennata  lalro  si  come  cane  ;  t  20 

Tanlo  il  dolor  le  fe'  la  mente  tnrta. 

And  when  Fortune  turned  downward  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  Trojans  who  dared  all  things,  so 
thai  the  Kinj;  (Priam)  tofjether  with  his  realm  was 
annihilated  ;  (Queen)  Hecuba,  sad,  broken-hearted, 
and  a  captive,  after  she  had  seen  Polyxena  dead, 
and  when  the  sorrowing  woman  discovered  her 
dead  Polydorus  on  the  sea-shore,  she,  out  of  her 
senses,  harked  like  a  dog;  to  such  a  degree  did 
grief  distort  her  mind. 

Dante  next  shows  how  neither  of  these  examples 
of  raging  madness  can  compare  with  the  iury  of  the 
two  shades  whom  he  now  describes. 

Ma  n£  di  Tebc  furie  n£  Troianc  ' 

Si  vider  mai  in  alcun  tanto  crude, 
Non  pungiT  bcstie,  non  chc  membra  uuianc. 

Quant'  la  vidi  in  due  ombre  smorte  c  nude  23 

Che  mordendo  correvan  in  quel  modo 
Chc  il  porco  quando  del  porcil  si  schiurie.  *" 

But  neither  furies  of  Thebes  {i.e.  Alhamas)  nor  of 
Troy  ('.[■-  Hecuba)  were  ever  seen  in  any  one  so 
cruel,  not  in   goading    beasts,  much  less  human 

*  Polidoro  :  Compare  Ovid.  Mctam.  xiii,  536: — 

"  Adspicil  ejeclum  Polydori  in  littore  corpus." 
■^latrb  si  cwnc  cjiie :  Compare  Ovid,  ihid.  567-569  : — 
".  .  .  At  haec  mi^sum  rauco  cum  murmurc  saium 
Morsibus  inscquitur;  rictuque  in  verba  parato 
Lairavil,  conata  loqui." 
Cunt  is  used  herL-  bj-  Danie  for  cugiia,  a  use  which,  ihouKh  un- 
common, is  not  wholly  exceptional.     Tn  the  Rimt  of  Agnolo 
Firenzuola  {Opere,  5  vols.  Rvo,  Mitaiio,  iSoj,  Vol.  4,  p.  loz),  in 
the  Satira  a  S.  Pandilja  Puici.  the  following  passage  occurs; — 
"  Dondc  \c  vicn  qucsta  superbia  adunquc 

A  qUESta  aipia.  a  questa  furia,  a  questa 
Rabbiosa  cane,  a  quesia  orribil  tigre." 
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limbs,  as   I  saw  in  two  pale  and  naked  shades, 
'that  ran  about  biting  in  that  savage  way  thai  a 
boar  does  when  he  is  let  out  of  his  sty. 

The  two  shades,  as  we  shall   presently  see,   are' 
those  of  Gianni  Schicchi  and  Myrrha. 

Capocchio  is  now  set  upon  by  one  of  the  maniac 
shades,  and  his  companion  Griffohno  tells  Dante  who 
is  the  aggressor. 

L'  una  i;iunsc  a*  Capocchio,  ed  in  lul  Qoda 
Del  eollo  +  I'  assann6  si  che  tirando 
Grattar  gli  fecell  ventre  al  fondo  sqdjj.  30 

E  r  Arotin,  che  rimase  Iremando, 

Mi  diasET— "Quel  folletto  J  4  Gianni  Schicchi, 
E  va  rabbioBo  altrui  cosi  conciajdo." — 

One  seized  upon  Capocchio,  and  in  the  nape  of 
his  neck  so  fixed  its  fangs,  that  dragging  him,  it 
made  his  belly  grate  along  the  solid  bottom  (of  the 
Bolgiii).  And  the  Aretine  (/.c.  Griffblino),  who  re- 
mained trembling,  said  to  \r\f.  "That  mad  sprite 
is  Gianni  Schicchi,  and  rabid  he  goes  about 
mangling  others  in  that  fashion." 

The   best   and  fullest   account  of  the   doings   of 


* liiuiiM  a  :  AmQns  the  various  slgniticalions  of  this  verb 
i;iven  by  the  IV,  dcllii  CrtKca  (Manuiiil  the  tresl  sQems  to 
be  li  xi,  acch'uippare.  Or.  ■iiTnX'iuSdMi».  Cnmpare  Boccaccio, 
Decani.  Giorn.  vii,  Nov.  6:  "  McEstr  Lambertiiccio,  mtsao  ij 
pi^  nclla  stafi'a,  c  montato  su,  nnn  disse  altro,  se  non  '  Al 
corpo  di  Din  io  il  giu^nero  altrovc,'  et  and6  via." 

t  undo  del  callo  :  Some  have  tried  to  prove  that  Dante  meantJ 
ihc  />i)"ii'  d'   Ailiimu    in   the   front   of  the  throat,   but   all   Ihel 
best  Commcntalors  art  ajirefd  that  the  whole  action  of  Ibe 
two  personaKcs  in  the  accne  ahows  thai  the  one  ran  after  the 
other,  and  attacked   him   behind,   fastening  his  teeth   in   the 
cervical  vertebrae. 

l/i'lUttii  :  S^-arla2;!ini  says  this  is  properly  the  epithet  ap- 
plied Io  certain  malignant  spirits,  which,  superstition  averred, 
and  still  avers,  went  Hyinc  about  through  the  air,  and  causing 
disturbance  among  the  habitations  of  men. 
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Gianni  Schicchi  is  given  by  the  A  uoniiuo  Fiorcnlino  : 
"This  Gianni  Sticchi  [most  texts  read  Schicchi]  was  ol 
the  family  of  the  Cavaicanti  of  Florence,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  Messer  Buoso  Donati  (see  Inf.  xxv,  140), 
being  afflicted  with  a  mortal  illness,  was  desirous  of 
making  a  will,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  other  people's  property  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  make  restitution.  His  son  Simone  kept  parleying 
with  him  to  persuade  him  not  to  do  so,  and  he 
parleyed  so  long  that  at  last  Buoso  died  [intestate]. 
When  he  was  dead  Simone  kept  him  hid,  and  was  in 
much  tribulation  lest  he  might  have  made  a  will 
before  he  fell  ill,  and  many  people  said  he  had. 
Simone,  not  knowing  whose  advice  to  take,  asked 
that  of  Gianni  Sticchi.  Now  it  so  happened  that 
Gianni  had  a  talent  for  counterfeiting  every  man, 
both  with  voice  and  gestures,  and  especially  Measct__^^ 
Buoso,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate.  So  he 
said  to  Simone,  '  Send  for  a  notary,  and  tell  him  that 
Messer  Buoso  wants  to  make  his  will ;  1  will  get 
into  his  bed,  and  we  will  shove  him  behind,  and  i 
will  wrap  myself  well  up,  and  put  his  night-cap  upon 
my  head,  and  I  will  dictate  the  will  in  the  terms 
thou  desirest,  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  want  to 
get  some  profit  out  of  it.'  Simone  agreed  to  this; 
Gianni  got  into  bed,  showed  himself  very  ailing,  and 
counterfeited  the  voice  ot  Huoso  so  perfectly  that  he 
seemed  to  be  his  very  self,  and  commenced  to  dictate 
his  will  and  to  say  :  "  I  leave  twenty  soldi  to  the 
building  fund  of  Santa  Reparata,  five  lire  to  the 
Minor  Friars,  and  five  to  the  Prcdicatori,'  and  in  this 
way  he  began  leaving  legacies  for  works  of  charity, 
II.  II 
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but  for  very  small  sums,  at  which  Simone  was  rejoic- 
ing, when  the  testator  added  :  '  And  I  leave  five 
hundred  florins  to  Gianni  Sticchi.'  At  this  Simone 
exclaimed :  '  Yes.  but  thou  must  not  put  that  in 
the  will ;  I  will  give  him  whatever  sum  thou  leavest !  * 
Gianni  replied  ;  '  Simone,  please  to  allow  me  to  leave 
my  properly  as  I  like  :  I  trow  ihou  shouldest  be  con- 
tent, as  I  am  going  to  leave  thee  so  well  off.'  Simone, 
through  fear,  was  constrained  to  hold  his  peace. 
Gianni  went  on  :  '  And  I  leave  lo  Gianni  Sticchi  my 
mule '  ;  for  Messer  Buoso  had  the  best  mule  in  all 
Tuscany.  '  O  Messer  Buoso,'  cried  Simone,  '  he 
does  not  care  much  for  that  mule,  indeed  he  used 
not  to  be  good  friends  with  her.'  '  Anyhow,'  re- 
plied Gianni  Sticchi,  '  he  cared  more  for  her  than 
you  do."  Simone  began  to  get  very  angry,  and  to 
writhe  with  rage,  but  fear  kept  him  silent.  Gianni 
Sticchi  went  on  :  '  And  I  leave  moreover  to  Gianni 
Sticchi  one  hundred  florins  due  to  me  from  such  and 
such  a  neighbour  of  mine  :  and  for  the  remainder  I 
constitute  Simone  my  residuary  legatee,  on  this  pro- 
viso, that  he  must  see  every  bequest  executed  within 
fifteen  days,  failing  which  the  entire  heritage  is  left 
to  the  Minor  Friars  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Croce." 
Gianni  then  got  out  of  the  bed,  in  which  they  im- 
mediately replaced  Messer  Buoso,  and  they  began 
lamenting,  and  announced  his  death."*  I 

•  Readers  of  Charles  Levcr'a  novel  The  Cimfessions  of  Con 
Crtgati  will  recollect  a  similar  incident,  in  whith  Con's  father 
accedes  to  the  request  of  the  younger  Kon  of  a  recently  de- 
ceased farmer  lo  personate  the  latter,  and  leave  Ihe  property 
to  the  said  younfter  son.  The  will  is  dictated  before  witnesses, 
and  the  counterleii  father  concludeB  by  leaving  la  himself  the 
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Dante  seeing  that  Griffolino  is  evidently  terrified 
lest  the  other  raving  shade  should  fasten  on  him, 
adjures  him,  by  all  his  hopes  of  escaping  the  assault, 
to  tell  him  who  it  is. 

— "O,"— dias'  io  lui,— "se  1'  altro  non  ti  ficthi 

Li  denti  addosso,  non  ti  sia  fatica  35 

A  dir  chi  i,  pria  che  di  qui  si  sgicchi." — * 

"  O."  said  I  lo  him.  "  so  may  the  other  not  set  his 
teeth  on  thee,  let  it  not  weary  thee  to  tell  who  it 
is  before  it  departs  from  hence." 

Griffolino  tells  Dante  that  the  last  shade  is  that  of 
Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinaros,  King  of  Paphos,  guilty 
of  abominable  incest ;  and  that  both  she,  as  well  as 
her  companion  Gianni  Schicchi,  who  {as  we  related 
above)  helped  to  falsify  a  will,  perpetrated  their  crimes 
by  the  successful  personation  of  others. 


[takes  its 
origin] 


two  inoal  valuable  acrea  on  the  whole  farm.  Charles  Lever 
resided  at  Florence,  must  have  known  the  story  of  Gianni 
Schicchi.  and  probably  founded  upon  it  the  incident  narrated 
in  his  novel. 

*si  spicchi :   Equivalent  lo  the  French  s'  eloigner;  and  the 
Lalin  discedcn.      Greek  anaxi^pt'if.      Compare  Purg.   xxi,   106- 

"  Che  riso  c  pianto  son  lanto  seguaci 

Alia  passion  da  che  ciascuo  si  spicca, 

Cht  men  seguon  voler  nei  pii  veraci," 

Compare  also  Arioato,  Orl.  Fur.  x,  st.  26: — 

"  Ma  i  venti  che  portavano  le  vele 

Per  r  allro  mar  di  quel  giovanc  infido, 
Portavano  anco  i  pricghi  e  le  querele 
Deir  infelice  Olimpia  e  'I  pianto  e  '1  grido ; 
La  qual  tre  volte,  a  si  steasa  crudcle, 
Per  affogarsi  ai  apiccil  dal  lido." 
Compare  also  Boccaccio,  Occam.  Giorn.  vii.  Nov.  z:  "che  non 
fa  il  di  e  la  nolle  allrn  che  filare,  tnnto  che  la  came  mi  a'  h 
apiccala  dall'  unghia."     Spitcan  is  the  contrary  of  apjiiceart. 
11.  II 2 
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Ed  egli  a  me  ; — "Qaell'  k  V  anima  antica'* 
ni  Mirra  scellerala,t  che  divenne 
Al  padre,  fuor  del  dritCo  amore,  arnica. 

Questa  a  peccar  con  esso  cosi  venne 
Falsificftndo  s6  in  allrui  forma, 
Come  r  altro  che  IS  sen  va  soslenne,]. 

Per  guadagnar  la  donna  della  torma,!} 
Falsilicare  in  s^  liunso  Donatl. 
Tcslando,  e  dando  al  testamento  norma."— | 
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*  aalka  :  Meaning  that  Myrrha  was  a  personage  of  old  time, 
of  ancient  history.  The  use  of  the  word  is  frequent  in  the 
Divina  Commtdia.  See  liif.  i.,  116:  "glianlichi  spirit!  dolenlj"; 
In/,  ii,  102:  "!'  antica  Kaehele";  and  In/,  v,  71;  "le  donne 
anliche  e  i  cavalieri." 

i  Mirra  scdierala:  This  unsavoury  story  is  related  in  Ovid, 
Mtlam.  X,  300-503.  In  Dante's  Epistle  to  Hpnry  VII,  (EpUl. 
vii,  11.  146-148),  he  compares  Florence  to  Myrrha:  "haec 
Myrrha  scelesta  ct  impia,  in  Cinyrae  patris  amplexus  ci- 
aestuans."  Di  Siena  observes  that  there  eKists  a  very  ancient 
translation  of  this  epistle,  in  which  the  above  passage  runs  as 
follows:  " Qucsta  £  Mirra  scelcrata  cd  empia.  la  quale  s'  in- 
fiamma  ncl  fuoco  degli  abbracciamenti  del  padre." 

^iOilcniit:  The  full  effect  of  the  word  here  is  not  only  the 
daring  to  do  the  deed,  but  to  have  the  hardihood  and  constancy 
to  Ro  through  so  Ions  in  ordeal,  and  to  keep  up  the  imposture 
before  many  witnesses,  Gianni  himself  dictating  all  the  clauses, 
and  discussing  with  the  notary  the  legal  forms. 

S  In  donna  ddla  forma  :  In  the  CoiikkIo  d't  AnoHun"  (ed.  Lord 
Vernon,  Florence,  1848}  the  animal  mentioned  is  a  marc,  known 
by  the  name  of  Madonna  Tonino  [la  piii  brlla  chavalla  ehi/osst 
in  ii'tu  lormii  chcra  slala  desso  Biioso,  la  qmiU  chavalla  si  chiamava 
Mndonna  Ton  inn]. 

Wdando  al  Uilanunlo  norma:  Di  Siena  remarks  that  Dante 
has  lirst  used  the  word  Ustaiido,  which  signilies  making  a  dis- 
position according  to  the  exact  terms  prescribed  by  law :  dart 
una  norma  is  the  same  as  dare  una  rcgola,  in  accordance  with 
which  a  thing  has  to  be  carried  out.  It  might  therefore  be 
contended  thai  Gianni  may  be  said  to  have  data  norma  al 
teslai'ienli;  in  that  he  not  only  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  the 
testator,  but  even  of  a  jurisconsult  anci  a  notary,  Di  Siena 
prefers  Ihe  inlerprelalion  that  Buoso  falsified  in  iill:i  di  testitn  t 
dar  norma  al  tcslanirnla,  taking  norma  nut  so  much  with  the  idea 
of  legal  forms,  as  of  rt-gular  order  in  which  we  find  Ihe  notary 
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And  he  to  me:  "That  is  the  ancient  shade  of 
abandoned  Myrrha,  who  became  her  father's  con- 
cubine in  unhallowed  love.  She  came  to  sin  with 
him  after  this  mantier,  falsifjing  herself  into 
another's  form,  even  as  the  other  (Gianni  Schiechi) 
who  is  going  away  there,  had  the  hardihood,  that 
he  might  gain  the  queen  (i.e.  the  fairest  mare  ot 
she-mule)  of  the  slud,  to  counterfeit  in  his  own 
person  Buoso  Donati,  making  a  will,  and  g'iving 
to  the  will  due  legal  form." 

Division  11. — We  are  now  to  witness  the  punish- 
ment of  tlie  Coiners,  who  are  Falsifiers  of  Money. 
We  are  not  specially  introduced  to  them  ;  Dante 
merely  remarking  that  as  Myrrha  and  Gianni  Schiechi 
rushed  away,  he  looked  round  to  see  who  else  there 
might  be  worthy  of  his  notice, 

E  poi  che  i  due  rabbioEl  fur  passati, 
Snpra  cu'  io  avca  1'  occhio  ten  u  to, 


taking  down  in  writing  and  improving  the  tt-slamenturj'  act 
according  tn  forms  prescribed  by  the  law,  while  the  It-slalor 
is  dictating  his  withes.  In  thai  way  wc  aec  with  whut  ci>n- 
summatc  fraudulent  art  Schiechi  was  able  to  keep  up  the 
scene  foroo  lonK  a  time,  and  represent  his  part  in  a  way  to 
deceive  every  one.  Di  Sienn  thinks  that  the  will  in  which 
Schiechi  personated  Uuoso  was  a  fuinciipuliiv  vill,  and  that 
Dante,  by  the  wnrda  dandu  iil  teitamenta  norma,  intended,  by 
poetic  elocution,  to  signify  the  same  ;  and  by  norma  he  only 
meant  the  declaration  of  the  testator,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  will  would  then  be  drawn  up  in  exUnso  by  the  notaiy. 
Also  that  this  norma  is  called  in  Justinian's  Coiltx,  Lib.  vi.  Tit. 
:ixii.  Lcji  8.  mviUramtn  voluntalis :  "  Hac  consuttis:,ima  lege 
sancitnus,  ul  carentes  oculis,  seu  morbo  [viiiorc],  seu  ila 
nali.  per  nuncupalionem  suae  condant  moderamina  voluntatis, 
[scilicet]  pracsentibus  seplem  testibus  .  ,  .  edoccant,"  etc.  Di 
Siena  contends  that  Dante  has  himself  told  us  in  this  passage 
what  the  commentators  had  not  obberved,  by  determining  the 
special  testamentary  form  that  Simone  and  Gianni  Schiechi 
aelected  in  order  to  accomplish  their  fraud. 
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RivolEilo  a  guardkr  gli  altri  mal  nati.* 

And  when  the  rabid  pair,  upon  whom  I  had  kept 
my  eye,  had  passed  on,  I  turned  it  to  look  upon 
the  other  wretched  (souls), 

Dante  next  describes  the  chastisement  of  one' 
particular  coiner,  Adamo  da  Brescia,  his  interview 
with  whom  lasts  till  the  end  of  the  Canto.  He 
specifies  the  nature  of  the  torment  by  comparing 
Adamo's  appearance  to  that  of  a  lute ;  because  the 
shade  in  question  is  afflicted  with  dropsy,  and  there- 
fore exhibits  a  long  emaciated  face  and  neck  and  a 
swollen  belly.  Benvenuto  gives  at  great  length 
various  reasons  for  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  dropsy 
as  a  punishment  for  Coiners. 


lo  vidi  un  fatto  a  guisa  dl  liuto, 

Pur  ch'  egli  avessc  avute  1'  anguinaia 
Tronca  dal  lato  che  1'  uomo  ha  forcuto. 

La  grave  Idropisi,  che  si  dlspaia 

Le  membra  +  con  1'  umor  che  mal  convertE,! 
Che  il  viso  non  risponde  aJla  ventral  a. 
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*  mal  ntili :  Thi;  Gran  Dixionana,  s.v.  malaalo,  §  2,  inlerprels 
ttic  word  inalnaio,  as  "  Sciagurato."  Compare  Arlosto,  Orl. 
Fur.  xvii,  st.  3: — 

"  Di  questo  abbiam  non  pur  al  tempo  antiquo, 
Ma  ancora  al  nnslro,  chiaro  esperimcnW, 
Quando  a  noi,  grengi  inutili  e  mal  naii, 
Ha  dato  per  guardian  lupi  arrabbiali." 
icht  si  dispaia  Ic  membra  :  The  effect  of  dropsy  is  lo  dealroy 
the  jusl  proportion  between  the  different  parts  of  Iht  body. 
Some  become  swollen,  others  emaciated. 

Xconveric:  Di  Siena  observta  that  nearly  all  the  Com- 
mentators take  the  verb  taiwcrtcrt  in  the  sense  of  to  iransmute, 
to  work  out,  to  direct,  lo  assimilalc.  He  does  not  think  Uantc 
has  wished  to  show  himself  more  pathologist  than  poet  from 
his  having  explained  to  us  incidentally  the  nature  oflhe  disease, 
but  has  merely  inttrnded  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  leaving 
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Faceva  a  lui  lener  le  labbra  apcrte. 
Come  r  ctico  fa,  cht  per  U  sete 
L'  un  verso  il  menlo  c  1'  altro  in  su  rjverte.* 
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1  saw  one  shaped  in  fashion  of  a  lute,  if  only  he 
had  had  his  groin  cut  short  at  that  pari  which  man 
has  forked.  The  heavy  dropsy,  which  so  dispro- 
portions the  limbs  with  the  moisture  which 
perverts  all  food,  that  the  face  no  longer  corre- 
sponds to  the  belly,  forced  him  to  k^ep  his  lips 
wide  open,  as  does  the  hectic  patient,  who  frotn 
thirst  curls  one  (lipj  towards  his  chin,  and  the 
other  one  upwards. 

Dante  makes  the  shade  last  mentioned   manifest 

himself  by  his  name,  his  crime,  and  his  punishment, 

— "  O  voi,  che  aen^a  alfuna  pena  siete 

(E  non  BO  io  perch^)  nel  mondo  gramo," — t 
Diss'  egli  a  noi, — "guardate  I  ed  attcndctc        6a 

il  to  others,  if  they  so  wish,  Io  trace  out  the  causes.  Among 
the  compounds  of  vcrltri,  Dante  does  not  use  avericre,  pcrver- 
Un,  divtrtcre,  or  invcrltrc,  but  aniy  convertcrc,  which  properly 
signifies  volgere  pin  cvse  instimt  u  nil  limgu ;  meaning,  that 
dropsy  throws  the  different  members  into  disproportion,  and 
causes  the  face  Io  be  out  of  proporlion  to  ihe  belly  ;  and  for 
the  reason  ihat  m<i/  toiwerU  I'  umorc,  that  is,  that  the  dropsj',  to 
the  hurt  of  the  body,  collects  all  Ihe  moisture  into  one  part, 
and  causes  other  parts  to  hiive  a  deficiency  of  it. 

*  nvcrte  ot  rinverU  :  The  Vtiiabi.'Uirio  delta  Cruscu  (Manui/i) 
says  (hlE  verb  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  coiivcrUre  or  the  Greek 
avarpi^ttv.  Venturi  asserts  that  Ihe  word  is  exclusively 
Dantcsque,  but  Lombardi  disputes  this,  afiirniin^  that  it  is 
used  both  by  Trez/i,  and  Beatu  Jacopone. 

i gramti :  Blanc  [Voc.  Diiiil.)  derives  the  word  from  the 
German  Gram,  unci ;  Scarta^zini  sayfi  the  word  is  an  adjective, 
and  has  the  sense  ot  miscro,  doUnU.  In  the  present  passage 
miinJo  gramo  signifies  mondo  dolorosa,  i.e.  Inferno. 

Iguurdale,  ct  seq.  ;  Danle  makes  Ihe  coiner  use  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  in  Lumciitutioia  i,  12  :  ''  Behold,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,"  Di  Siena  rcniarks  thai  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  a  reproach  Io  Dante  Ihal   he  has  here 

!iut  the  words  of  Scripture  into  ihe  mnulh  at  such  a  sinner, 
or  Ihe  Italian  lan^age  draws  man^  of  its  beauties  from  the 
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Alia  miBeria  del  maestro  Adamo ;  * 

lo  cbbi  vivo  assai  di  quel  ch'  ]o  volH.t 

Ed  ora,  lasso  \  un  gocciol  [  d'  acqua  bramo. 

ancient  classics,  and  also  from  the  Bible,  and  early  Italian 
writers  exiracicd  many  ^ra\e  conteptions  and  expressions 
from  them  wilhout  any  Ihoughl  of  desccraling  hjly  things  by 
applying  them  to  the  profane. 

*maeslro  Adiimo :  This  notorious  coiner  was  a  native  of 
Breiicia.  He  wa3  employed  by  Ihc  Counts  Guido  of  Komena 
to  coin  for  them  a  large  number  of  false  Florentine  florins. 
Some  time  later,  a  house  at  Borgo  San  Lorenzo  in  the  Mugello 
being  burnt  down,  an  immense  hoard  of  these  false  florins 
was  discovered.  Troya  {Dil  Veltro  AtUgor'tcu  di  Diinle,  Flor- 
ence, 1H16.  p.  i^)  says  the  house  in  question  belonged  to  the 
Anchioni.  There  arc  some,  however,  who  contend  that  the 
house  of  this  fiimiiy  was  not  in  the  (ori'ft  of  Borgo  San  Lorenzo 
in  the  district  of  the  Mugelio,  but  in  the  street  at  Florence 
called  Borgo  San  Lorcn;ro,  Maestro  Adamo,  having  been 
identified  as  the  coiner,  was  burned  alive  on  the  public  road 
that  leads  from  Florence  to  Romena,  and  which  crosses  a 
mountain  near  there  that  ever  after  bore  the  name  of  La 
Coiisiima.  And  Troya  adds:  "The  spot  is  still  to  be  seen 
where  it  is  believed  that  Maestro  Adamo  suffered  death.  Il 
is  known  as  l.i  Mmiii  MP  noma  moria  [the  cairn  of  the  dead 
man] ;  the  passer-by  is  wont  to  cast  a  stone  upon  it,  and  calls 
to  mind  the  beautiful  lines  by  means  of  which  Dante  con- 
demned the  coiner  to  perpetual  infamy."  These  words  of 
Troya  may  also  remind  lis  of  the  cairn  under  which  Manfred's 
body  lay,  as  described  by  his  shade  to  Dante  [Piirg.  iii,  iitj- 
139):— 

"  L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 

In  Co'  del  ponte  presso  n  Bcnevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  della  fjrave  mora." 
Troya  says  that  in  the  time  of  Dante  this  false  money  was  a 
pest  which  was  defiling  the  whole  of  Tuscany.  Adamo  is 
called  A/ii<-s(i-u  here  and  Mastro  further  on  to  denote  his  con- 
spicuous prc-emmence  in  his  evil  art.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  /"/.  xxvii,  g5,  that  the  primary  sense  of 
matstro  is  an  expert  in  anything." 

iebbi  vivo  ussai  di  qud  ch'  io  volli:  Compare  Luke  xv'i,  i^, 
as- 

I  gocfio/o  is  less  frequent  than  gofiio/il,  but  is  much  used  in 
Tuscany  still ;  particularly  its  diminutive  un  ^occicliiw.  Com- 
pare Boccaccio,  Deciim.  Giotn.  viii,  Nov.  3:  "E  ivi  pressa 
eorreva  un  fiumicel  di  vernaccia,  deila  migliore  che  roai  >j 
bevve,  senza  avervi  enlro  gocciol  d'  acqua." 
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Li  rusccllctti  che  dei  verdi  colli 

Del  Casentin*  disccndon  giuso  in  Arno,  65 

Facendo  i  lor  tanali  freddi  c  molli, 

Sempre  mi  stanno  innanii.t  c  non  indarnojt 
Ch£  1'  imagine  lor  vie  plii  m'  af^ciuga, 
Che  11  male  ond'  io  nel  volto  mi  discamo. 

La  rigida  giuslizia  che  mi  fruga.g  70 


*  CaiCHtin  :  The  beautiful  hill  district  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arno  is  known  as  the  Casentino.  In  it  are  situated  the 
great  and  ancient  monasteries  of  Camaldoli  and  La  V'crna, 
and  the  range  of  the  f'rato  Magno  separates  them  from  Val- 
lombrosa.  AmpSre  {Voyage  DaiiUsiiue)  says  of  the  Casenlino: 
"  II  y  a  dans  ces  vers  intraduisiblcs  un  sentiment  de  fraicheur 
humide.  Je  dois  k  la  verity  de  dire  que  le  CasenUn  itait 
beaucoup  moins  frais  et  moins  verdoyant  dana  la  rcalite  que 
dans  la  pofsic  de  Uante,  ct  qu'  au  milieu  de  I'ariditi  qui 
m'entourait,  cette  poesic,  par  sa  perfection  meme,  mc  faisail 
fiprouver  quelquc  chose  du  supplice  dc  Mailre  Adam." 

Ami  slanno  innanzi :  Tasso  i.s  said  to  have  imitated  this 
passage  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  [Cer.  Lib.  xiii,  60]: — 

f"  S'  alcun  giammai  Ira  frondeggianti  rive 
Puro  vide  stagnar  liquido  argento, 
0  giii  precipilose  ir  aeque  vive 
F  Per  alpc,  o  'n  piaggia  erbosa  a  passo  lento; 

m  Quelle  al  vago  desio  forma  e  descrive, 

K  li.  ministra  materia  al  suo  tormcnto ; 

P  Chi  1'  immagine  lor  gelida  e  mollc 

L'  asciuga  e  scalds,  e  nel  pensier  tibolie." 
I  HOD  indariio :   Horace  (3  Ciiriii.  li,  13-16)  compares  a.  miser 
Io  one  suffering  Irom  dropsy; — 
"Crcscit  indulgens  sibi  dicus  hydrops, 
Nee  sitim  pcllit,  nisi  causa  morbi 
Fugerit  vcnis.  ct  aquosus  albo 
Corporc  languor." 
In  the  miser  the  insatiable  thirst  for  f^old  is  only  increased  by 
its  graliiication,  and    in   the   dropsical   man   the   drinking  uf 
water,  so  far  from  slaking  thirst,  only  aggravates  it  tenfold. 
§/''"&"  ■   Compare  Piirg.  iii,  3  : — 

"  Kivolti  al  monte  ove  region  ne  fruga." 
The  primary  meaning  oi  Jrugarc  is  to  hunt  about,  search  for 
anything,  to  stimulate,  to  incite,  but  the  Gran  Dicii^mirio  s.v. 
Jtugarc.  1^  ci.  gives  to   both   the  above  passages  the   sense  of 
pungere,  castigare ;  Donkin  {Etym.  Diet.)  has:  "FituoAitB  It., 
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Tragge  cBgion  del  loco  ov'  io  peccai, 
A  metier  piu  li  miei  sospiri  in  fuga." 

"  0  ye,  who  ace  without  any  punishment — and  I 
know  not  why — in  [he  world  of  anguish  (i.e. 
Hell),"  said  he  to  us,  "'  behold  and  contemplate 
the  miser)'  of  Maestro  Adamo.  When  alive  I  had 
abundance  of  what  I  wished  for,  and  now  alas  \  I 
long  for  a  drop  of  water.  The  little  brooks,  which 
from  the  fi''een  hills  of  the  Casentino  run  down 
into  the  Arno,  making  their  channels  cool  and 
moist,  are  ever  before  me,  and  not  in  vain;  for 
their  image  dries  me  up  far  more  than  the  malady 
through  which  I  lose  the  flesh  of  my  face.  The 
inexorable  justice  that  tormenla  me,  takes  its  op- 
portunity from  the  very  place  where  I  sinned,  to 
set  my  sighs  the  more  on  the  wing. 

Maestro  Adamo  means  that  his  memories  add  to 
his  torment ;  for  the  recollection  of  the  cool  and  re- 
freshing streams  flowing  through  the  green  pastures 
of  his  native  hills,  only  serves  to  render  more  in- 
tolerable the  raK'ng  thirst  that  is  burning  his  vitals. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  Dante  the  name  of  the  precise 
spot  in  the  Casentino  where  his  crime  was  perpe- 
trated {locu  ov'  io  pcccai). 

Ki  h  Koniena,*'  ii  dov'  io  falsoi 


Sp.  hiirguf,  P^,  forcur,  N.  Pr.  furgd,  O.  Fr.  furgur,  to  stir  with 
a  stitk,  sound,  probe,  searcli  :  with  inserled  vowtl,  Ven.  Jure- 
gan.  Sard.  Jorogai.  Cf.  Ital.  rinvcrgnrc  from  ferga,  Piedm. 
fiisligiii  from  fuilis,  Lai.  perconkin,  which   is  perhaps  from 

CDNdlS," 

*  A  metier  fiiii  li  nnVi  iosfiri  ri  /uga  :  fienvenuto  inlcrprets 
this ;  "  id  est,  mea  dtsideria  mnj^is  longe  a  mc,  ut  non  valeam 
consequi  quod  oplo."  Blanc  (I'm.  Dmit.\  Ihinks  that  in  this 
passage  fuga  has  the  sense  of  Joga,  la  fougat,  Iht  ardour,  im- 
petuosity, of  Adamo's  desires. 

^  Romtna  :  Lord  Vernon  {lii/trno,  vol,  ill,  tavoia  xci)  says 
that  this  was  a  castle  of  the  Co"ti  Ouidi,  and  before  theni 
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La  Icga  '*  suggctlata  del  Batista, 

Perch'  io  Jl  corpo  su  arso  lasciai,  75 

There  is  Romena,  where  1  falsified  the  coinage 
stamped  with  the  Baptist,  for  which  up  above  (on 
earth)  I  left  my  body  burnt  (at  the  stake). 

The  golden  florin  of  the  Florentine  State  bore  on 
the  one  side  the  effigy  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  the  lily 
flower  (fiore)  from  which  the  coin  {fioritio)  took  its 
name 

Adamo  now  speaks  with  bitter  vindictiveness  of 
the  Counts  Guidi,  his  former  employers,  declaring 
that  he  would  even  give  up  the  prospect  of  quenching 


it  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Conti  Albert!.  It  is  now  half 
ruined.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  a{  the  Arno,  called  the 
Casenlino,  upon  a  hill  about  a  mile  lo  the  S.W.  of  Prato- 
vecchio.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  hill  in  question  are 
washed  hy  the  Atnn,  and  to  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  Fossti  delle 
Piloz/e  forma  ila  boundary.  The  castle  gave  the  title  of  Count 
of  liomena  lo  one  ol  the  scions  of  the  Cnnti  Guidi.  In  1247 
Count  Guidci  di  Afihinolfo  di  Komena  obtained  pri^'ilcgc  from 
the  Emperor  1-redcrick  II.  He  was  the  father  of  the  three 
brothers  mentioned  in  I.  77. 

*/iiUai  III  Ugii  :  This  means  that  Maestro  Adamo  fmudu- 
Icntly  altered  the  legal  proportions  of  the  metals,  so  as  lo 
diminish  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  currency.  I  find  in  Donkin's 
Etyriwhgieiil  Dktionary,  "  Lc£ii  It.,  Sp.  Icy,  Fr.  lot  aloi,  standard 
o(  metals."  The  signification  of  "  alloy  "  (as  in  Par.  ii,  139)  is 
of  much  later  date.  The  gold  florin  of  I'lorcnce  bore  the  image 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  I  find  in 
the  Gran  Dhinimrio,  s.v.  Uga,  ^  16  and  ^  36.  a  quotation  from 
Vlneen/io  Bori^hinl  {Delia  Monela  Fioniilinn).  which  shows 
that  le/;(i  signified  '■  the  coinaRe,  the  standard,  the  currency  "  : 
"  E  quanto  alia  Icj^a,  pare  chc  1'  anno  137^  la  varlassono,  con- 
ducendola  a  once  due  d'  argcnto,  dicce  di  rame."  Compare 
also  the  sarcastic  allusion  in  hir.  xvlii,  '33-1J5  :  — 
"...  r  ho  fermo  II  disiro 
Si  a  colui  che  voile  viver  solo, 
E  che  per  saiti  fu  tratto  al  marliro." 
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his  burning  thirst,  if  only  he  could  see  them  suffering 
beside  him. 

Ma  s'  io  vedcBsJ  qui  t'  anima  Irista 

Di  Guido,  o  d'  Alessandro,  o  di  lor  frate.* 
Per  fontc  Brands  non  darei  la  vista. 

But  could  I  just  see  here  the  miserable  soul  of 
Guido,  or  of  Alessandro,  or  of  their  brother  {Anhi* 
nolfo),  I  would  not  give  up  the  sight  for  the  Fonte 
Branda. 

Di  Siena  remarks  that  a  more  savage  hatred  is  not 
conceivable  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  those 
not  unfrequent  touches  in  which  the  gigantic  power 
of  Uante's  mind,  and  his  marvellous  art,  blazes 
forth. 

In  Lord  Vernon's  (^reat  folio  edition  of  the  Inferno 
(Vol.  iii,  plates  xcv,  and  xcvi)  there  are  representa- 
tions of  three  different  fountains  bearing  the  name  of 
Fonte  Branda.  They  are:  (i)  the  Fontebranda  di 
Borgo  alia  Collina,  in  the  Valdarno  Casentinese ;  (2) 
the  Fontebranda  which  lies  to  the  South  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  Castle  of  Komena,  once  a  spring  of  much 
celebrity,  but  now  nearly  dried  up  ;  and  (3)  the  Fonte- 
branda in  Siena,  the  waters  of  which  are  exceedingly 
abundant  and  limpid.  Almost  all  the  Commentators, 
who  probably  knew  no  other  Fontebranda  than  that 

*Ghii/u  .  .  .  Almtindro  .  .  .  lor /rule  :  Tommasfo  remarks  ihat 
the  allusion  to  Ihe  waters  of  the  Casentinn,  and  to  the  Lorda 
of  Komena,  ihrouRh  whnse  territory  the  said  watrrs  flowed, 
was  probably  because  Dante  look  part  in  a  campaign  against 
Arei2o,  waged  from  the  Casentinn  in  1289  (see  G.  Villani.  vii, 
131),  when  he  fought  for  the  first  time  at  the  batlle  of  Campal- 
diiio.  Later  on  he  received  the  hospitality  of  the  Counts 
during  his  exile  ;  but  afterwards,  being  irritated  at  their  ineffi- 
ciency [dapfiurageint]  during  the  disastrous  expedition  against 
Florence,  he  left  them. 
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of  Siena,  look  il  for  granted  that  Maestro  Adamo 
was  alluding  to  that  'spring  ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  meant  the  Fontebranda  of 
Romena. 

We  are  to  infer  from  the  lines  that  follow,  that 
Maestro  Adamo  must  have  heard  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  brothers  Guidi,  from  some  of  the  other  shades, 
and  either  knows  or  conjectures  that  he  is  in  Hell, 
but  Adamo  explains  that  mere  knowledge  of  the 
suffering  will  not  glut  his  vengeance,  as  he  cannot 
witness  it. 

Denlro  c'  i  1'  una  gii,  se  1'  arrabbiate 
,  Ombre  *  che  van  dintornn  dicon  vcro  :  80 

Ma  che  mi  val,  ch'  ho  le  membre  legate  ? 
S'  \o  fossi  pur  di  tanto  ancor  legj^ic^ra 

Ch'  io  potcssi  in  cent'  anni  andare  un'  oncia,t 
lo  sarei  messo  }  giii  per  lo  sentiero, 
Cercando  lui  Ira  queata  gentc  sconcia,  85 

Conjulto  ch'  ella  volge  undici  miglia,S 
E  men  d'  un  me^zn  di  iravcrao  non  ci  ha,  11 


* arrahbiaU  omhri :  This  refers  to  the  Falsifiers  of  Persons, 
such  as  Gianni  Schicchi,  Myrrha,  and  others,  who  rush  about 
the  Bulimia  in  maniacal  frenzy,  biting  every  Alchemist  on 
whom  they  can  set  their  teeth. 

t  un'  niiciii  .*  The  English  word  iiiJi  is  the  equivalent  to  onriii 
(he  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  in  more  modern  Italian  called 
potiicc.  In  Par.  ix,  57,  Dante  uses  piicia  lo  express  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  pound  weight  like  the  English  vuncc  :  — 

"  E  stanco  chi  il  pesasse  ad  oncJa  ad  oncla." 

}  lo  sani  mcssu  :  The  full  sentence  would  be  io  iiii  sarei  mrssii 
in  cammino. 

g  volge  undid  migHa  :  See  Canto  xx'ix,  9. 

[[notiri  ha:  Dante  has  introduced  these  three  words  by  a 
poetic  license  to  rhvme  with  onciu  and  sconrin,  and  they  must 
be  pronounced  as  if  they  were  written  nundii.  We  have  two 
similar  cases,  namely,  in  /"/.  vii,  28,  where  fair  U  is  made  lo 
rhyme  with  urii  and  burli ;  and  in  Piirg.  xx,  4,  where  we  find 
per  li  rhyming  with  piacerli  and  merl- 
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lo  son  per  lor  tra  si  fatta  famigUa ;  * 
Ei  m'  indussero  r  battcre  i  fiorini, 
Che  avean  tre  caratj  di  mondiglia."  9a 

Within  (this  Bolglii)  there  is  one  of  them  already, 
if  the  raging  shades  that  circle  round  speak  true; 
but  what  does  that  avail  me.  who  have  my  limbs 
bound  (by  disease)  ?  If  I  were  only  still  so  light 
that  I  could  in  a  hundred  years  move  one  inch,  I 
should  already  have  set  forth  along  the  path,  seek- 
ing him  out  amid  this  squalid  rabble,  although  it 
(the  Bt'lgi'i)  has  a  circumference  of  eleven  miles, 
and  has  not  less  than  a  half-mile  across.  Because 
of  them  (the  three  brothers)  am  I  among  a  troop 
so  circumstanced  :  they  led  me  on  to  coin  the  Horins 
which  had  three  carats'  weight  of  alloj-." 

The  Ottirno,  in  the  Proemio  to  Canto  xxix,  draws 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  Dante's  treatment 
of  Alchemists  and  thai  of  Coiners.  The  former  are 
made  to  suffer  from  skin  irritation,  the  latter  are 
crushed  down  with  dropsy.  "  Not  only  by  Alchemy 
can  money  be  falsified  :  Fraud  can  be  especially  per- 
petrated in  casting  and  stamping  it  of  less  value  than 
usual,  and  this  is  a  public  fraud;  for,  as  the  Philo- 
sopher shows  in  his  fifth  book  of  the  Ethics,  money 
was  invented  for  the  common  utility  and  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  and  therefore,  in  this,  fraud  is  committed, 
and  disorder  and  injustice  are  introduced  into  the 

*/iiinif;lsii :  The  word  is  often  used,  as  here,  to  express  a 
band,  a  iroop.  as  in  /"/.  Iv,  132,  where  a  (irnup  of  philosophers 
is  stylei!  filoiofica  fami^lio  ;  and  in  Inf.  xv,  12,  where  Dante 
describes  how  he  was  eyed  clnsely  by  the  band  in  which  he 
found  hia  old  friend  Brunette  Latini : — 

"  Cosi  adncchiato  da  cotal  famlRlia." 
The  citv-Ruard,  the  watch,  was  in  ihu  time  of  Dante  commonly 
spolicn  of  as  "  La  faiuiglia  ".     See  note  on  Geri  del  Bella,  Inf. 
xxix,  tj. 
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use  of  money,  where,  before,  its  use  had  been  upright 
and  orderly."  Tommaseo  thinks  that  Dante  must 
certainly  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage  in  the 
Ethics  here  alluded  to,  and  looked  upon  forgery  as 
a  crime  that  disturbed  social  order  and  commerce, 
for  which  reason  we  find  him  visiting  it  with  so 
tremendous  a  penalty.  Scartazzini  says  that  the 
Florentine  florins  ought  to  have  twenty-four  carats 
of  pure  gold,  Landino  explains  that  these  florins 
of  Maestro  Adamo,  which  should  have  contained 
twenty-four  carats  of  pure  gold,  were  really  only 
of  twenty-one,  with  three  carats  of  base  metal. 

Division  III.— Dante  remarks  two  shades  lying 
hard  by,  and  he  asks  Maestro  Adamo  who  they  are. 
He  learns  that  they  were  Falsifiers  of  Words,  and 
are  Potiphar's  wife,  and  Sinon  who  persuaded  the 
Trojans  to  take  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy.  Their 
penalty  is  a  raging  fever,  which  consumes  the  brain, 
and  causes  the  limbs  to  smoke  from  the  evaporation 
of  their  burning  sweat.  They  are  lying  close  to  the 
coiner,  for  we  read  further  on  that  he  and  Sinon  are 
near  enough  to  exchange  blows, 

Ed  io  a  lui: — "Chi  son  li  due  tapini* 

*tafilii  :  Compare  Inf.  xxiv,  1 1 : — 

"Cornc  il  tapin  che  non  sa  che  bi  fuccia." 
And  in  ihe  Apocryphal  tredo  attributed  to  Dante,  II.  64, 65  % — 
"Dalle  quai  pene  noi  almc  tapine 

Ci  guardi  t  campi  Id  Spirito  Santo." 
Donkin  {Etym.  Diet.)  has;  "Tapino  and  Fr.  Tapib  («  lapir) 
to  squat,  lo  crouch,  O.  Fr.  s'litiiptt,  lo  hide  oneself,  O.  Fr.  lapin. 
Pr.  Iiipi.  hidden,  disguised,  a  lapi.  O.  Fr.  fii  iafiii,  in  disKuiae, 
eapec.  ol  piljjnnis,  hcnct  O.  Fr.  (ii/in.  a  pilgrini,  lapiiicr,  lo  hide, 
disguise,  Fr.  in  liijiimiis,  by  sicallh,  setrelly,  O.  Fr.  ch  lap'magi, 
L.L.  liipinaliii.     From  a  Greek  root  widely  lound  in  Kom.  lu// 
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Che  fuman  come  man  bagnate  il  verno,* 
Giaccndo  slrcHi  a'  luoi  dcslrj  coniini  ?  "— 
— "Qui  li  Irovai,  e  poi  volla  non  dierno," — t 

Rispose,— "  quand'  lo  piovvi  in  questa  greppo,  95 
E  non  credo  che  dieno  in  sempiterno.I 
L'  una  i  la  falsa  chc  accus&  Joscppo  ;  Jj 

L'  altro  i  il  falso  Sinon  ||  groco  da  Troia 
Per  febbre  acuta  gittan  tanto  leppo." — 

=  a  peg,  wedge,  etc.,  Fr.  lapon  —  bundle,  Swed.  iaf'P ;  tapir  = 
to  form  into  a  bundle,  huddle  together,  cf.  Fr.  taihrt.  Docange 
derives  from  lalpn,  the  influence  of  which  is  certainly  seen  in 
Champenois  laiipin,  secret.  Ital.  liifino,  poor,  is  probably  from 
rnn-(ii-^t;  tiilpiiio,  tiiiipino  owe  their  forms  In  lalpu." 

*cotiii  hiigiiute  il  verno:  t)i  Siena  observes  thai  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  hand  dissolves  into  vapour  the  water  that  has 
moistened  it,  which  vapour  Is  not  visible  in  summer  because 
it  ia  rarefied  by  atmospheric  heat ;  but  in  winter,  being  con- 
densed by  the  cold,  one  is  able  to  see  it.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurs  with  the  breath.  Fiirnu  comt  d"  invcriiQ  una  man  bagnala 
is  a  well-known  proverb  in  Tuscany. 

t  viilla  noil  ilitriiu  :  Bargigi  paraphrases  this  :  "  Non  si  volta- 
rono  dall'  un  costato  sull'  altro."  Dar  vulta  \a  the  same  as 
volgeni.     Compare  Purg,.  viii.  107,  108;— 

"  Fuggi  '1  serpcnlc,  e  gli  angeli  dier  volla 
Suso  alle  poste  rivolando  eguali." 
And  Inf.  xxi,  136; — 

"  Per  I'  argine  sinistra  volla  dienno." 
Compare  Purg.  vi,  149-151,  where  the  siclc  woman  is  said  lo 
seek  an  alleviation  of  her  suffering  by  turning  over  in  bed:  — 
"  V'edrai  te  sirniglianle  a  quella  infcrraa, 
Che  non  pu6  trovar  posa  in  sulle  piume, 
Ma  con  dar  volla  suo  dulorc  scherma." 
I  Hon  credo  chc  diaw  in  scmpiUrno :  In  Inf.  xv.  37-39,  Brunetio 
Latini  tells  Dante  what  a  terrible  aggravation  of  punishment 
the  sinners  undergo,  if  condemned  to  motionlcssness;— 
'"O  figliuol,'  disse,  'qual  di  questa  greggia 

S'  arresta  punto,  giace  poi  cent'  anni 

Senza  arrostarsi  quando  il  fuoco  il  feggia.'" 

The   extra  penalty  in   the  case  of  Brunelto  and   his   fellnw- 

sinners  would  be  for  one  hundred  years,  but  Sinon  and   Poli- 

phar's  wife  will  have  to  remain  motionless  to  all  eternity. 

J  la  falsa  che  accusb  foicppo :   See  Gtn.  %%%>%. 

\\S\noti :  The  Btory  of  Sinon  ia  told  by  Virgil  (vEn.  ii,  57- 
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And  I  to  him:  "Who  are  the  abject  two  lying 
dose  together  on  thy  right  hand  side,  that  are 
steaming  like  wet  hands  in  winter?"  "I  found 
them  here  when  I  fell  headlong  into  this  chasm." 
he  answered,  "  and  since  then  they  have  not  given 
a  turn,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  will  give  one  to 
all  eternity.  One  is  the  false  woman  who  accused 
Joseph  ;  the  other  is  Sinon,  the  false  Greek  of 
'IVoy  :  by  reason  of  acute  fever  they  emit  so  foul 
an  odour." 

Benvenuto,  with  his  usual  quaint  ingenuity,  points 
out  that  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  way  that 
passion  influenced  these  two  in  their  respective  false- 
hoods, the  wife  of  Potiphar  showing  excessive  love, 
and  Sinon  excessive  hate. 

Sinon,  the  Greek,  has  listened  with  much  impati- 
ence to  Maestro  Adamo's  reference  to  himself,  and 
he  at  once  inteipo'ses  with  warmth.  A  squabble, 
styled   by  Benvenuto  litcs  jocosa,   ensues,  in  which 

194).  In  li.  1+8,  149,  Priam,  after  ordering  Sinon's  fetters  lo 
be  removed,  spares  his  life  on  the  condition  of  his  betraying 
his  fellow-countrymen  : — 

"Quisquis  cs,  amisHOs  hinc  jam  obliviscere  Graios; 
Nosier  eris;  mihique  haet  ediacere  vera  roganti." 
The  long  account  in  the  A-^ntid  is  summed  up  by  jlincas  (It. 
i95-ig8|  i— 

"Talibus  inHidiis  perjurique  arte  Sinonis 
Credita  res,  captique  dolis  lacrymisque  coaclis, 

Siias  nequc  Tydidcs,  ncc  Larissaeus  Achilles, 
on  ;inni  domuere  decern,  nnn  mille  cannat." 
Compare   also    Inf.    xsvi,   55-60,   where   Oantc   witnesses   the 
punishment  of  Ulysses  and  Diomede  as  the  originators  of  the 
Ktralagem  which  Sinon  carried  out. 

Chaucer  alludes  lo  Sinon  in  I'hc  Squire's  Tate : — 
"Or  ellcs  it  was  the  Grt-lics  hors  Sinon, 
Thiit  brought  Troyc  to  destruclion." 
And  in  The  Nonnts  Prtcsta.  Talc : — 

"O  (alse  dissimulatour.  0  Greek  Sinon, 
Thai  broughteat  Troyc  al  utterly  to  aorwel" 

II,  KK 
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mutual  recrimination  and  an  interchange  of  bl^ws 
takes  place. 

E  I'  un  di  lor,  che  si  reed  a  noia.  *  loo 

Forse  d'  csser  nomalo  si  oscuro.t 
Col  pugno  gli  percosse  1'  cpa  croia :  { 

Quella  sonb  come  fosse  un  taTnburo  : 

E  iTiHstro  Adamo  gli  percosse  il  voUo 

Col  braccio  sua  che  non  parve  men  duro,^         105 

Dicendo  a  lui  : — "  Ancor  che  mi  sra  tolto 
Lo  mover,  per  le  membra  che  son  gravi, 
Ho  io  11  braccio  a  tal  mcsticre  aciolto."^ 

And  one  of  Ihem  (Sinon),  who  took  offence  per- 
chance at  being  named  so  darkly  (Le,  with  so 
much  obloquy),  with  his  fist  smote  him  (Adamo) 

*  SI  recb  a  naia  :   Blanc  says  that  noia  is  derived  from  the 

Latin  ou-viii.     It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  opposite  to  gioia, 

and  hence  it  comes  to  mean  trisUsza,  "sadness,  woe."    It  is 

used  in  that  sense  in  In/,  I,  76-78,  where  Virgil  says  to  Dante  : — 

"  Ma  tu  pereh6  ritorni  a  tanta  noia  ? 

Perchft  non  aali  il  dilelto.so  rnonic, 

Ch'  f  principio  e  cagion  di  tutta  gioia  ?  " 

i  noMialo  si  osciiro  :  1  follow  the  interpretation  o(  Landino 
and  other  Commentators,  namely,  that  Sinon  was  irritated  at 
hearing  himself  branded  with  such  infamy.  Blanc  thinks  that 
Sinon  was  highly  indignant  at  being  passed  over  with  such 
contempluously  slight  mtnlion. 

]  croiu  :  The  idea  of  croia  is  the  property  of  having  the  hard- 
ness of  a  piece  of  leather,  dried  after  being   wetted.     Tom- 
maseo  remarks  that  in  Romagna,  craio  has  the  force  of  iiifermo 
and  povtro,     Crocuz,  fcm.  croja,  in  the  Milanese  dialect  signify 
crudo,  dura.     Compare  Jacopo  da  Lentino  : — 
"  La  mia  vita  e  croia  [dura] 
Senza  voi  vedere." 
The  Vocabolaria  ddUi  Crusca  derives  the  word  from  curiam, 

S  mtn  duro  :  Some  think  non  intn  diirii  rtfcrs  to  Adamo's  arm 
being  as  much  swollen  as  his  paunch,  but  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  betwei-n  the  impotence  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  tlie 
nimblcness  of  his  arms,  for  Sinon,  in  II.  109,  [  11,  taunts  Maestro 
Adamo  as  to  his  arms  having  been  much  less  vigorous  when 
they  were  bound  as  he  was  being  dragged  lo  the  pl.iic  of 
execution. 
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upon  his  hardened  paunch  :  it  resounded  as  though 
it  had  been  a  drum  :  and  Maestro  Adamo  struck 
him  on  the  face  with  his  arm  which  did  not  seem 
less  hard  (than  the  other's  fist),  saying  to  him  : 
"  Even  though  the  {power  of)  moving  be  taken 
from  me,  by  reason  of  my  limbs  that  are  heavy 
(with  dropsy),  I  have  an  arm  free  for  such  need." 

Sinon's  reply  is  to  this  effect  :  "  Yes,  you  have  got 
your  arms  free  now,  as  you  are  only  bowed  down 
with  dropsy  in  the  body,  and  your  arms  were  free 
when  you  were  coining  the  false  money  ;  but  as  you 
were  being  led  to  the  stake  your  arms  weie  tied 
behind  your  back." 

Ond'  ei  rispose  * :—"  Quando  tu  andavi 

Al  foco  non  I'  avei  lu  eosl  prestii ;  1 10 

Ma  si  e  piu  !'  avei  quando  conlavi." — 

E  I'  idropico  :— "  Tu  di'  ver  t  di  questo ; 
Ma  lu  non  fosti  ai  ver  testimonio, 
Lit  've  del  ver  a  Troia  fosti  richicBlo." — 


•  Ond'  ci  rispuiC :  Scartazzini  notices  how  each  of  these  two 
wretches  excrls  himself  to  nttenuale  the  gravity  of  his  own  sin 
by  aKgravating  thai  of  his  adversary;  .ind  thinks  so  vile  a 
proceeding  accords  admirably  with  such  vile  personages.  The 
dialat;uc  reminds  Scartazzini  of  Ihe  celebrated  reply  of  Cecco 
Angiolieri  to  a  sonnet  of  Dante  : — 

"  S'  io  pran/D  con  altri,  e  tu  vi  ccni ; 
S'  io  mordo  il  graaso,  e  tu  ne  cucchi  il  lardo." 
Di  Siena  remarks  that  by  Dante  having  represented  a  contest 
of  words  bttween  a  Greek  and  a  Tuscan,  he  has  wished  to 
show  that  hia  countrymen  were  fully  able  Io  hold  Iheir  own 
with,  if  not  to  surpass,  the  Greeks  in  smartness  of  retort. 
Those  who  have  lived  in  Tuscany  will  probably  share  this 
opinion  I  We  have  already  in  Inf.  xxvi,  1.  70  el  .-^tq,,  discussed 
the  question  of  what  language  was  supposed  to  be  the  Liiigutt 
b'ranca  among  Ihc  spirits  in  Hell,  and  wondered  in  what  tongue 
this  squabble  between  Sinon,  an  ancient  Greek,  and  Adamn,  a 
medieval  Tuscan,  was  carried  un. 

t  ver  :  Contrast  ver  in  three  consecutive  lines  of  one  Itriina, 
HT\Afakti,JaUasti,  undfallv  in  the  following  Icrzina. 
11.  KK2 
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— "S'  io  dissi'l  falfio,  e  tu  falsasii  il  conjo,"* —  1 15 

Disse  Sinonu, — "  e  son  qui  per  iin  fallii,  t 
E  lu  per  piO  che  alcun  altro  dcmonio," — 

On  which  he  (Sinon)  retorted  :  "  When  thou  wast 
going  to  the  fire  thou  hadat  it  not  so  ready  ;  but 
thus  much  and  niort  hadst  thou  it  when  thou  wast 
coining."  And  the  dropsied  one  :  "  As  to  this 
thou  snyest  true  ;  but  thou  wast  not  so  true  a  wit- 
ness, there  where  thou  wast  questioned  as  Io  the 
trulli  at  Troy,"  "  If  I  did  speak  falsely,  well,  thou 
didst  falsify  (he  coin,"  said  Sinon,  "  and  I  am  here 
for  onlj'  one  olTence,  and  thou  for  more  ihan  any 
other  demon." 

Blanc  and  others  havehydemonio  understood  a  \oi 
soul,  but  Scarta;:zini  points  out  that  in  his  opinion 
the  expression  means  a  great  deal  more,  as  Sinon  not 
only  accuses  Adamo  of  having  committed  more  crimes 
than  any  of  the  other  lost  souls,  but  more  even  than 
the  very  devils  in  Hell.  He  implies  that  his  own  sin 
was  one  merely  of  words,  but  that  the  coiner  com- 
mitted a  separate  crime  of  great  enormity  every  time 
that  a  false  florin  issued  from  his  mould. 


*(  tu  faUasli  il  amio :  I  have  followed  the  Oxford  text  in 
reading  c  In  /alsasU,  which  Dr.  Mnore  found  in  193  MSS., 
whereas  of  Ihe  two  alternalive  readings,  Im  falsnsli  was  found 
in  eighteen  MSK.,  and  t  falsaiti  in  only  two.  Dr.  Moore  {Ttil. 
Grit.  p.  3S4),  observes  that  the  readini;  e  lu,  "  which  is  that  of 
the  large  majority  of  MSS..  is  evidently  to  be  prefe;red  to  ihc 
fec/iiif /uri/io'' which  omilsV.'  Its  idiomatic  use  here  i 3  the 
same  as  ihal  illustrated  under  In/,  xin,  3,  to  whith  reference 
can  be  made.  The  erroneous  reading  is  in  this  case  so  rare 
that  I  have  placed  this  passage  in  the  second  class,  though 
entertaining  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  e 
tu." 

i  soil  qui  per  an  falh,  et  scq. ;  "  queslo  fingc  Sinope,  accre- 
sccndo  la  infamia  al  maestro  Adatno,  come  £  usanza  dc'  bu- 
giardi,"    (Buti). 
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The  two  wretches  continue   their   disgusting   re- 
crimination. 

— "  Ricordati,  spergiuro,*  del  cavallo,'" — 

Risposc  quel  ch'  avca  cnRata  I'  cpa; 
^"  E  siati  reo  +  che  tuHo  il  mondn  sallo." —  120 

—  "  E  te  aia  rea  J  la  acte  onde  li  crepa,"— 

Disse  il  Greco,—"  la  lingQa,  c  T  acqua  marcia 
Che  il  venire  innanzi  a  gli  occhi  si  t'  assicpa."— g 
Allora  il  moneticr  '.• — "  Coai  si  square  ia 

La  bocca  lua  per  suo  mal  ||  come  suole  ;  125 

Chi  s'  i'  ho  aete  ed  umor  mi  rinfarcia,  ^ 


*spcrgiuro  :  Sinon's  false  oath  is  recorded  by  Virgil,  *Eh.  ii, 
152-156:— 

"  .  .  .  Illc  dolis  instructus  et  arte  Pelasga, 
Sustulit  exulas  vinclis  ad  sidcra  palmas : 
Voa,  aelcrni  ignes,  et  non  violabile  vcstrurti 
Teslor  numcn,  ait  ;  voa,  arae,  enseaque  tiefandi, 
Quos  fugi,  vittaequc  dc^m,  quas  lioalia  gcaai." 

t«ri;  The  Usual  significalion  of  reo  is  "guilty,"  hut  in  the 
Gran  DUhnario  I  find  that  it  can  also  be  used  to  mean  "  cruel." 
Fraticelli  renders  rrii  as  lurmentosa.  Sir  James  Lacaita  once 
advised  me  in  cases  of  doubtful  or  disputed  meaning  to  pre- 
fer the  interpretation  of  Fraticelli,  a  Tuscan  of  Tuscans,  as 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  probably  be  right, 

i  E  U  sin  rea  :  We  must  understand  that  tc  ia  used  here  as 
the  Latin  dative  (I'Ai.     Some  rend  A  te  sia  rat. 

gC  assicfn  :  The  literal  meaning  assiepan  la  to  enclose  with 
a  hedge  (sicpt),  but  Blanc  says  that  it  niu.st  be  taken  here  in  the 
figurative  sense  of  the  belly  rising  up  like  a  hedge  before 
Adamo'b  eyes,  and  consequently  atting  as  an  impediment  to 
his  sight. 

[[f>tr  sun  mal:  Others  read  per  dh  mill,  by  which  Adamo 
would  mean  that  Sinon  is  as  usual  opening  hia  mouth  wide  to 
speak  evil;  but  the  tirsl  reading  is  the  best  supported. 

^  rinfarcia  :  Benvcnuto  amplifies  this  as  IoHowb:  "  idesi,  si 
humor  putrcfaetUB  replet  et  inftat  mihi  venirem."  Ulanc 
derives  the  word  frorn  in/are  ire,  which  hunever  is  now  obsolete. 
Di  Siena  says  it  ia  one  of  the  many  verba  ul  the  third  conjuga- 
tion which  are  converted  into  the  first,  as  c^'.  we  have  adJolcia 
for  addoUisce. 
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Tu  hai  r  arsura  e  il  capo  che  [i  duole, 

E  per  leccar*  lo  specchio  di  Nan:iHBo,t 
Non  vorresti  a  invllar  molte  parole." — 
"  Bethink  thee  of  the  horse,  thou  perjurer,"  replied 
he  who  had  his  belly  swollen,  "and  be  it  a  tor- 
ment to  thee  that  all  the  world  knows  thereof." 
"And  to  thee  be  a  torment  the  thirst,"  said  the 
Greek,  "with  which  thy  tongue  cracks,  and  the 
putrid  water  which  rears  up  thy  belly  into  such  a 
hedge  before  thine  eyes."  Then  the  coiner  -.  "  ThuB 
is  thy  mouth  gaping  to  its  own  ill  as  it  is  wont ; 
for  if  I  have  thirst,  and  humour  stuffs  me  up,  thou 
hast  the  burning,  and  thy  head  that  aches,  and, 
to  lick  the  mirror  of  Narcissus  {i.t.  a  limpid  spring), 
thou  wouldcst  not  want  many  words  of  invita- 
tion." 

Dante  has  been  listening  with  all  his  ears  to  the 
altercation,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  Tuscan   has 

*  Itcciir  :  Dante  uses  this  word  three  times,  and  always  as  a 
term  i>f  opprobrium  in  describing  despicable  beings.  The  other 
two  iristanccG  are,  In/,  xvii,  74,  75 : — 

"  Qui  distorse  la  boeca,  c  di  fuor  Iraase 
La  lin;^ua,  come  '1  bue  che  il  naso  lecchi." 
And  Pnrg,  viii,  101,  102,  where  Uante  describes  the  serpent: — 
"  Volgendo  ad  or  ad  or  la  testa  al  doBSO, 
LeLcando  come  btElia  che  si  liiicia.'' 
Maestro  Adamo  is  evidently  made  to  use  ibc  expression  here 
by  way  of  implying  that  he  holds  Sinon  in  no  higher  esteem 
than  a  dog  who  laps  Ihe  water  when  he  drinks. 

iipKchio  di  Naniiso  simply  means  clear  water,  like  that  of 
the  fountain  in  which  Narcissus,  according  to  Mythology,  see- 
ing himself  reflected,  became  enamoured  ol  his  own  image. 
(See  Ovid,  Mitam.  iii,  407,  c(  scq.).  Dante  refers  to  this  fable 
again  in  Par.  iii,  10-30,  when,  seeing  through  Ihe  hazy  light  of 
the  Heaven  of  Venus  the  spirits  of  nuns  torn  from  their  vowa, 
he  imagines  that  what  he  sees  in  front  of  him  is  the  reflection 
of  real  objects  that  arc  behind  him,  and  thus  falls  into  Ihe  con- 
trary error  tu  thai  of  Narcissus,  who  seeing  his  reflection, 
thoufihl  il  was  a  real  person.  Note  especially  II,  16-18: — 
'■  Tali  vid'  io  piii  facte  a  parlar  pronte. 

Perch'  io  dentro  all"  error  contrano  corsi 

A  quel  Lh'  accesc  amor  Ira  I'  uomo  e  il  fonte." 
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characteristically  managed  to  have  the  last  word,  and 
has  become  so  absorbed  in  it,  that  he  has  almost  for- 
gotten his  Leader  and  their  journey.  Virgil  sharply 
reprimands  him  for  his  abstraction. 

Ad  ascoltarii  er'  io  del  luHo  fisso,  130 

Quando  il  Maestro  mi  disBc: — ''  Or  pur  mira,* 
Che  per  poco  t  k  chc  teco  non  mi  risso,'' — 

I  was  wholly  fixed  in  listening  to  them,  when  my 
Master  said  to  me  :  "  Now  just  do  g^o  on  staring  I 
for  it  lacks  but  little  that  I  quarrel  with  thee !  " 

Dante  is  so  abashed,  that  he  declares  himself  un- 
able to  forget  the  humiliation  that  he  feels.  The 
meaning  of  the  lines  that  follow  is  somewhat  intri- 
cate, but  is  well  expressed  by  Benvenuto  :  "  A  man 
will  always  blush  most  for  an  error  in  the  presence 
of  a  wise  man  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  him.  And 
Dante  shows  how  immense  was  his  confusion  by  a 
comparison  that  ts  really  most  subtle:  briefly,  he 
wishes  to  relate  that  what  now  befell  him  was  what 
will  occasionally  happen  to  one  in  a  dream,  who 
fancies  he  sees  some  great  danger  or  misfortune ;  and 
white  dreaming  says  to  himself  within  bis  narrowed 
mind :  '  0  how  I  wish  this  were  but  a  dream  and 
not  reality ! '  and  thus  his  wish  is  granted  to  him, 
because  it  really  is  a  dream ;  and  yet  he  does  not 

*  Or  pur  mini:  Landino  remarks.:  "  apcaao  pare  the  con- 
cediamo  quel  chc  ntghiamo."  The  idea  seems  to  be  tliat 
Virgil  sarcastically  encourages  Danlc  to  continue  to  give  his 
purposeless  attention  to  the  quarrel.  Pun  may  be  used  in  an 
ironical  sense  in  modern  Italian  after  any  verb  in  the  impera- 
tive mood,  t.g.  GuarJi  pun  ;  /•icc'ia  pure ;  eiilri  pure ;  much  ii> 
the  same  way  as  the  English  "  Now  only  ito." 

iper  poiO  has  its  equivalent  in  the  Provengal  ^rj- /niif,  the 
Latin  parum  abut,  and  the  Italian  poro  manca. 
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take  in  that  his  desire  is  accomplislied,  because  he 
really  and  truly  believes  that  the  thing  is  as  he  sees 
it ;  and  thus  Dante  means  to  say,  '  I  Was  wishing  to 

exculpate  myself,  and  was  exculpating  myself,  though 
with  much  self-abasement,  and  yet  I  did  not  think 
my  exculpation  was  sufficient.'  " 

Quand'  lo  'J  senti'  8  mc  parlar  con  ira, 
\  olsimi  verso  lui  coo  tal  vergogna, 
Ch'  ancor  per  la  memoria  mi  si  gira.  ijg 

E  quale  £  quei  chc  sua  dannaggio*  sogna, 
Che  sognando  desidera  sognare. 
Si  ehe  quel  ch'  &,  came  non  fosse,  agogna;  f 

* dannaggio  :  The  Vmabolario  ddla  Crmca  ^Ayn:  "  Lo  stesso 
che  Da'iiio,  Lot.  diiiiinwi,  dclriivcntiim.  Compare  Giov.  Villani 
(ix,  15S)  :  "Grandissimo  dannaggio  vi  riccveUono  quegli  del 
capitan  di  Melano  " ;  and  again  in  the  following  cliapter  (159!: 
"  E  cosi  san/a  nullo  acquisto  fare  si  tom6  il  Ke  d'  Inghllterra 
con  sua  oste  addietrn  del  mese  di  settcmbrc  con  grande  ver- 
gogna  e  dannaggio  di  2U  mila  uomlfii  morti  dl  fame  e  d'  infer- 
mit&."  And  Hoccaccio,  Occam.  Giorn.  x,  Nov.  10,  in  the 
Cansonc  at  the  end  :  — 

"  In  questo  mio  dannaggio, 
Cerchi,  o  procuri,  s'  io  il  risapraggio." 
A  note  on  this  passage  in  Boccaccio  explains  that  dannaggio 
and  rUafraggio  are  both  Sicilian  words,  equivalent  to  danna 
and  risa/"'<l.  Nannucci  (MatiiinU,  vol.  ii,  p.  416,  note  g]  says 
that  dannaggio  is  the  same  as  daniio.  But  in  his  JiHd/isi  Critic* 
de'  Vcrbi,  p.  360,  note  4,  he  only  remarks  that  the  Viicabolaria 
has  it  so,  but  that  he  does  not  agree  with  it  because  in  Buona- 
giunta  Urbiciani  we  find  ■.— 

"  Un  amor  m'  ha  mandato 
Lo  danno  e  lo  dannaggio." 
Therefore,   Nannucci   thinks,   there   must  evidcnlly  be   some 
error,  which  the  Accademiii  dclln  Cruscii  ought  lo  correct.      He 
finds  in  Fra  Guitlone  :— 

"  Che  jiiace  lei  per  mia  morte  dampnaggio." 
Dampniiggio  is  derived  from  the  Low  Latin  diimjinatw.      The 
Proven5ids   have   dam/iiialgt,   the    Old     French    dmnpntr    for 
damncr. 

+  agogna  :  The  Voc.  delta  Criiaca  says  of  agognare :  "  Bramar 
con  avidili,  e  quasi  atruggersi  di  desiderio."  Again:  "quasi 
Bgonizzarc,  e  murir  d'  ansielA  e  di  desiderio."     (Bi^igioli). 
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Tal  mi  fee'  io,  non  potendo  parlare, 

Che  desiava  scuiiuriiii,  c  i^cusava  140 

Me  tutUvia,  e  nol  mi  crcdea  fare. 

When  I  heard  him  speaking  to  me  with  anger,  1 
turned  lowitrils  him  with  such  shame,  as  even  now 
is  still  circling  through  my  memory.  And  as  is  he 
who  dreams  of  his  harm,  and  who  dreaming  wishes 
he  might  dream,  so  that  he  is  longing  after  that 
which  is,  as  though  it  were  not;  such  became  I, 
who,  bting  unable  to  speak,  wished  to  excuse 
myself,  and  all  the  while  I  it'iis  excusing  myself 
(by  my  evident  shame),  and  did  not  know  I  was 
doing  so. 

Virgil  is  touched  at  the  manifest  sincerity  of  Dante's 
recognition  of  his  error,  His  wrath  vanishes  at  once, 
and  he  absolves  his  pupil  with  much  kindness;  re- 
minding him,  however,  that  he  may  possibly  find 
himself  again  witnessing  some  similar  dispute,  but 
that  he,  Virgil,  who  symbolizes  Reason,  will  ever  be 
at  his  side  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  From  Pttrg, 
V,  10,  el  seq.,  we  see  that  Virgil  is  here  speaking 
with  much  foresight,  for  there  again  he  has  to  reprove 
Dante  for  giving  heed  to  idle  chatter,  and  a  second 
time  does  Dante  merit  Virgil's  pardon  by  his  self- 
accusing  blush  of  shame. 

— ■'  Magj^ior  difctto*  men  vergogna  lava," — 

Uisse  II  Maestro,—"  chc  il  tuo  non  4  Btato ; 
Perb  d'  ognj  tristizia  ti  disgrava  : 

* Maggior  difctto,  ct  seq.  :  Compare  Purg.  iii,  y-g: — 
"  Ej  mi  parea  da  :>^  stesso  rimorso : 
U  dlgnitosa  LOscicnza  c  nelta, 
Come  t'  e  picciol  fallo  omaro  morso !  " 
And  I'ctrarch,  Sun.  1  :~ 

"  Di  me  medtsmo  mcco  mi  ver{;ogno : 
E  del  mio  vancg^iar  vergogna  t  '1  Irutto, 
E  'I  pcntirsi. 
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E  fa  ragion  •  ch'  io  ti  sia  sempre  allato,  145 

Sc  piu  avvien  che  forluna  t'  accoglia  t 
OvL-  sicn  genti  in  simigliante  plato;  { 

Che  voler  cio  udire  ^  i  bassa  voglia." — 

"  Leas  shame  washes  away  a  greater  fault  than 
thine  has  been,''  said  the  Master,  "  therefore  dis- 
burden thyself  of  all  sorrow;  and  make  reckoning 
that  I  am  always  by  thy  side,  if  it  happens  again 
that  chance  conduct  thee  to  where  there  may  be 
people  in  a  similar  wrangle;  for  to  wish  to  listen 
to  this  is  a  base  desire." 

Daniello  notices  how  much  this  squabble  between 
Adamo  and  Sinon  resembles  that  between  Sarnien- 
tus,  the  freedman  of  Mfecenas,  and  Cicirrhus,  related 
by  Horace  in  the  celebrated  account  of  the  journey 
to  Hrundusium  (i  Sat.  v,  51-70). 

The  Poets  now  take  their  leave  of  Malebolge.     They 


*fa  ragion  :  This  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  exislimare,  sibi 
fersuadtrt,  "  to  believe,  to  take  into  account."  Compare  Par, 
xxv'x,  8-9  :— 

".  .  .  c  fa  ragion  che  sia 
La  vista  in  te  smarrita  c  non  defunta." 

t  ('  accoglia  :  There  are  various  interpretations  given  to  (his 
word  in  the  old  commentaries.  TommusSo  prefers  that  of 
Volpi :  "  Accoglicrt  per  coiuliirre  o  ciigHcrc."  Blanc  thinks  it  has 
the  sense  ol  "  lo  encounter,  lo  meet,  to  come  across." 

tpialii:  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is  "a  litigation 
before  a  magistrate,"  and  it  is  said  lo  be  derived  from  the  Low 
Latin  word  placilarc.  In  the  Bologncse  and  Mantuan  dialectB 
it  is  I'liit,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  French  Plaid.  Compare  G. 
Villani,  ix,  i8j :  "Onde  piato  fu  a  Parigi  dinanzi  al  Re  di 
Francifl," 

i^ChewIcrcid  udtre,  et  seq.;  Compare  Prof,  xxvi.,  17;  "He 
that  passelh  hy,  and  mcddlclh  with  strife  belonging  nut  to  him, 
is  like  one  that  lakelh  a  dog  by  the  ears."  And  Prov.  xx.,  3  : 
"  It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife :  but  every 
fool  will  be  meddling." 
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have  looked  down  from  the  last  of  the  bridges  on  the 
last  repulsive  scene,  and  they  would  now  seem  to  be 
descending  the  slope  of  the  bridge,  from  which  they 
will  emerge  on  to  the  plateau  lying  between  the  ram- 
part of  the  Tenth  Bolgia  and  the  brink  of  the  Pit 
{Po2zo)t  at  which  spot,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
Canto,  Ihey  will  find  the  Giants. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXX. 
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CANTO  XXXI. 

THE  BRINK  OF  THE  FOZZO  OR  LOWEST  PIT— THE  GIANTS— 
N[MROn-EPHIALTES—ANT«US— DESCENT  INTO  THE 
NINTH  CIRCLE 

Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante  has  now  concluded 
his  description  of  Malebolge,  which  is,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  second  of  the  three  Circles  that  lies  im- 
mediately within  the  city  of  Dis  ;  the  first  of  these 
Circles  being  that  in  which  various  degrees  of  Vio- 
lence are  punished,  while  in  MaUbolge  there  are  ten 
degrees  of  Fraud  located  in  the  ten  Bolge  or  Valleys 
of  which  (hat  Circle  is  made  up.  In  this  Canto, 
however,  he  relates  how,  before  making  their  descent 
into  the  Great  Pit,  the  Poets  found  surrounding  its 
brink  a  number  of  the  Giants  of  heathen  Mythology.* 

Benvenuto  divides  this  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Divhioii  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  45,  the  forms  and 
stature  of  the  Giants  are  minutely  described. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  46  to  ver.  81,  a  special  de- 
scription is  given  of  Nimrod. 

Division  III,  from  ver.  82  to  ver.  iii,  is  devoted  to 
Ephialtes. 

In  Divisioti  IV,  from  ver,  112  to  ver.  145,  after  speak- 


■•See  an  ariicle  /  Gigaiili  mMi  Diviiia  Commedia  by  Professor 
Michele  Scherillo  of  Naples  and  Milan  in  Alcani  Capitoli  dclla 


Oiogrii/ia  di  Dante,  Torino,  1896. 


r 
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ing  of  the  immense  size  of  AntiEus,  Dante  relates 
how  that  pliant  took  up  the  Poets  in  his  hands,  and 
deposited  them  safely  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pit. 

Division  I. — Dante  begins  this  Canto  by  relat- 
ing what  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last,  where 
Virgil  reproved  him  for  his  curiosity  in  listening  to 
the  squabble  between  Adamo  and  Sinon,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  forgave  him  on  seeing  his 
penitence.  He  tells  us  that  Virgil's  tongue  was,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  that  which  caused  him  a 
wound,  and  that  which  healed  the  wound.  The  idea 
is  familiar  in  the  popular  story  wherein  Peleus  be- 
stowed on  his  son  Achilles  a  lance,  from  the  thrust 
of  which  there  was  but  the  one  remedy  of  sprinkling 
the  wound  with  the  rust  scraped  from  the  lance's 
point. 
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Una  mcdesma  lingua  pria  mi  morae. 

Si  che  mi  tinse  1'  una  e  1'  altra  goancia, 
E  poi  la  medicina*  mi  riporKc. 

Cos!  od'  io  chc  soleva  la  lancia 

D'  Achllk  t  c  del  suo  padre  cs.'ier  cagione 


*medkina  :  Compare  Dent,  xxxii,  39  :  "  Sec  now  ihat  1,  even 
I,  am  he,  and  Ihere  Is  no  ^od  with  me:  I  kill,  and  1  make 
alive  i  I  wound,  and  I  heal." 

f  la  lancia  d'  Achilk  :  l)r.  Moore  (SliidUs  in  DitnU,  i,  pp.  302, 
303)  writes:  "A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  source 
or  Dante's  statement  that  the  spear  possessing  the  power  to 
heal  as  well  as  to  wound  belonged  to  the  father  of  Achilles  in 
the  first  instance.  This  appears,  it  is  true,  in  Homer  (//. 
xvi,  143,  144I,  but  not,  as  far  as  1  can  aaccrtain,  in  any  Latin 
authority  such  as  Dante  can  have  had  access  to,  f.g.  Virgil, 
Ovid,  the  notes  of  Servius,  or  the  Trojan  history  of  Dictys  and 
Dares.  There  may  have  been,  doubtless,  other  channels 
through  which  the  Homeric  tradition  may  have  dawed.     But 
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Prima  di  Irista  c  poi  di  buona  mancia.* 

One  and  ihe  same  tongue  {of  Virgil)  first  wounded 
me,  BO  that  it  dyed  both  my  cheeks  (with  shame), 
and  then  supplied  me  with  the  remedy  (namely, 
forgiveness).  Thus  have  I  heard  that  the  lance  of 
Achilles  and  of  his  father  was  wont  to  be  the 
cause,  first  of  a  harmful  and  then  of  a  beneficent 
gift. 


3s  Dante  Hcems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  here  a  passage  in 
Ovid,  Rem.  Amur.  47,  48:^ 

'Vulnus  in  Herculco  quae  quondam  fecerat  haste, 
VulnerJK  auxilium  Pclias  hasta  tulit,' 

I  think  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  may  have  misunderstood, 

or  perhaps  imperfectly  recollected,  the  expression  '  Peliaa 
hasta  '  which  occurs  here,  and  also  elsewhere  in  Ovid."  Pictro 
di  Dante  quotes  these  lines  of  Ovid  in  illustration  uf  this  pas- 
sage of  Dante,  and  Dante  himself  shows  Ihal  he  knew  the 
Rcnudium  Amuris,  as  he  quotes  I.  a  of  the  same  book  in  I'iva 
Nuova,  §  15.  Dante  also  especially  mentions  {Coiiv.  \v,  27,  11, 
192-195)  that  Feleus  was  the  father  of  Achillea.  Compare 
also  Chaucer,  Th(  Siitiirc'i  TaU,  II.  58-62 : — 

"And  other  folk  han  wondred  on  the  swerd, 
That  wold  percen  thurghout  every  thing: 
And  fell  in  speche  of  Tclephus  the  King 
And  of  Achilles  for  his  queintc  spere, 
For  he  coude  with  it  bothe  hele  and  dere." 
And  Shakespeare,  Henry  I'l,  Part  II,  Act  v,  sc.  I : — 

"That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine. 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  lo  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure." 
*  ntoHcia :  Compare  Far.  v,  64-66 : — 

"  Non  prendan  li  mortal!  il  voto  a  ciancia ; 
Siatc  fedeli,  ed  a  ci5  far  non  bicci. 
Come  jeptf  alia  ^ua  prima  mancia." 
Maticia  means  any  kind  nf  gift,  and  is  the  same  as  rtgalo, 
itrtnna.  Compare  also  Purg.  xxvii,  118-120.  where  sItchiu  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  iiiaiicia.  For  an  illustration  of  the 
whole  of  this  line  Prima  di  trista  e Pot  di  buoim  maiicia,  compare 
Ovid,  Rem.  A  mar,,  43,  44  ;— 

"  Discite  sanari  per  quern  didicistis  amare : 

Una  manus  vobis  vulnus  opemquc  fcrct." 
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The  Poets  now  finally  quit  Malcbolgt,  and  begin 
walking  in  silence  across  the  plateau  that  intervenes 
between  the  last  rampart  of  the  Tenth  Bolgia  and 
the  brink  of  the  lesser  circumference  of  the  Pit,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Frozen  Lake,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  Cocytus,  and  wherein  are  the 
Traitors, 

Noi  dcmma  11  dusso  al  misero  vallone 

Su  per  la  ripa  *  che  il  cingc  dintorno, 
Attraversando  senza  alcun  scrmonc. 

We  turned  our  backs  to  the  gtent  valley  of  woe 
(i.e.  the  Tenth  Bolgia)  up  by  the  embankment  that 
circles  it  around,  crossing  (the  plateau)  without 
any  speech. 

Dante's  meaning,  according  to  Benvenuto,  is  that 
he  and  Virgil  were  absorbed  in  silent  meditation 
upon  the  spectacle  which  they  were  about  to  see,  but 
in  the  dim  twilight  they  were  still  too  far  off  to  descry 
anything.  Their  ears  however  first  admonish  thera 
of  the  proximity  of  the  Giants. 


k 


*  Su  per  Ut  ripa:  We  may  remember  that  this  difficulty  is 
discussed  in  Canto  xxix,  5a-55  :— 

"  Noi  discendemmo  In  su  t'  ultima  riva 

Del  lungo  scoglio,  pur  da  man  sinistra, 

Ed  allot  fu  la  mia  vista  piu  viva 
Gill  vSr  lo  fondo." 
We  decided  that  among  the  conflicting  Ideas  as  to  tlie  mean- 
ing of  this,  we  should  understand  that  the  bridgeways,  after 
crossing  ihe  Bulge,  continued  to  run  across  the  intervening 
ramparts  al  a  higher  level,  and  that  the  Poets  had  descended 
from  the  elevated  causeway  on  to  the  solid  rampart.  Accord- 
ing lo  that  interpretation,  su  per  la  ripa  would  mean  that  they 
have  regained  the  causeway  which  comes  to  an  end  as  they 
reach  the  level  plateau  thai  leads  them  to  the  Central  Pit. 
We  decided  to  consider  this  plateau  aa  having  a  breadth  of 
three-quarters  ol  a  mile. 
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Quivi  era  men  ehc  nolle  e  men  che  giorno,*  lo 

SI  che  il  viso  t  m'  andeva  innanzi  poco  ;  \ 
Ma  io  senti'  sonarc  uii  altro  corno, 

Tanlo  ch'  avrebbe  ogni  tuon  faflo  (ioco, 
Che,  contra  sft  la  sua  via  segiiitando.t; 

*  HiiTi  clii  nolle  e  men  die  guirnv  :  "  idest,  erat  crepusculum, 
qund  idem  est  quod  dubia  lux,  quia  tenet  medium  inter  diem  c( 
niiclcm  ;  fi  quo  autor  non  poterat  multum  vidcre  a  longc,  scd 
audi  re- sic."  (Benvenulo).  Ciimpare  Ovid,  Mctam.  iv,  393-401 : — 
"  Jamque  dies  exaclus  erat,  lempusque  subibal, 
Quiid  tu  nee  tcnebros.  nee  possis  dicere  luecm, 
Sed  eum  luee  tiimcn  dubiae  confinia  noctia." 
Dr.  Moore  (Stiniies  in  Diinle,  i.  pp.  84,  35),  docs  not  think  any 
Time  Kcfercncc  is  indicated  here,  suvh  aa  evening  IwiliRht,  but 
that  a  general  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  Inferno  is  thus 
described,  aa  is  seemingly  implied  in  I.  37  "  forando  I*  aura 
grossa  e  seura."  There  was  a  permanent  gloom  like  the  "  aria 
aen^H  tempo  tinta  "  of  Inf.  iii,  ag.  Dr.  Moore  thinks  the  pass- 
age In  the  texl  miy  be  compared  conjeclurally  with  HecHariaJi 
xiv,  6,  7  (in  the  Vulgak):  "Non  erit  lux,  scd  frigus  ct  gelu. 
Et  crit  dies  una  quae  nota  est  Domino,  non  dies  nequc  nolt" 
But  llr.  Moore  thinks  the  reference  very  doubtful. 

Compare  Pnrg,  xxxii,  58-60,  where,  as  here,  the  colour  or 
subject  of  tneii  and  piii  is  left  to  be  supplied:  — 
"  Men  che  di  rose,  c  piil  che  di  viole 

Colore  aprendo,  s'  innovt)  In  pianta, 
Che  prima  avea  le  ramora  si  sole." 
t  Diio  is  used   by  Dante  in   the   sense   of  eye-sight,  or  the 
eyes,  in  various  passages.     See  /"/.  xviii,  126,  127  : — 
"  .  .  .  '  l-a  ehe  pinghe,' 
Mi  disse.  '  11  viso  un  poco  pill  avante.' " 
In  the  Canzonifre,  Sonnet  xxxv,  Dante  uses  iiiso  to  express  each 
separate  eye  ;■ — 

"  lo  son  si  vago  della  bella  luce 

Degli  occhi  traditor  che  m'  hanno  anciso 
Che  1^,  dov'  io  son  morto  e  son  dcrlso, 
La  i^ran  vaghezza  pur  mi  riconduce. 
E  quel  che  pare  e  quel  che  mi  traluce, 

M'  abbaglia  tanto  1'  uno  e  1'  altrn  viso, 
Che  da  ragione  c  da  virtii  diviso 
Segue  aolo  1!  disio  come  mio  duce." 
]  iniMiii'  poco  :  "  Quasi  dica  io  vedevo  poco  pi^  li,  che  1 
10  cro."     (Landino;. 

S  sf^'witaiidu .-  Both  Tommasio  and  Scarta/zini  draw  atten- 
tion lo  the  occasional  use,  by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Docc.iccio  and 
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Dirizzd  gli  occhi  miei  tutti  ad  un  loco  ;  15 

rDopo  la  dolorosa,  rotta,*  quando 
Carlo  Magno  perd^  la  santa  gesla,  t 
Non  soni)  si  terribilmente  Orlando. 
Here  h  was  less  (dark)  than  night,  and  less  (li^ht) 
than  day,  so  that  my  eye-sight  went  but  little  be- 
fore me  :  but  I  could  hear  the  blast  of  a  horn  so 
loud  that  it  would  have  made  every  thunderclap 
(seem)  weak,  which  turned  my  eyes,  following  its 
course   in  the  contrary   direction,   wholly    to  one 
Bpot.     Not   so  terrible  a  blast  did  Orlando  blow 
after  the  lamentable  rout  (at  Roncesvalles),  when 
Charlemagne  lost  the  sacred  host  (of  his  paladins). 

Danic  now  catches  his  first  sight  of  the  Giants, 
They  are  so  placed  within  the  Great  Pit  that  their 

Arioiito,  of  Ihe  gerund  having  Ihe  sense  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple. Tommas^D  says  the  sentence  runs  literally  as  follows  : 
"  Diri/id  a  un  luogu  gli  occhi  miei  seguitanti  a  andare  di 
contro  alia  parte  ond'  csciva  j]  suono  del  corno  ;  eh'  era  la  via 
del  auo  suono."  The  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  horn  was  to 
make  Dante  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  source  whence  it  came 
(in  a  contrary  direction  naturally  lo  the  course  taken  by  the 
sound),  and  concentrate  his  gaze  upon  the  one  spot  whence 
the  sound  issued. 

*dulorosit   Tvila  :  At  the  famous  defeat   of  Charlemagne  by 
the  Saracens  at  Ronceavalles,  according  to  the  tradition  told 
by  Archbishop  Turpin,  the  horn  blown  by  Orlando  made  so 
great  a  sound,  that  its  noise  split  all  other  horns. 
"  O  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Pontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  palsdin  and  peer, 
On  Roncesvalles  died  1  " 
(Sir  Waller  Scott,  Marmioii,  vi,  33),     See  also  Puici,  Morgaitle 
Miijifiwrt,  xjtviii,  38  tt  ici;. 

+  t.i  saiita  gi'ila  :  The  more  usual  meaning  of  gtsia  is  tmprtia, 
axioiu-i  Ljt.  ta  grsl,/.  Uut  it  has  also  another  signification, 
namtly,  Tiirbu,  Gtnlc.  etc.,  and  is  applied  here  to  the  band  of 
Paladins  fighting  for  the  Taith.  Scartazitini  says  that  in  the 
time  of  Dante  this  signification  of  gcsia  was  far  more  common 
than  that  of  iiiipicsa. 
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bodies  from  the  waist  downwards  are  out  of  his  sight, 
while  from  the  waist  upwards  they  soar  up  to  such 
an  immense  height,  that  he  mistakes  them  for  the 
lofty  towers  engirdling  some  great  city,  of  which  he 
asks  Virgil  the  name,  Virgil  tells  him  that  in  the 
thick  gloom  he  Is  straining  his  eyes  to  see  things 
that  are  too  far  off  for  him  to  discern,  and  that 
consequently  he  falls  into  error. 
I'ocD  porlai  in  1^  volta  la  Icsta, 

Che  mi  parve  vcder  mollc  altc  torri  ;  20 

Ond'  io  ; — "  Maestro  di",  che  terra*  S  quests  ?  "— 
Ed  cgli  a  me: — "Per6  che  tu  trascorri  + 
Per  le  tcnebrc  troppo  alalia  lungi, 
Avvien  che  po\  nel  'maginare  aborri.J 
Tu  vcdrai  ben,  se  tu  U  li  congiungi,^  35 

Quanlo  il  scnso  s'  inganna  di  lontano  : 
Peru  alquanto  pifl  te  steeso  pungi." — |] 

*terra:  One  of  the  many  instances  in  Ihe  Divina  Commtdia, 
as  also  among  Ihe  early  Italian  writers,  where  Irrra  signifies  jt 
city.  Dante  speaks  of  Ravenna  as  la  Irrra  (Inf.\\  97J ;  and 
other  cities  are  similarly  alluded  to,  such  as  Florence,  Mantua, 
Lucca,  Forii,  Rimini,  etc.  See  note  on  Inf.  xxvii,  43;  pp.  378, 
379  uf  this  volume. 

ftrascorri :  Di  Sienn  ob.scrves  that  Irascorrtrc  here  is  clearly 
intended  to  allude,  not  to  the  imriginalion,  as  Tommasio  thinks 
(both  in  his  Commentary  and  in  the  Gran  Di:ioiiario),  but  to 
the  eyes,  which,  endeavouring  to  transpierce  too  great  a  space 
of  the  thick  gloom  [forando  I'  aura  gfossa  c  icura.  I.  37).  arc 
unable  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct  image  of  the  objects 
before  them.  Blanc  (Foe.  Duiil.)  explains  this  passage  to 
signify:  "Porter  ses  regards,  seine  Blicke  Iragen." 

JflAum:  See  note  on  Canto  xxv,  144,  pp.  322,  313  of  this 
volume,  though  in  that  passage  Ihe  word  is  spelt  aborra. 

^congiungi :  Tommasfo  observes  that  in  the  Coitvito,  Dante 
uses  the  word  Jitgiiinto  in  the  sense  of  allonlanah,  "La  viso 
disgiunlo  nulle  vide  "  ;  and  therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  in  this  passage  hy  giiiiigcrr  he  means  arrivari. 

Wfiu'igi:  Compare  Colli',  iv,  36,11.56.59:  "E  questo  sprone 
si  chiama  Foitcaa  ovvero  MagnanimiH,  le  qual  virlute  mostr* 
Io  loco  o\e  f  da  fermarsi  c  da  pugnare." 
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Not  long  did  I  hold  my  head  turned  thitherward, 
when  I  seemed  to  see  many  lofty  towers ;  where- 
upon I  :  "  Master,  say,  what  city  is  this  ?  "  And 
he  to  me  :  "  Because  (with  thine  eyes)  thou  pene- 
tratest  through  the  darkness,  from  too  great  a 
distance,  it  follows  that  thou  dost  err  in  thy 
conception.  Thou  wilt  see  well  enough,  if  thou 
bringest  thyself  near  there,  how  much  the  sense 
(of  eyesight)  by  distance  is  deceived :  therefore 
spur  thyself  somewhat  more  on." 

Virgil,  anxious  no  doubt  to  encourage  Dante,  and 
to  efface  any  painful  imprcHsion  which  his  reproof 
may  have  caused,  now  addresses  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  tells  him  what  are  the  huge  objects 
which  he  can  partially  descry  through  the  gloom. 

Poi  caramcnte  mi  presc  *  per  mano, 

E  disse : — "  Pria  che  noi  siam  pii)  avanti, 
Acciocchf  il  fatlo  men  ti  paia  3trano,+  30 

Sappi  chc  nan  son  torri,  ma  giganli, 


4 


'caramentc  mi  priac :  Bonvenuto  Ihinka  Virgil  did  ihis  to 
strengthen  Uantc's  wavering  resoluljon,  whicK  thf  srj;ht  of 
such  terrible  beings  might  well  daunt  \iid firmuihiiim  st  Jiihium, 
vcl  (intra  tinwrcm  nasdlitrum  ex  Urrihili  cnnspccdi  isloriiiii).  He 
feels  sure  that  Iht  Giants  are  introducfd  here  as  emblems  of 
arrogant  pride,  as  Danle  has  ot  the  tnd  of  the  Pnigulurui  re- 
presented Philip  U  Bd  as  such.  Pietro  di  Danle  and  Jacopo  di 
Uantc  both  express  the  same  opinion.  Professor  Seherillo 
also  enlarges  upon  this  view. 

i  men  ti  paia  striinv :  Landino  paraphrases  this:  "  Tuttc  le 
coae  che  si  preveggono,  danno  mcno  altcrazione  the  quando 
vengono  alia  sprovveduta."  In  Par.  xvii,  zz-27,  Dante  asks 
Cacciaguida  to  tell  him  what  ia  the  ill-fate  which  has  been 
foretold  him:— 

"  Dette  iiri  ftir  dj  mu  vita  fulura 

Parole  gravi,  avvcnga  eh'  io  mi  senta 
Ben  tetrugono  ai  eolpi  di  vcnlura. 
Per  chc  la  voglia  mia  saria  conlenla 

D'  inlendcr  qual  fortuna  mi  s'  appressa; 
Chi  saetta  prcvisa  vicn  piii  lenta. 

II.  LL  2 
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E  son  nel  pozzo  *  intorno  dalla  ripa 
Dall'  umbilico  in  giuso  lutti  c  quanli." — 

Then  he  took  me  tenderly  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 
■'  Before  we  advance  farther,  in  order  Ihal  the  fact 
may  seem  to  thee  less  strange,  know  that  these 
arc  not  towers,  but  Giants,  and  they  are  all    of 


*nei  potto :  Tommasio  points  out  that  in  old  French  dramas 
Hell  was  depicted  as  a  pit  or  well,  constructed  of  black  stones. 
Dante  may  however  have  taken  the  idea  from  Eztk,  xxxii, 
especially  in  verses  ji-aj:  "The  strong  among  the  mighty 
shall  speak  lo  him  out  of  ihe  middle  of  hell  with  them  that 
help  him  :  they  arc  Rone  down,  they  lie  uncircumciscd,  slain 
by  the  sword.  Asshur  js  there  and  all  her  company:  his 
graves  are  about  him  ;  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword  : 
Whose  graves  are  aet  in  the  sides  of  the  pit.  and  her  company 
is  round  about  her  grave:  all  of  Ihem  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword, 
which  caused  terror  in  the  land  of  ihc  living."  See  also  Job 
xivi,  5  {VulgaU):  "Ecce  K'Eantea  gemunt  sub  aquis,  et  qui 
habitant  cum  eis."  Dr.  Mooie  {Sluttin  in  Danlc  i,  p.  173} 
says:  "Another  anomaly  occurs  in  the  position  assigned  to 
'the  Giants  surrounding  the  lowest  pit  of  Hell.  This  is,  I 
think,  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Virgil.  Their  crime 
was  surely  one  of  violence  against  the  gods,  like  that  of 
Capaneus,  and  we  should  have  expected  lo  find  them  also 
in  Ihe  third  Girotie  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  yet  they  are  in  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  two  Circles  of  Fraud.  They 
are  not  exactly  guardians  of  the  Ninth  Circle,  nor  yet,  though 
chained  and  hound,  are  they  sharers  10  the  punishment  of  the 
sinners  inhabiting  that  circle,  with  whose  particular  type  of 
sin  they  have  indeed  nothing  in  common.  1  think  Ihe  eiplana- 
tion  is.  that  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  Dante  was  influenced  by 
Virgil,  whose  language  in  y£ii.  vi,  jtio,  5S1,  seems  lo  suggest 
this  position  for  the  Giants  : — 

'  Hie  genus  antiquum  terrae,  Titania  pubes, 
Fuliiiiiit  dtjccli,  fundo  volvuntur  in  imo.' 
Dante,  it  is  true,  does  not  adopt  volvunlur,  proposing  to  deftl 
with  the  Giants  in  a  more  striking  and  picturesque  manner, 
but  we  have /uiti/(i  in   imo  represented  hy  potio  in  II.  32,42; 
and  fulmiiie  dejccti  finds  at  least  an  echo  in  the  statement  in 

1-45:- 

'cui  minaccia 
Giove  nel  cielo  ancora  quando  luona,' 
which  implies  that  they  were  fulmint  dejuti  originally." 
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(hem  in  the  Pit  around  its  bank  from  the  navel 

downwards," 

Dante,  to  describe  how  the  forms  of  the  Giants 
came  more  fully  into  view  as  the  Poets  drew  nearer 
to  them,  compares  the  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself  to  that  of  one  who  in  a  dense  mist  is  unable 
to  discern  in  detail  the  objects  of  which  he  catches 
sight  :  but  should  the  fog  disperse,  he  is  then  able 
to  recognize  by  degrees  what  was  hidden  from  his 
eyes.  Dante  finds  the  Giants  standing  in  the  circular' 
aperture  of  the  Pit,  above  which  the  upper  half  of 
their  bodies  are  seen,  and  their  appearance  collec- 
tively reminds  him  of  a  certain  castle  called  Monte- 
reggione  {castrum  month  regionis),  in  the  Val  d'  Elsa, 
about  six  miles  from  Siena,  which,  we  learn  from 
Benvenuto,  was  on  the  road  to  Florence,  and  was 
begirt  by  many  a  tower.  It  was  built  in  1213,  and 
demolished  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Come,  quando  la  nebbia  si  diaslpa. 

La  sguardo  a  poca  a  poco  ral1if;ura  35 

Cii)  chc  ceia  11  vapor  che  I'  acre  stjpa : 

Coat  forando*  1'  aura  groasa  c  scurn, 

Piii  c  piu  apprcssantio  Invfr  la  sponda, 
Fufiglemi  errore,  e  cresce'  mi  paura. 

Perocchi  comt  in  sulta  cerchia  t  toiida  40 

Monlcrcggion  di  torri  si  corona, 
Cdsi  la  proda  che  il  pozzo  circonda, 

"forando:  Cesari  (Bcllezic]  thinks  Dante  says  foratido  on 
account  of  the  inconvenience  and  fatigue  lo  the  eye  which  he 
felt  at  straining  to  see  through  the  dense  mist,  and  therefore 
he  sharpened  his  sight  as  Ihoogh  he  would  pierce  the  vapours 
with  a  gimlet. 

\  ccrchla  :  In  InJ.  xviii,  I.  ^{fuolnvle):  and  ibid.  I.  ^^{foot- 
Hole)  ahfl  in  a  long  paragraph  following  1.  72,  I  have  fully 
^iscqssed   the   word  cerchia,    as   "an    cpcloaure,   ciiceinit    of 
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TorreRgiavan  *  di  metzA.  la  persona 
Gli  orribili  giganli,  cui  minaccia 
Giove  del  cielo  ancora  quando  tuona.  45 

As  when  the  mi'sl  ia  dispersing,  the  gaze  by  slow 
degrees  puts  into  shape  what  the  vapour  which 
thickens  the  air  conceals  ;  so,  as  I  pierced  through 
the  thick  and  murky  air,  as  we  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  bant:,  error  tied  from  me,  ami  fear 
Rrew  upon  me.  For  as  upon  the  round  circuit  of 
its  walls  Montereggione  is  crowned  with  towers,  so 
the  horrible  Giants,  whom  Jove  still  continues  to 
menace  from  Heaven  when  he  thunders,  with  half 
their  bodies  crowned  as  with  towers  the  rampart 
that  encompasses  the  Fit. 

Benvenuto  says  we  know  from  history  that  many 
^eat  potentates  have  been  frightened  by  thunder. 
No  one  in  the  world  was  so  powerful  as  Ciesar 
Augustus,  and  yet  when  he  saw  the  Hghtning  and 
heard  the  thunder,  he  would  immediately  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  room  and  hide  under  the  bed.  So  it 
was  with  Nero,  so  with  Caius  Caligula,  and  with 
many  other  mighty  princes.  In  the  same  way  Jupiter 
is  well  described  as  threatening  the  Giants  when  he 
thunders,  for,  applying  this  in  its  moral  sense,  the 
proud  ones  when  they  hear  of,  or  call  to  mind,  the 
ruin  of  their  kind,  may  well  be  terrified,  as  for 
instance  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  most  haughty 
sovereign,  who,  like  some  new  species  of  animal,  ate 


walls,  line  of  circiimvallalion,"  as  distinguished  &am  ctrchio 
a  "circle."  To  translate  crrcliia  "a  circle"  is  a  great  inac- 
curacy, Mr.  Edward  Wilberforce  in  hia  recent  scholarly 
translation  [Dantc'i  In/ernc  iiiul  oilier  Translalioin)  happily  ren- 
ders the  present  passage  "  her  bell  of  circling  ramparts." 

*  Torrc^giiivan  :  I  adopt  Mr.  Tozer's  translation,  which  seemB 
very  appropriate:  "crowned  as  with  tower.';." 
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hay  in  a  cavern  beneatli  the  earth  (pascfbal  focnum  in 
cavcrna  Urrac) ;  also  Xerxes,  the  King  of  Persia,  who 
looked  upon  the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  army, 
and  so  with  many  others. 


Division  II  is  entirety  taken  up  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nimrod*  who  made  himself  heard  by  Dante 
by  the  blast  of  his  horn.  He  is  the  Giant  whom  the 
Poets  first  discern.  Dante  speaks  of  his  immense 
stature,  of  his  confused  speech,  and  of  his  bestial 
stupidity;  and  rejoices  that  human  beings  of  so 
stupendous  a  size  are  no  longer  created  in  the 
world ;  since  having  reasoning  powers,  they  would 
constitute  a  danger  to  man.  a  danger  which,  in 
the  case  of  huge  mammals  such  as  whales  and 
elephants,  does  not  exist. 

•  Nimrod  :  Blanc  {Saggio,  p.  290,  rl  srq.)  discuases  what  could 
have  been  Dante's  reasons  for  placing  the  Giants  here  on  Ihc 
brink  of  the  Pit.  and  he  mentioriB  also  how  prevalent  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  belief  in  the  Semitic  legend,  that  it  was 
Nimrod  who  originated  the  audacious  thought  of  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Blanc  Hsrees  with  such  ancient  commenta- 
tors as  Buti,  the  Ottimo,  and  I.andino,  who  saw  in  the  Giants 
an  emblem  of  Pride,  by  which  alsa  the  rebel  Angels  fell.  If 
we  compare  Ihe  pains  of  Hell  with  Ihe  expiations  of  Purgat'irv, 
wc  cannot  help  noticing  that  Ihcy  correspond  to  each  other  m 
inverse  order.  In  Hell  we  pass  from  the  lightest  ain«.  which 
are  those  of  Sensuality,  to  Ihe  blackest  crimes,  and  we  must 
certainly  consider  rebellion  against  God  as  the  worst  of  all,  and 
therefore  Lucifer,  who  represents  it,  lies  in  the  very  nethermost 
pit  of  Hell.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  in  PurgBloty  we  hce  a  continu- 
ous progression  from  the  gravest  sins  lo  the  lighlest,  and  so  we 
find  sins  of  Sensuality  the  last  to  be  purged.  It  cannot  but 
excite  wonder,  thai  whereas  in  Purgatory  Pride  is  looked  upon 
as  the  grdvesi  of  all  sins,  in  Hell  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  any  part  of  this  (ounlain->p[ing  of  nil  sin.  Blanc  thinks  it 
possible  that  Dante  may  himaclf  have  noticed  this  anomaly, 
and  as  according  to  the  order  of  his  poem,  Ihe  Tiaitora  must 
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Ed  io  scnrgeva  ^ik  d'alcun  la  faccU. 

Le  spalle  e  11  petlo,  e  del  ventre  gran  parte, 
E  per  le  costc  giu*  ambo  Ic  braccia. 

Natura  certo,  quandn  lasci^  1'  arte  t 


poaitively  be  punished   in    Ihe   lowest   Hell,  conseqaenlly  the 

nnly  special  place  possible  in   which  to  relegate  Pride  was  in 

the  very  centre  of  the   Earth,  with   Lucifer  as  the  sole  repre- 

senlativc  of  it,  as  we  read  in  Pnr,  xxix,  55-57; — 

"  Principio  del  cader  fu  il  maledetio 

Superbir  di  colui,  che  tu  vedesti 

Da  lulti  i  pcsi  del  mondo  costretto." 

Many  Commenlalors  think  (hat  Pride  is  punished  among  the 

Violent   against  God,  such  as  Capaneus  (/n/.  xiv,  46,  tl  Sff .). 

But  Blanc  feels  sure  that,  as  throughout  his  poem  Dante  has 

done  evcrj'thing  In  systematic  order,  he  certainly  must  have 

intended  to  give  a  dchnite  place  to   Pride,  and  Blanc  believes 

he  has  discovered  it  here  in  the   position  of  the  Giants.     In 

Purg.  nil,  34-36,  the  pride  of  Nimrod  is  distinctly  alluded  to  : — 

"  Vedea  Nembrol  appife  del  gran  lavoro, 

Quasi  smarrito,  e  riguardar  le  genii 

Che  in  Scnnaar  con  lui  superbi  f6ro." 

In  Ihe  same  way  as  the   heavenly  choirs  of  Angels  surround 

the  throne  of  God,  so   here   Ihc   Giants  close  in  round  their 

chief,  as  though  Ihey  were  his  body-guard,  just  as  the  Furies 

defend  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Dis. 

*  Pet  III  cesU  giii :  The  Giants'  arms  were  hanging  down  at 

full   length   along   their  thighs,   and  in  II.   S6-S  we  read   th&t 

each   had   his  arms  bound  to  his  body  by  a  chain,  one  arm 

before  him  ai>d  one  behind  his  back. 

i Nalura  .  .  .  I'  arte  ;  Compare  /"/.  jci,  q7-ioo' — 

"  Filosolia  ...  a  chl  la  intends, 

Nola  non  pure  in  una  sola  parte 
Come  natura  Io  suo  corso  prende 
Dal  divino  intelletto  e  da  sua  arte." 
And  ibid.  103-105:  — 

"Che  I'  arte  vostra  quclla,  quanto  puotc, 

Segue,  come  il  maestro  fa  il  disccnte, 
St  che  vostr"  arte  a  Din  quasi  e  nipolc." 
And  Purg.  XIV,  70-72  ; — 

"  Lo  Motor  primo  a  lui  si  volge  lieto 

.Sopra  lanla  arte  di  notura,  e  spira 
Spirito  niiovo  di  virli  rcpletOi" 


And  Par.  viii.  la^-iiq:-^ 


Canto  XXXI.     Readttigs  oti  Ike  Inferno. 

Di  BJ  fatti  animali,*  aasai  fc'  bene, 
Per  torre  tali  csccutori  a  Martc : 

E  s'  clla  d'  elefanli  c  di  balcne 

Non  si  penle,  chi  guarda  aotlilracnte, 
Piu  giusta  c  piu  discreta  la  nc  licnc : 

Chfi  dove  r  argomentodclla  mentct 

S'  aggiunge  al  mal  volere  ed  alia  poasa, 
Nessun  riparo  vi  pu6  far  la  gcnte. 
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I  ".  .  ,  Dunque  csscr  diverse 

r  Convien  dei  vostri  elTelti  ]c  radici : 

Per  che  un  nasce  Solone,  ed  aliro  Xcrse, 
Altrn  Mel;:hi:<edcch,  ed  altro  quelle 
Che  vnlandD  per  I'  acre  il  figlio  pcrBc 
La  circular  nalura,  ch'  i;  suRgcIlo 

Alia  cera  mortal,  fa  ben  sua  arte, 

Ma  non  distingue  1'  un  dall'  allro  oMcrllo." 

*nnimali:  Meaning  "  whatever  has  in  it  the  breath  of  life," 
whether  human  being,  or  beast.  As  applied  to  a  human  being, 
compare  InJ.  v,  HS : — 

"  O  animal  grazioso  e  bcnigno." 

+  /'  argomenio  dclia  iiicnli :  Dr.  Moore  (Sluilia  til  Duiile,  i,  p. 
101,  101)  says  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  Danle  had 
here  in  his  mind  either  one  or  both  of  ihc  following  passages  of 
Aristotle  :  Pot.  I,  i,  15,  16  (1253"  31-35) :  "  Sninp  ydji  'ai  TfimaBiv 
ffiXritrrnp  Totif  ^dtitv  iiyBpbnrns  inTtv,  itvTtt>  nm  j^toptt^&ii/  viifinv  KOi 

S'rvdpbfTTov  ojT^a  tx"*^  tfivfrai  tppafijon  nai  iiptT^^  ois  tni  rafat^ia 
ftrrt  j(pi}o6ai  fiiiXiaTiu 

Also  ibid,  Nic.  Eth.  VII,  vi,  7  (1150*  4,  5):  "  ntruiaripa  yap 
ri  fpavXimit  uti  ij  Tiiv  fiij  (^oirnr  "pX^'''  "  ^'  ""^^  ^I'X'l'  (Ihisis 
In  show  that  Sijpttifrtft  is  iXarrotf  ittijtliis,  rbii&ip<nTfpai'  bt)." 

"  The  tomparison  of  these  passflpcs  is  interesting,  as  it  may 
bear  on  the  interprelalion  of  the  difficult  word  argommlo.  It 
is  somelimes  explained  as  if  equivalent  to  "  Reason,"  but  other 
Commentators  take  it  as  equivalent  to  ''instiumcnt"or  "on-Aoi'," 
and  among  these  Benvenulo,  who  translates  and  comments: 
"  inalrumentum  rationis  in  hominc,  qui  est  armatus  ralionc." 
He  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  above  passage  from  the  PotilUs 
{as  does  also  Pietro  di  Dante).  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  the 
language  of  Arialolle,  which  was  clearly  In  Dante's  mind, 
seems  to  him  very  strongly  lo  support  this  interpretation.  It 
may  be  defended  hy  Dante'a  own  use  of  argonunto  elsewhere, 
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And  already  did  I  discern  the  face  of  one  (of  them), 
his  shoulders  anil  his  breast,  and  great  part  of  his 
belly,  and  both  his  arms  down  along  his  sides. 
Surely  Nature  did  very  rifiht,  when  she  abandoned 
the  art  (of  making)  living  beings  of  such  vast 
proportions,  so  as  to  deprive  Mars  of  such  exe- 
cutioners :  and  albeit  that  she  does  not  repent 
(the  creation)  of  elephants  and  whales,  whoever 
ponders  deeply,  will  hold  her  to  be  more  just  and 
more  prudent :  for  where  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  joined  to  evil  intent  and  to  power,  the  race  of 
men  can  make  no  defence  against  it. 

Pietro  di  Dante  says :  "  Gi^antes  figurative  pro 
superbis  accipiantur  affectibus  seu  motibus;  Unde 
istos  gigantes  accipe  pro  motibus  et  affectibus 
humanae  superbiae."  And  Jacopo  di  Dante  :  "  .  .  . 
i  quali.coine  nelle  filosoliche  e  poetiche  scritture  alle 
dette  superbie  qui  ligurate  sono." 

Dante  now  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
height  of  Nimrod,  the  size  of  whose  face  he  compares 
to  the  famous  bronze  Pine  of  St,  Peter's,  now  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  He  also  shows 
how  immensely  his  stature  exceeds  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Friesland,  with  whose  lofty  stattire 
Dante  wouM  seem  to  have  been  much  struck  when 
journeying  through  their  country. 

La  faccia  sua  mi  pares  lunga  e  grossa 


AS  t.^.  in  Purg.  xxx.  136  ;  "Tutti  argirmtnti .  .  .  Alia  salute  sua 
cran  riS  corii,"  etc.  And  I'lirg.  ii,  31;  "Vedi  chc  sdegna 
argnmcnti  umnni,"  where  the  context  shows  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  inslrumenls,  such  as  oars  or  sails.  It  is  probable  that 
it  means  "  equipment "  aluo  in  Inf.  xix,  no:  "dalle  .lieci 
corna  cbbe  argt^iariiUi."  In  many  passaRes  of  Boccaccio,  and 
Villani,  orgomcnto  simply  means  imlntnualwH,  such  as  engines 
of  wnr,  crovvbars,  agricultural  implemcrfts,  etC- 


Canto  XXXI.      Readings  on  the  Jiifcrno. 

Come  la  pin  a  di  san  Pictro  *  a  Roma; 
Ed  a  sua  propor^ionc  cran  1'  altr'  ossa: 
SI  che  la  fipa,  ch'  era  pcrizomat 

Dal  mezzo  in  giu,  ne  mostrava  ben  tanto 
Di  sopra,  chc  di  giungere  alU  chioma 


*la  pina  di  san  Pictro:  This  ia  a  huge  fir-cone,  made  of 
bronze,  which  originally  (armed  the  summit  of  ihc  Molts 
Hadnana  iCastlc  ofSt.  Angelo).  In  the  time  of  Danle  it  was 
Etanding  under  a  baldauhino  in  the  oultir  court  of  Ihc  old 
Basilica  of  St.  I'eter'a,  and  is  said  to  have  been  lemovcd  Ihilhcr 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Pope  Sylvester.  When,  however,  the 
present  fabric  was  built,  the  Pina  was  transported  into  the 
garden  of  Ihe  Hdvedirc  or  Giardino  della  Pina,  which  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  museums  of  the  Vatican.  In  Lord  Vernon's 
Inftrno  (Vol.  lii,  lavola  51)  in  a  print  of  the  ancient  Basilica, 
the  Piiiii  is  shown  standing  under  its  canopy  in  front  of  the 
cathedral.  There  was  said  to  be  a  fountain  erected  there  by 
Pope  Dnmasus  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  and  some  say 
that  Ihe  lialduccliino,  with  its  porphyry  columns,  was  placed 
there  by  Pope  Symmachus  with  Ihe  Pina  under  it,  as  shown 
in  Ihe  print,  but,  according  In  others,  above  it,  Galileo  esti' 
mated  Ihe  height  of  the  Pina  at  5J  hraccia  (ells).  Philalethcs 
[John,  King  of  Saxony]  caused  it  to  be  very  accurately  mca- 
Bured,  and  found  it  lo  Be  ittfalmi,  which  is  equivalent  to  3^ 
brauia.  [The  fcrutriti  contained  3^11/wi].  Blanc  tSagf;io,  p.  294) 
considers  the  measuremenls  taken  by  the  King  ot  Saxony  to 
be  by  far  the  most  reliable,  and  he  compute.i  that  counting 
^^  the   head   as  one-ninth  of  the  human   body,  the  entire   giant 

^^m  would  be  ijopalmi  in  height,  i.e.  54  feet  of  Paris  measure.     Ten 

^^^^^  Patmi  would  be  cquivulcnt  to  six  feet  of  Paris.  Blanc  abservcu- 
^^^^H  that  Dante  has  given  three  modes  of  calcutatmg  the  height  of 
^^^^H  Nimrod:  ris.:  (a)  the  Pinn  ;  <b)  the  three  Friaons;  and  (c) 
^^^^H  the  30  full  p.ilms  as  the  distance  between  the  throat  and  the 
^^^^f  navel.  Blanc  thinks,  however,  that  the  f'iiia  is  the  only 
^^^^^   Btandard  on  which  we  can  rely, 

^^M  i ptriioma  :  This  word,  derived  from  the  Greek  mpiCwiia.  an 

^^M  apron,  must  have  been  taken  by  Dante  from  Grn.  iii,  7  (in  the 

^^^  Vulgalt):  "Cumquccognoiisscnlseessc  nudos.consuerunt  folia 

^^^^K  ftcCis,  et  feccrunt  sibi  perizomata."  Dr.  Moore  on  this  {Studies 
^^^^^f 'in  Dante,  i,  p.  77^  observes:  "Dante  certainly  did  not  know 
^^^^^^  enough  Greek  to  have  invented  this  word  for  himself  by  trant- 
^^t  litcralion,  and  he  probably  bad  no  notion  why  it  should  bear 

^^M  this  meaning."     He  meant  it  to  signify  the  rocks  thai  surround 

^^^  Bnd  covef  the  lower  part  of  the  Giants'  bodies.     In  the  Gen?- 
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Tre  Prison  *  s'  averian  dato  mal  vanto : 

Perocch' io  nc  vedea  Irenta  gran  palmi  65 

DhI  loco  in  giCi,  dov'  uomo  aHibbia  il  manto. 

His  face  appeared  to  me  as  long  and  as  large  as 
the  Pine  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  his  other 

bones  were  in  due  proportion  to  it,  so  that  the 
bank,  which  was  an  apron  from  his  middle  down- 
wards, showed  us  so  large  a  portion  of  it  (his  body) 
above,  that  three  Prisons  (standing  one  on  the 
top  of  the  other)  would  have  made  but  a  vain 
boast  to  reach  up  to  his  hair:  for  downward  from 
the  place  where  a  man  buckles  his  cloak  {i.e.  the 
neck),  I  could  see  of  him  thirty  full  palms  [i.e. 
more  than  eleven  ells  or  about  twenty-two  feet). 

According  to  Antonclli,  there  were  at  least  four 
different  species  ol piiliiit  in  Italian  measurements,  of 
which  the  largest  was  the  architectonic  palino  of 
0.5105  Florentine  braccia  or  ells. 

Let  us  then  imagine  the  height  of  the  Giant,  from 
head  to  foot,  as  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet — Casini  puts 
it  at  seventy  feet.  This  Giant  is  Nimrod,  who  now 
in  impotent  rage  blurts  out  a  confused  jargon  of 
gibberish,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  many  ex- 
planations attempted  by  Commentators  both  ancient 
and  modern,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intel- 
ligible sense.  As  mediaeval  belief  always  designated 
Nimrod  as  the  builder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Dante 
most  probably  wished  to  give  a  sample  of  the  inco- 

van  version  of  the  English  Bible  pcrizomata  is  translnled 
"breeches,"  from  which  that  version  came  Io  be  known  as  the 
"  Breeches  Bible." 

•  Tre  Prison  :  Two  episodes  related  in  the  first  chapter  and 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Thomas  Collcy  Curran's  novel  ]acqtitline 
p/  Holland  (Bent ley  1831)  remind  one  alike  of  the  dykes  of  the 
Flemings  between  Wisaant  and  Bruges,  mentioned  in  lit/,  xv, 
^-6,  and  the  gigantic  stature  of  the  Prisons  HJIudtd  to  here. 
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herent  utterances  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
accompanied  the  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

— "  Rafel  mai  *  amech  labi  alml," — 

Cominci6  a  gridar  la  fiera  bocca, 
Cui  non  si  convenian  p'lii  dolci  salmi. 

"  Rafcl  mai  amech  zabl  almi."  began  to  bellow 
forth  that  brutish  mouth,  to  which  sweeter  psalms 
were  unfitted. 

Virgil  silences  NJmrod  with  the  utmost  contempt,  J 
telling  him  to  blow  his  horn  if  he  wants  to  make  a  1 
noise.  ^_    _> 

E  il  Duca  mio  v^rlui ;— "  Aniraa  sciocca,  70 

Ticnti  col  corno,  e  con  quel  ti  disFoga, 
Quand'  ira  o  altra  passion  ti  tocca._^ 
Cfrcati  al  colln,  e  troveral  la  soga  t 
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*  Ra/el  mai,  ct  seq. ;  Benvenuto  says  :  "  Ad  cujua  intelligen- 
tiam  e^t  hie  notandum,  quod  ista  verba  non  sunt  significativa, 
et  pasito  quad  in  sv  aliquid  sJKnificarent,  sicut  aliqui  itilerpre- 
tari  conanlur,  adhuc  nihil  signilicarent  hie,  nisi  quod  pnnuntur 
ad  significandum  quod  idioma  istiusnon  erat  inleJligibile  aUcui, 
quia  propter  ejus  superbiam  facta  est  divisio  Ubiorum.  Et 
haec  est  intenlio  auloris  quam  cxpresse  ponit  in  lilera."  Blanc 
{Saggio,  p.  zc)7),  after  discussing  the  legion  of  intcrprelaliona, 
sums  up:  "But  just  on  account  of  this  disparity  we  feci  far 
more  disposed  to  afiree  with  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient 
Commentators,  that  in  this  sentence  there  are  not  to  be  found 
forms  of  any  true  human  lanRuage,  but  merely  a  jumble  of 
strange  harsh  sounds,  invented  by  caprice,  and  without  any 
signification  whatever.  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  11.  79-Ki,  where  Virgil  saya; — 

'  Lasciamlo  stare,  e  non  parliamo  a  veto  ; 
Che  coal  i  a  lui  ciascun  linguaggio, 
Come  il  suo  ad  altrui  ch'  a  nullo  i  nolo." 
If  Nimrod  (Blanc  concludes)  could  understand  no  language, 
and  if  his  own  was  not  intelligible  to  anyone,  the  best  thing 
wc  can  say  about  this  myaterioua  line  la  to  repeat  with  Virgil ; 
'  Lasciamlo  stare.'" 

f  soga :  Tommasfo  states  that  in  Tuscany  togatio  and 
sogalloh  mean  a  leathern  strap.  In  some  other  dialects  they 
mean  a  cord. 
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Che  il  tien  legato,  o  anima  confusa, 

E  vedi  lui  che  il  gran  pctlo  ti  doga." — * 


75 


And  towards  him  my  Leader :  "  Stupid  soul,  keep 
to  thy  horn,  and  with  that  give  thyself  vent,  when 
fury  or  other  passion  assails  thee.  Search  at  thy 
neck,  and  thou  wilt  find  the  strap  that  holds  it 
tied,  O  bemuddled  soul,  and  see  it  (the  horn)  which 
engirds  thy  huge  breast." 

.'  Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  Giants  are  represented 
by  Dante  as  undergoing  a  very  real  punishment  in 
-that  they  are  bound,  and  he  thinks  that  Virgil  is  here 
taunting  Nimrod  with  his  inability  to  do  any  physical 
mischief,  and  to  be  only  able  to  make  a  noise  by 
roaring  with  his  mouth  or  blowing  with  his  horn. 
He  also  taunts  him,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  with  the  confusion  in  himself  both 
^  of  mind  and  speech.  Benvenuto  sees  an  allegorical 
sense  also  in  the  resemblance  of  the  Giants  to  mighty 
princes ;  who,  while  seeming  to  have  more  freedom 
than  anyone  else,  and  to  wield  so  much  power  over 
others,  yet  are  impotent  slaves,  because  they  are 
bound  with  the  chain  of  their  sins.  It  was  for  this 
cause  that  Diogenes  the  cynic,  used  to  style  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  powerful  as  he  was,  the  slave  of  his 
slaves,  because  Alexander  was  under  the  dominion 
of  those  vices  which  Diogenes  himself  had  brought 

•  doga  :  From  the  verb  dogare,  which  is  derived  from  Joga 
(subsl.)  "the  stave  of  a  cask."  Tommasfo  points  out  that  In 
/«/.  xxviii,  2X,  the  body  of  Mahomet  is  likened  to  a  cask  that 
lacks  part  of  its  head.  In  the  prescnl  passage  the  horn  is  the 
daga,  that  is.  the  curved  object  that  bends  round  Nimrod  like  a 
curved  slave  on  a  cask.  In  Piirg.  xii,  104,  105,  Dante  himself 
uses  the  word  dnga  ;— 

"   .  .  .  Ic  BCalee  che  si  fkra  ad  etade 
Ch'  era  sicuro  il  quaderno  e  la  doga." 
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into  subjection  by  his  virtue.  Alexander,  who  con- 
quered so  many  thousands  of  men  in  one  battle,  was 
subdued  by  one  cup  of  wine  and  a  little  outburst  of 
rage. 

Virgil  now  names  Nimrod  to  Dante,  telling  him 
that  the  very  fact  of  his  gibbering  nonsense,  as  un- 
intelligible to  himself  as  it  is  to  others,  proclaims 
him  to  be  Nimrod. 

Poj  disse  a  me  : — "  Egli  stcsso  a'  accusa; 

Qucsli  i  Nembrotto,*  per  Id  cui  mal  coto  + 
Pure  un  linguaggia  nel  rrmndo  non  s'  usa. 

*  Qiiali  I  Ncmbri'tto :  Compare  Di  Vulg.  Eloq.  i,  cap.  7,  II.  24- 
33  :  "  Praesumpsil  erun  in  corde  auo  incurabilis  homo,  sub 
persuasionc  gijjantis  [i.r.  Nimrod],  arle  non  aolum  superare 
naluram,  sed  etiam  ipsum  naturantcm,  qui  Dcus  est ;  el  coepit 
aedificare  lurrim  in  Sennaar,  quae  postea  dictus  est  Babel,  hoc 
est  confusio,  per  quam  coelum  sperabat  ascendere :  intendena 
inaeius  non  acquare  aed  etiam  superare  factorem."  Dr.  Monre 
tSludifS  ill  Uiintt,  i,  p.  73)  observes  that  Dante  fines  beyond 
the  accourt  of  Nimrod  in  Scripture  {Gtn.  x.  9,  lo)  by  making 
him  1 1)  a  Riant,  {2)  the  deviser  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Hut  the 
same  points  are  quite  commonly  fojnd  both  m  patristic  and 
mediaeval  authorilies,  from  several  of  which  ihey  may  have 
found  their  way  to  Uante.  St.  Augustine  (Dc  Civ.  Dei.  x\i,  3) 
alters  the  \'iit(;a!c  "  robustus  venatnr  fiTiiin  Domino  "  into  "  Hie 
eratgrgas  vcnaior  ronfro  Diiminum,"  and  insists  (ch.  4)  on  the 
reading  contra,  declaring  that  the  rendering  ante  Di'miiiuin 
arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  Greek  word  •Vannw.  St. 
Augustine  adds  :  "  Etigebat  ergo  cum  3uis  popiilis  turrcm  con- 
Ira  Uominum  qua  est  impia  siRnificata  superbia."  "And  in 
Ihe  same  chapter:  '  L'nde  colligilur,  giganlt-m  ilium  Nebroth 
fuisse  illius  conditorcm  .  .  .  quamvis  perfccta  non  fuerit  usque 
in  tantum  modum  quantum  superba  conilabal  impielas.' "  Com- 
pare cuto  in  Ihc  text  of  Dante  with  this  word  cogxtabat.  flolh 
St.  Aufjusline  and  Dante  lay  stress  upon  the  superbia  of  Nimrod. 
Among  other  authors  likely  tn  have  been  familiar  to  Dante, 
Isidore,  Oroaius,  Hu);h  of  St.  Victor,  and  Brunetto  Lalini  re- 
cognise the  same  tradition  as  to  Nimrod. 

t  celo  =ptiisicro.  Nannucci  (MaiiiiaU,  vol.  i,  p.  74)  quotes  the 
following  from  the  Camoni  of  Guido  delle  Colonnc,  Ihc  well- 
known  author  of  the  UiUaria  Twjamt  (*,u.  :  270- 1284): — 
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Lasciamlo  stare  e  nan  parliamo  a  vote  : 

Ch&  cosi  i  a  lui  ciascun  linguaggio,*  80 

Come  il  suo  ad  allrul  ch'  a  nulla  h.  nolo." — 

Then  he  said  to  me :  "  He  utters  his  own  accusa- 
tion ;  he  is  Nimrod.  because  of  whose  evil  thought 
(it  is  that)  one  language  only  is  not  used  in  the 
world.  Let  us  leave  him  alone,  and  not  speak  in 
vain  {i.e.  waste  words  upon  him) :  for  such  to  him 
is  every  language,  as  is  to  others  his  (language), 
which  is  known  to  no  one." 

Division  III. — The  Poets  now  quit  Nimrod,  turn- 
ing away  as  usual  to  their  left,  and  walking  along 
the  circular  brink  of  the  Pit,  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow-shot,  find  Ephialtes,  a  giant  of  heathen  myth- 
ology, who  with  Briareus,  attempted  to  war  against 
Jupiter,  whereupon  the  god  destroyed  them  both  with 
his  thunderbolts. 

"  Ch'  ho  piii  durato — ch'  io  non  ho  possan/a, 
Per  voi,  Madonna,  a  cui  io  porto  lianza, 
Plu  chc  non  fa  Assasalno  in  sua  cuilalo, 
Che  si  lascia  morir  per  sua  credania." 
On  the  worda  in  suo  cuiliilo  Nannucci  has  the  following  note  ; 
"  In  auo  credere,  in  suo  pcnslero,  in  provcnzalc  tn  soy  ciiiiliid  ; 
e  [o  Spa^nuolo  ciiidadu.     Pal.  laL  cogiUire  gli  antichi  fnrmarono 
il  verbo  (aihin.  pcnsarc,  coiialo  o  cuitato,  in  proven/aJe  coitus." 
And  in  his  Analisi  Critica,  p   119,  note  3,  Nannucci,  comment- 
ing on  dviis  ciiidoi  from  an  old  Italian  writer,  Rays :  "  Cut.  ruif, 
cuida,  cuda.     Da  cut  h  il  cotu  di   Dante,  IhJ.   xxxi,  77,  che  ha 
suacilato  tanta  guerra  tra  1  commentatori.     Vedi  Ic  mle  Vcci  r 
locuiioni,  etc.,    e   le    mle   Oistrva:,iani   ioprn   la  parola    Cola." 
Compare  Pur.  iii,  25,  a6  : — 

"  '  Non  ti  maravigliar  perch'  10  sorrida,' 

Mi  disse.  'appresso  il  luo  pueril  coto.'" 
Benvenuto  explains  it  cvgitanien.  but  some  of  the  old  Commen- 
tators, such  as  Landino,  liuti,  Bargigi  and  Tasso  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  [he  Ilii'ina  Comriitilia  (ed.  Pietro  da  Tino,  Venice, 
1568),  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  calo,  read  volo. 

* eoii  i  a  lui  ciascun  lingimggiu  :  Scartazzini  shrewdly  asks  : 
"Why,  then,  did  Virgil  speak  to  Nimtod,  if  he  knew  thai  his 
words  would  not  be  understood  by  him  7  " 
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Facemmo  adunque  piCi  lunf^o  viaggio 

Volti  a  sinifiira  ;  ed  al  Irar  d'  un  balentro 
Trovammo  1'  allro  assai  piu  fiero  e  maggio.* 

A  cinger  lui.  qual  che  fosse  11  maestro  t  S5 

Non  so  io  dir,  ma  ei  tcnea  Kuccinto  | 
Dinan/i  1'  altro,  e  dictrq  11  braccio  destro 

D'  una  catena,  chc  il  tcneva  avvinlo  "'■•* 

Dal  collo  In  giQ,  si  che  In  sullo  scoperlo 
Si  ravvolgcva  infinn  al  giro  quinto.  90 

We  therefore  made  a  longer  journey  round,  turn- 
ing to  the  left  ;  and  at  a  cross-bow's  shot  (further 
on)  we  found  the  next  (Giant)  far  more  fierce  and 
huge.  Who  could  have  been  the  master-hand  for 
binding  him  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  he  had  his 
right  arm  close  pinioned  behind  him,  and  the  other 
(the  left)  in  front,  with  a  chain  which  held  him 
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•  maggiu :  For  the  use  of  this  now  nearly  obsolete  form  of 
maggio  for  nuiggiiirt,  compare  /"/.  vi,  4M  ;  Par.  xxvi,  29  ;  Par. 
Kiviii,  77;  Par.  xxxiU,  55.  L'  altro  [giganlA  assai  fiih  jierv  f 
"laggio  is  Ephiallcs,  snn  of  Neptune  add  Iphimedia.  Paget 
'I'oynbec  IJhiiiU  Dictionary,  s.v.  FialUj  says  the  only  place  in 
the  classical  writers  with  ivhom  Danle  was  acquainted,  where 
the  giant  Ephialtes  is  mentioned,  is  Virgil,  Ciilex,  line  2^. 

t  qiial  cUc  /usac  il  mantra  lum  m  io  dir  :  Compare  bif.  xv,  10- 
12,  where  Dante,  after  likening  the  hardened  banks  of  the 
Phtegcthon  to  dikes  in  HiiUand,  cr  flood'banks  m  the  Chia' 
rcntana,  says : — 

"  A  tale  imagine  eran  fatll  quelll 

Tulto  che  ne  si  aici  n£  si  grossi 
Quil  che  si  fosse,  Io  maestro  ftlli." 

X  ei  ttnra  siiiciiilo,  et  scq.  :  All  the  Commentators  that  I  have 
seen,  lake  the  second  clause  first,  and  construct  the  sentence 
in  the  following  order:  li  tcnea  diciro  it  brncciv  dcsiro  siiccinto 
d'  una  calina,  c  V  altro  iliiianii.  Di  bienn  notices  ihat  similar 
Iransmutallons  are  Io  be  found  in  the  Dicameron  of  Boccaccio. 
And  let  me  here  observe  that  the  Jhramerun  is  full  of  Idiomatic 
expressions  thai  are  also  found  in  the  Divina  C>>inmct!i-3.  Buti 
remarks  on  the  present  passage  ;  ''  Queato  finge  1'  autore,  per 
dare  ad  inltndcre  che  1'  opere  spirituali,  diritte  c  buone  ehbe 
di  rietro,  cioe  le  pospose  ;  e  le  sinistre  cio4  le  ree  corporali, 
ebbe  d'  inanzi  che  le  elessc  e  Heguitolle," 
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shackled  froni  the  neck  downwards,  so  thai  on  the 
part  (of  his  bod}')  that  was  visible  (above  the  bank) 
it  wound  round  as  many  as  five  coils  {lit.  to  the 
fifth  turn). 

Benvenuto  says  that  Dante  wishes  to  express  his 
admiration  at  the  effective  way  in  which  Ephialtes  is 
bound,  and  it  is  as  if  he  said  :  "  Whoever  it  was  that 
bound  him  must  have  been  a  master-hand  at  the 
work,  by  which  he  means  the  Unknown  God,  the 
Incomprehensihie  Artificer."  Benvenuto  further  re- 
marks that  while  Dante  has  represented  Nimrod  as 
bound  only  with  a  cord,  he  has  to  Ephialtes,  who 
was  so  much  bigfjer  and  fiercer,  given  a  chain,  to 
restrain  his  greater  fury  with  greater  and  stronger 
bonds.  The  chain  passed  five  times  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  Ephialtes,  which  was  visible  above 
the  brink  of  the  Pit.  Ingenious  was  the  method  of 
tying  one  hand  behind  him  and  one  in  front,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  strength  he  could  have  put 
forth,  had  he  been  able  to  bring  both  hands  together, 
Virgil  now  names  Ephialtes  to  Dante,  and  tells 
him  for  what  sin  of  presumption  he  is  punished. 
— "  Questo  superbo  •  voir  esser  espcrlo 

Di  sua  poten/a  contra  il  sommo  Giove," — t         "^ 
Dissc  il  mio  Duca,-~"ond'  egli  ha  colal  merlo. 

*Qiiesti>  supirbo:  Iphimedia,  the  wife  of  the  giant  Aloeus, 
was  said  to  have  had  two  sons.  Ephialtes  and  Olus,  of  whom 
Neptune  was  the  real  father.  Thcae  two  brothers,  according 
to  MylholoKV,  Ercw  nine  inches  everj-  month.  Thty  were 
linown  as  [he  Aloidae,  and  by  that  name  arc  mentioned  by 
Virgil,  .■'En.   vi,  582-584: — 

"  Hie  et  Aloidas  geminos,  immania  vidi 
Corpora  :  qui  jnanibus  magnum  rescitidere  ciwlum 
Aggressi,  superisquc  Jovem  detrudere  rcgnis." 

t  il  sommo  Ciovc ;  This  may  cither  mean  the  true  God,  or 
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Fialle  ha  nome  ;  e'  fecc  le  gran  prove, 

Quando  i  gigiinti  ffr  paura  ai  Dei :  95 

Le  braccia  ch'  ci  menci  Riammai  non  move." — * 


the  heathen  god  Jupiter.     In  the  former  sense  Dante  uses  it 
in  Pu'i^.  vi,  iifl-iig:  — 

"  E  se  licito  m'  i,  o  sommo  Giovc, 

Che  fosli  in  terra  per  noi  eroclfisso,"  etc. 
"  Non  men  della  sanla  Bibbia,  la  mitolagia  pagana  caccia 
nell'  inferno  quegli  smisurati  figli  della  Terra,  chf  cbbero  la 
lemerar  a  idea  di  dar  la  Kcaiala  r1  Cli'ln.  .  .  .  0;;nuno  Intende 
cume  qui  impnrti  soprallutto  spiegare  e  illustrare  il  concetto 
etico  e  mitologico  di  Dante,  che  contondeva  i  Tilaiii  col  Gigant't, 
e  non  insistcresu  distinzioni  cd  interpretazioni  cst'aneea  quella 
concczione."  (Scherillo,  op.  dt.).  Professor  Scherilio  ib  pro- 
bably here  quoting  from  haiah  x'tv,  i|-[5  (Vulgate) ;  "  Infernus 
subtcr  cnnturbatus  est  in  occursum  adventus  lui;  suscitavit 
tibi  siganles." 

Scarta/zini  points  out  that  the  Giants  in  the  Biblical  mylh- 
olof^y  wished  to  build  a  lower,  the  summit  of  which  should 
reach  to  heaven  ;  and  the  Giants  of  Pagan  mythology  tried  lo 
pile  mountains  one  on  the  lop  of  another  till  they  should  reach 
Olympus.     Danle  perchance  only  saw  in  the  two  fables  the 
tradition  of  the  same  fact.     See  Virg.  i  Gtorg.  281-283  ■ — 
"Ter  sunt  conaii  iinponere  Pelio  Ossam 
Scilicet,  alque  Ossae  frondosum  involvcre  Olvmpum  : 
Ter  pater  eistructos  disjecit  fulmine  monies.'' 
And  Hor.  iii,  Carm.  iv,  49-52  ;^ 

"  Magnum  ilia  Icrrorcm  Intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus,  horrida  bracbias, 
Frairesque  lendentes  opacn 

Pelion  imposuisse  Ulympo." 
The  battle  of  Phlegra,  in  which  Jupiter  destroyed  the  Giants 
with  his  thunderbolts,  is  mentioned  by  the  arrogant  Capaneus 
in  inj.  xiv,  51-60  ; — 

"  Qual  io  tui  vivo,  tal  son  morto. 
Se  OiDve  slanchi  il  Nuo  fabbro,  da  cui 
Cruccialo  prese  la  folgore  acuta 
Onde  1'  ultimo  dl  percosso  fui  ; 
O  s'  egli  stanchi  gli  allri  a  muta  a  muta 
In  Mongibcllo  alia  fucina  negra, 
Chiamando  :  '  Euan  Vulcano,  aiuta  aiuta," 
51  com'  ei  fece  alia  pugna  di  Flegra, 
E  me  saetli  con  tutta  sua  forza, 
Non  ne  polrebbe  aver  vendetta  allegra." 
*  Lt  braccia  ck'  ei  menu  giammai  non  move  :  On  this  line   Di 
II.  MM  2 
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"  This  presumptuous  one  wished  to  make  trial  ol 
his  power  against  mighty  Jove,"  said  my  Leader, 
"  wherefore  he  has  such  requital.  Cphialtes  is  his 
name;  he  made  his  greal  efforts  when  the  giants 
caused  terror  to  the  gods  :  the  arms  that  he  (then) 
swayed  nevermore  will  he  move," 

Dante  remembering  that  Briareus — a  far  more 
terrible  giant  than  Ephialtes  in  that  he  had  a 
hundred  hands,  and  fifty  beads  with  ilaming  mouths 
— ^took  part  with  Ephialtes  at  the  battle  of  Phlegra 
(see  Virg.  j^«,  x,  565-568),  expresses  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  Briareus,  Virgil  tells  him  that  that 
giant  stands  bound  at  too  great  a  distance  for  them 
to  go  near  him,  and  besides,  except  that  his  mien 
is  more  ferocious,  he  closely  resembles  Ephialtes. 
They  will  pre-icntly  see  Anlicus,  nearer  at  hand, 
and  he,  b;ing  unbound,  will  lower  them  down  lu  the 
bottom  of  the  Pit. 

Ed  in  a  lui  :— "  S'  esser  puote,  io  vorrci 
Cheddlo  ismisuralii  BrJarco* 
Eaperien/a  avesaer  gli  occhi  miei." — 


Siena  observes  nf  Ephialtes :  ''  His  combats  are  at  an  fnd  for 
ever  :  the  strength  that  he  abused  in  his  Irfe-lime  is  cjuellcd  Io 
all  eltrnity;  if  in  life  he  moved  and  agitated  his  arms  Io  Ihe 
destrui:tJon  of  others,  they  are  now  bound  eternally."  Com- 
pare Psalm  xwiii,  +;  "Give  them  after  the  work  of  iheir 
hands;  and  lender  to  Ihcm  their  desert,"  A(;ain  Pmlm  uliv, 
j  :  "  Tor  they  go!  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  sworil, 
ncilher  did  their  own  arm  save  ihcm." 
* ismisiiratii  Briarca :  Lompare  Virg.  -fin.  vi,  285-187; — 

■'  Multaque  praetcrea  variarum  monstra  ferarum, 
Centauri  in  foribus  slabulant.  Scyllaequc  biformcs, 
Et  cenlumfieminUB  Briareus." 
Also  Staiius,  Thtb.  ii,  596:— 

"Armatum  immensus  Briareus  stctit  acthera  contra." 
And  Tasso.  Qcr.  l,ib.  xviii,  ui,  35  and  36 :— 
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Ond'  ei  riaposc :—"  Tu  vcdrai  Antco  loo 

Presso  di  qui,  chc  parla.  cd  h  diaciolto,* 

Che  ne  pcrri  ncl  londo  d'  ogni  rcn. 
Quel  chc  tu  vuoi  veder  piCi  li  e  tnoltn, 

Ed  i  legato  e  futio  come  questo, 

Salvo  che  pifi  feroce  par  ncl  vollo." —  105 

And  I  to  him:  "  If  it  were  possible  I  would  thai 
mine  eyes  might  have  experience  of  the  immeasur- 
able Uriareus."  Whereupon  he  answered  .-  "Hard 
by  here  thou  shall  see  Antxus.  who  speaks  (in- 
telligibly), and  is  unfettered,  who  will  set  us  down 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  all  guilt  (i.e.  in  the  Pit). 
He  whom  thou  wishest  to  see  (Briareus)  is  much 
further  on,  and  is  fettered  as  well  as  formed  like 
this  one,  save  that  in  countenance  he  appears 
more  ferocious." 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  lo  understand  this  fiction    ' 

I 

we  should  recollect  that  Danlc  feiyned  to  have  come    I 
across  one  of  the  Centaurs,  Chiron,  who  was  Ilss  evil    I 
than  the  others;  so  now  he  lets  his  readers  suppose 
that  among  the  Giants  he   has  found  one  of  a  less  , 

"Crcbbe  in  Bigante  altissimo,  e  si  fco 
Con  cento  armate  braccia  Briareo. 
Cinquanla  spade  impugna,  c  con  cinquanta 
Scudi  risuona,  e  minacciando  freme." 
This  passage  in  Tatiso  seems  lo  be  burrowed  from  Virgil,  .£11. 

"  M^i:oi\  qualis,  centum  cui  brachia  dicunt 
Centenasque  manus,  quinquaginta  oribus  ignem 
Pectoribusque  arsisse,  Jovis  cum  fulmina  contra 
Tot  paribus  slreperct  clypeis.  tot  stringuret  erhes." 
*  parla,  cd  i  diicioUn  :  The  condition  of  AntKus,  who  speaks 
articulately  and   intelligibly,  is  in   direct   contrast   to  that  of 
Nimrod,  who  is  closely  pinioned,  does  not  speut,  but  blows  his 
noisy  horn  and  blurts  out  inarticulate  and  brutish  sounds  devoid 
of  sense.     Di  Siena  observes  that  as  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  one  to  set  the  Fuels  down  on  Ihc  frozen  surface 
oi  Cocytus,  Dunte  has  represented  one  of  Ibe  Giants  unbound 
for  that  purpose. 
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malevolent  disposition  tlian  the  othei*s,  namely, 
Antsiis.  whose  sins  he  pictures  to  have  been  less 
against  God  than  against  man,  and  he  therefore 
represents  him  as  unbound. 

Ephialtes  has  heard  Virgil's  words,  and  gives  way 
to  a  frenzy  of  brutal  rage, 

Nofi  fu  tremolo  jjii  tanto  rubesto* 

Che  scotesae  una  torre  cos!  (orte 

Come  Fialtc  a  scotcrsi  la  prt^uto. 

Allor  tcniett'  io  pifi  ehc  mai  la  mortc, 

"^  E  non  v*  era  mestier  piu  che  la  dotta,+  '  i 

S'  io  non  avessi  viste  le  ritortcj 

Never  was  earthquake  so  tremendous  that  it  could 
rock  a  lower  as  violently,  as  Ephialtes  was  quick 
at  shaking  himself  (i.e.  strufjghng  to  be  free). 
Then  feared  I  death  more  than  ever,  and  for  it 
(my  death)  nothing  beyond  my  terror  was  needed, 
had  I  not  seen  his  bonds. 


*rubnto:  Compare  Purg.  v.,  1^4,  115,  where  the  impetuous 

stream  of  the  Archiano  is  described  as  ruhnio:— 

"Lo  corpo  mio  gelato  in  suHa  foce 

Trovo  r  Archian  rubesto." 

\ dolta  :   Benvenuto  aays  of  1/0//11  .•  "ideal  timor;  nam  dotare 

est  timere,"     The  VocalioUiriu  dctla  Cruua  says  it  is  the  same 

as  Che  Latin  limur,  mdus,  suipicio,  and  comes  from   iti/ltarf,  to 

fear,   lo   dnubt.     Scartaziiini   derives   it    from   the    Frovenfal 

doplar  (Lai.   dub'itarc).      The    eurly   writers   used   dMarc    for 

dubilate,  dollaii^    for  dubilanza,  etc.    Compare    Vita   Ntivva, 

3  vii.  Sonnet  ii,  II.  30-3J:  — 

"Ora  ha  perduta  lutta  mia  baldanza, 
Che  si  movea  d'  amoroso  lesoro; 
Ond'  10  pover  dimoro 
In  guisa,  ehe  di  dir  mi  vjcn  dotlan/a." 
And  Dante,  Ca'uoHitrc,  ^  iv,  Son.  41  :^ 

"Ditemel,  a'  a  voi  piace,  in  cortesia: 
Ch'  i'  ho  doltanza  che  la  Donna  mia 
Non  VI  facLJa  tornar  cos!  dogliose." 
Iritorli:  A   full   note   an   ihis   word   will   be   found    in    Inf. 
xijt,  27. 
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Division  IV. — The  Poets  now  move  onwards  until 
they  reach  the  spot  where  they  lind  Antteus  standing, 
but  not  bound  hke  the  other  Giants.  Benvenuto, 
commenting  on  the  text,  which  states  the  height  of 
Anta;Uii  from  his  throat  to  his  waist  to  have  been 
five  ells  [alU] — the  ell  being  "  a  kind  of  cloth  measure 
in  Flanders  like  the  catina  at  Florence — remarks  that 
many  have  denied  that  any  man  can  exceed  seven  leet 
in  height,  but  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was 
notorious  that  there  were  two  men  who  were  twelve 
feet  high:  and  it  is  also  said  of  St.  Christopher  that  his 
height  was  twelve  feet  (canna).  St.  Augustine,  too,  in 
his  work  Dc  Civiiaie  Dei  declares  that  he  had  seen  in 
that  very  country  (near  Zama  in  Africa)  where  Anta;us 
reigned,  the  tooth  of  a  single  giant  from  which  one 
hundred  teeth  of  ordinary  size  might  have  been  made. 
Noi  procedcmmo  piii  avanti  allolta, 

E  vcnimmo  ad  Anleo,*  che  hen  einqu'  alle  t 

*  AtiUo  :  Antaeus,  said  to  have  been  a  giant  of  sixty  feet  in 
height,  was  the  son  t>\  Neplune  and  Terra.  He  lived  m  a  cave 
in  the  valley  of  Bagrada  near  ifoma,  whvrc  he  fed  upon  lion's 
flesh,  and  by  sleeping  upon  the  bare  earth  ever  had  his  Hesh 
renewed  by  Terra,  his  mother.  In  his  combat  with  Hercules, 
(he  lalter,  by  holding  him  off  the  ground,  caused  his  strength 
to  wane,  and  so  conquered  and  killed  him.  The  place  where 
he  dwell  is  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Phan.  iv,  587-588  ; — 

"  qua  se 
Bagrada  lenlus  agit  siccae  sulcator  arenac." 

Of  his  strength,  Lucan  {ibid.  598-605J  sayB  :— 

t"  Hoc  quoque  lam  vaslas  cumulavit  munere  vires 
Terra  sui  fnelus,  quod,  cum  letigere  parenlem,    . 
Jam  dcfecta  vigcnt,  renovato  roborc,  membra. 
Haec  illi  spclunca  domus:  laluisse  sub  alta 
Kupe  fcrunt,  epulas  raptos  habuisse  U'ones. 
Ad  somnos  non  lerga  ferae  pracbere  cubilc 
Assuerunt,  non  ailva  torum ;  vircsque  resumit 
In  nuda  tellure  jacens." 
i  alU:  "Alia  i  nome  di  misura  Inglcse  di  due  braccift  alia 
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Scnza  la  testa   uscia  fuor  della  grolla.* 

Wc  then  pursued  our  way  further  on,  and  came  to 
Antsus.  who  besides  his  head,  stood  out  a  good 

five  ells  above  the  rocky  edye. 

Virgil  now  addresses  Anlarus,  asking  him  In  lift 
him  and  Dante  down  on  to  the  frozen  surface  of 
Cocytus  at  the  bottom  of  the  Fit;  but  first,  by  way 
of  propitiating  him,  he  reminds  him  of  his  former 
prowess  in  slaying  lions  in  the  valley  of  Bagrada, 
where  in  after  ages  Scipio  Africanus  won  his  great 

liorcntina."  (Landino).  "Alia  est  genus  tncnsurae  panni  in 
Flaodria,  aicut  canna  Florenliae."  Benvenuto).  "AiU  cor- 
rispondc  a  due  braccia:  il  braccio  i:  Ire  palmi  ;  dunquc  Irenta 
palini  come  dissi  piii  sopra  [—  cinqu'  alle].  La  favola  gii  di 
braccia  quaranla."  \T'immas?o).  Di  Siena  says  that  accnrding 
to  the  computalLonK  of  the  learned  Padre  Anloncllii  the  Alia, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aunc  of  Paris,  is  of 
Florentine  braccia  2.063.  Therefore  jo/tii/mi,  according  even 
to  the  smalltst  measure,  would  be  more  than  eleven  braicia  ; 
five  alU  would  Kcarccly  be  ten  br/uciu  ;  therefore  Nimrod  was 
bigger  than  Anlasus.  BeKides,  one  Alln  is  equivalent  to  2.o6j 
Florentine  braicia  :  and  as  the  pulino  iirrliilcllimUu,  which  was 
the  largest,  was  equivalent  to  0.5:04  of  a  bnicciu,  ergo,  a  hrsiccio 
must  be  less  than  two  />u/nii  .•  and  hraaia  10.315  would  give 
little  more  than  twenty /m/hh  as  the  stature  of  Antius.  Di 
Siena  thinks  that  Tommasio  has  computed  the  height  of 
Antxus  higher  than  Dante  himself  intended.  And  althuugh 
mythology  stales  the  height  of  Antaius  as  having  been  forty 
braccia.  I)i  Siena  feels  sure  he  is  right,  according  to  Dante's 
conception,  in  computing  it  at  less,  and  that  wc  must  take  him 
to  have  been  shorter  than  Nimrnd. 

*groUa :  Casini  explains  ^rolta  in  this  passage  as  "  In  roccia 
che  forma  1'  argine  tra  I'  otlavo  c  il  nono  cerchio,"  as  in  Inf. 
xxi,  no:— 

"  Andatavenc  su  per  qutsta  grolla," 
where  grt'lla  means  "  embankment,  rampart." 

Set  my  note  on   fiirg,  i,  48,  in  Rciiiliiigs  on  the  Piirgiilnrio, 

Second   Edition,  1S97.  vol.  i,  p.   17.     Sec  also  Scrravalle,  who 

gives  his  readers  their  (iption  of  "  bank  "  or  "  pit ": — 

"qui  .  .  .  exibat  extra  gruptam,  idest 

ripam,  vel  pulheum." 
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victory  over  Hannibal  at  Zama.     Henvcnuto  narrates 
this  campaign  at  immense  length. 

— "O  tu,  che  nclla  fartunata  valle*  ]  15 

Che  iece  Scipion  di  gloria  creda.f 
Quando  Annibiil  co'  suoi  diede  le  spalle, 
)j>-^  Vecasli  gi^  mille  Icon  per  preda, 

E  chc,  sc  fosxi  statn  all'  alia  gucrra 
Dc'  [uoi  fratclli,  ancor  par  ch'  e'  si  creila4       120 
Che  avrt-bbcr  vinto  i  figli  della  lerra;  .  ,     . 

Mcttine  giil  (e  non  ten  venga  schifoj        Ui  ' 
Dove  Cocito  la  frcddurag  serra.       .l\.it-.  : 

*/nrlunatu  vallc :  See  In/.  »xviii,  8,  note  on  Jartunata  terra  di 
Fugliii,  where  fortiinata  is,  as  in  Ihc  present  passage,  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  '■  fateful."  Dr.  Moore  (Stadia  i»  Duiitt,  1,  p. 
233)  says  It  is  clearly  seen  thai  Lucan  is  Dante's  ehief  source 
of  information  for  Ihe  story  o(  Anla^us,  which  was  a  favourite 
iTie  wilh  Dante.  In  II,  115-118  he  describes  the  home  of 
Antieus  as  being  in  the  valley  whert  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal. 
I.ucan  without  mentioning  this  buttle  sajs  [Phars.  iv,  jqo',  that 
Curio  placed  his  camp  at  Bigrada  :  — 

"  Aniaei  quae  rcgna  vocat  nun  vana  vetustas," 
and  thence  goes  off  to  a  description  of  Antieus  and  his  fabulous 
histnrj'.     Bagrada  was  the  site  of  the  victory  referred  to  by 
Dante,  and  he  has  substituted  for  Ihe  name  of  the  place  the 
greal  event  which  made  it  celebrated. 

itrcda:  Some  texts  have  rfL/u.  AicoidinKt"  Di  Siena  the 
word  is  of  common  gender,  used  by  Danic  as  he  used  Dura  for 
ducc.  We  also  meet  amonn  Ihc  older  writers  with  such  forms 
as  sila  fnr  icU  (thirst);  nubu  for  nube ;  and  /rudii  for  frvde. 
Nannucci  \T/orica  dci  Nomi,  etc,  p.  12)  remnrks  thai  in 
Tuscany  Ihc  peasants  use  roilii  to  aigniiy  Ihe  mule  offspring 
of  their  beasts,  Di  Siena  stiitcs  that  in  the  dialed  ol  Brescia, 
Ris  signifies  a  ntw-burn  babe;  RAis,  a  little  boy  ;  and  Eres,  a 
male  child.  Compare  G.  Villani,  iv,  cap.  ai.  where  it  is  said 
of  the  Countess  Matclda  of  Canossa  :  "ecUa  rimasc  ereda,  si 
diliberij  di  maritare," 

]  ancor  par  cli'  t'  si  trtJa  :  Dante  does  not  say  sicreda,  but  far 
ihe  ii  cnda.  and  almost  hcsilales  before  asserting  that  there 
could  be  any  one  who  would  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
Giants  beinj;  victorious  in  warring  against  Heaven. 

^Jreddura  :  The  early  writers  used /rctfi/uru  for/m/iJii ;  cahre 
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Han  ci  far  ire  a  Tizio  nJ  a  Tifo  :  * 

Questi  ptio  dar  di  quel  che  qui  si  brama:  .         135 
Pcro  ti  china,  e  non  torcer  io  gtifo.t       '  '\- 

Ancor  ti  pu6  ncJ  mondo  render  fama; 

Ch'  ei  vivc,  e  lunga  vita  ancor  aspctla, 

Se  innnnzi  tempo  grazia  a  s^  no!  chiaina." — J 

"  O  thou  who  in  the  fateful  valley(of  the  Bagrada) 
^which  made  Scipio  heir  of  glory  when  Hannibal 
with  his  (hosts)  took  to  flight — didst  once  bring  a 


for  caldo ;  and  gelura  for  gelo.     In  Guido  delle  Colonne  {Can- 
iowi)  wc  find  :^ 

"  Amor  nan  cura — di  far  suoi  dannaggi, 
Che  11  toraggi — melte  in  tal  calura, 
Che  non  pon  rifreddar  giii  per  freddura," 
*Tmo.  .  .  Tifo:  Compare  Lucan,  Phan.  iv,  595-597: — 
"Nee  tarn  justa  fuil  terrarum  gloria  Typhon, 
Aut  TityoB  Briareusque  lerox  ;  cocloque  pepercit, 
Quod  non  Phlcgraeis  Antacum  sustulit  arvis." 
"Un    aitro   dei   giganti    dell'  inferno   pagano   i  Ti^io,   lungo 
disteso   sur   una   NUperticie   di   ben    novejugeri."     (Scherillo, 
op.  ciL).     Compare   Homer,  Odyu.  ii  (A),  576,  577:  — 
"  irai  tiTvhy  tlior,  rniiji;  JfiiiiuSios  Sioc. 
Kiifitirov  if  BcnrfJoi.  o  3'  in'  inia  mini  nAtBpa." 
i  non  lorcer  h  gri/o  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  non  far  to 
sdtgHOSO.     In  the  Ttsortlto  of  Brunetto  Latini  we  find : — 
"O  a'  hai  tcnuto  a  schlfo 
La  genie,  o  torto  '1  grifo 
Per  tua  gran  materia." 
Scartazzini  thinks  that  Antieua  really  had  turned  up  his  nose 
on  hearing  Virgil's  request,  whereupon  Virgil  upbraids  him  for 
his  arrogance,  and  repeats  at  greater  length  that  Danl!  being 
alive,  can  really  cxiol  his  fame  in  the  world. 

\innaiiii  ttmpo  grazia  a  si  not  chiama  :  Di  Siena  remarks 
that  God  vouchsalcs  a  real  act  of  grace  when  he  calls  men 
away  from  the  miseries  of  this  world.  Nothing  demonalratea 
the  sublimity  of  the  Dantesque  verses  more  than  (he  fact  that 
Ihey  are  so  frequently  derived  both  from  Biblical  conceptions 
and  from  the  perfect  Christianity  that  inspired  the  Poet.  No 
atheist  or  pagan  would  have  written  a  verse  of  such  worth, 
nor  do  Ihey  understand  Uante  who  think  him  a  poet  of  faahion 
Inn  potla  di  moda). 
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thousand  lions  for  thy  spoil,  and  who,  ifthou  hadst 
been  in  the  mighty  war  of  thy  brethren  (against 
Jove),  it  seems  still  to  be  believed  that  the  Sons  of 
Earth  {i.e.  liie  Giants)  must  have  conquered  :  set 
us  down  below — nor  be  disdainful  of  doing  so — 
where  ihe  cold  freezes  Cotrytus.  Do  not  make  us 
go  to  Tityos  nor  to  Typhon  :  this  man  can  give  of 
that  which  is  lonyed  for  here  [i.e.  mention  in  the 
world) :  stoop  then,  and  curl  not  thy  lip  (in  dis- 
dain). He  (Dante)  can  yet  restore  fame  to  thee 
in  the  world  ;  for  he  is  alive  and  still  expects  long 
life,  unless  Grace  summon  him  to  itself  before  his 
time." 

Benvenuto  here  remarks  that  although  Dante  re- 
presents Virgil  as  saying  this  about  ihc  duration  of 
his  life  in  the  year  1300,  ihe  supposed  year  of  hia 
vision,  yet  when  Dante  wrote  his  poem,  several  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  epoch. 

Virgil's  flattering  words  about  the  valour  and 
strengtnof  Ant  ECUS,  and  his  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
bably different  fesult  had  he  been  present  in  the 
combat  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter,  are  not  with- 
out their  intended  effect,  and  he  at  once  complies 
with  the  request,  taking  up  the  two  Poets  on  his  im- 
mense hands.  Benvenuto  observes  that  he  showed 
himself  much  more  tractable  than  Charon,  Phlegyas^ 
Nessus  or  Geryon  had  done,  when  requested  to  trans- 
port the  Poels  from  one  Circle  to  another, 

Cosi  dissc  il  Maestro  :  e  quegll  In  fretta  130 

Le  man  distese,  e  prese  11  Uuca  mro, 
Ond'  Ercolc  sentl  *  gi^  grandc  stretta. 

*  0»iif  Ercale  senll,  et  seq. :  Compare  Lucan,  Pkan.  iv,  617  tt 
seq.,  and  especially  I.  633  : — 

"Conslitit  Alcides  stupefaclus  rofaore  lanto." 
Some  Commentatora  seem  lo  have  felt  an  absurd  reluctance  to 
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Virgilio,  quando  prendor  si  sentio, 

Disse  a  mc : — "  Falli  in  qua,  si  ch'  io  ti  pretida: " — 
Poi  fcce  si,  che  un  fascio  er'  cgli  ed  io.         ■  -     l  j5 

Thus  spake  the  Master  :  and  he  (Antieus)  in  haste 
stretched  out  the  hands,  of  which  in  olden  time 
Hercules  felt  the  miyhly  clutch,  and  took  up  my 
Leader.  Virgil,  when  he  felt  himself  grasped,  safd 
to  me;  "Come  thou  this  way,  that  I  may  lake 
thee."  Then  he  so  acted,  that  he  and  1  were  one 
bundle  (i.f.  clasped  together). 

Virgil  has  embraced  Dante  in  his  arms,  pressing 
him  to  his  breast,  being  probably  afraid  that  the 
grasp  of  the  Giant,  however  kindly  in  intention,  may 
be  too  potent  for  the  perishable  frame  of  his  beloved 
companion. 

Antzeus,  having  taken  up  the  Poets  in  his  hands, 
now  bows  his  immense  body,  and  as  Dante  looks  up 
at  the  huge  monster  bending  over  him,  he  is  re- 
minded of  a  phenomenon  that  may  not  infrequently 

follaw  the  reading  ond'  ErcoU  s^tili,  which  is  however  supported 
on  overwhelming  authorit}-,  because  Mythology  slates  Ihat  it 
was  Hercules  who  mastered  AntiCUs ;  consequently  it  was 
Animus  who  had  painful  experience  of  llie  grip  of  Hercules, 
and  not  as  it  is  put  in  the  [cxt.  They  have  attempted  various 
alternative  readings,  of  which  the  favourite  one  appears  to 
be:- 

"Ond'  ei  d'  Ercole  sent!  grande  Btrelta." 
Bill  as  Blanc  (Saggia,  p.  2gij)  observes,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
thai  our  business  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to  what  Dante  has 
■written,  and  Iry  to  understand  it.  but  never  to  have  the  pre- 
tension Io  imagine  that  we  can  improve  upon  il.  Might  wp 
not  lake  the  text  as  it  stands,  as  meaning  thai  before  Her- 
cules succeeded  in  slaying  Antxus  he  gained  a  severe 
experience  of  the  tenacity  of  his  grasp  ?  Any  victor,  alter  a 
contest  with  "  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel."  would  be  likely 
to  fetl  unpleasant  effects  of  his  conquered  adversary's  prowess. 
Wellington  overcame  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  but  he  would 
have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  he  had  felt  Napoleon's  "mighty 
dutch."     He  used  to  aay  ;  "  It  was  a  battle  of  giants  I  " 
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be  seen  by  any  person  who  has  been  either  at  Bologna 
or  Pisa.  For  if  one  stands  under  one  of  the  leaning 
towers  with  its  inclined  side  towering  above  one, 
should  a  cloud  pass  over  the  summit  going  the 
opposite  way,  the  tower  seems  to  totter,  as  though 
about  to  fall." 

Qua!  pare  a  riguardar  la  Cariaenda  t 

Sntto  il  chitiato,  quando  un  nuvnl  vada 
Sopr'  essasi,  che  ella  inconiro  penda  ; 


*An  instance  of  this  phenomenon  occurred  to  the  present 
writer,  when  in  June  1889  he  attended  ihe  Oclocentcnary 
Celebration  of  the  University  of  Bologna  as  one  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  University  of  Oxford.  During  the  procession 
through  the  streets  of  Bologna  of  the  representatives  of  the 
different  Universities  of  the  World,  a  pause  occurred  just  when 
the  Oxford  Delegates  were  under  the  inclined  side  of  the 
Tower  of  Carlscnda.  The  sky  was  one  uniform  expanse  of 
blue,  and  not  a  cloud  was  visible.  While  the  writer  was  de- 
scribing to  his  companion,  Prolessor  Erskine  Holland,  the 
simile  mentioned  by  Dante  in  this  Canto,  the  phenomenon 
actually  occurred.  A  white  cloud  came  up  behind  the  pro- 
cession, and  p.isscd  exactly  as  described  h3*  Dante.  The  lofty 
tower  appeared  about  to  fall  upon  those  beneath,  Benvenuto 
states  as  a  fact  that  Dante  had  witnessed  the  occurrence  when 
as  a  young  man  he  was  a  student  at  Bologna. 

t  111  Cariseiidii  :  Landinn  says  of  it  :  "  E  una  torre  in  Bologna 
grossa  e  nan  mollo  alta  ;  ma  molto  piegala,  cn.sl  delta  dalla 
fami,^lia  dei  Carisendi,  ed  ^  presso  alia  torre  degli  Asinelli." 
Tommastl'o  says  of  the  optical  illusion  referred  to,  that  it  had 
been  observed  and  related  to  himself  by  some  one  who  had 
never  read  Danle.  Lord  Vernon  iDinlc  Inferno,  fol.  vol.  iii, 
tavola  xcviii)  remarks  that  according  to  the  History  of  Bologna 
by  Gherardacci,  the  Torre  degli  Asinelli,  the  highest  in  all 
Italy,  was  erected  by  Ghcrardo  degli  Asinelli;  and  that  in 
itotj  Filippo  and  Od'do  dei  Cansendi  or  Garisendi  on  their 
return  from  the  Crusades,  erected  alongside  of  it  the  Torre 
della  Carisenda.  In  the  time  of  Dante  it  was  much  more 
lofty  than  it  is  now,  but  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  death 
of  Dante  (ij55J  it  was  in.  part  demolished  by  order  of  the 
tyrant  Giovanni  Visconti  d,i  Oleggio.  Scarta/zini  {Edi-ione 
Mitiore)    observes   that   its    present   height    is    47"5i    metres. 
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Tal  parve  Anico  a  mt-  chc  slava  a  bii^i  * 

Di  vcderlo  chiiiare,  c  fu  lal  ora  140 

Ch'  io  avrei  vo'ut'  ir  per  ahra  strada : 

Ma  lievemenle  al  fondo  che  divora 

Luciftro  con  Giuda  ci  spcisi  ;  +  )  ' 

N&  si  chinaio  li  fccc  dimora,    '- 

E  cnmc  albero  J  in  nave  si  Wvit.^  145 


H 


Benvenuto  writes:  "Et   hie  nota  quod  comparatio  bene  facjt 

ad  faclum  ;  quia  sii'ut  Garisenda  curvala  vidctur  cadere  super 
reapicientem,  ct  tamen  non  cadit,  ita  Antheus  velut  alta  titrris 
curvatus  videbalur  nunc  cadere  super  Dantetn  respicientem 
cum,  et  tamen  non  cadebat." 

*  sliiva  a  hailii  :  This  is  interpreted,  s/flwa  nWfiito  a  guardare  ; 
guardnre  con  ncchi  spalanaiti.  Compare  Fre/zi,  Quattrirtgio, 
Lib.  ii,  cap.  11 : — 

"  El  ognuna  dell'  Alme  in  alto  bada 

Un  grande  sasso.  che  cadcr  minaccja 
Tanto,  che  par  che  tosto  in  capo  cada. 
Per  quento  alzata  in  su  tengon  la  faccia. 
Tcmendo  che  non  cada  con  ruina 
II  sasso  a  lor  in  testa,  c  che  li  sfaccia." 
The    I'ociiltolarh   dclla  Crmca  says;  "stare  a  bada  tanto  vale 
quanto  sfiire  ri  spcranzu  0  in  asprtlativa  dt  thtechtsia." 
t  spvsb  :  Compare  InJ.  Jtin,  130  :— 

"Quivi  soavamenio  spose  il  carco." 
J  £omt  alhera  :   Rosseiti  remarks  that  this  vivid  picture  comes 
home  lo  any  <mc  whn  has  been   on  board   a   ship   during   a 
storm.     See  L.  Vcnturi,  Sim.  Daiil.  p.  xio,  Sim  368.     Compare 
Pulci,  Morgnntt  Miigt:'<"r.  x,  st.  151  : — 

"  E  par\'e  nei  cader  quel  terrione. 

Ch'  un  albero  cadessc  di  gran  nave,"  etc. 
^siUt'd:  Mr.  Tozer,  in  his  Commentary,  remarks  thai  the 
ten-syllable  line  with  its  abrupt  termination,  especially  as  it 
concludes  the  Canto,  is  probably  an  adaptation  of  sound  to 
sense,  being  intended  to  express  the  suddenness  of  ihe  re- 
bound. Possibly  the  three  other  instances  in  the  poem  of 
ten-svllabie  Lines,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for, 
may  oe  explained  in  this  manner,  for  in  each  case  one  of  Ihe 
rhyming  lines  expresses  something  sudden  or  abrupt ;  vi:.  Inf. 
xxiii,  145:  "Apprcsso  il  Duca  a  gran  passi  sen  gl";  Pur^.  vii, 
10;  "  Qual'  &  colui  che  cosa  innanii  si  Subita  vede";  Par. 
XXV,   too :  "  Poscia  tra  ease  un  lume  si  schiarl." 
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Such  as  the  Carisenda  seems  to  one's  view  beneath 
the  leaning  (side),  when  a  cloud  is  going  over  it  in 
such  wise  that  it  (the  tower)  hangs  over  in  the 
contrary  direction ;  such  did  Antaeus  seem  to  me, 
as  I  stood  on  the  watch  to  see  him  stoop,  and  it 
was  a  moment  when  I  could  have  wished  to  go 
by  another  road.  But  gently  in  the  depths  which 
engulfs  Lucifer  with  Judas  he  set  us  down  ;  nor 
thus  bowed  made  he  there  long  delay,  but  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship  he  raised  himself. 


END  OF  CANTO  XXXI. 
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CANTO  xxxn. 


THE  NINTH  CIRCLE— THETBAITORS-COCVTUS.  THEL.\KE 

OF  ICK-FIRST  RING,  C.-I/.V.-I.  TRAITORS  TO  KINDRED— 
THli  COUNTS  OF  MANGORA-CAMICfON  Dr-l"  PAZZl— 
SECOND  RING,  .^.VrS.VO*/!,  TRAITORS  TO  THEIR  COUN- 
TRY—BOCCA  DEGLI  ABATi— BUOSO  DA  DUKRA-COUNT 
UGOLINO. 


The  Poets  have  been  deposiled  in  safely  on  the  ice- 
floor  of  the  Porzo  by  their  huge  bearer,  but  before 
commencing  a  description  of  ihe  new  horrors  that 
he  witnesses,  Dante  pauses,  and  tells  his  readers 
how  he  shrinks  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  indite  a  new 
Prrioemium.  followed  by  a  fresh  Invocation  to  the 
Muses. 

Benvenulo  divides  the  Canto  into  four  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver,  39.  after  the 
Kxordium  and  Invocation  jiist  alluded  to,  Dante 
relates  how  he  and  Virgil  took  their  way  over  the 
froiien  surface  of  Cocytus,  traversing  the  First  Ring 
of  the  Ninth  Circle  called  Caina,  in  which  are 
punished  Traitors  to  their  Kindred. 

In  Division  II,  (rom  ver.  40  to  ver.  69  he  con- 
verses with  Camiciiin  de'  Fazzi,  and  leams  from  him 
that  tw(>  other  shades,  in  close  contiguity  to  each 
other,  and  who  refused  to  reveal  their  identity,  are 
the  two  brothers,  Counts  of  Mangona. 
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In  Division  III,  from  ver.  70  to  ver.  133,  the  Poets 
pass  on  into  AnUnora.  the  Second  Ring  of  the  Ninth 
Circle,  where  they  see  the  penalty  of  Traitors  to 
their  own  Country. 

In  Division  IV,  from  ver.  124  to  ver.  ijg,  Dante 
relates  the  ghastly  juxtaposition  of  two  of  the  shades, 
who  are  (though  Dante  will  only  learn  their  names 
in  the  nest  Canto)  the  Count  Ugolino  della  Gherar- 
desca,  and  Ruggieri,  Archbishop  of  Pisa. 

Division  I. — Readers  must  understand  that  the 
terrible  region  in  which  the  Poets  now  find  them- 
selves is  a  glassy  lake  of  ice  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  river  Cocytus.*  This  lake  is  subdivided  into 
four  concentric  Rings  (giri),  in  which  are  placed,  in 
varying  degrees  of  torment,  four  classes  of  Traitors, 
namely,  in  (a)  Caina,  Traitors  to  Kindred;  in  (6) 
Anlenora,  Traitors  to  their  Country  ;  in  (c)  Tolomea, 
Traitors  to  Hospitality  and  Friendship;  and  in  (d) 
Giudecca,  Traitors  to  Benefactors, 

The  dimensions  of  these  Rings  are  computed  ap- 
proximately by  Agnelli  (Topo-Cronografia  del  Viaggio 
DanUsco,  Milan,  1891)  to  be,  Caimt,  i  mile  ;  Anlenora, 
J  of  a  mile ;  Tolomea,  J  a  mile  ;  and  Giudecca,  i  of  a 
mile ;  make  in  all  a  diameter  of  2J  miles  for  the  en- 
tire Ninth  Circle,  These  several  Rings  slope  down 
towards  the  centre,  though  Agnelli  is  of  opinion  that 
the  ease  with  which  the  Poets  strike  across  the  Rings 
and  walk  direct  to  the  centre,  where  Lucifer  stands 


*  ll  will  be  well  here  lo  refer  batk  to  Cantn  xiv,  where 
(PP-  5'3-52')  will  be  found  a  full  liiscuBsion  of  the  rivers  of 
Hell,  and  the  alternative  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  Cocytui. 


II. 
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fixed  in  the  ice,  disproves  such  a  conjecture,  and 
that  the  whole  are  horizontal.  I  follow  however  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Commentators.  We 
are  not  informed  of  what  nature  are  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  several  Rings. 

Dante  begins  the  Canto  by  telling  of  his  difficulty 
in  finding  words  adequate  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
weird  spectacle  that  met  his  eyes.'  In  a  general 
way  speech  is  uttered  about  what  one  hears  or  what 
one  sees  or  what  one  thinks,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  with  what  signs  he  can  express  to  others  that 
which  surpasses  human  imagination,  and  was  never 
before  presented  to  the  senses  of  a  living  man. 
S'  io  Hvcssi  le  rimet  aspre  e  chiocce, 

*In  Par.  XMiii,  67-75,  Dante  records  a  similar  difficulty  m 
describing  scenes  of  surpassing  sanctity  and  glory  : — 
"O  bomma  luce,  che  tanto  li  levi 

Dai  concefti  mortali,  alia  mia  menle 
Kipresia  un  poco  di  quel  che  parevi, 
H  fa  la  linjiuB  mia  lanto  possente, 

Ch'  una  favilla  sol  della  liia  gloria 
Possa  la.sciare  alia  futura  gente ; 
Ch£  per  tornare  alquanti)  a  mia  memoria, 
E  per  sonare  un  poco  in  cjuesti  versi, 
Piu  si  conceper^  di  tua  vittoria.'' 
+  rime :  "  Le  mol  rime  signifie  ici  vers,  poisie,  el  c'  (tail  auss! 
une  des  acceptions  du  inol  ■rimes'  dans  nolrt  aiicicnne  largoc, 
it  taquelle  Ics  Italicns  1'  ont  emprunt^.     Aucun  autre  ne  ren- 
drait  exactcment  la  pens^e  de  Dante."     (Lamcnnais). 

Dante  claims  this  as  one  of  the  senses  of  rhmi  in  Coiw.  iv,  a, 
II.  loi-iio :  "  Sapcr  si  conviene  che  r\ma  si  puo  doppia menle 
considerare,  cioi  largamente  e  slrella menle.  Ulretlamcitte, 
s'  intende  per  quella  concordan^a  che  nell'  ullima  e  pcnultima 
Billaba  far  si  suole ;  Utrganiente,  s'  Intende  per  tutio  quel  parlarc 
che  m  numeri  c  tempo  regolato  In  rlmate  cnnaonanie  cAdc." 
Compare  also  InJ.  xiii,  46-48  ;— 

"  S'  egli  avesae  potuto  credcr  prima, 

.  .  .  ,  anima  le^a, 
Citi  ch'  ha  vedulo  pur  con  la  mia  rima,"  etc., 
where  ri-ma  evidently  signifies  Virgil's  poetry  generally. 
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Come  si  converebbe  al  tristo  buco, 
Sfipra  il  qual  ponlan*  tutle  1'  alire  roccc, 
lo  premerei  di  mio  concetto  il  suco 

Fill  picnameote;  ma  perch^  io  non  1'  abbo,  5 

Non  senia  tenna  el  dicer  mi  conduco. 

Had  1  but  the  lines  as  harsh  and  raucous,  as  would 
accord  with  the  gloomy  Pit  upon  which  aW  the 
other  rocky  circles  rest  their  weight,  I  would  press 
out  the  juice  of  my  conception  more  fully.  But 
since  I-  have  them  not,  not  without  fear  bring 
I  myself  to  tell  (thereof). 

Dante  goes  on  to  say  that  the  scenes  he  has  to 
brinf;  before  his  readers  are  such  as  will  tax  lo  the 
uttermost  his  powers  as  a  poet,  and  therefore  he 
must  be  careful  to  wei^h  his  words  well,  and  to 
clothe  his  ideas  with  such  language  as  befits  the 
horror  of  the  subject. 

Ch6  non  h  impresa  da  pi^liarc  a  gafabo, 
Deacrivcr  fondo  t  a  lutto  I'  univerao, 
Ni  da  lingua  che  chiami  mamma  e  babbo.J 


*  Snpra  H  qual  ponlan,  et  seq,;  "Al  triato  centrodeirinfemo, 
sopra  il  quale  gravitano  appansiandosi  Uitti  cerchi  infcrnali  c 
tultti  r  universe."    (Casini),     Compare  Pixr,  xxix,  55-57; — 
"Principio  del  cuder  fu  il  malcdetto 
Supcrbtr  di  tolui,  che  tu  vedcati 
Da  tutti  i  pcai  del  mondu  costretlo." 

i  Dtscriver  foiiiit) :  Thia  la  equivalent  to  dcscrivcr  k  Jmidn. 
Blanc  (i'nggiu.  p.  301)  says:  "We  wil!  tonlinc  uurselves  lo 
rcmarkinx  with  Nannucci  that  the  omiiifiion  of  the  article  was 
e\cecdmyly  tommon  amons  the  early  writers,  and  is  not  un- 
common with  Dante  himself."     Comp.irc  Par.  xviii,  4^  : — 

"  E  lelizia  era  fer;"a  del  paleo."  [ferta  being  for  ia  fcrxa\. 

X  lingua  che  chiami  mamma  t  hahbo  :   In  Di  I'ulg.  F.loq.  ii,  cap. 

7,  II.  25-32,  "*'e  are  told  what  is  the  courtly  and  cuhivated  style 

of  language  ;  "Si  vulgare  illustreconsidcres  .  .  .  sola  vocabula 

nobilissima  in  cribro  luo  residerc  curobis.     In  quorum  numero, 
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For  to  describe  the  bottom  of  the  whole  universe 
is  not  an  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  in  jest,  nor 
for  a  tongue  that  cries  Mamma  and  Babbo  (i.e. 

Papa). 

Benvenuto  remarks  :  "  Quia  ista  materia  non  est 
pro  infante,  qui  nondum  scit  mature  loqui,  nedum 
pulcre  et  ornate." 

Dante  now  entreats  the  Muses  to  give  him  the 
faculty  he  professes  to  lack.  His  Invocation  is 
almost  as  though  he  were  beginning  a  new  poem. 
In  the  opening  lines  of  the  Purgalorio  he  invokes 
their  aid  to  treat  of  a  more  agreeable  matter,  as  if 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  Invocation  in  this  present 
passage,  where  after  describing  all  the  horrors  of 
Hell,  he  calls  upon  the  Muses  to  assist  him  in  a 
narrative  far  more  terrible 


Ma  quelle  Donne  aiulino  il  mio  versa, 


10 


nee  puerilia  propter  sui   aimplicitatem,    Ut  mamma   ct  babbo, 
male  et  paU."     Compare  also  Par.  xx«iii,  106-108  : — 
"Omai  &atk  pi^  corta  mia  faveMa. 

Pure  a  quel  ch'  io  ritordo,  che  di  un  fanle 
Che  bagni  ancor  U  lingua  alia  mammella." 
Lord  Vernon  (In/trun)  interprets  the  line  as  implying  ihat  the" 
matlcr  Danle  bad  in  hand  was  not  one  for  ehildren,  nor  for  a 
man  who  was  not  bolh  learned  and  eloquent.     The  same  Com- 
menlator(/ci(itBt)/f)  gives  an  alternative  interpretation  that  the 
matter  could  not  be  adequately  treated  in  a  language  which, 
as  Italian  was  then,  was  slill  in  its  infancy,  literary  composi- 
tions before  the  time  of  Dante  being  usually  written  in  Latin. 
Lorenzo  Lippi  {Malmaiililr,  canlo  iv,  st.  ii)  has  a  passage 
that  reminds  one  of  the  words  in  the  lext;^ 
"Avendo  ereditato  ilgenio  antico, 
Costui  teneva  in  man  prima  le  carte 
Che  legato  gli  fosse  anche  il  bellico; 
B  pria  che  mamma,  babbo,  e  poppe, 
Chiamb  spade,  baston,  danari,  e  coppe." 


I 
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Ch'  aiularo  Amfion  *  a  chiuder  Tebe, 
St  che  dal  fatto  t  il  dir  non  sia  diverse. 


But  may  those  Ladies  give  aid  to  my  verse,  who 

assisted  Amphion  lo  wall-in  Thebes,  so  that  the 
tale  be  not  at  variance  with  the  fact. 

On   finding   himself  in    the   lowest    Pit   of   Hell, 
Dante  addresses  his  thoughts  to  its  wretched  inmates. 

O  sopra  tutte  mal  creata  plebe,^ 

Che  stai  nel  liico  onde  '1  parlare  £  duro, 

Me'  fosic  stale  qui  pccore  o  xebe !  3  15 

O  ye,  above  all  (in  the  other  Circles)  iU-beyotten 
rabble,  who  are  in  the  place  whereof  it  is  hard  to 
speak,  better  were  it,  had  you  here  in  the  world 
been  sheep  or  goats. 


*  AmfioH  :  Compare  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  394-401  ; — 
"  Dictus  ct  Amphion,  Thebanac  conditor  arcis, 
Sajia  ninvere  sono  tcstudinis,  el  prect  blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellct.     Full  haec  sapienlia  quondam, 
Publica  privatia  secernerc,  sacra  profanis, 
ConcubitLL  prohibere  vaj^o,  dare  jura  mariliii, 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidere  ligno: 
Sic  honor  el  nomcn  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit." 

i  St  clu  dal /iillo :  Compare  /it/,  iv,  145-147; — 
"  lo  non  poEso  ritrar  di  tutti  appieno: 

Pcrocch£  SI  mi  caccia  il  lunRo  tcma, 
Che  molte  fiale  al  fallo  il  dir  vicn  ineno." 

I  mal  ercala  pklir  :  Compare  7ii/.  v,  7  :  "T  anima  mal  nala  ;" 
and  /"/.  »;viir,  76  :  "quesli  altri  mal  nali ;  "  and  Inf.  xxx,  48:^ 
"  RivoIblIo  a  guardar  gli  altri  mal  nati." 

^xebc:  "Chiamo  Ic  capre  zebe,  pcrch^  cos!  le  cbiamano  i 
pastori  noslri,"  ( LandinoJ.  "  Coprc  sic  dicle  a  ttliello.,  :ehellas, 
quod  idem  csl  quod  sallo,  sallai.  [Codiir  CnsiiVsc,  Chioia 
Sincrime),  "Zebe  sono  li  cnprclli  sallanti  ;  c  sono  dctte  ube, 
perchi  vanno  zebellando,  cioi  saltando."  (Lana.l.  Blanc  ( Voe. 
Daiit.)  says  ihe  word  is  beyond  a  doubl  derived  from  Zilibe,  fl 
corrupt  form  for  i^itgi  used  by  the  peasants, 
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Dante's  attention  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  voice 

proceeding  from  beneath  him,  bidding  his  foot  be 
merciful  and  avoid  trampling  upon  two  of  the  as 
yet  unseen  helpless  throng.  These  are  the  two 
brothers  the  Counts  of  Mangona,  but  he  has  yet  to 
learn  who  they  are. 

Come  noi  fummo  giil  nel  pozio  scuro 

Sotto  i  pi£  del  gigantc,  assai  pifl  basai, 
Ed  io  mirava  aneora  all'  alto  muro,* 
Dicere  udimmi:— "Guarda,  come  passi ; 

Vh  si  che  tu  non  calchi  con  le  piantc  20 

Le  teste  +  dc'  fratei  miBcri  lassi." — 

When  we  were  down  in  the  darksome  Pit  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  Giant,  at  a  much  lower  level  (be- 
cause the  ice-floor  slopes  to  the  centre),  and  I  was 
still  gazing  up  at  the  lofty  wall,  1  heard  said  to 
me  :  "  Take  heed  how  thou  passest ;  see  that  with 
thy  feet  thou  tread  not  on  the  heads  of  the  weary 
miserable  brothers," 

Be  it  observed  that  this  entreaty  is  addressed  to 
Dante  alone,  as  the  feet  of  Virgil  are  those  of  an 
impalpable  spirit.  It  is  more  generally  considered 
that  the  words  are  those  of  one  of  the  two  brothers 
of   whom    Dante   is   about    to   speak,    namely,    the 

*  air  alto  muro:  The  lofty  perpendicular  cliff  which  formed 
the  line  of  circumvallalion  to  the  P)I>- 

t  I'lj  si  iht  III  Hon  calchi  .  .  .  U  IcsU :  We  art  to  infer  that  Ihc 
shade  was  unaware  ol  Danle  being  a  living  man;  and  anyhow 
Ihe  spirits  of  Danl-'s  Hel!  do  not  seem  10  have  had  impalpable 
forms  like  those  in  Purgatory,  and  what  this  shade  dreaded 
for  himself,  actually  occurred  (see  11.  76-79),  where  Dante's 
foot  strikes  the  head  of  Bocca  degli  Abati.  Scartazzini  quotes 
from  St,  Thorn.  Aq.  itVfii.  Ilmot.  Pari  i,  cap,  176);  "  Erunt  igitur 
corpora  damnatorum  Integra  in  &ui  nalura,  non  lamen  illas 
condiliones  habcbunt,  quae  pertinent  ad  gloriam  beatorum  : 
non  enini  erunt  sobiilia  cl  impassibilia.  sed  magis  in  suagros- 
sitieel  passibililate  remanebunt.  ct  augcbunlur  in  clb." 
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Counts  of  Mangona,  but  Benvenuto  thinks  the  voice 
is  that  of  Camicione  de'  Paiizi  interceding  for  them. 
This  view  I  do  not  follow.  If  Camicione  interceded 
at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  lie  would  do  so  for 
himself,  as  unseltiahness  and  sympathy  had  no  exist- 
ence in  Dante's  Hell. 

Dante  would  seem  to  have  been  stilt  engaged  in 
watching  the  retreating  form  of  the  Giant,  as,  like 
the  mast  of  a  ship,  he  upreared  his  huge  bulk,  until 
he  had  resumed  bis  previous  stationary  attitude,  and 
we  must  remember  thai  from  where  Dante  is  now 
standing,  the  lower  half  of  the  Giant's  body  would 
no  longer  be  concealed,  but  every  part  of  him  would 
be  visible-  Dante  says  he  was  still  gazing  in  wonder 
at  the  lofty  cliff,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  had 
been  lifted  down.  He  must  have  wondered  indeed 
at  the  stature  of  Antteus,  who  overtopped  that  cliff 
from  his  waist  up  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  At  the 
sound,  however,  of  the  unknown  voice,  Dante  starts 
from  his  reverie,  and  his  eyes  getting  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  darksome  air,  is  able  to  discern  the 
objects  at  his  feet.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the 
ice-lake  by  two  sets  of  similes,  the  first  relating  to 
the  solidity  to  which  the  cold  has  frozen  the  water, 
and  the  second  to  the  position  of  the  miserable  beings 
seen  on  its  surface. 

Perch'  jo  mi  volsi,  e  vidimi  davante 
E  sotto  i  piedi  lago,  *  che  per  gelo 

*lago:  On  Ihe  moral  signification  of  the  Fco/en  Lake, 
Pietro  di  Dante  says:  "qui  lacua  significal  statum  fngidissi- 
mum,  odiosum,  in  quo  immcrgunlur  proditores.  ,  .  ,  ringeiido 
taleB  in  luta  glaciato  its  stare,  ut  dieit  Icxtus,  idest  in  slalu 
frigidiaaimD  ab  amore  et  charitate,"     In  ttie  Chiou  Anonime 
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Avea  di  vetro  e  non  d'acqua  sembiante.  * 

Non  fece  al  coriiD  suo  si  grosso  velo 

D'  inverno  la  Danoia  In  Oslerlc 

N^  Tanai  \k  soito  11  freddo  cielo, 

Com'  era  quivi :  chd,  se  Tambernic  t 

Vi  fosse  Eu  caduto,  o  Pielrapana,] 

Non  avria  pur  dall'  orlo  fatto  cric.^  ' 

Whereupon   1  turned  round,  and  saw  before  me, 

anil    under  my  feet,  a  lake,  which   through  frost 

had   the  semblance  of  glass  and    not   of  water. 

Never  in  winter  did  the  Danube  in  Austria  form 

so   thick  a  veil  for    its  course,  nor  the    Don  far 

away  beneath  the  frigid  sky.  as  there  was  here: 


(known  as  the  Falso  Boccaccio)  I  Rnd  :   "  Tu  sai  chc  la  caritil  Cii 
r  amore  si  dipinge  in  fuoco,  imperocche  I'  amore  c  la  caritj)  M 
ardcntissima,  e  per  lo  contrario  .  .  .  il  noslro  altore  [autorey' 
gll   metle   in  una  ghiaccia  grossissima  e  freddiBsima  sotto   1 
pied!  di  giughanti  Tgiganti]." 

Cary  observes  thai  "the  same  torment  is  introduced  into 
the  Edda,  compiled  in  the  tvclflh  and  thirteenth  centuries." 
See  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  footnote  on 
Inf.  iii,  82. 

*  Avta  di  vetra  .  ,  .  sembiantt :  Compare  Danlc's  Can/one,  to 
son  vdiuto,  II.  59-61,  p.  166  in  the  Oxford  Uantc  :— 
"  La  terra  fa  un  suol  che  par  di  smallo, 
E  I'  acqua  morta  si  converte  in  vetro 
Per  la  freddura,  che  di  fuor  la  scrra." 

t  Tambernic  :  Blanc  ( Voc.  Danl.)  remarks  that  it  is  not  very 
certain  to  what  precise  mountain  Dante  is  here  alluding,  but 
It  is  most  probably  either  the  Frusta  Gora  near  Tovarnicino,  in 
Sclavonia,  or  the  Javornick,  the  Mountain  of  the  Maple  Trees, 
Abornbcrg,  near  the  famous  grottoes  of  Adc'sberg  in  Carniola. 

I  Pietrapmiu  :  A  corruption  of  Pelra  Apuana,  a  chain  or 
group  of  mountains  lying  between  Lucca  and  Modcna,  and 
between  (he  Serchio  and  the  Magra,  in  the  region  thai  is  now 
known  as  the  Garfagnana. 

g  eric  :  Cesari  (Belkzxc  dclla  Diviiiii  Commedia,  Vernna,  1824) 
asks  if  this  is  not  the  exact  sound  made  by  cither  glass  or  ice 
when  cracked;  and  observes  that  had  Dante  used  some  de- 
finite verb,  such  as  scricchiolurc,  he  would  not  have  made  his 
readers  to  reali^ic  bis  meaning  in  the  way  they  do  now,  almost 
fancying  they  can  hear  the  ice  crack. 
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for,  if  Tamhernich  had  fallen  upon  it,  or  Pietra- 
pana,  it  would  rot  even  at  the  edge  have  given  a 
creak. 

Di  Siena  paraphrases  this:  "If  upon  this  ice  of 
Hell  there  had  fallen  the  lofty  rocks  of  Tabernich  or 
Pietrapana,  il  would  not  have  given  the  slightest 
crack,  not  even  at  the  edges,  where  frozen  water 
most  easily  splits  up." 

Dante  now  brings  clearly  before  us  the  mode  of 
punishment  specially  allotted  to  the  shades  in  Caina, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  murderous  treachery  against 
their  kindred.  These  are  fixed  in  the  ice  in  an 
upright  position,  with  their  heads  alone  exposed, 
Dante  compares  them  to  the  frogs,  which  in  the 
South  of  Europe  are  heard  in  the  hot  nights  in 
harvest  time  croaking  in  every  stream,  pool,  or 
ditch  in  which  water  remains,  and  lie  in  the  water 
with  no  part  of  them  above  the  surface  but  their 
mouths. 

E  come  a  gracidar  si  sta  la  rana*  1  ~ 

Col  muso  fuor  dell'  acqua,  quando  sogna 
Di  spigolar  sovente  \  la  villana :  I  * 

*  ia  rana  :  This  is  the  second  time  in  tho  Divina  Commedia 
thai  Danlc  alludes  to  the  frogs.     In  Inf.  ix,  76-So,  he  compares 
Ihe  shades  in  Ihe  Stygian  marsh  diving  down  on  Ihe  appear- 
ance of  an  Angel,  to  frogs  diving  when  they  ecu  a  anake  :^ 
"Come  le  ranc  innanzi  alia  nimlca 

Biscia  per  I'  acqua  si  dikguan  lutte, 
Fin  chc  alia  terra  ciascuna  s'  abbica; 
Vid'  io  piu  di  millc  animc  distrulle 
Fuggir  COM  dinanzi  ad  un,"  etc. 
^  quando  Si^'na  di  ipigolar  mvcnle :  There  is  great  lorce  in  the 
v/OTd  si'Venlf  here.     In   Italy  there  arc  other  seasons  than  the 
reaping-time  in  summer  when  gleaning  may  be  done,  but  it  is 
during  the  summer  harvest  that  the  peasant  woman  would 
have  the  most  frequent  opportunities, 
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Livide*  insin  13  dove  appar  vergognat 

Eran  I'  ombre  dolenli  nella  Rhiaccin,  35 

Mellcndo  i  dcnli  in  nota  dj  cigo^na.  -  "^   ■ 

Ognuna  in  giu  tenea  volta  la  faccia: 

Da  bocca  il  frcddo,  c  dagli  occhi  il  cor  Iristo 
Tra  lor  leslynpliianza  si  procaccia.  '  <.— 

And  as  the  frog  to  croak  sits  with  its  nose  out  of 
the  water,  when  (in  summer)  the  peasant  woman 
dreams  of  fretjuent  sleaninRs;  (so)  were  the  dole- 
ful shades  in  the  ice,  b)ue-pinched  up  to  where  (the 
blush  of)  shame  appears  {i,e.  in  the  face),  setting 
their  teeth  to  the  measure  of  the  stork.  Each 
held  his  face  bent  downwards:  from  the  mouth 
the  cold  procures  itself  evidence  among  them  (by 
their  chattering  teeth),  and  from  the  eyes  the 
affliction  of  the  heart  (by  their  tears). 

Bcnvenuto  remarks  that  it  is  the  usual  demeanour 
of  a  traitor  not  to  look  you  straight  in  the  face,  but 
to  cast  his  eyes  down.  In  this  place  the  Traitors 
turn  their  faces  from  God. 


Division  II. — Dante's  eyes  travel  over  the  scene, 
and  after  a  cursory  inspection,  he  turns  his  attention 
to  the  shade  at  his  feet  who  had  addressed  him.  He 
does  not  know  who  the  speaker  Is,  but  it  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  two  brothers  whose  terrible  fate  he 
now  describes.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to  know  from 
"them  who  they  are.     They  are  either  unable  or  un- 


*Livide:  Perhaps  for  the  interpretation,  compare  Purg.  v, 
20,  and  see  my  note  upon  it  in  Rfadiugs  oh  the  Furgatoria,  vol. 
i,  pp.  162,  i6j. 

i  insin  la  dove  affiar  vetgiigna  :  Scartaziini  thinks  the  livid 
and  wailing  shades  were  submerged  in  the  ice  as  far  as  the 
face,  where  shame  manifests  itselFby  the  blush.  'I'he  simile, 
by  which  ihe  shade!!  are  compared  to  Irogs  with  iheir  mouths 
out  ol'  the  water,  renders  it  cerlaiii  that  thi:i  is  Dante's  meaning. 
Other  objectionable  interpretations  must  be  rejected. 
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willing  to  answer,  but  turn  their  impotent   rage  in 

silence  against  each  other.  _     .     -  i 

QuHnd'  io  cbbi'd'  intorno  alquBnto  viato,  40 

Volsimi  a'  piedi,  c  vidi  due  si  slretti  ^ 
Che  il  pel  del  capo  avicno  insieme  mislo. 
— "Ditemi  voi,  ehfe  si  stringctc  i  pelti," — J 

Diss'  io,— "chi  siele." — E  quei  piegaro  i  colli; 
E  poi  ch'  ebber  ii  viai  a  me  eretti,  ^  ^-'-li 

Gli  occhi  lor,  ch'  cran  pria  pur  detitro  moUi, 
Gocciir  su  ptr  le  labbra,  e  11  fjielo  strinsc 
Le  lagrime  tra  esai,  e  riserrolli:  g 


Uj 


*  Quatid'  io  ebbi,  et  seq. :  Dante's  action  in  looking  round  him 
first,  and  then  peering  down  Io  bis  feet,  seems  just  what  a  man 
might  do  who  found  himself  in  a  new  place  in  the  dark.  He 
had  already  beard  the  voice,  but  had  not  at  first  made  out 
whence  it  came. 

istrttii:  Benvenuto  draws  parlicular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  close  embrace  of  the  two  brothers  must  by  no  means 
be  taken  as  implying  affection,  but  quite  the  reverse;  for  it 
was  the  grip  of  deadly  hatred  with  which  in  life  they  grappled 
one  with  another,  and  after  exchanging  many  poinard  thrusts, 
fell  dead,  locked  in  each  other's  arms  in  the  frenzy  of  rage. 

Xslringele  i  {>elli :  Although  the  shades  were  submerged 
from  the  fan:  downwards,  yet  the  transparency  of  the  ice 
enabled  Dante  to  see  down  as  far  as  Ihtir  breasts. 

Ji  Goaridr  ,'n  per  U  Uibbra  .  .  .  Ira  issi,  t  risirrolli :  Some  read 
goccidr  giu  instead  of  sii.  The  latter,  however,  is  supported  by 
overwhelming  aulhortty,  and  I  follow  the  Oxford  text  in 
adopting  it.  Dr.  Moore  {Textual  Criticism,  p.  355)  saya  this  is 
a  typical  instance  of  the  just  application  of  the  difficilior  lectic. 
There  is  also  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  litbbru.  I  follow  Dr.  Moore,  who  ip.  356)  writes:  "What 
arc  the  actual  facts  ?  (i)  Labbra  does  not  mean  "lips"  here, 
but  "eyelids,"'  as  is  perfectly  clear  from  a  considerarion  of  the 
context,  since  cai  and  risirrotii  in  1.  48  obviously  refer  to  the 
eyes,  which  were  fa.^t  bound  by  the  instant  freezing  ol  the 
tears  which  welled  up  through  tht  eyelids,  (z)  Though  the 
sinners  generally  have  their  faces  downwards  (II.  J7,  53),  yet 
it  has  just  been  st^ited  that  these  two  had  raised  Iheir  heads 
in  the  vain  attempt,  frustrated  by  the  (reciing  tears,  to  seg 
who  the  strange  visitors  were,  e.g.  II.  44,  45: — 
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Can  iegno  legno  mui  spranga  non  cinsc 
1  Forte  cob!  ;  ond'  ei,  come  due  becctli,      "'.' '        50 

V^*V  Cozzaro  inaieiTie  ;  tant'  ira  li  vinse. 

When  I  had  looked  round  for  a  while,  I  turned 
towards  my  feel,  and  aaw  two  so  closely  pressed 
.  together,  that  they  had  the  (very)  hair  of  their 
heads  intermingled  (I.e.  fro/en  into  a  lump).  "  Tell 
me,  ye  who  so  press  your  breasts  (to^'ether),"  said 
I,  "who  are  ye?"  And  they  bent  (back)  their 
necks;  and  after  they  had  turned  their  faces  up 
towards  me,  their  eyes,  which  before  had  only 
been  moist  within  (now)  brimmed  over  through 
the  eyelids,  and  the  frost  congealed  the  tears  be- 
tween them  (the  lids)  and  locked  them  up.  Never 
did  trenail  rivet  plank  to  plank  so  firmly;  where- 
upon, like  two  goats,  they  butted  at  one  another  ; 
such  fury  overcame  them. 

Another  spirit  here  interposes,  and  with  an  in- 
tention worthy  of  the  place  where  a!l  are  ti~aitors, 
not  only  gives  Dante  the  information  about  the 
identity  of  the  brothers  which  they  are  seeking  to 
withhold,  but  at  the  same  time  says  everything  to 
their  disadvantage  which  malice  can  dictate,  de- 
claring them  worse  than  some  of  the  vilest  traitors 
known,  two  of  whom  he  mentions  by  name. 
Ed  un  *  ch'  nvea  perduti  ambo  gli  orecchi 

'  E  quei  picg^ro  i  colli, 
E  poi  ch'  ebber  li  visi  a  me  crelli,'  etc. 
Thus  we  sec  that  lU  and  not  511!  precist-ly  expressed  the  effect 
intendtd."  Blanc  (Siiggw,  pp.  304,  305)  writes  exactly  in  the 
same  sense.  Camerin]  points  out  [hut  in  the  tremendous  cold. 
the  tears  would  bave  frozen  inslantaneously.  ond  would  never 
have  flowed  as  far  as  the  lips.  Benvenulo  lakes  lalira  [no 
spelt]  quLtt^  as  a  matter  of  courGC  as  referring  to  the  eyes,  and 
aaj-s  :  "et  humor  pcrveniens  ad  oculos  sublln  coasulabatur." 

•  EJ  ml,  et  scq. ;  This  shade,  we  learn  in  1.  68,  was  Messcr 
Alberto  Camicinne  de'  Pa//i  di  Valdarno,  who  treacherously 
slew  his  kinsman  Uberlino.  Some  Commentalors  say  he 
wag  hiB  uncle,  others  his  cousioi 
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Per  la  freddura,  pur  coi  viso  in  giue 

Disse: — "  Perchf  colanln  in  noi  ti  spccchi  ?* 

Se  vuoi  saper  chi  son  coIcKli  due.t  55 

La  valle  onde  Biseniio  J  si  dichina, 
Del  padre  loro  AlbErto  e  di  lor  fuc. 

D'  un  corpo  usciro :  e  tutla.  la  Caina 

Potrai  cercare,  e  non  troverai  ombra  ^ 

Degna  plu  d'  esser  litta  in  gclatina :  ||  60 

Non  quelli  a  cui  ^  fu  rotto  il  petto  e  1'  ombra 

•/i  speech i :  Blanc  (I'cc  Diinl.)  interprets  this  particular 
passage  as  meaning  "  to  gaze  fixedly  as  in  a  mirror."  Othera 
think  that  the  glassy  surface  of  the  ice  acted  like  a  mirror, 
but  Blanc's  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred. 

fcotesli  diu  :  From  the  Pi)stilh\lore  CassiHtse,  as  well  as  from 
the  Anonimo  I'ior^iiliiio,  we  gather  that  these  two  brothers 
were  Napoleone  and  Alessandrn  degli  Alberti,  Counts  of  Msn- 
gona:  who,  having  quarrelled  as  to  the  possession  of  certain 
strong  places  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bisenzio.  contrived  to  slay 
each  other.    Napoleone  was  a  Ghibelline,  Alessandro  a  Guelpn. 

I  BiscnijD :  This  is  a  small  river  that  flows  by  Prato,  and 
falls  into  the  Arno  near  La  Laslra,  below  Florence. 

^omlira  :  Observe  that  oinhra  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
"shade,"  i.i'.  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  Lost  in  Hell.  Two  lines 
further  down,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
human  body.  Except  the  word  Cristo,  Danle  never  intro- 
duces the  same  word  twice  in  a  Itrxina  as  a  rhyme,  unless,  as 
here,  the  two  uses  of  il  have  different  signiflcalions. 

Wfitta  ingclulina :  Scarlaznini  remarks  that  Camicionde'Pazzi, 
in  using  such  a  jocular  term  as  "fixed  in  the  jelly,"  shows  that 
even  in  Hell  his  spirit  of  fun  has  not  deserted  him. 

^ijiirlli  a  cui,  et  seq. :  Mordred,  son  of  King  .\rthur,  having 
been  detected  treacherously  plotting  to  dethrone  and  slay  his 
father,  the  latter  transfixed  him  with  so  vigorous  a  stroke  of 
his  lance,  that  a  rny  of  sunshine  passed  through  Mordred's 
dead  body,  thereby  causing  a  disruption  of  his  shadow.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  Koitiancc  of  Lancelot  dii  Lac.  The  fact  is 
also  related  in  the  old  French  Romance  (MS.  Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
10,294,  Cent,  xiv,  and  quoted  in  Dr.  Paget  Toynbec's  Danle 
Diftinnary ,  s.v.  Arlk) :  "Si  dial  1'  estoire  qu'  aprea  1'  estors 
\ti'ilhitTiiu-til\  del  giaive  passa  parmi  la  plaie  uns  rais  de  soleil 
si  apcrtement  que  Girflel  te  vit.  Donl  cil  del  pais  distrent 
que  ce  avoit  fait  Nostre  Sires  par  coros  \courri'Ux\  qu'  il  avoit 
a  lui." 
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Con  esBO  un  colpo  per  la  man  d'  Artu : 
Non  Focaccia  :*  non  quesli  che  m'  infiombra 
Col  capo  si  ch'  io  non  veggio  oltre  piQ, 

E  tu  nomalo  Saasol  Maschcroni  :t  65 

Se  Tosco  sc',  ben  sa'  omai  chi  fu. 

And  one  who  from  the  cold  had  lost  both  his  ears, 
with  hia  face  still  bent  downward,  said:  "Where- 
fore dost  thou  gaze  so  fixedly  at  us?  If  thou 
desirest  to  know  who  are  these  two,  the  valley 
from  which  the  Bisenzio  flows  down  belonged  to 
their  father  Albert  and  to  them.  From  one  body 
they  issued  :  and  throughout  all  Caina  mayest 
thou  search,  and  not  one  shade  wilt  thou  find 
more  deserving  to  be  fixed  in  the  jelly:  not  him 
(Mordred)  whose  breast  and  shadow  were  cleft  at 
one  and  the  same  blow  by  the  hand  of  Arthur: 
not  Focaccia,  not  this  one  here  who  so  encumbers 
me  with  his  head  tjiat   I   cannot  sec   beyond  it, 

*  Focaccia  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Cancellleri  of 
Pistoja.  Landino  calls  him  a  giovant  aiidacisiirna,  and  of  evil 
habits.  By  way  of  retaliation  for  a  piece  of  boyieh  imper- 
tinence on  [he  part  of  a  cousin  of  his  to  one  of  his  uncles,  he 
dragged  the  boy  into  a  stable,  and  cut  off  his  band  on  the  edge 
of  the  manger.  Not  contented  with  tbis  atrocity,  he  rushed 
into  the  house  of  the  bote's  father,  who  was  brother  lo  bis  own 
father,  and  cut  bis  throat.  The  story  is  related  somewhat 
diflerently  by  the  various  Chroniclers  and  Commentators,  but 
from  this  act  of  violence  by  one  branch  of  the  Cancellieri 
against  the  other  branch,  there  sprung  up  the  deadly  feud, 
which  ripened  into  the  factions  of  the  "  Whites  {Biiinchi)"  and 
the  "  Blacks  {Ncri),"  and  which  divided,  (irsl  Pistoja  and  after- 
wards Florence.  The  liiunclii,  and  Danle  amnng  them,  were 
expelled  and  banished  from  Florence  in  1  jo;,  by  the  Ntri,  who 
were  aided  by  Charles  of  V'alois,  and  eventually  m  ibeir  banish- 
ment they  (the  Bianchi)  identified  themselves  with  the  Ghibel- 
linea. 

iSassol  Masclieroni  was  of  the  Toschi  of  Florence.  He 
treacherously  murdered  the  only  son  and  heir  of  an  aKed 
uncle,  and  took  possession  of  his  wealth.  The  crime  having 
been  eventually  brought  home  to  him,  he  was  shut  up  in  a 
cask  studded  with  sharp  nails,  and  amid  the  cxccralions  of  the 
citizens,  was  rolled  about  Ihe  streets  of  Florence  and  then 
beheaded. 
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and  was  called  Sassol  Mascheroni :  if  thou  art  a 
Tuscan,  now  knowest  thou  well  who  he  was. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  at  this  point,  the  shade 
who  is  speakin.i;  to  Dante  replies  by  anticipation  to 
a  possible  question  that  Dante  mifjht  put  to  him,  as 
to  who  he  is  that  of  his  own  accord  has  named  so 
many  traitors.  To  this  he  virtually  answers  :  "  I 
quite  understand  what  you  want  to  ask  me,  and 
therefore  I  will  tell  you."  In  doing  so,  however,  with 
characteristic  treachery,  he  takes  care  to  tell  Dante 
that  he  is  on  the  look-out  for  the  arrival  of  one  of  his 
own  blood  relations,  whose  crimes  will  make  even 
his  own  appear  less  dark. 

—  Iv  perch£  non  mi  metti  in  piCi  sermnni, 

Sappi  ch'  io  fui  11  Camicion  de'  Paxzi,* 
Ed  aspelto  Carlin  +  chc  ml  scagioni."^ — J 

*  Camicion  di'  Patzi :  See  note  on  I.  52. 

iCiirliiio,  kinsman  of  Camicionc,  was  likewise  of  ihc  family 
of  (he  Pazzi  of  Valdarnn,  and  being  bribed  by  the  Ncri  of 
Florence,  he  betrayed  to  Ihem  the  castle  of  Piano  di  Trevigne, 
which  was  holding  out  for  the  Uiitnchi,  at  the  time  thai  that 
parly,  exiled  from  Florence,  and  with  Dante  among  them,  had 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  carrv  La  Lastra  by  a  coup-ik-miiin. 
Carlino,  after  profiling  by  the  bribes  of  the  Ncri,  sold  the  castle 
back  again  to  the  Biaxclii.  See  G.  Villani,  viii,  cap.  52  ;  and 
Dino  Compagni,  lib.  li,  cap.  xxviii. 

t  die  mi  scagioni :  Note  that  Camieione  dc'  Pazzi  is  speaking 
in  Caina,  his  crime  being  the  treacherous  murder  of  a  kins- 
man. He  eiiulta  thai  his  kinsman  Carlino  is  worse  than  him- 
self as  being  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  by  being  condemned 
to  Anlfimra  will  make  his  own  crime  seem  less  atrocious.  Di 
Siena  saya  that  siat^'ionart  is  the  contrary  of  aciagiunnrc,  which 
is  equivalent  to  impiitare.  iiicolpare.  Ex-ciisare  from  /xtuusare, 
"to  purge  from  a  fault,  to  justify."  In  Ezek.  xvi.  Judah  is 
accused  by  God  of  having  played  the  harlot,  and  of  having 
sinned  ao  greatly,  that  by  comparison  her  wickednesses  have 
made  her  sisters  Sodom  and  Samaria  seem  good  and  modes!  ; 
aee  ver.   51  :  "Neither   hath  Samaria  commiHed   half  of  thy 
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And  that  thou  mayeat  not  put  me  to  further 
speech,  know  that  I  was  Camicion  de'  Pazzi,  and 
I  await  Carlino  (de'  Pazzi)  to  exonerate  me  (by 

comparison)." 

Dante  seems  to  have  turned  from  the  pitiful  mis- 
creant in  silent  contempt,  and  with  Virgil  to  have 
passed  onward. 

Division  III.— We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  Poets 
have  now  moved  forward  into  the  Second  Ring  of 
the  Pozzo,  which  we  shall  find  {I.  88)  is  called  An- 
ienora,  and  wherein  Dante  sees  the  punishment  of 
traitors  to  their  native  country.  There  is  no  bound- 
ary line  mentioned  between  the  First  and  Second 
Rings.  These  traitors,  like  those  in  Caina,  have 
their  faces  projecting  out  of  the  ice,  and  their  eyes 
are  blinded  by  their  frozen  tears.  The  horror  of  the 
scene  appears  to  augment  at  every  step. 

Poscia  vid'  io  mille  visi,  cagnaz^i  *  70 

Fatti  pcT  freddo  :  onde  mi  vien  ripie/ia, 
E  verri  sempre,  dc'  geUli  guai^i.t 

sins  ;  but  thou  hast  multiplied  Ihinc  abominations  more  than 
they,  and  has  justllied  thy  sisters  in  all  thine  abominations 
which  thou  hast  done." 

*  caxiiaazi :  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  word.  I 
follow  Benvfnulo,  Landino,  Vcllutcllo  and  Scartaizini,  who 
understand  il  that  with  their  teeth  chattering  with  cold  the 
shades  were  grinning  like  dogs.  Others  th\nk  il  refers  to  the 
hue  on  their  faces,  Buli  says:  "livid";  Tommasio  ;  "rosai 
Bcuri  "  ;  Di  Siena  and  Fraticelli  :  "  quel  colore  tra  il  paonazzo 
e  il  nero  che  .  .  .  assimighasi  al  color  moreilo  delle  lividure  e 
delle  cangrenc." 

t  Jc'  gtlali  guaixi :  Benvenuto  reads  di  gilali  ^iiiizii,  and 
seems  to  understand  "any  frozen  ponds."  Dr.  Moore,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  remarks  that,  whatever  be  the  reading,  surely 
Bunvenuto'a  explanation  is  infinitely  preferable.  There  is 
tremenduus  poetic  force  in  saying  that  the  abiding  horror  of 
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i  After  this  I  perceived  thoasands  of  faces  made 
dog-like  {ix.  grinning)  by  the  cold  :  whereat  there 
cornea  over  me — and  evermore  will  come — a 
shuddering  dread  of  frozen  pools. 
At  this  point  an  episode  takes  place  which  Dante 
has  doubtless  introduced  by  way  of  representing  the 
darkest  act  nf  treachery  to  one's  country  that  was 
known  to  him.  Be  il  remembered  that  although  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  Poem,  Uante's  sympathies 
had  become  almost  Ghibelline.  and  although  he  was 
undergoing  the  most  merciless  persecution  from  the 
Guelphs.  yet  when  the  battle  of  Montapcrti  was 
fought  in  1260,  five  years  before  Dante  was  born, 
his  ancestors  were  Guelphs  ;  and  some  of  them,  who 
were  in  the  Florentine  ranks,  participated  in  the 
rout  of  that  fatal  day,  as  Farinata  degli  Uberti  {Inf. 
X,  46-48)  pointedly  reminded  him.  At  the  most 
critical  moment  in  the  battle,  the  traitor  Bocca  degli 
Abati,  whom  Dante  now  brands  with  infamy,  rode 
stealthily  up  behind  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Flo- 
rentine cavalry  Messer  Jacopo  del  Nacca  de'  Pazzi. 
and  with  his  sword  smote  off  the  hand  that  bore  the 
standard,  so  that  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Flo- 
rentines, seeing  their  standard  fall,  were  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  their  discomfiture  became  a  rout.  This 
deed  is  recorded  by  Kicordano  Malespini  (cap.  clxvii) ; 
and  by  Giov.  Villani  (vi,  78).  No  name  throughout 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  excited  more 
horror   than   that   of  this  double-dyed  traitor,  and 

the  awful  scene  so  continually  haunts  him,  that  he  can  never 
now  even  looli  at  a  frozen  pond  witlioul  a  shudder.    The  other 
inlerpretalJDn   is  positively  commonplace,     ll  comts  only  to 
saying  that  he  shudders  when  he  thinks  of  thi;  scene  itself. 
II.  00 
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Dante  has  rightly  selected  him  as  a  prominent  figure 
among  the  traitors  punished  in  Anlcnnra.  We  have 
already  seen  the  penalty  of  Bocca's  brother,  Guoso 
degli  Abati,  among  the  robbers  changed  into  serpents 
in  Canto  xxv,  34-151.  j^ 

E  mentrc  che  andavamo  in  vfir  lo  mc!2i0t         ti« 
Al  quale  ogni  i5«n;e£:(a  si  raduna.*  ^ 

lid  io  Iremava  ncll'  etcmo  re/zo.t        if  75 

Sc  volerl  fu,  o  deslino,  o  fortuna, 

Non  so:  ma  passeggiando  [ra  Ic  teste, 
Forte  pcrcossi  il  pii  nel  viao  ad  una. 


''At  quale  ogni  gravtaast  raduna  :  Compare  Inf.  xxxiv,  no, 
III  :— 

"  Quando  mi  volai,  tu  passasti  11  punto 
Al  qual  SI  tra^gon  d'  ogni  parte  i  pesi." 

I  find  in  Tommasio  on  Ihis  line;  "graveiia  di  peai  e  di  pec- 
cati.  Gravez/a  materiitU,  perchi  tutti  i  pesi  lirano  al  centro; 
nwralc,  perch£  giCi  si  puniscono  i  pcccati  piCi  gravi." 

f  rtxio :  Dr.  Moore  writes  to  rac;  "  Rti:o  is,  I  think,  a  very 
interesting  word.  1  believe  it  is  a  curtailed  form  of  orexso  or 
oreisii,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  auriliiini,  being  formed, 
like  a  very  large  number  of  wordi,  in  Romance  languages, 
from  the  diminutive  forms  of  classical  words.  Hence  it  would 
mean,  at  fint,  a  little  breeze.  Compare  Purg.  xiiiv,  150,  where 
oreiai  signifies,  '  a  waft,  or  breath  "  {vcntktltii,  Buti).  Staindiy, 
brec/inesa  and  coolness  being  associated,  it  comes  to  mean 
'  coolness,'  aa  adoni-a  in  Purg.  i,  i^j.  Hence  mio  =  '  cold  '  in 
the  present  passage,  Tlitrdly,  coolness  and  shadiness  being 
associated,  it  comes  to  mean  '  shade,'  as  in  /"/.  xvii,  87.  Hence 
I  think  we  have  (1)  bree/e  ;  (j)  cold;  ^J)  shade;  the  several 
meanings  being  connected  by  association  of  ideas.  At  least 
this  seems  lo  me  Ihe  best  way  of  connecting  the  different 
usages  of  the  word,  and  so  I  explained  il  lately  in  a   Lecture." 

\voUr:  Some  have  attempted  to  show  that  by  veUr  Dante 
meant  to  insinuate  that  he  gave  Bocca  a  sly  kick  "on  pur- 
pose." But  as  Scarlazzini  points  out,  that  supposition  is 
absurd,  for  if  Dante  had  done  it  of  his  own  free  will,  how 
could  he  say  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  had  chanced  ?  He 
makes  no  secret  of  his  subsequent  violence. 
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Piangendo  mi  Bgrid6  :  *— "  Pcrchi  mi  peste  ?  t 

Sc  tu  non  vieni  a  crestrer  lii  vendetta  8a 

Di  Mont'  Aperti,  perchfi  mi  moleste  ?  " — 

And  while  we  were  going  towards  the  centre  (of 
the  Earth),  at  ivhich  all  gravity  unites,  and  I  was 
shivering  in  the  eternal  cold :  whether  it  was 
(divine)  will,  or  destiny,  or  chance,  I  know  not  : 
but  while  stepping  among  the  heads,  I  struck  my 
foot  heavily  in  the  face  of  one  of  them.  Weeping 
he  yelled  out  (in  anger)  at  me  :  "  Why  dost  thou 
kick  me  ?  Unless  thou  comest  to  increase  the 
vengeance  of  Mont'  Aperti,  why  dost  thou  molest 
me?" 

As  soon  as  Dante's  ears  catch  the  word  "  Mont'  Ap- 
erti," it  suddenly  Bashes  upon  him  that  he  ts  in 
the  presence  of  the  foul  traitor  whose  memory  was 
loathed  by  every  patriotic  citizen  of  Florence,  ir- 
respective of  politics,  and  he  entreats  Virgil  to  give 
him  full  time  to  assure  himself  on  this  point.  Virgil 
complies,  and  an  interchange  of  fierce  recriminations 

*sgridd:  Note  that  s^riifnr?,  "to  cry  angrily,  to  upbraid,"  is 
not  the  same  rs  gridare,  "  lo  cry,  to  shout." 

\  Ptrchi  mi  ptsle  ?  :  This  expostulation  of  Bocca  reminds 
one  of  that  nf  Pier  delle  Vignc  In  In/,  xiii.  33 :  '■  PerchS  mi 
achiante  ?  "  and  ihid,  35 :  "  Percht  mi  scerpi  ?  "  but  with  this 
difference,  that  Pier  delle  Vi^ne  utters  mournful  lamenlatiuns 
without  anger,  whereas  all  Bocca's  words  are  spoken  in  rage 
and  spite,  for  in  II.  85,  Sfi,  Dante  thinks  of  him  as 

"coiui 
Che  bestemmiava  ancora,"  etc  ; 
and  (i.  87)  shows  his  irritation  by  rtplyinj;  to  him  :— 

"  Qual  se'  tu,  che  cos!  rampogni  altrui  ?  " 
Pestare  is  the  regular  word  for  "  lo  kick  any  one."  There  is  a 
story  in  Tuscany  of  an  unwelcome  awaln  trying  to  establish  an 
understanding  with  a  lady  in  society  by  pressing  her  foot  under 
the  table,  but  she,  wishing  to  crush  him  once  and  for  ever, 
said  to  him  in  a  loud  voice  before  every  one  ;  "  Se  mi  vuole 
bene,  me  lo  dica,  ma  non  mi  pesti  I  [//  you  love  mi,  till  nit  so, 
but  don't  kick  III''  -']  " 

II.  00  2 
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takes  place  between  Dante  the   patriot,  and    Bocca 
the  traitor. 

Ed  io : — "  MacRlro  mio,  or  qui  m'  aHpeita, 

Si  eh'  io  esca  d'  tin  dubbio  per  coaloi  : 
Poi  mi  farai,  quantunque  vorrai,  frctta." — 

Ln  Dui:a  sletic;  ett  to  diss!  a  colui  85 

Che  bestemmiava  duramente  ancora  : 

— "  Qual  se'  tu,  che  cosi  rampogni  altrui  ?  " — 


■ — "Or  lu  chi  ae',  che  vai  per  1'  Anlcnora  * 

Percolendo," — rispose, — "  altrui  le  jjolo 
Si  che.  se  fossi  vivo,  troppo  fora  ?  " — t 

— "Vivo  son  io,  e  caro  caser  ti  puote," — 

Fu  mia  risposta, — "  se  domandi  fama, 

Ch'  io  metta  i1  nomc  tuo  tFa  1'  altre  note."  J 

*/■  Antenora  :  Anterior  had  therepulaijon  of  having  betrayed 
his  country,  bccnuKc  he  had  recommended  that  Helen,  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war  which  was  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
Troy,  should  be  given  up  and  restored  Io  Menelaus.  Dr. 
Moore  iStitdiis  in  Dante,  i,  pp.  r8g.  igo)  thinks  Dante  must  in 
this  case,  as  in  olhers,  have  derived  his  information  from  the 
Commentiry  on  Virgil  of  Scrvius  Honoratus  Marus,  who 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and  Konorjua. 
There  is  only  on  ■  allusion  to  Anienor  in  Virgil  in  ,S".  i,  242 
ttseq..  where  Miitas  contrasts  his  unhappy  and  futile  wander- 
ings with  the  successful  settlement  of  Antcnor  at  Patavium. 
But  Servius  in  his  note  li.L.  explains  the  point  of  this  com- 
plaint to  be  that  Antenor  betrayed  his  countr\'  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  and  yet  he  prospered,  while  .Eneas  was 
persecuted  by  fate.  Danle  may  have  learnt  the  story  from 
the  Trojan  history  of  Dictys  and  Uares. 

t  Si  chi,  ie/ossi  vivo,  tnif-lio/ora  :  Bocca,  who.-ie  eyes  are  closed, 
and  who  has  not  seen  his  assailant,  has  no  idea  that  it  is  a 
living  human  foot  that  has  struL:k  his  lace,  and  wonders  how 
the  foot  of  a  shade  is  ablf  to  use  such  violence. 

I  iioU  .*  I  follow  most  of  the  Tuscan  Comiiientatora  in  under- 
standing note  (I  quote  Fraticelli):  "tra  I'  altrc  note,  Ira  1'  altre 
coae  da  me  notatc  quaggiil.  e  ch'  10  un  giorno  narreri."  Ben- 
venuto  gives  the  same  interpretation:  "inter  alias  literas 
quibus  noiavi  alios  dignos  fama."  Other  Commentators  in- 
terpret as  follows:  "Cose  da  me  notate."  (Biagioli  and 
Bianchi).  "Calalo^i,  ruoli  di  pcrsone  degne  di  memoria." 
(Venturit,  "  Ricordi  scritli."  (Volpi).  "Ombre  notatc  in 
Inferno."     (Vi-lkilellu). 
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Ed  cgli  a  mc: — "Del  contrario  ho  10  brama  : 

Lcvati  quinci,  c  non  mi  dar  piu  lagna  :  g^  (^^^tt^l 

ChJ  mal  sal  lusingar  per  questa  l4liis„"-j*     <      T  I 

And  1 ;  "  My  Master,  now  wait  here  for  me,  so 
that  I  may  issue  from  a  doubt  respecting  him  : 
then  thou  shall  hurrj'  me  on  as  much  as  thou 
wilt."  My  Leader  stopped  ;  and  I  said  to  the 
shade,  w'ho  still  continued  to  curse  vehemently  : 
"  Who  art  thou  that  thus  revileat  others  ?  "  "  And 
prithee  who  art  thou,"  he  answered,  ■'  that  goesl 
through  Aiiteiwta  smiting  other  people's  cheeks, 
so  that,  if  thou  wert  alive,  it  would  be  too  much  ?  " 
"Alive  1  am,"  was  my  answer,  "and  it  may  be 
precious  to  thee,  if  thou  desireth  renown,  that  I 
should  put  down  thy  name  among  my  other  notes." 
And  he  to  me:  "The  contrary  do  I  desire;  take 
thyself  hence,  and  give  me  no  further  cause  of 
complaint:  for  ill  knowest  thou  how  to  flatter  in 
this  depth." 

Dante  lias  fallen  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the 
shades  in  the  Pit  desire  to  have  tlieir  names  pub- 
lished in  the  world  ;  whereas  all  that  they  desire  is 
to  remain  unknown,  and  his  promise  of  proclamation 
is  jusl  what  prevents  them  from  revealing  them selves.f 

* luma  ;  Compare  /»/.  xx,  79,  80:— 

"  Non  molto  ha  corso,  che  trova  una  lama, 
Nella  qual  si  distcnde  e  la  impaluda." 
And  Purg.  vii,  88-yo:— 

"Di  questa  baizo  meglio  gli  atti  e  i  voiti 
ConDsci:reIc  voi  di  tulli  c  quacili, 
Che  nella  lama  glfi  tra  essi  acciilti." 
Litma  means  a  low-lying  land  thai   may  cither  be  uncovered, 
or,  in  tht  sense  of  a  lagoon,  covered  with  waler. 
Compare  Horace,  1  Bpht.  xiii,  10;  — 

"Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  iamas." 
+  The  most  rtmarkablt  instance  of  this  is  where  Guido  da 
Monttftltro  Iclls  Danie  his  name  and  bis  story  upon  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  ho  is  lillin;;  Ihcm  to  a  hhade,  who 
under  no  circumslnnces  can  rtach  the  world  above  (/«/.  Mivii, 
&1-66J. 
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It  is  not  without  regret  that  one  reads  of  the  storm 
of  ra^e  with  which  Dante  now  (alls  upon  the  miser- 
able wretch  who  lies  powerless  at  his  feel.  Bocca's 
face  is,  we  know,  like  the  others  in  this  ring,  bent 
downwards.  Dante,  on  hearing  his  refusal  to  tell  his 
name,  seizes  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  with 
great  violence  tries  to  force  his  head  back  so  as  to 
disclose  hts  features.  Benvenuto  thinks  that  Dante's 
reason  for  recounting  such  intemperate  behaviour  on 
his  part  is  done  purposely.  He  wishes  to  record  his 
opinion  that  traitors,  more  than  all  other  criminals, 
ought  to  be  condemned  by  the  most  merciless  tor- 
tures {sava  qun-stione  lormentorum)  to  confess  their 
treachery,  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  the  ordin- 
ary penalties  which  justice  inflicts  on  traitors,  as  well 
as  the  contumely  which  all  persons  e.\press,  both  by 
word  and  deed,  for  crimes  of  such  peculiar  baseness. 

Dante  continues  to  assault  Bocca,  and  endeavours 
to  extort  confession  from  him  by  reiterated  threats, 
to  which  Bocca  replies  by  howls  of  defiance,  when 
another  sinner  addresses  him  by  name;  whereupon 
Dante  looses  his  hold,  and  promises  Bocca  to  pro- 
claim his  infamy. 

Allor  lo  presi  per  la^uticagfw,* 

E  dissi  : — "  E'  converr^  che  tu  ti  nomi, 
O  che  capel  qui  su  non  ti  rimagna." — 


i,^J^c*^ 


*ta  ciilicagna<  Blanc  (for.  Danl.)  thinks  this  must  rather  be 
understood  us  the  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head,  than  as  merely 
the  nape  nf  the  neck.  Ariosto  (OW.  Fur.  xv,  si.  85I  uses  the 
word  in  a  simiJar  sense: — 

"  Astolfo  intanto  per  la  cuticagna 
Va  dalla  nuca  On  sopra  le  eiglia, 
Cercando  in  fretla  se  '1  crine  fatale 
ConoBcer  pu6  ch'  Orril  ticn  immortale," 


^ 
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Ond'  egli  a  mc  : — "  Perch6  lu  mi  diBchiomi,*  100 

N6  ti  dim  ch'  io  sia,  n£  moHirertilti, 
Se  mille  fiatc  in  sul  capo  mi  tomi." — t 

[o  avea  gik  i  capelli  in  mano  HVvolt|,t 

E  tratt]  glicn'  avea  piu  d'  una  ciecca,      '•-•i- 
LaCrandoS  lui  con  gli  occhi  in  giQ  raccoiti  ;     105 

Quando  un  allro  gridd  : — "  Che  hai  tu,  Bocca  ? 

Non  ti  basla  sonar  con  le  mascelle,        il'  • '"''  - 
Sc  tu  non  latri  P  qual  diavol  tt  tocca  ? " — 

"  Omai," — diss'  Io, — "  non  vo'  che  ta  favelle, 

Malvagio  traditor,  chf  alia  tua  onla  110 

Io  portero  di  te  vere  novelle." — 

Then  I  seized  him  by  the  scalp  behind  and  said  : 
"  It  shall  needs  be  that  thou  name  thyself,  or  thai 
not  a  hair  remain  to  thee  on  this  {thy  head}." 
Whereupon  he  to  me:  "  Even  though  thou  tear 
out  all  my  hair,  1  will  not  tell  thee  who  1  am,  nor 
show  it  thee  (by  turning  up  my  face),  even  though 
thou  fall  foul  a  thousand  times  upon  my  head."  I 
had  already  twisted  his  hair  in  my  hand,  and  had 

*  dischiomi :  This  is  derived  from  rfu-rortKire,  "  (o  tear  out  the 
hair."     ArioKlo  (OW.  Fnr.  xv,  st.  H7}  has  the  word,  having  evi- 
dently imitated  Dante  in  the  passage  : — 
"  £  tencndo  quel  capo  per  Io  naao, 
Dietro  e  dinanzi  Io  dischioma  tutlo." 
i  mi  tiini :   Benvcnuto   paraphrases  the   passage:  "that  is, 
even   if  thou  jump  upon  my  head  with  ihy  feet,  and  make  of 
me  a  mock  [luJibriiiin]  with  thy  hands  and  feet."     Benvenuto 
adds  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  traitors  who  cannot  b; 
coerced  into  confession  by  any  sort  or  kind  of  torture, 

I  capelli  in  muiKi  avvoUi  ,*  Felrarch  (Part  IV,  Canz.  ii,  st.  1) 
has  imilBled  this  line  :  — 

"Vecchia,  oziosa  e  lenta. 
DormirS  sempre  e  non  fia  cbi  la  svegli  ? 
Le  man  I'  avess'  io  avvolte  cntro  capcgli  I  " 

!j  Lalrando  :  Cesari  {Belleiie  della  D.C.)  thinks  that  the  utter- 
ances of  Bneca  are  partly  influenced  by  the  pain  of  his  hair 
being  torn  out,  and  Ihc  chaiterint;  of  his  jaws  from  the  cold 
which  makes  them  issue  from  his  lips  in  spasmodic  jerks  somci 
what  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
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plucked  away  from  him  more  than  ore  tuft,  while 
he  howled  {lit.  barked)  with  his  eyes  kepi  firmly 
down;  when  another  (shade)  called  out  i  "What 
ails  thee,  Bocca  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to 
clatter  with  thy  jaws,  but  that  thou  must  also 
bark  ?  What  devil  is  at  thee  ?  "  "  Now,"  said  I, 
"  1  do  not  want  thee  to  say  a  word,  accursed 
traitor,  for  lo  thy  shame  I  will  bear  true  tidings  of 
thee." 

Bocca,  on  finding  himself  discovered,  desists  from 
further  attempts  at  concealment  of  his  identity,  but 
testifies  his  vexation  by  revealing  to  Dante  the  names 
and  the  crimes  of  his  more  immediate  neighbours, 
five  of  whom  he  mentions,  and  begins  by  promptly 
retaliating  upon  the  shade  who  had  named  him. 
This,  we  learn,  is  Buoso  da  Duera. 

— "  Va,  via," — rispose, — "  e  cl6  chc  lu  vuoi,  conta  ; 
Ma  non  tacer,  se  tu  di  qua  enir'  cschi, 
Di  quel  ch'  ebbe  or  cnsi  la  lingua  pronla, 
Ei  piange  qui  I'  argento  de'  Franccschi:  *  115 

'  lo  vidi,'  potrai  dir,  'quel  da  Duera  f 

*ritrgcnto  lit'  Fraiucuhi :  There  ia  a  malignant  Irony  in 
Bocca'ii  words.  He  intentionally  uses  argtiil  as  a  French 
word  at  which  he  piiinls  his  sarcasm,  Blanc  \Saggiii.  p.  307) 
remarks  that  there  \&  not  a  single  instance  known  in  any  good 
Italian  author  of  the  use  of  argciilo  for  deiuiro  (monLVi  and 
therefore  he  feels  sure  that  Dante  has  Intended  to  make  Bocca 
use  a  smart  repartee.  The  sinntrs  generally  in  this  Kinfi 
appear  to  be  given  to  similar  quips,  e.g.  W  dove  i  piccatori 
slaniio  /rcschi ;  and  die'ia  p'u  rf'  esscr  fillii  in  gclalinu. 

t  i/iii'/  ill'  Duttii  :  Bunso  da  Duera  or  Dovara  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ghibelline  forces  assembled  in  the  district  of 
Parma  to  repel  the  French  troops  marching  through  Litmbardy 
to  join  Charles  ol  Anjou's  forces  In  their  campai)i;n  against 
Manfred.  Being  bribed  by  French  mimey,  he  allowed  a  de- 
tachment under  Count  de  Montfort  to  pass  nver  the  Oglin  with 
iinpunily,  where  an  energetic  resistance  w.  uld  have  been  most 
cflcctual.  The  traitor  la  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death, 
despised  by  all,  and  reduced  to  great  misery. 
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lA  dove  i  peccatori  stanno  (rcach[.'* 
Se  foBsi  domandalD,  altri  chi  v'  era, 

Tu  hai  da  lato  quel  di  Beccherja,t 

Di  cui  aego  Fioren/a  la  gorgiera. 
Gianni  da  Soldantcr  ',  credo  chc  sia 

Piil  ]&  con  Gancllone  !}  e  Tribaldclla,! 


Y 


■^ 


^ 


lao 


* stiiiDio /rtschi :  Any  one  who  has  lived  in  Tuscany  will  be 
perfectly  familiar  wilh  this  term,  which  is  popularly  used  lo 
dcnole  "being  in  a  fix."  "Wc  must  do  so  and  ao,  or  else  we 
shall  be  in  a  nice  fix  (_Bisogiier,i  far  lid  c  lul  cksii,  se  no  slarcmu 
frcichi)."  It  is  believed  that  Ihc  pupular  LMpression  took  its 
origin  in  this  verse  of  Danlc's. 

f  qiul  ili  Bccthtria :  This  was  Tesauro  dti  Becthcria  of 
Favia,  afterwards  Abbut  of  VsUombrosu,  and  General  of 
that  Order.  G.  Villani  (vi,  65)  rulaius  that  this  person, 
being  the  Legate  of  Pope  Alexander  IV  in  Tuscany,  was  seized 
by  the  people  ol  Flnrence  and  accused  of  betraying  their  in- 
terests to  the  Ghibellines  exiled  from  the  city.  The  Abbot,  on 
being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  his  crime,  and  was  beheaded 
in  the  Pia/.!a  Sant'  ApoUinare.  The  Pope,  greatly  incensed 
at  the  execution  of  his  Legate,  placed  the  cily  under  an  inter- 
dict. Some,  however,  denied  the  truth  ol  the  accusation  against 
the  Abbnt,  and  asserted,  that  though  a  Ghibelline  at  heart,  he 
was  no  traitor. 

J  Gianni  da  Soldanitr:  In  Par.  xv\,  1)1-93.  in  the  cataloKUe 
of  the  great  names  in  Florence  by  Cacciaguida,  that  of  Solda- 
nieri  is  honourably  mentioned: — 

"E  vidi  cost  grandi  come  antichi, 

Con  quel  della  Sanella,  quel  dell'  Area, 
E  Soldanieri,  ed  Ardinghi,  e  Boslichi." 
The  family  were  Ghihellines,  but  after  the  misgovtrnmenl  of 
Florence  by  the  two  t'niH  OatuUiili  the  people  in  t'ibU  rove 
in  revolt,  and  Gianni,  having  abandoned  the  Ghibelline  side, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  movement,  and 
assisted  in  proscribing  the  members  of  his  lormer  party. 

'^Oaniilhiu  :  Uolh  Puki  and  Arioslo,  as  well  as  the  CViici^- 
magae  Rumancrs,  make  frequent  mention  of  Ganelon  or  Ouenes. 
It  was  through  his  treachery  that  the  army  of  Charlemagne 
was  annihilated  on  the  fatal  held  of  Roncesvallcs.  Itlanc  says 
it  IS  nearly  impossible  to  decide  whelhcr  he  was  an  historicnl 
or  a  fictitious  personage. 

II  TrihahUttv  was  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  family  of  the 
Zambrasi    of    Faenza.      Having    shammed    insanity   he    was 
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Ch'  aprl  Faenza  quando  si  dormia."-  - 

"Be  off,"  he  replied,  "  ami  tell  what  thoii  wilt  j 
but  be  not  silent,  if  thou  gettest  out  of  here,  about 
him  who  but  now  had  hia  tongue  so  ready.  He  is 
here  bewailing  Vnrgeiil  of  the  French  I  '  I  saw,' 
thou  canst  say,  '  him  of  Dutra  in  the  place  where 
the  sinners  Ret  cooled.'  Shouldst  thou  be  asked 
who  was  there  besides,  thou  hast  at  thy  side  him 
of  Beccheria  whose  gorge  Florence  severed.  I 
think  Gianni  de'  Soldanieri  is  stil!  further  that 
way  with  Ganellonc,  and  Tribaldello,  who  opened 
Faenza  while  people  were  asleep," 

By  "  still  further  that  way  "  Bocca  probably  means 
to  try  and  prove  tbat  they  are  even  worse  traitors 
than  himself,  and  consequently  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  Hell. 

Division  IV. — The  remainder  of  this  Canto  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  next  are  given  to  the  great 
episode  of  Count  Ugotino.  His  story  will  be  fully 
told  in  the  next  Canto,  but  we  are  first  to  hear  the 
details  of  the  grotesque  though  appallinR  situation 
in  which  Dante  found  him. 

Benvenuto  observes  thai  Dante  now  gives  a  des- 
cription of  two  specially  black  traitors,  one  of  whom, 
Count  Ugolino  of  Pisa,  betrayed  his  party  and  his 
country,  and  was  in  his  turn  betrayed  by  the  other 


allowed  to  ran^e  about  the  Etreets  of  that  city  unnoticed, 
and  with  perfect  impuniiy.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  m  1380, 
one  night  be  opened  one  of  Ihc  gates  to  the  lorces  of  ftulogna 
and  Kavenna,  commanded  by  Jean  de  .\piB,  whom  Pope 
Martin  IV  had  created  Count  of  Ktiumania  to  oppose  Ihe 
Ghibellme  commander  Guido  da  Monlcfeltro.  See  pp.  3&0-JS2 
of  this  volume.  It  ia  said  that  Tribaldcllo  perpetrated  this 
treachery  to  avenge  an  insult  against  himself  by  the  Lambcr- 
tajii,  who  had  left  Bologna  and  had  taken  refuge  in  FaenJta. 
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who  was  Kuggieri,  Archbishop  of  Pisa.  The  latter 
having  devised  the  terrible  death  by  stai'vation  which 
Ugolino  and  his  sons  underwent,  Dante  has  placed 
him  in  such  a  position  in  the  ice,  that  Count  Ugolino, 
his  victim,  is  represented  as  gnawing  at  the  head 
which  conceived  such  barbarity. 

Noi  eravHiti  parlili  giS  da  ello, 

Ch'  io  tidi  due  ghiaccJali  in  una  buca  125 

SI  chc  1'  un  capo  all'  altro  era  capprllo  t 

E  come  il  pan  per  fame  si  macLduCBj*  >  - 

Cosi  il  Bopran  li  denti  all'  altro  pose 
hk  've  il  ccrvel  a'  aggiunge  nlla  nuca. 

We  had  already  parted  from  him  (Bocca)  when  I 
saw  two  frozen  in  one  hole,  so  (close  together) 
that  the  one  head  was  a  head-covering  to  the  other 
{i.e.  was  exactly  above  it):  and  just  in  the  way 
that  bread  is  devoured  from  hunger,  so  the  upper- 
most one  fastened  his  teeth  on  the  other  at  the 
place  where  the  brain  joins  with  the  nape. 

A  ghastly  incident  in  ancient  Mythology  affords 
Dante  an  appropriate  comparison. 

Non  allriinenti  Tideo  t  si  rose  130 

Le  temple  a  Menalippo  per  disdegoo, 
Che  quel  faccva  il  tcachio  c  1'  altrc  cose. 


*  ji  manduca :  Compare  Dante,  Canxone  xn,  Et.  3 : — 

"ch«  ogni  senso 
Colli  dcnti  d'  Amor  giS  nii  manducai 
Cii  the  nel  pensier  bruca 
La  mia  virlii,"  etc. 
+  Tided:  Tydeus,  King  of  Chaljdon,  was  one  of  the  seven 
kings  or  chiefs  that  accompanied  ihe  expedition  ol  Adrastus 
and  Polyn ices  against  Thebea.    In  a  single  combal  with  Mena- 
lippus,  Tydeus,  though   mortally  wounded,  inflicted  a  death- 
blow upon  Meoalippus,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be  cut 
ofl,   ht   gnawed   the  skull  and  tore  out  the  brains  before  he 
expired.      The  story  is  told  in  Statius,  Thtbaid  viii,  740-763 : — 
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Not  otherwise  did  Tydeus  gnaw  the  temples  of 
Menalippus  through  rage,  than  this  one  was  doing 
to  the  skull  and  the  other  parts  {i.e.  the  brain  and 
flesh  of  the  head). 

Dante,  struck  with  horror  at  the  grim  spectacle, 
expostulates  with  the  assailant  on  his  savage  barbar- 
ity, but  proinises  that  if  he  can  learn  from  him  any 
extenuating  circumstances,  he  will  let  them  be  known 
if  he  should  live  to  return  to  the  world. 

— "O  lu  che  moslri  per  si  bestial  ses'^o 

Odio  sopra  colui  che  lu  ti  mangi,  1J4 

Dimmi  il  perchJ," — diss'  lo, — "per  tal  convcgno, 

Che  se  tu  H  ration  di  lui  li  piangi,* 

Sappicndo  chi  voi  sicte  e  la  sua  peccA, 
Nel  mondo  iiuso  ancor  lu  tc  ne  canp, 

Se  quells  con  ch'  10  parlo  non  sj  sccca." — 

"  Oh  thou,  who  by  so  bestial  a  sign  showest  hatred 
afiainsl  him  whom  thou  art  devouring,  tell  me  the 
wherefore,"  said  I,  "  on  this  condition,  that  if  thou 
rightly  hast  cause  of  complaint  against  him,  I, 
knowing  who  ye  are,  and  {what  is}  his  crime,  may 
requite  thee  for  it  in  the  world  above,  if  that  with 

"...  Caput,  o  caput,  o  mihi  si  quis 
Apportet,  Menalippe,  tuum  !  nam  volvcrls  arvis: 
Fido  uquidem  ;  tii-c  mc  virtus  supreme  fefellit  .  .  , 
Imperat  absciKum  porgi,  lacvaque  receptum, 
SptL;tai  alrnx  hostile  caput,  uliseitque  tepenlis 
Lumina  lorva  vidians,  et  adhuc  dubitantia  Rgi   .  .  . 
.\tque  ilium  L'Ifracti  perfusum  labe  cerebri 
Aspicit  et  vivo  stelerantem  sanguine  faucca. 
Nee  comites  aufcrre  valtnt." 
Petrarch  also  notices  the  incident  in  Part  IV,  Sonnet  xix:— 
"  L'  ira  Tiden  a  tal  rabbia  sospinsc, 

Che  morcnd'  ci  ax  rose  Menalippo." 
*sc  tu  a  nxEiun  di  lui  li  piangi :  '■  ego  rcmuncrem  le  tiuo  lut 
mondo  viventium,  dando  ill)  infamiam  perpftuani.  sappittulo, 
scilicet  ego,  chi  vtit  side,  scilicet  vob  ambci,  c  la  siiii  picca,  idest 
ejuii  pcccatum  contra  tc.  si  juste  petis  lalem  vindictam  de  co," 
(Benvcnutn). 
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which  I  speak  (i.e.  my  tongue)  be  not  dried  up  (by 
deathl." 

The  Canto  ends  here,  the  above  being  but  the  pre- 
lude to  Count  Ugolino's  long  narrative  in  the  en- 
suing one.  We  shall  see  that  he  has  just  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  victim,  and  that  he  adds  in 
the  opening  passage  of  the  Canto  :  "  How  crue!  my 
death  was,  thou  shah  hear,  and  thou  shalt  know 
whether  he  has  wronged  me." 


END  OF  CANTO  XXXII. 
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CANTO  XXXIII. 

THE  NINTH  CIRCLE  (CoNTTNUKn)-THE  SECOND  RING, 
A.\TEXORA  (cONTiNOEii)- BETRAYERS  OF  THEIR  COUN- 
TKY— COUNT  UGOLINO  AND  ARCHBISHOP  BUGGIERI— 
THE  THIRD  RING,  ^Oi0.l/^.^— BETRAYERS  OF  FRIENDS 
AND  GUEST^-FRATE  ALBERIGO-BRANCA  D'  ORIA. 


We  left  Dante  and  Virgil  standing  horror-struck  at 
the  grim  spectacle  of  two  shades  in  the  ice,  one  of 
whom  is  gnawing  the  head  of  the  other.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  present  Canto  are  devoted  to  the 
terrible  episode  related  to  Dante  by  Count  Ugolino 
della  Gherardesca,  of  his  betrayal  by  Archbishop 
Ruggieri  of  Pisa,  followed  by  the  imprisonment  and 
death  by  starvation  of  himself,  his  two  sons,  and  his 
two  grandsons.  This  intensely  dramatic  story,  says 
Landor — thirty  lines  unequalled  by  any  other  thirty  . 
in  the  whole  dominions  of  poetry — has  been  trans- 
lated by  Chaucer  in  The  Monk's  Talc,  as  well  as  by 
Shelley. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  three  parts. 

In  Division  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  78,  Ugolino  re- 
veals to  Dante  his  identity,  and  recounts  the  story 
of  his  death. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  79  to  ver.  go,  Dante 
utters  an  imprecation  against  Pisa,  as  being  respon- 
sible for  such  horrors  committed  in  her  midst. 
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In  Division  III,  from  ver,  gi  to  ver.  157.  he  relates 
the  penalty  of  the  sinners  in  Tolomca,  who  had  been 
traitors  to  hospitality  and  friendship, 

Division  I. — In  the  concluding  lines  of  the  last 
Canto,  Dante  had  accosted  the  shade  of  Count 
Ugolino,  and  after  remonstrating  with  him  on  his 
inhuman  occupation,  had  invited  him  to  state  if  he 
had  any  cause  of  grievance  against  his  victim  that 
might  in  any  way  seem  to  palliate  such  brutish  evid- 
ence of  hatred.  Ugolino,  whose  face  is  frozen  into 
a  downward  position,  has  been  unable  to  see  who  is 
speaking,  but  by  the  tone  of  Dante's  voice,  and  by 
his  using  such  idioms  as  tit  Ci  man^i,  convegno  for 
paito,  tu  ti  piangi  di  lui,  sappicndo  pvcca,  te  ne  cangi, 
he  recognises  a  Florentine.  (See  Blanc.  Saggia, 
p.  308).  Thereupon  he  desists  from  his  hideous 
meal,  and  prepares  to  speak  in  reply. 

La  bocca  sollevi*  dal  fiero  paslo 

Quel  pcccator,  forbendola  ai  capelli 
Del  capo  th'  egli  avea  direlro  Ruaato,* 

From  the  fell  repast  that  sinner  uplifted  his  mouth, 
wiping  it  on  the  hair  of  the  head  which  he  man- 
gled behind, 

Kenvenuto  thinks  the  whole  action  is  intended 
to  describe  one  engaged  in  an  inhuman  act,  who  has 
been  devouring  his  food  with  such  voracity,  that  he 
has  befouled  his  mouth  with  blood  like  a  wild  beast 
or  a  savage.     Benvenuto  doubts  moreover  whether 

*capo  .  .  .  dirilro  gaasto:  Pietra  di  Dante  remarks  on  this: 
"  Tamen  D^ura  potest  cliei ;  nam  sicut  rodil  caput  dicli  Archi- 
epificopl.  ut  iingjt,  ita  mors  dicli  Comiiis  rodit  memoriam,  quae 
in  cerebro  fuit  d  cti  domini  Archicpiscopi." 
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Readittgs  on  the  Inferno.    Canto  xxxiil. 


Ugolino  would  find  the  hair  of  the  Archbishop's 
head  very  serviceable  as  a  napkin,  when  one  re- 
members that  his  priestly  tonsure  would  considerably 
denude  the  back  of  his  head. 

Count  Ufjolino  begins  by  telh'ng  Dante  that  the 
hope  of  bringing  infamy  in  the  world  upon  the  name 
of  his  hated  companion  is  the  sole  inducement  to 
him  to  unclose  his  lips. 

Poi  comincifi: — "Tu  vuoj  ch'  io  rinnovejli 
Disperalo  dolor*  che  11  cor  mi  preme. 
Gijt  g^ur  pensando,  pria  ch'  lo  nc  favelli. 

Ma  se  le  mie  parole  es^ur  den  +  acme 

Che  frutti  infamia  al  traditor  ch'  io  rndo, 
Parlarc  e  lagrimar:[  vedrai  itisiemc, 

r  non  so  chi  tu  sle,  ni  per  che  modi) 
Vtnulo  se'  quaggiu,  ma  Fiorenlino 
Mi  scmbri  veraraente  g  qusnd'  io  t'  odo. 


*Tti  vuo'i  ch'  io  riniim'cUi  diiptrato  tU'tor:  Di  Siena  remarks 
that  this  in  a  pure  miniature  of  the  Virgilian  manner.  Com- 
pare Virg.  -E'l.  ii,  j  :— 

"  Infandum,  rceina,  jubes  renovare  dolorem." 
Pereontni :  Compare  Inc  words  nf  Franceaca,  /«/.  v,  111-123; — 
".  ,  .  Nessun  maggior  dolorc, 

Che  riuordarsi  del  tempo  fclice 
Nella  miseria ;  e  cio  sa  il  tuo  doltaro." 
iden:  From  dturrc  (obsolete  verb),  by  elision  of  the  v,  was 
formed  dure,  and  by  syncope  dere,  from  which  comea  de  '.third 
person  sinfi,  of  the  present  indicative),  and  by  the  addition  of 
«o  we  get  the  third  pcrs.  plural  Jrno,  and  by  reduplicaliofi  of 
the  1;,  denno.     (Lord  Vernon,  Inferim  di  Dante,  footnote). 

\Partare  c  Uinrimar :  Compare  again  the  words  of  Franceaca, 
Inf.  V,  126:^ 

"  Fard  come  colui  che  piatige  e  dice." 
S  viramcnU :  Equivalent  here  to  the  Latin  veriimlatntn.  The 
Gran  IMiionarifi  ^s.v.  Sjiso  interprets  it:  "Talora  S  come 
un'  Gccezione  alle  cose  delle,  un  lemperamenlo  del  troppo  riso- 
luto  affermare;  e  in  Dante  piQ  volte  corrisponde  a  T.imtn." 
The  present  passage  Is  quoted  as  a  case  in  point. 
Also  Piir.  vii,  5M-6J  ;^ 


Canto  xxxni.     Readings  on  lite  Inferno. 
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Then  he  began  :  "  Thou  wouldst  have  me  renew 

that  desperate  anguish  which  presses  down  my 
heart  even  now  before  I  speak  thereof.  Bui  if 
my  words  are  to  be  seed  which  may  bear  fruit 
of  infamy  to  the  traitor  I  am  gnawing,  thou  shall 
see  me  speak  and  weep  at  the  same  time.  I  know 
not  who  thou  art,  nor  by  what  means  thou  art 
come  down  here,  but  all  the  same  thou  seemest  to 
me  a  Florentine  when  I  hear  thee. 

The  Count  next  tells  Dante  his  name  and  that  of 
his  victim,  the  Archbishop,  explaining  to  him  that  in 
life  their  respective  positions  had  been  reversed,  and 
that  while  Ugolino  himself  had  reposed  perfect  trust, 
the  Archbishop  had  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  and  compassed  his  cruel  death.  -  It  has 
been  noticed  that  throughout -this  episode,  not  *»ae 
word  is  said  by  Upolino  of  his  being  liiin-cif  a  lr;iit(jr  * 

"  Questo  decretn,  frate,  sta  sepullo 

Agli  occhi  di  ciaKcuno,  il  cui  ingegno 
Nella  fiamma  d'  amor  non  i  adullo. 
Veraincnte,  pero  ch'  a  qutato  segno 
Molto  si  mira,  e  poco  ki  discernc, 
Diro  perchg  tal  modo  fu  piii  degno." 
Also  Far.  i,  lo-ij  :— 

"Veramente  quant'  io  del  regno  santo 
Nella  mia  menle  potei  far  Ccsnro, 
Sari  era  materia  del  mio  eanlo.'' 
And  Purg.  vi,  43,  44  :— 

"  Veramente  a  casi  alto  sospetto 
Non  ti  fermar." 
All  the  above  passages  are  quoted  by  the  Gran  Diiiimario  as 
expressly  showinK  that  in   them  Dante  had  used   vtramtnU  in 
the  sense  of  •lonJimcnu. 

*  It  is  not  clear  as  to  whnt  was  the  treachery  of  Ugnlino  and 
Ruggieri,  The  best  proof  that  the  Count  had  nni  been  guilty 
of  treachery  when  he  took  fliKht  from  the  naval  battle  of 
Meloria,  is  thai  a  tew  days  after  Ibc  battle  be  was  elceted 
Captain  and  Podesti  of  Pisa.  He  was  no  traitor  in  having  ceded 
(in  February,  12851  the  Caslles  of  Uipafralla  and  ViaregRio  to 
Lucca;  as  well  as  other  Htrongbolils  to  the  Florentines;  for  it 
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Readifii^s  oil  Ike  lii/erno.     Canto  xxxtrr. 


'hat  he  was  so,  and  that  Dante  thought  50,  the  fact 

bf  his  beinc  in  the  ice  of  Cocytus  proves,  but  the  halo 

H  romance  with  which  Dante's  thrilling  verses  have 

Invested  him,  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  more  as 

/the  betrayed  than  as  Ihe  betrayer,  and  as  such   he 

(will  probably  remain  as  long  as  poetry  is  read. 

Tu  dii  Haper  ch'  io  fui  Conte  Ugnlino,* 


wan  H  question  of  saving  the  very  existence  of  PIsb,  which, 

since  her  serious  defeat  at  Melnriii,  was  in  Kuch  danser  from 
the  powerful  Guelph  league  of  Genoa,  Lucca  and  Florence,  as 
to  be  near  the  verf;e  of  ruin,  when  any  expedient  was  justifi- 
ahJc  :  and  in  fact  UgoHnn  did  avcrl  the  grave  peril  with  which 
liis  native  city  was  menaced.  One  may  almost  infer  from 
Dante's  expression  (II.  85,  86)  "  if  to  Count  Ugolino  had  been 
imputed  treachery  in  the  matter  of  the  castles,"  that  Dante 
belii^ved  the  accusation  was  trumped  up  as  a  sort  of  jusliliea- 
ion  of  the  terrible  sentence  pronounced  against  him.  Dante's 
words  are  very  hesitating,  and  almost  imply  that  the  accusa- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  was  either  unjust  or  at  all  events  doubtful. 
And  yet  had  Dante  doubted  iis  lo  Ugolino  being  a  traitor  at 
all,  he  would  not  have  depleted  him  In  Hell.  Bartoli  {Sloria 
dilta  Lellcriilura  tlaliana,  vol.  vl,  part  ii,  p.  loi)  el  si"^.)  thinks 
it  far  more  likely  that  Dante  may  have  seen  in  Ugolino  an- 
other crime,  namelj'  that  of  having  allied  himself  with  the 
Ghibellinc  Archbishop  Ruggicri,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  his 
own  nephew  Nino  Visconli.  the  JuBliciory  of  Gallura  (see  Pur^. 
vjli,  53),  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  sole  and  uncontested  author- 
ity in  Pisa.  UKoIino's  own  expression  j^JiiHifnnii  ifi" /hi  (I.  ij) 
shows  that  he  made  alliance  with  the  Ghibellmes.  and  thai  for 
the  iniury  of  his  nephew.  In  this  way  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  double  treachery  (i)  to  his  party,  and  Ul  to  his 
colleague  in  the  govtrnmcnt.  The  Archbishop  Is  among  the 
raitors  to  their  country,  first,  for  having  made  alliance  with 
ount  Ugolino  against  Nino;  secondly,  for  his  constant  hos. 
llily  to  the  Guelphs  ;  and  lastly,  for  having  betrayed  Ugolino, 
nd  covered  Pisa  with  infamy  by  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
aused  Ugolino  to  be  put  to  death,  and  not  him  alone,  but  with 
Im  his  sons  and  his  grandsons.  See  Villani,  vli,  caps,  in 
and   iiS. 

•  ConU  Ugolino  :  At  Pisa  the  Ghibclline  ard  Guelph  partii 
were  known  under  Ihc  names  of  Conti  and  Visconli,    Towanls 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Ugolino  della  Gherardee 
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Canto  XXXIII.     Reudini^s  mi  Ihf  Infcnw. 


E  quest!  r  Arcivcscovo  Kuggicri  :  * 
Or  ti  dirii  perch'  in  son  [al  vicino. 
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CounI  of  Donoralicci,  was  a  leading  member  of  ihe  former  body. 
XfHe  had  given  his  sister  as  wife  to  Ginvanni  Visconli  di  Gallura, 
-^  and  for  this  an  I  probably  niher  inslances  of  questionable 
loyalty  was  banished  by  the  Ghibcltincs  from  Ihc  cily.  At  the 
pi-acc  of  \ib-j,  L'Kolino  and  Ninn  Vistonli  (son  to  Giovanni, 
who  had  died)  were  allowed  to  rt-turn.  L'Kolino  succeeded  in 
regaininR  some  portion  of  the  confidence  of  his  ftllow-cili/ens, 
and  in  October  1284  was  nominated  Capilaiio  and  Podcstci  for 
one  year;  and  m  February  xaW5,  the  term  of  office  was  ex- 
tended lo  ten  years.  He  separated  the  Florentines  from  the 
league  against  Pi!<a  by  expelling  ten  leading  Ghibelline  cili/cns, 
but  was  not  so  successful  in  nej;otialions  with  Genoa  and 
Lucca.  In  1287  he  was  obliged  to  associate  Guido  ViscontI 
with  himself,  in  order  lo  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Gut-lplis. 
The  two  colleagues  disagreed,  and  Ugolino  resigned  his  office 
at  the  end  of  the  yearj^In  despair  he  turned  to  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and  joined  the  Gualandl,  Sismondi,  Lanfranchi  and 
others,  whn  were  led  by  the  Archbishop  Ruggicro  dcgli  Ubal- 
dini.  The  connexion  did  not  last  long.  In  a  quarrel  Ugolino 
killed  a  nephew  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in  August  ij88  he  was 
besieged  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (al  Pisa),  and  taken  prisoner 
with  his  sons  Gaddo  and  Uguccione,  and  his  grandsons  Anscl- 
mucclo  and  Nino  (surnamed  U  Brigala),  Some  historians 
mention  a  third  grandson,  Enrico.  For  four  weeks  they  were 
kept  in  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  whence  Ihey  were  removed 
to  the  Tower  of  the  Gualandl,  Alle  Sitte  Vit,  afterwards  known 
as  the  Torre  delta  I-'timc.  Here  they  remained  till  March,  1289, 
when  the  Archbishop  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  then 
nailed  up  with  boards,  and  the  keys  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Arno.  After  eight  days  the  Tower  was  opened,  and  Ihe  bodi's 
of  the  starved  victims  were  buried  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Franciscans. 

*C  Arcivcitovo  Rnggitri :  This   personage   was  one  of  (he 

noble  family  of  [he  Ubaldini  della  Pila.  and  was  elected  Arch- 
bishop ofPisa  in  127S.     He  died  in  1^95.    His  grandfather  was 
named   Ugolino.      His  father   Ubaldino  is  mentioned  as  doing 
penance  for  gluttony  in  Purgatory.      See  Piirg.  xxiv,  aS,  ag  : — 
"Vidi  per  fame  a  v6to  usar  li  dcnti 
Ubaldin  della  Pila,"  etc- 
His  father's  brother  was  the  famous  Cardinal  degli   Ubaldini, 
whom  (/"/.  X,  tig,  120)  Farinala  dcgli  Uberti  couples  with  tlie 
Emperor  Frederick   II  as  ihe  only  two  shades  worthy  of  his 
II.  PP  2 
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Che  per  1'  cft'elto  de'  suo'  ma'  pcnsicri,* 

Pidandomi  di  lui,  io  fossi  preso 

E  poacia  morto,  ilir  non  6  mestieri. 
Pero  quel  che  non  puoi  aver  intcao, 

Cid  e  come  ta  mortc  mia  fu  cruda, 

L'dirai,  e  saprai  se  m'  ha  offcso. 

Thou  must  know  that  I  was  Count  Ugolino,  and 
this  one  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri  i  now  I  will  tell 
thte  why  I  am  such  a  neighbour  (to  him  as  ihou 
seest).  That  by  the  working  of  his  evil  designs,  I, 
putting  my  trust  in  him,  was  taken  and  afterwards 
put  to  death,  there  is  no  need  to  tell.  But  that 
which  thou  canst  not  have  heard,  namely,  how 
cruel  my  death  was.  thou  shalt  hear,  and  thou  shall 
knoiv  whether  he  has  wronged  me  (or  not). 

The  Count  yives  no  details  of  the  arrest  and  ini' 

prisonnient  of  himself,  of  his  two   sons,   and   tW' 

grandsons,  but  from  what  he  has  just  said,  we   ar 


notiire  among  the  multitude  that  are  with  him   in  the  sam 
fiery  tomb  ; — 

".  .  .  Qui  con  piQ  di  mille  giaccio  : 

Qua  dentro  e  lo  secondo  Federico, 
E  il  Cardinalc,  e  dcgli  altri  mi  taccin," 
The  follovvinf;  passat;e  relating  to  Archbishop  RuEgieri  is  laken 
from  a  Idler  of  Profcsaor  Bonaini  to  Lord  Vernon  'hijtrno  di 
Dnn.'f,  1862,  vol.  ii,  p.  ia8) ;  "  Di  RuRRieri  Ari^ivcscovo  tnolto 
fu  scritto,   c   mB^'piori  cose  ancora  voi  lefigeretc,  sc  il   cielo 
mi   sia  propizio.    nclla   mia  Sloria  del    Conte   Ugolino    dclla 
Ghcrardcaca  e  de'  suoi  tempi  fortunosi.     Uomo  terribilc,  ini- 
placabile  nelle  ire,  di  cui  ii;noro  qual  allro  al  pari  di   esso  ci 
rappresenti  ii  conlrasto  fcroce  dellc  passioni  rhe  a^itavann  le 
fnrii  animc  dei  Signori  potenti  de!  Medio  livo.     E  pensatc  poj, 
chc   Rujittieri  veniva  di  sansuc  GhibcUinn,  e  del  pii  caldo.  c 
come  perci^  fnsac  di  sua  natura  implacabilc  con  chi  tenevA  |, 
parte  conlraria." 

The  alternative  reading  E  tfiiati  h  F  Arcivacavo  Riiggitri 
to  be  condemned.  It  would  make  Ugolino  say  :  "  I  was  Court 
L'Holino.  and  this  is  Archbishop  Kuggieri."  If  there  are  n 
secular  titles  in  Hell,  neither  are  thert^  cccksiaalical  digniliei 

*  ma'  pcmirri  :   Here  mn   for  miii  is  an  abbreviation  of  mdi 
or  malvagi.     Compart  hif.  xxviii,  135  :  — 

"Che  diedi  al  re  giovane  i  mai  tonforti." 


Canto  ucxili.     lifatliii^s  on  ihc  Inferno. 
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left  to  infer  that  the  episode  was  so  generally  known, 
that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Dante,  as  a  Floren- 
tine, is  perfectly  acquainted  with  it.  He  therefore 
passes  over  it,  and  begins  his  story  at  the  moment 
when  in  March,  12S9,  the  hve  helpless  victims,  who 
had  been  immured  in  their  dungeon  since  July  of 
the  preceding  year,  first  realise  that  they  are  lo  have 
no  more  food  brought  to  them,  but  are  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  starvation.  It  will  be  well  that  the  reader 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  Dramath  Per- 
sona.    They  are : — 

(i)  Count  Ugolino.  (2)  His  fourth  son  Count 
Gaddo,  (3)  His  fifth  and  youngest  son  Count  Uguc- 
cione.  (4)  His  grandson  Nino,  surnamed  //  Brigala. 
(5)  His  grandson  Anselmuccio.  These  Iwo  grand- 
sons were  the  children  of  Cnunt  Ugolino's  eldest  son 
Guelfo  H,  by  lilena,  daughter  of  Enzo,  King  of 
Sardinia. 

Ugulino  begins  his  narrative  by  telling  Dante  how 
a  dream  gave  him  a  presentiment  of  his  fale. 

Breve  pertugio  deniro  dalU  muda* 

La  quBl  per  me  ha  il  titol  della  famCjt 


*  miiila  :  "  Luofio  dove  si  muda  (Lat.  (•cnimrum  inutalio)ve\ 
locus  ubi  aves  vcteres  pennas  cxuunt,  novas  emjtiunt."  {Voe. 
deila  Cru.trii).  "  Muda  c  luogo  chiuiici,  dove  si  Icngono,  gli 
uccclli  a  mudare.  .  .  .  Muda  chiama  1'  autnre  quella  torrc,  o 
forse  perche  cosi  era  thiamaia.  percliS  vi  hi  tenessero  I'  aquilc 
del  cnmune  a  mudare,  o  per  transuniionc,  che  vi  fu  rinchiuso 
il  Contc,  c  li  figliuoli,  come  gli  uctelli  della  muda."     ^Buti). 

t  (iiol  dctla  fame  :  "  E  dall'  ora  innanjii  la  della  taroerc,  dove 
morirono  fu  chiamata  la  Inrre  della  (ame,  e  sari  scmprc."  (G. 
Villain,  vii,  cap.  izS).  Vht  Totre  della  Fame  siood  in  the 
Piazza  degli  Anzianl  at  Pisa,  nearly  on  ihc  spot  where  the 
modern  clock  tower  in  Ihe  Pin/^a  del  Cavalicri  now  (-lands. 
Il  is  said  to  hove  been  destroyed  in  [655.     See  plate,  p.  buo. 
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Readings  on  the  Inferno.     Canto  XXXtIf 


E  in  clie  conviene  ancor  ch'  altri  si  chiuda,* 
M'  avca  mostralo  per  la  auo  foraiiie 

Piii  tunc  t  gi^  quand'  io  feci  il  mal  nonno 
Che  del  futuro  mi  squarciu  il  vclamc. 


'ii 
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*in  die  cunviiiu  ancor  ch'  altri  si  chiuda  :  Di  Siena  states 
that  in  an  ancient  Codei  in  the  Chi^  Library  an  anecdote  is 
related,  which,  if  [rue.  would  make  Ihese  words  almost  pro- I 
phetic.  It  runs  ns  follows:  "A  son  [grandson?]  of  Count  f 
Ugolino  wns  saved  by  his  wet  nurse  from  the  common  fate  of 
the  rest  of  his  family.  When  on  growing  up  he  learned  Ihc 
terrible  talc,  he  was  aciztd  with  sui;h  desperate  grief  thai  he 
quilled  Lucca,  where  he  had  been  brouchl  up,  proceeded  to 
Pisa,  and  announced  that  he  came  to  surrender  himself  and 
undergo  the  same  lot  thai  had  befallen  his  family.  The  Pisans, 
thinking  he  was  insane,  confined  him  in  prison.  A  year  after- 
wards his  nurse  presented  herself,  and  demanded  to  scire  him  [ 
in  his  captivilv.  This  request  was  granted,  with  the  resultJ 
that  [he  line  of  Count  Ugolino  did  not  become  extinct.  Some] 
time  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  when  passing  Ihrougt 
Pisa,  Bet  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  history  tells  no  mor 
about  them." 

i Piii  hmt :  Dr.  Moore  {Ttxtual  Crilicism,  357-362)  remarks 
that  this  passage  is  a  baltle-lielil  of  critics,  since  the  difierent 
readings,  piii  Imie,  fiii)  tumi  and  piii  licvt,  imply  very  different 
periods  for  the  duration  of  Ugolino's  imprisonment.  The 
reading  lievt  is  found  in  a  lar  larger  number  of  MSS.  than  any 
other  reading,  but  it  seems  absolutely  meaningless.  The  MS. 
evidence  is  nearly  evenly  divided  between  iune  and  lumt.  Dr. 
Moore  says  (hat  in  favour  of  luiic,  he  would  urge  that  it  gives 
much  more  point  to  ihe  passage,  adding,  as  it  does,  a  distinct 
and  terrible  circumstance  of  aggravation,  namely,  that  the  im- 
prisonment had  lasted  for  several  months  ;  and  that  it  did  so 
last  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the  Chroniclers.  See  the 
passages  from  Muralori  quoted  (in  his  Leipzig  edition)  by  ■ 
^cartazzini ;  and  also  those  from  Ihe  anonvmous  aulhor  offl 
Friigmoilii  Hisloriiic  PisaniK  (1191-1337).  The  latter  speaks* 
with  remarkable  precision  of  detail,  and  no  less  in  perfect 
agreement  with  the  features  of  Dante's  narrative;  ct;.  that 
they  were  all  dead  within  a  week,  and  [hat  Gaddo  was  the  tint 
to  succumb.  Dr.  Moore  sees  a  real  pathos  in  the  suggestion 
of  Scartazzmi,  ''  La  luna  h  V  orologio  di  Ugolino  :  da  esse  egli 
cnnta  i  mesi  della  sua  prigionia,"  The  old  Commenlalors  are 
unanimous  in  favour  of  lumt,  though  for  the  most  part  they  do 
not  deal  with  Ihc  historical  queiilian  involved  in  the  dilfcrcnce 
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Quesli  parcva  a  me  maestro  e  donnn,* 

Uacciando  il  lupo  e  i  lupicini  al  montc  t 
Per  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  noii  ponno. 

Con  cHgne  magre  studTose  e  cnnte, 

Gualandi  con  Sisinnndi  c  con  Lanfranchl  [ 
S'  Hvea  messi  dinan^i  dalla  fronie. 

In  piccio]  corso  ^  mi  pareano  sCanchi 
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of  reading.     Students  of  Dante  should  read  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Moore's  inlereslinn  discussion  of  these  variants. 

*  maestro  i  lionno:  Di  Siena  rernarks  thai  dnnno  lilomimis) 
implies  much  more  than  maislro.  It  may  mean,  "Lord, 
Sovereign  Lord,  KinR,  tyrant."  Virgil  (.Kii.  vi,  6ii,  6aa)  uses 
it  in  the  latter  signification,  when  speaking  of  Phlegyas:^ 
'■  Vendidil  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 
Imposuil ;  fi^tit  leKes  pretio  nlque  refixit." 
Compare  John  xiii,  i  j,  14  ( Vulgate) ;  "  Vos  vocatis  me  ;  Magisler 
el  Dominc  ;  ct  bene  dicitia ;  sum  ctcnim.  Si  ergo  e>;o  lavi 
pedes  vestros  dominus  ct  Mafiistcr,  et  vos  debetis  alter  alterius 
lavare  pedes."  Il  seemed  a  horrible  thioi;  In  Dante  that  with 
such  a  divine  precept  before  Kuggieri  of  whal  an  Archbishop 
ought  to  be  as  a  Shepherd  ol  hia  flock,  ihat  he  instead  should 
place  himself  at  the  head  I'f  a  faction,  and  incite  ihcin  lo 
vengeance  and  blood,  and  as  Master  of  the  chase  \^iipi>€aciUl\ 
hunting  down,  like  wild  beasts,  those  of  his  countrymen  who 
were  opposed  lo  him. 

t  Ciifciflnrfo  .  .  .  al  montc:  Tommaafo  believes  that  the 
allegorical  meaninfr  of  the  wolf  being  chased  towards  Monte 
San  Giuliano,  which  lies  halfway  between  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
is  that  the  Count  might  afterwards  be  reproached  by  the  sight 
of  the  Pisan  stronghnlda  which  he  had  ceded  to  Lucca.  Lan- 
dino  gives  as  the  reason,  that  Ugolino  had  already  decided 
upon  taking  refuge  at  Lucca. 

XGuaUindi  ion  Sismnmlt  e  am  Lnnfranchi:  But!  states  that 
these  were  three  great  and  noble  houses  of  Pisa,  of  much 
honour  and  influence  in  ancient  limes;  but  although  they 
were  still  in  existence  in  his  days,  yet  had  they  fallen  into 
great  decadence.  The  Comeiito  di  Anonimo  (said  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Latin  of  Ser  Graziolo  de'  Bambagioli)  adds 
that  these  families,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Archbishop, 
accused  and  defamed  the  Count,  and  were  the  cause  of  the 
cruel  death  of  him  and  his  sons. 

S  fn  picciol  coTio:  "In  breie  tempo  si  straccarono.  11  che 
dinotn   che   non   potcron   condursi  a   Lucca.     Onde  Ic  cagne 
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Lo  padre  e  i  figli,  e  cnn  I'  acute  scanc  35 

Mi  parea  lor  veder  fender  li  flanchi. 

A  narrow  loop-hole  within  the  Mew  (i.e.  Tower) 

which  because  of  me  has  the  title  of  Hunger,  and 
in  whith  others  must  hereafter  he  shut  up,  had 
already  through  its  openinj^  shown  me  several 
moons  (i.e.  months),  when  I  had  that  evil  dream, 
which  rent  aside  for  me  the  veil  of  the  future. 
This  one  appeared  to  me  Master  and  Sovereign 
Lord,  chasing  the  wolf  and  his  cubs  towards  that 
mountain  (Monte  San  Giuliano),  by  reason  of 
which  the  Pisans  cannot  see  Lucca.  With  lean, 
eager  and  well-trained  hounds,  he  (the  Archbishop) 
had  sent  out  in  front  of  him  the  Gualandi.  with 
the  Sismondi  and  the  Lanfranchi.  After  a  short 
run  the  sire  and  the  young  ones  seemed  to  me 
spent,  and  melhought  I  saw  their  flanks  torn 
open  by  the  sharp  fangs. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  lines  is  that  the 
Archbishop  had  stirred  up  the  chiefest  of  the  great 
houses  of  the  Pisans  to  take  the  initiative  against 
Count  Ugolino,  while  he  himself  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. The  allegory  of  the  wolf  and  his  cubs  being 
hunted  by  ravening  hounds  is  variously  interpreted. 
Some  think  the  hounds  represent  the  Ghibelline 
followers  of  the  Archbishop  in  contrast  to  Ugolino 
and  his  party  who  were  Guelphs,  a  word  derived 
from  Gulfo  =  \Viil/-=  a  wolf.  The  Comenta  di  A  nonitno 
on  the  other  hand  thinks  the  lean  hounds,  like  the 
lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream,  signify  the  famine  by 

lo  [sic]  giunson,  perchc  il  popolo  In  prese."  ( Land ino— who 
appears  a  liltic  loo&e  as  to  bis  singular  and  plural).  "  Tosto 
gli  sopravenne,  .  .  .  come  era  contepulo  per  In  Arcivcscovo 
.  .  .  I'Arcivcscovo  orclinii  di  tradire  il  Conle  Ugolino,  e 
subitamente  a  furore  di  pnpolo  il  fecc  assalire  c  ccimbaiterc  al 
palaf^iri,  etc."     ((1.  Villani,  vii,  lii). 
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which  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  to  die.  Buti 
suggests  that  the  lean  hounds  are  an  allusion  to  the 
tumultuous  onslaught  on  Ugolino  by  the  lowest 
populace,  who  are  usually  lean  and  poor  (Quati  snno 
lo  popolo  mimtlo  die  i:oiitunemcHti:  c  inagrn  c  puvcro). 
Benvenuto  agrees  with  Ihe  Coiiwilo  di  A}ionimo 
that  the  lean  hounds  signify  famine,  and  that  in 
picciol  corso  means  thai  the  Count  and  his  sons 
succumbed  to  the  pangs  of  starvation  in  very  few 
days.  He  adds  that  we  cannot  possibly  know 
whether  Ugolino  really  did  dream  this  dream,  as  he 
died  without  speaking  to  any  one  outside  after  he 
was  shut  up. 

The  Count  now  tells  Dante  of  the  awful  confirma- 
tion of  his  dream  that  he  had,  when  upon  awaking 
just  before  the  dawn — the  hour  when  visions  were 
supposed  to  forebode  the  Iruth—he  heard  his  sons 
talking  in  their  sleep,  and  evidently  dreaming  of 
starvation. 

Quando  Fui  dcstn  innonzi  la  ilimane, 

Pianger  sefili'  fra  11  sonno  i  miti  fit;liuoli 
Ch'  eran  con  mccti,  c  domandiir  del  pant, 
Ben  se'  crude],  ae  tu  i;i&  nan  ti  duoli.  .yo 

Peosando  db  ch'  il  mio  cor  s'  annunziava  : 
B  se  non  pianf;i,  di  chc  pianger  suoli  P 

When  1  awoke  before  the  morrow's  ilawn,  I  heard 
my  children  who  were  with  me  (both  sons  and 
grandsons)  moaning  in  their  sleep,  and  askinR  for 
bread.  Cruel  art  thou  indeed,  if  already  thou 
grievest  not,  at  the  thought  of  what  my  heart  was 
foreboding:  and  if  thou  weepest  not,  Ht  what  art 
thou  wont  lo  weep  ? 

An  appalling  picture  is  now  drawn  of  the  horror  of 
the  prisoners  on  hearing  the  nails  being  driven  into 
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the  door  of  the  Tower,'  a  sure  sign,  and  one  which 
a  despotic  tj  rant,  such  as  Ugolino  had  been,  would 
well  understand,  that  all  further  communication  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  outside  world  was  at  an 
end.  It  would  seem  that  they  heard  this  heart- 
crushing  sound  just  at  the  time  ol  day  when  they 
were  expecting  to  hear  the  gaoler  unlock  the  gate, 
and  come  in  with  their  morning  meal.  Some  Com- 
menlatiir?  have  allempled  to  prove  that  the  sound 
they  heard  was  that  of  the  gate  being  locked.  To 
their  ears,  however,  there  would  be  no  distinction  in 
the  sound  of  locking  a  gate  or  unlocking  it,  and  as 
they  were  expecting  their  morning  meal,  the  turning 
of  the  key  in  the  lock  would  be  a  sound  that  would 
have  acted  as  a  palliative  to  the  monotony  of  their 
uneventful  existence.  Far  otherwise  would  it  be 
when  instead  of  seeing  their  gaolers  appear  with 
their  food,  they  heard  them  nailing  up  the  gate  I 
Every  stroke  of  the  hammer  must  have  struck  a 
knell  in  their  hearts.  Dante  certainly  did  not  mean 
that  they  heard  the  gate  being  locked.  It  would 
naturally  always  be  locked,  and  we  know  from  the 
old  Chroniclers  that  it  had  been  so  locked,  and  the 
keys  thrown  into  the  Arno,  The  gaolers  were  now 
boarding  it  up  as  a  sign  to  the  hapless  victims  that 
they  must  abandon  all  hope. 

Gii)  cran  desti.t  c  1'  oni  h'  apprcssava 

*  The  door  uf  the  tower  is  seen  in  the  illustration  at  p.  600, 
which  is  the  reproduction  of  an  old  drawing,  bought  bv  my 
father,  Lord  Vernon,  showing  the  Tower  in  a  ruinous  state  in 
the  reign  of  (.  osimo  I,  about  1507. 

i  GiA  eraii  dcsti :  Olhtrs  read  ^ii'i  eram  dtsti ;  but  this  would 
give  a  mcaninglcKs  and  quite  unnecessary  reiteration  of  L'go- 
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Che  it  cibo  ne  sokva  essere  addotlo, 
E  per  suo  sagno  ciascun  dubilava; 

Ed  ID  scntii  chiavar  1'  uscio*  di  sotta 
All'  orribilt  torrc;  ond'  io  guardai 
Nel  viso  a'  micj  figliuoi  senza  far  moltn. 

lo  nnn  pLangeva;  si  dentro  impietrai:  t 
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lino's  own  stalemcnl  (1.  37;  tliat  he  was  awake  before  dawn 
(Quaiidi- fui  lUslii  iniiiiiiu  la  ilimam),  and  htard  his  sons  talking 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  eriiii  makes  the  sense  clear  and 
consecutive  :  "  I  was  awake  before  the  dawn  of  day.  and  heard 
mj-  Rona  in  their  sleep  crying  for  bread."  A  paust  ensued, 
during  which  he  gave  way  to  the  horror  of  hia  presentiment  of 
evil.  Then,  when  he  had  aroused  himself  from  these  thoughts, 
he  added  :  "  By  this  time  they  too  were  awake." 

•  l-'ii  io  iclilii  chiavar  I'  iisdii :  Blanc  iSaggio,  p.  51  j}  observes 
thai  what  quite  decides  him  as  to  the  word  chiai'an-  here 
meaning  Id  iuiiI  and  not  lo  Iivk,  is  that  wherever  in  the  Divina 
ComnKilia  the  word  occurs,  it  always  Is  used  to  express  nailing. 
Compare  Purg,  viii,  ij6-i3.S;^ 

"Che  cotesla  cortcse  npinione 

Ti  (ia  chiavata  in  mezza  della  testa 
Con  maggior  chiovi  che  d'  altrui  aermonc." 
There  cAioui  is  (or  diMli.     Compare  also  the  allusion  to  the 
Crucifixion  (Par,  xix,  103-105) :  — 

"...  A  queslo  regno 
Non  sail  maiehi  non  credette  in  Cristo, 
N&  pria,  nS  poi  ch'  eJ  si  thiavasse  al  legno." 
In  Par.  xxxii,  127-125,  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  won   His 
Bride,  the  Church,  by  His  Crucifixion  ;  — 
"  E  quel  che  vide  tutt'  I  tempi  gravi, 

Pria  che  morisae,  della  bella  sposa 
Che  s'  acquislii  con  la  lancia  c  coi  chiavi." 
Benvenuto  is  very  precise.  He  says  :  "  Chiiivarc,  intcllige  cum 
cinvis  ferreis,  quia  jam  clavatum  futrat  cum  clavtbus  quas 
abjeccrant  in  Arnum."  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  To/er  who 
thinks  "  ihc  misinterpretation  arose  from  the  misinterprelntion 
of  the  stnry  by  Villani."  Villani  knew  quite  well,  I  submit, 
what  he  was  talking  about ;  and  nn  doubt,  as  Scartazzini  sug- 
j;esls.  the  keys  had  been  thrown  into  the  .Arno  one  day,  and 
the  door  boarded  and  nailed  up  the  next  morning. 

t  si  denlrii  impiclrai :  Compare  1  Sum.  xxv.  37 ;  "  But  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  morning,  when  the  wine  was  Rone  out  of 
Nabal,  and  his  wife  had  told  him  these  things,  that  his  heart 
died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  slone." 
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Piangevan  elli;  ed  Anaelmuccio*  mio  50 

Dissc:  'Tu  Kuo'di  si.  padre  :  chc  hai  ? ' 
Pera  non  lagrimai,  ne  rispos'  io 

Tutlo  quel  giomo,  ni  la  nolte  apprcsBD, 
Iiifin  cliv  I'  altro  sol  nel  mondo  usclo. 
By  this  time  they  were  awake,  and  the  hour  was 
approuching  at  which  our  food  was  wont  lo  be 
brought  lo  us,  and  each  one  because  of  his  dream 
had  misgivings  :  when  I  heard  below  the  door  of 
the  horrible  tower  being  nailed  up;  whereupon  I 
looked  into  the  faces  ol  my  sons  without  speaking 
a  word,  I  was  not  weeping;  I  was  so  turned  to 
stone  within  me:  they  were  weepinj;;  and  my 
darling  little  Anselm  said  :  'Father!  thou  lookest 
like  that '.  what  ails  thee  ?  '  I  shed  no  tear,  how- 
ever, nor  did  I  answer  all  that  day,  nor  the  night 
that  followed,  until  the  next  sun  came  out  upon 
the  world. 

The  unhappy  victims  had  now  been  Iwenty-four 
hours  without  food,  or  possibly  forty-eight  hours, 
counting  from  their  last  supply.  The  slow  process 
of  starvation  had  been  gradually  stealing  over  each, 
and  emaciation  had  already  shown  itself  upon  their 
faces  blanched  by  terror  and  agony. f     The  sight  of 

*  Anselmiicciu  :  The  name  Ansclmo  has  the  diminutives, 
Aiisehiiiiiii,  '■little  Anselm";  and  Atisctmiiccin  "darling  little 
Anselm."  Scarlazzini  says  he  was  Ihe  youngest  son  of  Ugo- 
lino's  eldest  snn  Guelfo  II,  and  the  youngest  of  Ihc  parly, 

t  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Qunin,  Dictionary  of 
McAicinc,  London,  [88z,  s.v.  Fiiilmg:  "The  countenance 
assumes  a  pale  and  cadaverous  appearance,  and  a  look  of 
wildness  is  presented  about  the  eyes.  Emaciation  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  and  with  It  there  is  a  decline  of  the 
bodily  strength.  There  is  also  failure  of  the  mental  power. 
Sluridily  may  advance  to  imbecility;  and  a  state  of  maniacal 
delirium  frequently  supervenes.  Life  terminates  either  calmly, 
by  gradually  increasing  torpidity,  or  it  may  be  suddenly  in 
a  convulsive  paroxysm.  [Count  Gaddo  died  in  this  way,  U,  67 
68.]  The  usual  duration  of  life  under  complete  absence  of 
food  and  drink  may  be  said  to  be  from  eight  lo  ten  days." 
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the  young  men's  faces  drives  Ugolino  into  a  frenzy 
of  despair. 

Come  un  poco  di  raggio  si  fu  messo  55 

Nel  doloroso  carcerc,  ed  io  scorsi 
Per  qualtro  visi  jl  mio  aapetio  sicsso ; 

Ambo  Ic  man  per  Io  dolor  mi  morsi. 

Ed  ei,  pcnsando  ch'  10  '1  t'csBJ  per  voglia 

Dl  manicar,  di  subito  ]ev6rsi,  60 

E  dissei :  '  Padre,  assai  c\  fia  men  doglia 
Se  tu  mangi  di  noi :  tu  ne  vestlsti 
Qucste  misere  carni,  e  tu  le  apoglia.' 

When  a  faint  ray  had  penetrated  into  the  dungeon 
of  woe,  and  I  could  discern  my  own  aspect  by  four 
faces  (before  me)  ;  I  bit  both  my  hands  in  my 
anguish.  And  they,  thinking  that  1  did  it  from 
desire  to  eal,  suddenly  raised  themselves  up,  and 
said  :  '  Father,  it  will  give  us  far  less  pain,  if  thou 
eat  of  us  ;  thou  didst  clothe  us  with  this  suffering 
flesh,  and  do  thou  despoil  us  of  it.' 

They  remain  in  speechless  despair  for  another 
forty-eight  hours.  They  were  too  well  versed  in  the 
methods  of  mediaeval  ferocity,  to  entertain  the 
faintest  glimmering  of  hope, 

Quela'mi  allor  per  non  farli  piii  triati : 

Lo  dl  e  r  allro  alemmo  lutti  muti :  ^ 

Ahi  dura  terra,  perch^  non  t'  apristi? 

I  calmed  me  then,  so  as  not  to  make  them 
more  sad;  that  whole  day  and  the  next  we  all  re- 
mained silent:  Ah  cruel  Earth!  why  didst  thou 
not  open  ? 

Benvenuto  notices  at  this  point,  what  is  also 
stated  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  namely,  that 
not  only  were  the  unhappy  prisoners  denied  food, 
but  also  all  spiritual  consolation,  a  terrible  thing  in 
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those  days ;  and  that  their  cries  for  a  confessor  met 
with  no  response.  We  are  not  told  this  by  Dante 
himself,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  particularly 
mentions  Ugolino's  susgesting  to  him  that  he  did 
not  know  all  the  circumstances  attending  his  cruel 
death. 

Ugolino  now  tells  Dante  how  they  died  one  after 
the  other.  The  first  to  succumb  was  Count  Gaddo, 
and  he  seems  to  have  died  quite  suddenly  in  a  con- 
vulsive paroxysm.  The  other  son  and  the  two 
grandsons  probably  died  from  gradually  increasing 
torpidity.  The  old  man  alone  survived.  His  sight 
was  gone,  but  vital  energy  continued  in  him  for  eight 
days  without  any  animal  sustenance. 

PoaciachJ  fummo  al  quarto  di  venuti, 
Gaddo  mi  si  gittii  distcrso  a'  picdi, 
Dicendo :  '  Padre  mio,  ch&  non  m'  aiuti  ? ' 

Quivi  mori  :*  c  come  tu  mi  vedi,  70 

Vid'  io  cascar  11  Ire  ad  uno  ad  una 
Tra  il  qiiinto  di  e  il  sesto:  ond'  io  mi  dicdi 

Gii  cieco  a  brancolar  sovra  ciascunci, 

E  due  di  li  chiamai  pni  che  fur  tnorti: 

Poscia,  pill  chc  i]  dolor,  pole  il  digiuno." — t       75 


*  Quivi  morl :  How  like  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Siaera  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  Ijiidga  v,  47) :  "  Al 
her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down:  al  her  feet  he  bowed, 
he  fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." 

f  Poscia,  piii  die  il  dolor,  {•oU  il  digiuno  :  Blanc  (Saggta 
p.  316)  says  there  is  no  verse  in  all  Ihe  Diviiia  Cummcdiu  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  fierce  controversy  as  ihis  one.  The 
mciininK  ouyht  to  be  simple  enough.  The  Count  had  seen  the 
last  of  his  children  drop  off  between  Ihe  fifth  and  sixth  days. 
His  own  vital  powers,  thnufih  not  extinct,  arc  so  much  im- 
paired, that  he  is  only  able  Io  crawl  along,  and  fed  their  dead 
bodies,  his  siKhl  being  gone.  He  is  in  no  condition  Io  have 
the  physical  power  to  commit  the  act  of  cannibal  voracity  that 
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After  that  we  had  come  to  the  fourth  day,  Gaildo 
fluntj  liimself  down  outstretched  at  my  feet,  saying  : 
'  My  Father,  why  dost  thou  not  help  me  ?  '  There 
he  died,  and  even  as  thou  seest  me,  so  saw  I  the 
(remaining)  three  sink  down  one  by  one  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  days:  then,  already  blind,  I 
betook  me  to  grope  about  over  each  of  them,  and 
for  two  days  I  called  to  ihem  after  they  were 
dead  :  after  which  fasting  effected  more  than 
sorrow." 

The  horrible  tale  is  told,  and  with  it  all  interest  in 
his  interpellators  has  ceased-  The  Count  had  only 
for  a  time  recalled  his  humanity  in  the  hopes  of 
venReance  against  his  hated  enemy,    Apparently  con- 

aomc  of  the  modern  Commentators  have  allcnipled  lo  impute 
to  him  ;  he  aimply  lingers  on  for  two  days  in  the  extremity  of 
weakness,  and  then  he  says:  "the  want  of  food  waa  more 
effectual  than  the  anguish  of  heart  that  had  sufffrcd  me  to 
live  longer  than  my  sons."  One  reason  for  this  not  uncommon 
error  is  the  misrepresentation  of  digiuno  as  "  hunger."  /Ji),'iunii 
is  not  hunger,  it  is  "abstinence  from  food,"  which  impairs  ihe 
alrength,  rather  thnn  the  desire  for  food  which  impels  a  man 
lo  seize  even  upon  that  from  which  nature  revolts.  Blanc  re- 
marks that  the  so-called  Ucnopha^ia  was  unknown  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  writers,  for  had  ihe  bodies  of  Ihe  viclims 
been  found  to  have  been  so  mutilated,  these  writers  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  have  recorded  it.  Buti,  a  native  resident  of 
Pisa,  who  was  born  only  ihree  years  flfier  ihe  death  of  Dante, 
would  certainly  have  mentioned  the  circumstance  if  it  had 
had  any  CKistence,  for  he  gives  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  bodies  from  the  tower,  and  their 
burial  in  the  cloiilers  of  San  Franctsco.  He  says  of  L  75: 
"  Cio£,  poscia  11  digiuno  linj  la  vita  mla,  la  quale  conscrvava  il 
diilore;  e  cosi  rende  ragionc  come  polce  lanlo  vivere,  e  dice, 
che  nc  fu  cagione  il  dolore.  E  qucslo  (inge  I' autore  perchS 
dopo  II  otto  dl  nc  furono  cavati  e  portati  inviluppati  nelle  slunie 

ti.e-  a'fn^/irrf  iir  mallinp]  al  luogo  dc'  Frali  minori  di  San 
Vancesco  e  sotlerrali  ncl  monimenlo.  che  c  al  lato  alii 
scaloni  a  montare  in  chiesa  alia  porta  del  thiostro.  coi  ferri  in 
gamba ;  11  quali  ferri  vid'  io,  cavalo  [sic]  del  detto  monimenlo-" 
Obsen*e  thai  Buti  says  he  saw  ihe  fellers,  but  he  docs  not  say 
that  he  saw  what  was  carried  away  in  the  mattings. 
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fident  that  his  tragic  recital  will  ere  long  re-echo  in 
the  world  he  lias  left,  he  resumes  his  bestial  and 
malignant  occupation,  dead  to  all  eke  passing  around 

him. 

Quand'  ebbe  detlo  c\b,  con  gli  occhi  torli 
Riprese  il  leschio  misero  toi  dcnti, 
Che  furo  all'  osso,*  cime  d'  un  can,  forli. 

When  he  had  said  this,  with  eyes  dislorted,  he 
again  seized  the  miserable  skull  with  his  teeth, 
which  were  as  stconf;  as  a  dog's  upon  the  bone. 

The  grim  diary  of  the  week  may  be  detailed  thus  : — 

First  /Jay.— The  prisoners  hear  the  door  being 
nailed  up,  and  remain  silent  all  that  day  and  the 
following  night. 

Second  /)«>'.— Ugolino,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
dawn,  is  so  horror-struck  at  the  emaciated  faces  of 
his  offspring,  that  he  gives  way  to  a  gesture  of  frenzy, 
which  being  misunderstood  by  them,  they  offer  them- 
selves to  him  for  food  :  whereupon  he  relapses  into 
stony  silence  all  that  day. 

Third  Day. — Silence  and  despair. 

Fourth  Pity. — Count  Gaddo  dies. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Days.—The.  other  three  die. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Days. — Count  Ugolino,  gradu- 
ally sinkin.t;.  crawls  about,  groping  over  the  dead 
bodies,  which  he  can  only  feel,  but  is  unable  to  see. 
In  vain  he  calls  them  to  awake.  His  sufferings  at 
length  come  to  an  end,  and  he  breathes  his  last. 

*Clie  f'iru  air  oasti.  etc.  There  is  a  variant  reading  here  che 
ftiran  V  iis.s",  "which  penetrate  the  bone."  It  is  not  a  rcadiag 
that  meets  with  much  favour,  thouKh  But)  adopts  il.  See 
TcxtUiil  Critiihm,  pp.  364.  j6j,  where  Dr.  Moore  observes  thai 
the  evidence  for /hto  all' osio  is  very  strong.  He  has  noted 
159  MSS.   with  liiat  reading,  and   only  45  with  /oraii  I'  ojsn. 
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Division  II, — Ugolino  had  remarked  to  Dante  thai 
although  the  general  circumstances  of  his  betrayal 
by  the  Archbishop,  his  capture,  and  his  death  in 
prison,  were  so  generally  known  in  Tuscany  thai  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  for  him  to  relate  them,  yet 
he  felt  sure  that  the  full  details  of  his  cruel  death 
had  never  been  revealed.  In  the  lines  that  now 
follow,  accordingly,  liante  leads  his  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  as  the  Count  had  said,  and  that  the 
horrible  truth  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  made 
known  to  him.  He  calls  down  curses  upon  Pisa,  the 
city  and  State  in  which  such  an  atrocity  could  be 
perpetrated,  and  invokes  the  powers  of  Nature  to 
work  her  speedy  destruction. 

Ahi  Pisa,  vitupcrio  delle  genti 

Del  bcl  pacse  IS,  dove  il  si  •  suona ; 
Pfii  che  i  vicini  a  Ic  punir  son  Icnli, 

Movasi  la  Caprara  t  c  la  Gorgona, 

E  Faetian  siepe  ad  Amo  in  sulla  foce, 
SI  eh'  egli  anneghi  in  te  ogni  persona. 

Ch6  se  il  Contc  Ugolino  aveva  vocc 
W  aver  tradlta  U  delle  castella.] 


So 
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*  dovt  il  si  suana  :  In  the  De  Vulg.  Ela/.  i,  8,  II.  50-57.  Dante 
distinguishes  between  tht  affirmativc<i  ik-,  cil  and  s'.  describing 
the  regions  in  which  they  are  Ecverally  used  :  "  Islorum  vero 
proferent'.-s  dc,  meridionalis  Europac  tenent  partem  occiden- 
talem,  a  Janiiensium  [llic  Genmscj  hnibus  incipicntcs.  Qui 
autEin  si  dicunt,  a  praediclis  tinibus  orientalem  lencnl,  vide- 
licet usque  ad  promonlorium  illud  Italiae,  que  «inus  Adrialici 
maris  incipit  et  Siciliam." 

t/ii  Caprara  (now  called  Cuprajoi  and  la  Gorgona  are  two 
small  islands  lying  a  little  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arno, 
and  visible  from  Leghorn. 

;  aivivi  t'orc  d'  aver  Iradita  It  delle  raiUila  :  Dante  leems  to 

doubt  whether  ihe  ceding  oflhcca^lies  wasan  act  ol  treachery. 

Ugohno  did  cede  to  ihe  Florentines  the  castles  of  Bientina, 

Ktpafratta,  and  Viare^jgio ;  and  to  the  Luccheic  those  of  Santa 
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Non  dovei  tu  *  i  G^liuoi  porre  a  tal  croce. 
Innocent!  facca  I'  cla  novella, 

Novella  Tebe,t  Uguccinne  c  il  Brigata, 

E  gli  altri  due  che  il  canto  buso  appella.  90 

Ah  Pisa !  thou  dishonour  of  the  races  of  the  fair 
land  there  where  the  "  Si  "  is  sounded  (ir.  Italy)  ; 
since  thy  neiKhbours  are  slow  to  punish  thee,  let 
(the  islands  of)  Capraja  and  Gorgona  move,  and 
make  a  dani  (Hi.  hed^e)  for  the  Arno  at  its  mouth, 
so  that  it  may  drown  every  person  in  thee.  For 
if  Count  Ugolino  did  have  repute  of  having  be- 
trayed thee  in  thy  fortresses,  thou  shouldest  not 
have  put  his  sons  to  such  torment  (lit.  cross). 
Their  tender  age,  thou  modern  Thebes,  made 
Uguccione  and  II  Brigata  guiltless,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  {Gaddo  and  Anselmuccio)  that  my  song 
names  above. 

In  the  above  ghastly  narrative  we  may  note  one 
point  of  resemblance  with  that  of  Dante's  interview 
with    the  shades  of  Francesca  and    Paolo  (in/,  v). 


Maria  in  Monte,  Fucecchio,  Castelfranco.  Santa  Croee,  and 
Monlecalvoli  ;  but  he  did  so  as  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
necessity. 

*  Noiiditvii  III  i  fisliaoi  porrt  a  Uil  truce  :  "  Di  quests  crudelUl 
furono  i  Pisani  per  lo  universo  mondo,  ovc  ai  seppe,  fortcmcntc 
ripresi  e  biasimali  non  tamo  per  lo  conte,  chc  per  li  suoi  difett 
e  tradimcnti  era  per  awentnra  dcgno  di  kJ  fatta  morte.  ma  per 
11  tigliuoli  e  nepoli,  ch'  erano  ^iovani  garioni  e  innocenti  ;  e 
queslo  peccato  commesso  per  gli  Pisani  non  rimasc  impunito, 
aiccome  per  li  tempi  innanzi  faremo  men/ionc,"  (G.  Vtllani, 
vii,  cap.  118). 

i  Novtlla  Ttht :  Benvenulo  thinks  that  by  this  reproach 
Dante  implies,  "  O  generation  nf  vipers  !  "  for  mythology  re- 
presents the  lirst  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  after  its  foundation  by 
Cadmus,  to  have  been  born  of  serpents:  "  Ideo  bene  Pialo 
fertur  itixisse,  quod  re>;ratiabalur  naturae  quia  fecerat  eum 
homineni  non  brutum  ;  marem  nun  foeminam  ;  aihenienscm 
non  Ihebanum.  El  nota  quod  autor  b::nc  asslmilat  islam  cii'i' 
tatem  italicam  uni  civltali  (jraccae,  quia  civitas  Pisaruin  habuit 
Drtum  a  1*153  civitale  Graeciae  siiuiia  juxtaflutiicn  Alpheum." 


I 


I'll  wm  lit        ^m 
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Throughout  that  interview  the  shade  of  Paolo  utters 
not  a  word,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  he  weeps,  gives 
no  eign  of  his  presence.  Here  also  throughout  the 
recitation  of  the  heart-rending  details  of  the  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  his  orders,  the  shade  of  the  Arch- 
bishop remains  obstinately  silent.  Ugolino  says: 
Or  ti  dirb  perch'  in  son  la!  vicino.  Francesca  speaks 
more  tenderly  of  Paolo's  contiguity  lo  her:  Cosiui 
.  .  .  die,  come  vedi,  ancor  no>t  in'  abbandona. 

Division  III.— The  Poets  are  now  supposed  to 
pass  on  into  the  Third  Ring  of  the  Ninth  Circle, 
which  is  called  Tolomea*  in  which  are  punished  the 
betrayers  of  their  guests  and  friends.  The  torment 
of  these  shades  is  more  severe  than  those  in  the  First 


*  Totomca  .-  Benvenuto  ihlnkn  this  King  lakes  its  name  from 
Ptolcmaeua,  Ihc  son  of  Abubus,  who  murdcrtd  hi.s  father-in- 
law  Simon,  the  Hjgh  Priest,  at  a  K^eal  banquet  he  was  giving 
in  his  honour  (ste  i  Miiccahets,  vvi,  11-17!:  "  Moreover,  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho  was  Ptolemeus,  the  son  of  Abubus,  male 
captain,  and  he  had  abundance  of  silver  and  gold  :  For  he  was 
the  high-priest's  son-in-law.  Wherefore,  his  heart  being  lifted 
up,  he  IhmiKht  to  ^vX  the  country  lo  himself,  and  thereupon 
consulted  dcceilfutl)'  against  Simon  and  his  sons  to  destroy 
ihem.  Now  Simon  was  visiting  the  cities  that  were  in  the 
country,  and  taking  care  for  the  good  ordering  of  them:  at 
which  time  he  came  down  himself  lo  Jericho  with  his  Kons, 
Maltalhias  and  Judas,  in  the  hundred  ihrecscore  and  seven- 
teenlh  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  called  Sabat.  Where  the 
son  of  .\bubus  receiving  them  deceitfully  into  a  little  hold, 
called  Docus,  which  he  had  built,  made  them  a  great  banquet: 
howbeit  he  had  hid  men  there.  So  when  Simon  and  his  sons 
had  drunk  largely,  Ptolomec  and  his  men  rose  up,  and  look 
their  weapons,  and  came  upon  Simon  into  the  banqueting 
place,  and  slew  him,  and  his  two  sons,  and  certain  of  his  ser- 
vants. In  which  doing  he  committed  a  great  treachery,  and 
recompensed  evil  for  good."  Some  think  the  name  ToUimta 
took  its  origin  from  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  who  murdered 
Pompcy. 

II.  QQ  2 
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and  Second  Rings.     They  lie  on  their  backs 
the  ice,  so  that  their  faces  are  upturned,  and  theii 
tears  give  ihem  no  relief,  for  being  frozen  as  soon 
they  well  forth,  they  form  a  mask  of  ice  over 
faces  of  the  sinners,  and  aggravate  their  sufferinj 

Noi  passam'  oltre,  lit  've  la  gelala 

Kuvidamenle  un'  altra  t'ente  fascia, 
Non  volla  in  giCl,ma  tolta  riversala. 

Lo  piantti  stesso  ti  pianger  non  lascia, 

E  il  duol,  che  Irnva  in  sogli  occhi  rintoppo  •      9; 
Si  volve  in  eniro  t  a  far  crescer  1'  ambascia  : 

Che  le  lagrime  prime  fanno  groppo, 
B,  si  came  visiere  di  cristallo, 
Riempion  soltu  il  ciglio  tullo  it  coppci. 

We  passed  onward,  there  where  the  ice  ruggedly 
enswathes  another  tribe,  not  bent  downwards,  but 
compleleiy  reversed  {i.e.  with  uptarned  faces). 
There  the  very  weeping  suffers  them  not  to  weep, 
and  the  grief,  which  finds  a  barrier  on  their  eyes, 
is  turned  inwards  to  aggravate  their  suffering  :  for 
their  first  tears  form  a  cluster,  and  like  a  vi/or  of 
glass,  fill  up  all  the  cavity  underneath  their  eye- 
brows. 


1 


Dante  now  begins  lo  feel  the  ice  blast  whl 
freezes  everything  in  the  Ninth  Circle.  We  shall 
leain  later  on  that  it  is  caused  by  the  beating  oi 
Lucifer's  mighty  wings,  but  at  present  Virgil  eva^ 
a  direct  answer  to  Dante's  question. 


re  IB 


♦Mfiioff(i  =  "impcdiment,"    The  first  tears  that  flow  are' 
onte   frozen  outside   the   eyes     These  frozen  tears  form  thf 
barrier   which    prevents  any  subsequent    tears    from    issuii 
forth.     They  arc  therefure  pent  up  inside. 

+  Si  volvi  in  rnttu  :  Compare  Ovid,  Mclam.  xiii,  539, 

"  Et  pariler  vocem,  lacrymasque  inlrorsus  obortas 
Devorat  ipse  dolor." 
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Ed  avvegna  che,  si  come  d'  un  callo,  100 

Per  la  frcddura  ciascun  acnlLincnto 
Ctsaato  avesse  del  mii>  viso  stalloj* 

Gi4  mi  pares  senlire  alquanto  vento  : 

Perch'  io;-  "  Maestro  mio,  queslo  chi  move  ? 
Non  h  quaggiCi  ogni  vaporc  spcnto  ?  "^t  105 

Ond'  cgli  a  me : — "  Avaccio  sarai  dove 
Di  t\b  li  farfi  I'  oct:hio  la  risposta, 
Veggendo  la  cagioti  the  il  fialo  piove." — 

And  although  by  reason  of  the  cold,  as  in  a  callus, 
all  sensation  had  ceased  to  have  abode  in  my  face, 
yet  still  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  some  wind; 
whereupon  I  :  "  My  Master,  who  is  stirring  up 
this  ?  la  not  every  vapour  {[uenched  down  here  ?  " 
Whereat  he  to  me:  "Very  soon  shall  thou  be 
where  thine  eye,  seeing  the  cause  that  rains  down 
the  blast,  shall  make  answer  to  thee  about  this." 

On  this  passage  Benvenuto  observes  that  Dante 
has  very  ingeniously  pictured  the  wind.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Most 
High  God,  Who  breathes  into  the  heart  of  men  the 

*Cesiaio  avesfi._ .  .  slallo :  The  meaning  is:  "Had  aban- 
doned its  lodgment  in  my  face,"  i.r.  had  deserted  It.  For 
ilalU;  see  Nannucci,  Aiialisi  Ctilica,  p.  7S.  note  j  :  '■From  eslal, 
derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  slallum,  we  get  sitilh,  a  place 
where  any  one  abides."  Compare  Dillamundii,  lib.  vi,  cap,  vlii, 
ter*.  32  :^ 

"Quests  schiatia  caina  senza  fallo 

MoltiplicavH  come  la  mala  erba, 
Se  non  i  collivata  in  buono  stallo." 
We  lind  eslal,  to  denote  station,  position,  in  the  K-iiimii  de 
ROH  :— 

"  Engleis  a  estal  se  lencient, 
E  li  Norniant  toz  tens  veneienl.'' 
t  viipoff  sptnla  -  Dante  cannot  understand  how  wind  can  be 
gentrattd  in  Ihc  depths  ol  Hell,  so  far  removed  from  the 
action  of  the  Sun's  rays,  which  cauNc  vapours  10  exhale  from 
the  earth,  and  from  which  vapours  alone,  accordin-^  lo  the 
physical  science  of  Dante'ii  time,  winds  are  generated. 
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fire  of  Love  and  Charity^for  which  reason  the  Holy 
Spirit  comes  to  be  likened  to  the  South  Wind — so 
from  the  chief  of  the  devils,  namely  Lucifer,  proceeds 
the  cold  blast  of  hatred,  which  freezes  the  hearts  of 
the  wicked  ;  and  moreover  extinguishes  all  heat  of 
love,  and  all  warmth  of  friendship,  in  them  who  have 
so  cruelly  violated  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality. 

We  noticed  with  regret  in  the  last  Canto  the 
violence  which  Dante  displayed  towards  Bocca  degli 
Ahati.  We  are  now  to  witness  an  incident  to  which 
it  is  even  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled.  Dante 
pledges  his  word  to  a  traitor,  and  then  himself 
traitomusl)'  breaks  it.  or  at  all  events  gives  his  pro-  ■ 
mise  with  a  mental  reservation  which  is  a  perversion 
of  the  truth,"  The  shade  in  question,  whose  eyes 
are  closed  by  the  ice,  imagines  that  Dante  and  Virgil 
are  worse  traitors  than  himself  on  their  way  to  the 
lowest  King  of  Hell,  which  is  named  Giiidccca. 

Ed  un  de'  triali  +  deMa  fredda  crosla 

Grido  a  noi  :^"  O  anime  crudeli  i  lo 

Tanlo,  che  data  v'  i  i'  ultima  posla, 
Levatemi  dal  viso  i.duri  vcli. 

Si  ch'  io  sfoghi  il  dolor  chc  il  cor  m*  impregna, 

Un  poco,  pria  che  il  pianto  si  raggeli." — 

*  May  not  Dante  have  had  in  his  mind  such  a  passage  as 
occurs  in  I'salm  xvii  {ViilguU,  xviii  in  A.V.),  j6,  a?  f  "Cum 
Esncto  snnlus  eris,  et  cum  viro  innoccnte  innocens  cris ;  Et 
cum  ciccto  electus  eris ;  ct  cum  perverso  pervcrleris," 

+  uii  lie'  Iristi :  The  adjective  has  the  diiuble-aenBe  of  "  sad  " 
and  "wicked."  Perhaps  "one  of  the  miserable  wretches," 
CKpresi^es  ihc  mtanin^  as  well  as  any  other.     Compare  In/,  iji, 

34-36  :— 

".  .  .  Qucsto  miscro  modo 
Tengon  r  anime  tnstc  di  coloro 
Chc  visscr  si-nza  infamia  e  senza  lodo." 
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Perch'  io  a  luj ; — "Sc  vuoi  ch'  io  li  aovvegna,  115 

Dimmi  chl  sei,  c  s'  io  non  tl  disbrigo, 
Al  tondo  ddia  ghiaccia  ir  mi  cnnvegna." — 

And  one  of  the  miserable  wretches  of  the  frozen 
crust  cried  out  to  ua :  "0  souls  so  cruel,  that  the 
last  place  is  asaiKTied  to  you,  remove  from  my  face 
the  solid  veils  (of  frozen  tears),  so  that  I  may  give 
vent  to  the  grief  which  overloads  my  heart,  for  a 
brief  apace,  ere  the  weeping  free/ea  up  again." 
Whereupon  I  to  him  :  "  If  thou  wouldal  have  me 
relieve  thee,  leil  me  who  thou  art,  and  if  I  do  not 
disencumber  thee,  may  I  be  bound  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ice." 

Dante  knows  that  he  is  Roing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ice.  The  shade  does  not ;  and  believes  that  Dante 
is  caUing  down  on  himself  the  heaviest  of  curses 
should  he  fail  to  redeem  his  promise.  He  tells 
Dante  who  he  was,  and  makes  no  secret  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  past  life,  nor  of  the  justice  of 
his  punishment. 

Kispose  adunque : — "  Io  son  Frate  Alberiso,* 

''Prate  Alberino:  This  personage,  acctirding  to  Benvcnulo, 
belonged  Io  the  noble  and  powerful  family  ol  the  Manfredl  of 
Faen^a,  who  often  held  the  principal  sway  in  thai  city.  He 
"as  one  of  the  Frali  Gaiui/rili  who  have  been  mentioned  before 
till/,  xxlii,  104  et  stq.).  In  the  same  house  at  Faenza  there 
were  living  at  thnl  time  three  brothers,  this  Alberigo,  Alber- 
ghetto  and  Mantriido.  The  latter,  who  was  an  ambitious 
youth,  in  the  year  1286,  from  an  insatiable  desire  of  governing, 
plotted  againal  his  brother  Alberigo,  and  after  a  fierce  contest 
of  words,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  Albcngo,  who 
was  more  calm  and  collected,  for  some  time  pretended  to  bear 
the  insult  patiently,  so  much  so  that  Manfredo,  thinking  he 
had  forgotten  it,  professed  a  desire  for  reconciliation  with  him, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  forgive  an  act  of  youthful  impetuosity. 
Peace  having  been  proclaimed,  Alberigo  invited  Manfredo  and 
one  of  his  sons  lu  a  great  banquet.  At  the  end  of  the  feast 
Alberign  called  out  V'eniiint /riiilus ;  whereupon  there  suddenly 
rushed   in  a  band  of  armed  servants  who  had  been  concealed 
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lo  son  quel  dellc  frutta  del  mal  orto* 

Che  qui  riprcndo  daltero  per  figo."—  +  la 

Thereupon  he  replied;  "I  am  Frate  Alberigo,  I 
am  he  nf  the  fruils  of  the  evil  garden,  who  here 
receive  hack  a  date  for  a  fig." 

It  was  remarked  by  Sir  James  Lacaita,  in  a  lecLut 

given  by  him  on  Dante  at  EdinburRh  about  i86^ 
that  in  no  passage  in  the  Infertw  does  Daiite  inflic 
such  malicious  injury  upon  two  enemies,  as  in  it 
explanation  he  professes  to  receive  from  Fr 
Alberigo  in  the  lines  that  follow.     The  conversatic 

behind  the  hangings,  and  these  fell   upsn   Manfredo  and   hS 
son  and  slew  ihem  before  the  cycn  of  Alberigo,  who  rejoiced 
exceedingly   thereat.      Benvenuto   compares   ihjs  conduct 
Alberigo  to  that  of  Absalom,  who,  after  seemingly  condoni 
the  outra«;e  of  his  brother  Amnon  upon  their  sister  Tama 
caused  him  lo  be  treacherously  Hssa^sinated  at  a  banquet. 

*  iiiul  ortu :  Moat  of  the  Commentators  slur  over  this  withoc 
explaining  It.  Kossctii  thinks  it  means  the  evil  garden 
treachery,  and  quel  dtlU  frullc  [sic]  dtt  mat  orlo  to  mean  one 
the  Traitors  punished  in  the  Ninth  Circle.  Scarla/^ini's  vic^ 
is  that  Fra  Alberigo  was  notorious  for  the  fruits  grown  in  it 
garden  of  evil,  because  these  fruits  were  named  as  the  aignaT 
tor  the  treachery  that  was  perpetrated.  Benvenuto  says  that 
Dante  "calls  Haen/a  the  evil  garden,  bec.iusc  it  more  than 
once  produced  such  evil  fruits  among  its  nobility.  For  ex- 
ample, Dante  has  placed  two  noble  traitors  of  I^oen/a  in  thii 
ice,  namely,  fribaldello,  on  the  Ghibellinc  side,  who  betray* 
both  his  country  and  his  party;  and  Alberigo,  on  the  Guelf 
side,  who  treacherously  slew  his  own  Hesh  and  blood  at 
banquet.  There  are,  however,  others  who  say  that  Ihj 
accursed  supper  took  place  in  a  certain  garden."  Tomma 
remarks  lhat/ni/(c  del  mal  orlo  is  a  Tuscan  proverb. 

t  rijireiiik'  diillcni  per  fi^o  is  a  popular  expression  in  Tuscanj 
and  means,  to  pay  off  with  interest,  with  usury,  and  is  equiv] 
lent  lo  the  familiar  proverb  "A  Kolund  for  an  Oliver." 
similar  expression  is  render  piin  per  fuaucia-  The  fig  is  ti, 
cheapest  ol  Tuscan  fruits,  whereas  the  date,  which  is  imported 
is  more  costly.  Alberigo  ireana  :  "  I  gel  full  requital  lor 
crime,  in  that  the  sufferings  I  am  undergoing  arc  greater  thi 
those  which  1  inflicted." 
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may  be  thus  summed  up.  Dante  says  to  Fra 
Alberigo  :  "  You  here  ?  I  thought  ynu  were  alive !  " 
"  So  1  am,"  answers  the  Frate  Gaudente,  "  but  1 
know  not  what  is  going  on  in  my  body;  for  when  a 
man  lias  reached  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness  as  mine, 
his  soul  is  carried  off  to  Hell  (here  and  then,  while  a 
devil  animates  his  body,  which  btlll  lives  on  in  the 
world  :  and  my  neighbour  here,  Branca  d'  Oria,  is 
probably  in  the  same  plight."  As  Sir  James 
Lacaita  pointed  out,  in  that  superstitious  age,  the 
mere  suspicion  that  these  two  persons  were  possessed 
of  devils  was  enough  for  them  to  be  shunned  by 
every  one  they  sought  to  approach,  and  was  in  fact 
iheir  moral  destruction.  A  third  person,  a  nephew 
and  accomplice  of  Branca  d'  Oria  is  mentioned  as 
sharing  their  fate. 

— "  O,"—  diss'  io  lui :— "  Or  aei  tu  ancor  morlo  ?  "— * 
Ed  egli  a  me: — "Come  il  mio  corpo  slea t 


*iei  lu  ancor  morUt  ?  See  Readings  on  the  Purgalorio,  vol.  ii, 
p.  284,  footnote  on  Furg.  xxiii,  S2.  See  also  Gran  Diz'ionario, 
B.v.  aiicora,  t;  17  :  "  Per  coii  losto,  Giii  giS."  1  lullow  Biagioli 
and  Ccsari  in  this  interpretation  a{ aiicvru.  but  the  more  usual 
one,  ist  "Art  thou  luo  dead  f  "  I  ihink  Biagioli's  txijlan- 
ation  a^rccii  much  better  with  the  context  that  fallowH. 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Boccaccio,  Dream. 
Giorn.  ix,  Nov.  4:  "B  vej;gcndo  1'  Angiulieri  in  concio  di 
CBvalcar  [prefiariiif;  lo  imiunt],  disse :  chc  e  queslo,  Angiulieri  ? 
vogliamcene  noi  andare  ancora  [cuii  /i>i/d]?  deh  aspettati  un 

pOCD." 

t  slea  for  ilia,  Thta  is  from  the  obsolete  verb  slere  for  ifurc, 
in  the  same  way  thai  ilea  (1<  tzfi)  is  from  derc  for  ilsire.  Com- 
pare Par.  n,  100,  101  ; — 

"...   Ka'  che  dopo  il  dosaa 

Ti  stea  un  lumc  che  i  Ire  speech!  acccnda." 
See  nolc  on  that  passage  in  Readingi  oil  the  Paradisti,  vol.  i, 
p.  71.     Sec  also  Nannutci,  Anulisi  Cri/ua,  pp.  686-704,  especi- 
ully  p.  697, 
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Ncl  mondo  su,  nulla  scicn/a  portn.* 
Cotal  van[agg[o  i  ha  quests  TolomL'a, 

Che  spesae  volte  ]'  anima  ci  cade  I2| 

Innanzi  ch'  Alrop6s  mossa  le  dea. 

*  nulla    scttnca  porta:    In    hif.   x,    100-105,    Farinata  degli 
Uberii  Iclla  Danlc  Ihat  although  the  souls  in   Hell  ha\e  the 
gift  of  foresight,  the  present  Is  a  closed  book  to  them.     Fra 
Albcrigo,  accordingly,  is  represented  as  being  in  total  ignoranc^B 
of  what  his  devil -possessed  body  is  doing  on  earth.  | 

+  Cotal  vanlaggio,  et  seq. :  Compare  Piulm  liv,  16  {I'ulgate)  : 
"Venial  mors  super  illos,  ct  drscendant  in  iiifrniiim  vifenles." 
Pieiro  di  Dante  thinks  his  father  deduced  the  punishrncnt  ir 
Ti'I'imca  for  treachery  to  friends  from  the  above  source.  DrJ 
Moore  {Sltnlics  in  Dunle,  i,  pp.  Si,  Si)  remarks  that  (his  judges- 
tion  seems  lo  carry  conviction  with  it  when  we  regard  [hel 
context  in  which  the  words  occur.  It  is  precisely  aB^iisl  thisi 
form  of  treachery  thai  the  Psalmist  utters  this  imprecation  inf 
Psatm  liv,  ij  (i  scq.  :  "Quoniam  si  inimicus  meus  malcdixiaset' 
mihi  sustinuissem  utique.  .  .  .  Tu  vero  homo  unaniniis,  dux 
meus,  Bt  notus  meus ;  Qui  simul  mecum  duices  capicbas  cibos, 
in  domo  dci  ambulavimus  cum  consensu.  Vcniat  mors  super 
illos,  el  descendant  in  infernum  vivenies."  Tohmea  has  the 
privilege  that  does  not  exist  in  the  other  Circles  of  Hell, 
namely,  of  receiving  a  soul  before  death  has  separated  it  from 
the  body.  The  following  account  iquoted  in  a  paper  read 
befnrc  the  Osford  Dante  Society  by  the  Kev.  Charles  Plummcr 
0/  Corpus  Christi  College)  of  the  vision  of  a  Monk  of  Wenlock, 
who  saw  Ceolred,  King  of  the  Mercians  (a.d.  709-716)  in  Hell, 
before  his  death,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  by  Si.  Boniface 
printed  in  Jaffi,  Moimnicnta  Mi'giintina,  Berim,  1S66,  pp.  jg,  &o  : 
■' Et  similiter  leslatus  est  de  Ceolredo  rege  Mercionum,  qucmj 
illo  tamen  tempore,  quo  haec  visa  sunt,  m  corpore  fuisse  noB 
dubium  est.  Quem,  ut  dixit,  videbaC  angelico  quodam  umbra 
culo  contra  impetum  daemon iorum,  quasi  libri  alicujus  magnl 
exien.sione  et  superpQsitmne,  dcfensum.  Ipsi  aiilem  daemoneij 
anhclando  rogab:tnt  angelos:  ut,  ablata  defensione  ilia,  ips 
permitterenlur  crudelitalis  eorum  volnnlatem  in  co  exerccrc 
lit  imputabant  ei  horribilem  ac  nefandam  multiludinem  flagiJ 
tiorum  ;  et  minantes  dicebant,  ilium  sub  durissimis  inferarunt 
claustris  cl.iudendum  ct  ibi,  peccalia  promerentibus,  aeternis 
tormenlis  cruciandum  esse.  Tunc  angeli  solito  irisliores  facti 
dicebant :  Pro  daU/r :  quud  Aomo  pccrator  isle  stm/l  ipnim  pliu 
defenders  non  pcrmillil  ;  el  oli  ifsius  propria  mcrita  nullum  ei  ad- 
julorium  pinsumiis  pratbcrc.  lit  aufcrebar.t  superpo^iti  tula* 
minis  defensiontm.     Tunc  daemones  gaudenica  it  exultanics. 
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E  perchi  tu  pill  volenticr  mi  radf 
Lc  invetriatc  layrime  dal  volto, 
Sappi  i:he  toato  che  I'  anima  trade, 

Come  tec'  io,  11  torpo  suo  I'  f  tolto  ijo 

Da  un  demonio,  chc  poscia  il  govcrna* 
Mcntre  cht  il  Icmpo  suo  lulto  sia  viillo. 

"Oh,"  said  I  to  him,  "art  thou  then  dead  al- 
ready ?  "  And  he  to  me :  "  In  what  manner  my 
body  is  existing  in  the  world  above,  I  have  no 
knowledge.  Such  a  privilege  has  this  Tnlomca, 
that  oftentimes  the  soul  falls  down  here  belore 
that  Atropos  has  given  it  its  impulsion.  And  that 
thou  mayest  the  more  willingly  remove  the  glassy 
{i.r.  frozen)  tears  from  my  face,  know  that  as  soon 
as  any  soul  betrays  as  1  did,  its  body  is  (forthwith) 
taken  from  it  by  a  fiend,  who  thereafter  rules  over 
it  until  its  allotted  time  has  run  the  full  course. 

Fra  Alberigo,  after  reiterating  his  statement  about 
tlie  soul  of  a  traitor  to  hospitality  falling  down  into 
the   Pit,  tells  Dante  that  he  thinks  thtre  is  a  shade 
near  him  that  has  been  similarly  dealt  with. 
Ella  ruina  in  si  fatt«  cisterna ;  t 


de  univcrais  mundi  partibut.  cnngrtRali  mnjori  muliitudine, 
quam  omnium  animantiiim  in  sacculo  tieri  ac^Rtimaret,  divcrsi-i 
cum  lormcnli^  inaestimabiliter  fatiganlcs  lacerabant."  Julf£ 
dales  this  letter  a.p.  717-718,  i.(,  within  ten  years  of  the  sup- 
posed occurrence.  Compare  also  Luke  xxii,  3:  "Then  entered 
Satan  into  Judas  Iscariot." 

*il  gavtrna:    According  to  the   I'cr.  d(Ua  Criiica,  goveniiire 
in  Ihia  particular  passage  means  "to  have  in  one's  charge,  to 
dominate  without  having  the  slightest  regard  to  the  well-being 
of  the  person  ruled  over." 
t  Ella  ruina  in  %i /iiiiii  chterHU  .*  Compare  Pmlni  liv,  24  :— 
"Tu  vera,  Ocus,  deduces  eos  in  puteum  interitus," 
We  may  recall  InJ.  ix,  16,  where  Dante  speaks  of  the  whole  of 
Hell  as  la  trislu  cunca.     See  new  note  in  this  second  edition  on 
^1      that  line,  with  Ihc  plate  of  a  Tuscan  woman  washing  clothes 
^K     in  a  conca,  a  utensil  of  general  domestic  use  in  Tuscany  much 
^*      resenibling  the  form  of  Danlc's  Hell. 
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E  forse  pare  ancor  lo  corpo  suro 
Dell'  ombra  chc  d!  qua  retro  mi  vcrna. 
Tu  il  d£i  sapcr,  se  lu  vlcn  pur  mo  giuso ; 

E(;1l  e  Ser  Branca  d'  OriB,*'  c  sun  piil  anni 
Foscia  passnti  ch'  ci  fu  si  racchiuso." — 

It  (the  soul)  falls  headlong  into  the  Pit  {lit.  cistern) 
thus  formed.  And  perchance  the  body  of  the 
shade  that  is  wintering  here  behind  me  is  still  to 
be  seen  on  earth  above.  Thou  must  know  him,  if 
thou  art  but  now  come  down  :  He  is  Ser  Branca 
d'  Oria,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
thus  shut  up." 

Once  more  Dante  can  hardly  credit  his  ears  at 
astonishing  a  revelation.    To  be  told  that  a  man,  wit 
whose  presence  he  Is  familiarly  acquainted,  whom  h 
has  constantly  seen  living  the  life  of  other  men  roum 
him,  is  not  really  alive,  is  too  much  for  his  beliel 
and  he  sternly  taxes  Fra  Alberigo  wilh  attempting  to 
deceive   him.     The   latter  replies   that  the  soul    cfl 
Branca  fell  down  into  Tolomea  actually  before  tha" 
of  his  father-in-law  Michel   Zanche,  whom  Branc 


^ 


*Str  Branca  d'  Oria  was  a  GcnocBC  who  in  137$  treach 
ously  slew  Michel  Zanche,  his  falher-in-law,  in  order  to  obtain 
for   himself  ibe  Judicature   of  Logodoro  in   Sardinia,   which 
Michel  Zanche  held  (see  /"/.  xxii,  88;  :— 

"  Usa  con  csso  donno  Michel  Zanche 
Di  Logodoro." 
In  1308  Branca  d'  Oria  held  lordship  aver  Gentia,  having 
his  colleague  Opicino  Spinola,  and  they  banished  the   Ficac 
from  the  Stale.      Branca  d'  Oria  bad  at  lirsl  professed  himself 
a  follower  of  Henry  VII,  when   that  Emperor  entered   Genoa 
in    131T,    but    he   afterwards  made  secret   alliance   with    the 
Guelpbs.     Tradition  says  that   when   Dante   came  to  Gcno, 
Branca  d'  Oria  caused  him  to  be  discourteously  received. 
has  been  sugsested  by  some  fommentatorsthat  Fratc  Alberi__ 
says  "  Str  Branca  d'  Oria"  ironicall}',  because  Fra  .Mberigo 
was  a  Romagnole,  and  Ibe  Komagnoles  bad  the  credit  of  never 
paying  honour  to  any  one  in  words,  wherea>{  the  Genoese 
wavs  look  care  to  be  called  Mi'sscr, 
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had  treacherously  murdered,  had  reached  the  boUing 
pitch  of  the  Banators. 

— "  lo  credo," — diss'  io  lui, — '*  che  tu  m'  inganni ; 

Che  Branca  d'  Oria  non  mori  unqaanche,         140 
E  mariKia  e  bee  *  c  dormc  e  veslc  panni." — 
— "Nel  fosao  su,"— diss' ci,^"  di  Malebranche, 
L^  dove  bolle  la  [cn»ce  pece, 
N<in  era  i^iunla  ancora  Michel  Zanche,  t 
Cht  quest!  laatio  un  diavolo  j;  in  aua  vece  145 

Nel  corpo  suo,  cd  un  auo  prossimano  ^ 
Che  il  Iradimento  insiemc  con  lui  tece. 
"  I  do  believe,"  said  I  Io  him,  "  that  thou  art 
deccivinj];  me  ;  for  liranca  d'  Oria  never  died  at 
ail,  and  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps  and  puts  on 
clothes."  "  In  the  fosse  above,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
Malebranche  (i".(.  in  the  Fifth  Bo!f;ia),  there  where 
the  tenacious  pitch  is  boilinf;,  Michel  2anche  had 
not  yet  arrived  when  this  one  left  in  his  own  stead 
a  fiend  in  his  body  on  earth,  and  (a  Bend  was 
also  left  in  the  body)  of  a  near  kinsman  of  his, 
who  committed  the  act  of  treachery  together  with 
him. 

Benvenuto  remarks  that  the  Genoese  are  naturally 
inclined  to  great  cupidity,  and  thereby  impelled  to 

*maiigia  c  bet,  et  scq. :  Brunone  Bianchi  remarks  thai  in 
this  line  Dante  cites  all  the  indications  of  an  animal  life,  but 
none  nf  those  beBuing  inHn's  true  vocation.  Compare  parallel 
passage  from  Fra  Jacopone  da  Todi  : — 

"  Magno  e  dormo  e  vtsto  panni," 
in  Nannucci's  Manuult  della  Letteratura  llaliaiio,  vol.  i,  p.  585. 

t  fii'ii  fi!  t;iuiiti'  ancora  Michel  Zaiicht :  "  idcsl,  nondum  ceci- 
derat  in  quintam  bulgiam  superiorcm,  ubi  sunt  daemones  Male- 
branchae  truuianlcs  baratarios  in  pice  .  .  .  ita  quod  Michael 
antcquam  venirct  ad  malas  brancas  Dacmoniorum  in  pice, 
incideral  in  malas  Brancae  generis  sui."     fHenvenulo), 

;  un  diiivolo:  Some  read  II  diavolo,  but  the  other  reading  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

^proiilmatio  means  pruisiino  or  congiunlu.  It  la  supposed 
that  this  person  was  Branca  d'  Oria's  nephew. 
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commit  every  sort  of  crime,  but  he  cannot  deny  t! 
they  are  reputed  to  be  the  bravest  men  in  the  wor 

He  tells  an   anecdote  about   another  of  the    same 
family,  Lampa  d'  Oria,  who,  when  commanding 
Genoese  fleet  in  a  naval  action  against  the  Venetiat 
saw  his  son  fall  mortally  wounded,  and  fearing  lest 
his  men  might  be  discouraged  at  the  sight,  ordered 
his  son  to  be  cast  into  the  sea:  and  after  telling  his 
followers  that  nirver  could  his  son  have  had  so  fait 
burial-place  on  shore,   he  so  stimulated   them  \.\ 
they  won  the  victory. 

Fra  Alberigo  now  entreats  Dante  to  redeem  his 
promise,  and  clear  his  eyes  of  the  frozen  tears  ;  bul 
Dante  does  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  hii 
request. 

Mb  distcndi  orBmai  *  in  qua  la  mano, 

Aprimi  gli  occhi ; " — ed  io  non  glide  aperat, 
E  corteaia  fu  in  lut  esscr  villano.t 

*oriimai  means  n  good  deal  more  than  simply  oni,  Lat.  jm 
The   Voc.  dtlla  Criisca  (Manuzd)  says  it  denotes  present   lid 
with  reference  to  the  past,  and  sometimes  Iq  the  future.      Fn 
Alberigo  evidently  uses  the  word  by  way  o(  sayini;  to   Dante 
"  Now  that  I  have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  bargain,  do  you  fulfi 
vours."     Scartaz/ini  takes  it  in  that  sense,  t>aying :  "Ora 
ho  fatto  quanlo  chicdesti  e  piQ  ancora,"  etc 

\cnrtaia  fu  in  Iiii  «jtT  vHlatio  :  ll  lias  been  remarked  ll 
had  Dante  opened  Pra  Alberifjo's  eyes,  the  latter  would  havf 
had  the  additional  pain  of  seein):  that  he  had  lold  all  hit 
inlainv  to  one  who  would  rtlale  it  to  the  world  above:  and  aa 
his  body  wns  not  yet  dead,  his  grief  and  shame  would  b< 
immensely  increased.  I  cannot  take  so  charitable  a  view  ol 
llante's  proceedincs  in  this  case.  The  word  i'jWjhh,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  is  a  "churl,  a  boor,"  almost  seems  to  pre- 
clude such  a  supposition.  Dante  committed  an  act  of  RtcM 
discourtesy  in  not  tomplyinj;  with  .^Iberigo's  request,  and  still 
more  by  turning  away  in  silent  contempt ;  and  in  the  invectivt 
thai  (ollowa  against  the  Genoese,  hts  allusion  to  .\lberigo  as  I 
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Hut  now  reach  hither  thine  hrjnd,  open  mine  eyes 
(or  me  .*  "  and  I  did  not  open  them  fnr  him,  and 
it  was  courtesy  to  be  churlish  to  him. 

Benvenuto  says  Dante  wishes  to  show  that  no 
mercy  or  compassion  must  be  exhibited  by  a  stranger 
to  so  cruel  a  man,  who  had  no  pity  upon  his  own  flesh 
and  bloctt     With  such  traitors  no  faith  may  be  kept. 

Dante  now  attacks  the  Genoese.  Benvenuto  begs 
his  readers  not  to  be  astonished  that  in  the  same 
Canto  Dante  should  utter  two  such  invectives,  the  first 
against  the  State  of  Pisa,  the  second  against  that  of 
Genoa,  because  in  ancient  times  these  two  great 
maritime  powers  formed  part  of  the  same  province 
of  Liguria,  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  whose 
sailors  for  a  long  while  resisted  the  arms  of  Rome. 
Ahi  Genovesi,*  uomini  diversi  t 

most  i^uilty  spirit  of  Roinagiia  forbids  one  to  believe  that  his 
action  was  meant  in  kindness.  ISesides,  though  we  frequently 
see  Dante  showing  compassion  for  hi.t  errint;  friends  in  Hell, 
we  fail  to  lind  in  bmi  any  pity  for  the  suR'crings  of  liis  cnemieB. 
It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Contrast  his  behaviour 
here  with  the  affettionatc  deference  he  iihows  to  Tegghiaio 
Aldobrandi.  Jacopo  Rusticucci  and  Cuido  Guerra,  of  whom 
Virgil  had  admonished  him  :— 

"...  a  costor  si  vuole  esser  cortese," 
and  to  whom  Danle  felt  such 

"buona  voglia, 
Che  di  loro  abbracciar  mi  facea  ghiotto."     (Sec  InJ.  xvi). 
Dante  loved  his  friends,  and  hated  his  enemies.     An  instance 
may   be  seen   in  the  complacency   wiih   which   he  views  the 
sufferings  of  Fitippo  Arjjenti,  who  (/«/.  viii,  36)  has  just  plead- 
ingly uttered  the  words,  "  Thou  sees!  I  am  one  that  weeps." 

*  Ahi  Ccnuvisi :  In  his  Cities  oj  Italy ,  vol.  i,  p.  35,  the  late  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare  writes  that  the  Italian  proverb  about  Cienoa, 
Mare  ■iencti  pcsci:  [N.B.  Mr.  Hare  says  there  are  180  different 
kinds),  monti  itiiia  Ifgiio,  uomini  stniii  fe4r,  doniie  senta  vcrgogna, 
has  no  truth,  and  la  probably  of  hostile  Pisan  origin.  Certainly 
the  Genoese  would  not  be  likely  to  say  it  about  themselves. 

fdivtrii:  "Alieniab  omnibus  aliis  in  moribus,  praecipuc  in 
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n*  ogni  costuinc,  c  pien  A'  ogni  magai^na,* 

PcrchJ  rton  side  vol  del  mondn  spersi  = 
ChS  co!  pcRgiore  spirlo  di  Kumsgna 

Trovai  di  vol  un  lal,  chc  per  sua  opra 

In  anima  in  Cocilo  gii  si  bagna, 
Ed  in  corpo  par  vivo  ancor  di  sopra. 

Ah  Genoese !  men  eslrant;ed  from  every  good 
habil,  and  filled  with  every  vice,  why  are  ye  not 
exterminated  from  the  world  ?  For  with  ihe  most 
guilty  spirit  of  the  Romagna  (Frate  Alberigo)  I 
found  one  of  you  (Ser  Branca  d'  Oria),  so  bad 
that  for  his  misdeeds  he  is  already  in  soul  plunged 
into  Cocytus,  and  in  body  still  seems  alive  on 
earth. 

Benvenuto  says  that  to  give  reiteration  and  cc 
firmalion  to  Dante's  words  he  is  able  to  state,  wh 
he  has   heard   on    the   faith   of  worthy   citizens 
Genoa,  that  there  was  another  more  modern  Brans 
of  the  same  family,  but  a  bastard,  who,  to  get  him! 
into  the  seat  of  government  in  Sardinia,  contrived 
slay   his  legitimate    brother,  who   was  at  the   tiou 
holding  sway  there.  H 

cupiditalt^  quacrendi  et  parcitatt-  servcndi.     Nulli  enim   italk 
vivunt    miaeriuH,    litet  in    apparatu   tt    ornalu   exleriori    sii 
splendidi,"     tBenvenolo). 

*  Htiigiigiia :    Dr.    Moore    kindly   points  oul   lo   me   what 
curious  word  Ihia  is.     It  occura  again  in  Purg.  vi,  109,  110:^ 

"  V'ien.  crude),  vieni.  e  vedi  la  presaura 

De'  luoi  gentili,  e  cura  lor  magagne  [B'^vm^i].'*] 
And  Pvrg.  xv,  ^f>,  47 : — 

"  Di  sua  maRRior  magayna  [jin]  conoacc  11  danno." 
Dr.  MoorL-  aays  that  it  is  no  douot  connecled  with  the 
Latin  Afu/iii'iiiuiri,  which  is  written  in  various  fnrmB 
DutanK"^],  and  the  verb  maliamiiirt,  whence  we  get  (he  Itil. 
magagthirt,  and  Old  Frr/nch,  mchai^iirr.  Hence  our  old  leical 
word  miiyheiii  =  mutilation,  and  also  probably  maim.  The 
derivation  □(  Ihc  Latin  word  ilseir  is  said  lo  be  quite  uoccria 

END  OF  CANTO  XXXIII. 
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CANTO  XXXIV. 

TIIK  NINTH  CIRCLE  (coNcmoEn)  — THE  FOURTH  RING 
((.Vi'DffCOi)— TRAITORS  TO  BENEFACTORS-LUCIFER— 
JUDAS  ISCARIOT— BRUTUS— CASSI US— THE  CENTRE  OF 
THE  UNI  v'ERSE— ASCENT  'I'D  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 


The  close  of  the  last  Canto  left  the  Poets  in  the 
Third  Ring,  Tolomea.  Although  Dante  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  we  are  to  assume  that  they  have 
now  passed  into  Gitidccca,  the  Fourth  and  last  Ring 
of  the  Ninth  Circle,  the  Centre  of  the  Universe  of 
the  Ptolemaic  System,  where  the  Arch-Fiend  himself 
becomes  visible  to  them. 

Benvenuto  divides  the  Canto  into  three  parts. 

In  Divhion  I,  from  ver.  i  to  ver.  36,  the  punish- 
ment of  Betrayers  of  Benefactors  is  described,  as 
well  as  the  colossal  proportions  of  Lucifer. 

In  Division  II,  from  ver.  37  to  ver.  67,  Dante 
describes  the  three  faces  of  Lucifer,  and  the  three 
arch-traitors  who  are  being  crushed  in  his  three 
mouths. 

In  Division  III,  from  ver.  68  to  ver.  139,  Dante 
relates  the  strange  manner  in  which  he  and  Virgil 
linally  quit  Hell,  and  enter  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
to  the  surface  of  which  they  ascend  by  a  long  and 
toilsome  subterranean  path, 
II.  RK 
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Division  I. — The  Canto  opens  by  Vir^l  announcij 

to  Dante  that  they  are  now  drawing  near  to  Lucifcfi 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  three  first  words  of  a  Latir 
hymn,  the  translation  of  which,  as  adapted  by  Virgil 
is :  "  The  banners  of  the  King  of  Hell  come  fortUj 
Benvenuto  says  that  the  banners  in  question  are  tnl 
six  win^s  of  Lucifer,  and  that  Dante  has  made  usi 
of  this  figure,  because  the  unfolding  of  the  banner  ii 
a  sign  that  the  commander  is  at  hand  ;  the  bannei 
being  usually  carried  close  in  front  of  him,  ever 
though  a  gi'eat  host  of  men  shall  have  marched 
before. 

— "  Vcxilla  Regis  prodciint  •  in/crni 

Verao  di  noi :  peri)  dinan/i  mira," — 

Disse  il  Maestro  mio,— "se  tu  il  diseerni.". — 

''  Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt  tn/enii  (the  banners  of 
the  King  of  Hell  come  forth)  towards  us :  therefore 
look  m  front  of  thee,"  said  my  Master,  "  if  thou 
canst  discern  hira." 

It  is  a  poetic  licence  for  Dante  to  make  Vir 
say  that  the  banners  were  advancing  towards  them 
whereas  in  reality  the  Poets  were  advancing  towanli 
the  banners.  Bevenuto's  explanation  of  the  parado) 
is,  that  Lucifer's  immense  wings  were  coming  it 


>nli 


*  Veiilla  fttgis  proiicunl :  From  one  of  the  Rrandest  Pass 
Hymna  of  the  Konian  Church  in  praise  of  the  cross,  sung  or 
Monday  in   Holy  week  at  Vespers,  and   al  the  Feast  of 
Exaltation  of  Ihe  Holy  Cross.     The  first  verse  Is:  — 
"Vcxilla  regis  prodeunt, 

Folget  Crucis  myslcrium. 
Quo  carne  carnis  conditor 
Suspensus  es  palibulo. 
It  was  composed  in  the  sixth  century  by  Venantius  Fortune 
of  Ceneda,  who,  though  an   Italian  horn  nl  Treviso,  bee 
Bishop  iif  Poitiers  in  l-'rance. 
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view,  though  slili  at  a  great  distance  off,  but  the 
larger  a  standard  is.  at  the  greater  distance  off  does 
it  become  visible.  And  this,  he  adds,  is  demonstrated 
in  the  h'nes  that  follow,  in  which  Dante  likens  those 
huge  wings  waving  in  the  air,  to  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill just  seen  moving  through  the  gloom. 

Come  quando  una  ^rossa  nebbia  spira,* 

O  quando  I'  emisperio  noslro  annolla,  5 

Par  di  lungi  un  molin  che  11  vento  gira; 

Vcder  mi  parvc  un  till  'dilicio  allotta:'!' 
Poi  per  lo  vento  mi  ristrinsi  retro 
Al  Duco  mio;  ch6  non  era  altra  Brotla-J 

As,  when  there  breathes  a  thick  fog,  or  when  our 
hemisphere   is   darkening  into    night,   appears    a 


* grossa  nehb'ui  spira:  Compare  Inf.  nxxi,  34-36; — 
"Come,  quando  la  nebbia  si  dissipa, 

Lo  sj^uardo  a  poco  a  poco  raffigura 
Cii  che  ccia  il  vapor  che  I'  aere  slipa." 
\  alletta  is  used  several  limes  by  Danle  for  aliora ;  in  the 
same  way  as  olla  for  ora,  and  lalotta  for  talora  were  in  use 
among  the  early  Italian  writers.    These  words  may  still  be 
heard  occasionally  in  Tuscany. 

I griitia  sometimes  means,  as  here,  "shelter";  bul  more 
usually  "  rock,"  The  I'uc.  della  Cms™,  s.v.  has  :  ■'  Vale  Riparo 
fgltu  di  ttrra  poitictia  iiilorno  at  campo  ptr  difcndcni"  which 
sifinifieB  "  rampart."  In  Inf.  xxi,  110,  it  means  "rocky  cause- 
way," the  fiend  Malacoda  saying  to  the  Poets:  "Aiidalcvenc 
Eu  per  questa  grolla."  In  Piii'^'.  i,  46-4S,  Cato  says  lo  them; — 
*'  Son  le  legKi  d'  ubisso  cos!  roltc  ? 

O  i  mutato  in  cici  nuovo  consigliti, 
Che  dannati  venitc  alle  mie  grotte  ?  " 
In  that  passage  graltc  refers  lo  the  "  terraces  [hahi) "  of  Pur 
gatory.     Dr.   Moore  tells  me  that  he  believes  gio//fl  is  derived 
from  the  late  Latin  grupln  =  tinnrrti.     In  earher  Latin  crypla  is 
found  (whence  of  course  "crypt")  as  in  Juvenal,  .5u/.  v,  106: — 

"Et  solitua  mediae  cryplam  penelrare  Suburae," 
Dr.  Moore  supposes  it  meant  "a  trench,"  plus  thi^  vmbank- 
ment  formed  from  it;  and  then  either  "trench"  or  "bank" 
Beparately,  like  the  English  word  -'dyke."     l-'or  this  sense  see 
Inf.  xxi,  :io;  Purg.  iii,  go;  and  Purg.  xiii,  45, 
II.  RK  2 
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windmill  from  afar  which  the  wind   is  turning; 
such  was  the  structure  then  methought  I   saw; 
whereupon,  on  account  of  the  wind,  I  shrunk  be- 
hind my  Leader  ;  far  Other  shelter  in  that  placoa 
was  there  none.  .  ■ 

Dante,  while  sheltering  himself  behind  Virg] 
looks  around,  and  observes  that  the  sinners  i 
Giudecca  are  undergoing  a  more  severe  penalty  tha 
their  fellow-traitors  in  the  three  preceding  Riifl 
Here  they  are  totallv  submerged  in  the  ice,  ai 
through  its  transparency  Dante  sees  ihem  lyin 
every  kind  of  grotesque  attitude. 

Gi£)  era  (e  con  paura  il  melto  in  metro) 
Li  dove  !'  ombte  cran  lutte  coperte,* 
E  trasparean  come  festuca  in  vetro. 

Altre  sono  a  giacere,+  allre  stanno  erle, 
Quella  col  capo,  c  quella  con  k  piante; 
Allra,  com'  arco,  11  volto  a'  piedi  inverte. 

I  was  now  come — and  with  fear  1  put  it  into, 
verse  —  where  the  shades  were  wholly  covered 
(in  the  ice),  and  shone  transparently  like  a  mole 
of  straw  in  glass.  Some  are  recumbent,  others 
are  perpendicular,  this  one  with  the  head  (upper- 
most), that  one  with  the  feet ;  another,  like  a  bow, 
arches  the  face  to  the  feet. 

Benvenuto,    alluding    to    those   shades   who 
frozen  feet  uppermost,  says  that  this  position  is  lid 

*  dove  V  omlm  eran   luttt  coperte:    In   Giiidtccu.   the   iihadi 
being  wholly  beneath  ihe  ice,  Dante  ha.s  of  course  no  op 
tunity  of  converainK  witU  any  of  them. 

t  A  lire  soiw  a  giactri  .*   [)i  Siena  (r  full  of  admiration   for 
m.-irvellous  distinctness  with  which  Dante  has  represented 
three  lines  four  different  positions  of  the  shades  in  Giudet< 
All  the  more  distinguished  Commentators  give  different  reasoi 
for  the  variety  of  these  postures.     Some  think   they   dena 
greater  or  less  degrees   of  guilt ;   others  specify  the 
eriitie  that  corresponds  to  its  punishment. 
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that  in  which  traitors  in  the  world  in  his  time  were 
frequently  buried  alive  with  the  head  downwards 
(propaf^ginaii.     See  Inf.  xix,  49  et  seq.). 

Dante  and  Virgil  have  gradually  advanced  much 
nearer  to  Lucifer.  Virgil  steps  suddenly  aside,  and 
motions  to  Dante  to  take  no  further  refuge  behind 
him.  Lucifer  is  then  displayed  to  Dante  in  all  hi» 
vast  proportions.  Dante  says  he  felt  more  dead  than 
alive  at  the  sight. 

Quando  tioi  fummo  fcitti  tanto  avante, 

Ch'  al  mid  Maestro  piacqiie  di  mostrarmi 
La  creatura  ch'  ebbe  il  bcl  scmbiante,* 
Dinanzi  mi  si  tolse,  e  ft'  restarmi, 
— "  Ecco  Dile," — +  dicendo, — "  cd  ccco  il  loco,         20 

*  La  creatura  ch' eblrc  il  bd  scmfiitinic :  The  beauty  of  Lucifer 
before  his  fall  has  always  been  emphasised.  Compare  Purg. 
xii,  25-27  :— 

"  Vedea  colul  chc  fu  nobil  crealo 

Pitl  ch'  altra  creatura,  (tiii  dal  cielo 
Folgoregsiando  acender  da  un  latn." 
And  Par.  xix,  46-48 : — 

"  E  cio  fa  cerlo  chc  il  primo  superbo, 

Che  tu  la  somma  d'  ogni  creatura, 
Per  noil  aspetlar  lume,  cadde  acerbo." 
And  hiiiah  niv,    12:  "How  art   ihoii   fallen   from   heaven   O, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  " 

+  Ecc«  Dile:  Bolh  in  this  passage,  in  /'(/.  xi,  65,  and  Inf.  xii, 
jg,  Uante  designates  as  Dis,  Satan,  or  Lucifer,  the  chief  of  the 
devils.  In  this  he  ha.s  followed  Virgil,  who  uses  the  name  for 
Pluto.     See  ^n.  vi.  127;— 

"  Noctcs  atquc  dies  patet  atrl  janua  Ditia." 
See  also  ibid,  vi,  26g ;  vi,  397  ;  vii,  568  ;  xii,  igg. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  Cantos  viii,  ix,  x  and  xi,  that  the 
City  of  Dis,  Ihe  special  realm  of  Satan,  begins  at  Circle  vi. 
The  Circles  of  Incontinence  and  Violence  surround  it  as 
separate  lines  of  fortifications  The  city  itself  is  Ihe  com- 
menctment  of  Nether  Hell,  within  which  are  punished  different 
kinds  of  Fraud,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Cily  we  find,  in 
the  present  passage,  Dis  himself,  by  whom  is  meant  Satan, 
Beel/ebob,  or  Lucifer. 
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Ove  convicn  che  di  forlcjiza  I'  armi." — 

Com'  io  divenni  allor  gelatn  *  e  fioco, 

Nol  domandar,  I-ettor,  ch'  in  non  Io  scrivo, 
Pero  ch'  ogni  parlar  sarcbbc  poco. 

Io  aon  morii,  c  non  rimasi  vivo:i' 

Pensa  oramai  per  te,  s'  hai  fior  d'  ingegno.J 
Qual  io  divenni,  d'  uno  e  d'  altro  privo. 

When  we  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  pleased  iiiy 
Master  to  show  me  the  Creature  that  once  bore  so 
fair  a  semblance,  he  moved  away  from  before  me, 
and  made  tne  stop,  sayiny  :  ■'  Behold  Dis,  and 
behold  the  place  where  thou  must  arm  thyself  with 
fortitude,"  How  frozen  and  how  faint  I  then 
became,  ask  it  not,  Reader,  for  1  write  it  nol,  since 
all  language  would  be  insufficient.  1  did  not  die, 
and  I  did  not  remain  alive  :  think  now  for  thyself, 
if  thou  hast  a  spark  of  wit,  what  I  became,  de-J 
prived  of  both  (death  and  life). 

Benvenuto  warns  his  students  against  takinj^ 
text  quite  in  its  literal  sense,  for  the  Devil  is  neitK< 

•Ciirir'  io  Jhenni  allur  gctalo,  etc.:  All  ihrough  Hell,  DanI 
exhibits  great  terror,  and  especially  when  broot;ht  into  coi 
tact  with  devils,  as  for  instance  at  the  cnlrance  gates  of  l^ 
city  of  Dis;  and  in  the  Fifth  Bolf;ia,  near  the  boiling  pitcl 
How  infinitely  greater  then  must  his  fear  have  been  noi 
when  he  finds  himself  in  the  centre  of  all  evils,  and  bchol( 
the  King  of  all  Devils. 

t  to  mm  morii,  c  non  rimasi  vivo :  Compare  Plautus,  Cure 
Act  V,  sc.  ii,  II.  48,  49,  where  Planesius  says : — 

"  Ego  pertimescn:  tum  ibi  me,  nescio  quis,  arripit, 
Timidam  atque  pavidam,  ncc  vivam,  nee  mortuam.'f 
Or  Euripides,  Siipplicn,  1576-980  [in  some  editions  965-g6t)]| 

aPr  (V  ^bjtriy  aptdfiovftifi}, 
jfotpis  &rj  Tiva  Tbtri'  iffj(nv^ti  fioipiiv- 
\fior  if  ingegito:  As  we  noticed   before  in  Canto   xxv,   i,| 
fiorc  is  an  ancient  adverb  sijjnifying  aUiin  />oiro  =  "any 
modicum." 
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hideous  nor  terrible,  since  he  is  an  Angel ;  but  Dante, 
by  a  fiction  of  his  own,  represents  the  pernicious 
effects  that  proceed  from  Satan,  and  to  ordinary 
persons  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  htm  from  this 
point  of  view.  For  it  is  a  popular  superstition  that 
every  one  on  his  death-bed  must  of  necessity  behold 
the  Devil,  a  superstition  that  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
unless  one  understands  it  in  the  manner  afore-men- 
tioned ;  namely,  that  the  Devil  is  present  to  men.  in 
that  he  recalls  to  their  memory  all  the  sins  and 
wickedness  ihey  have  committed,  with  a  view  to  make 
Ihem  despair  of  their  salvation.  So  we  see  that  the 
Devil  is  neither  great  nor  little,  repulsive  nor  beauti- 
ful, excepting;  in  the  way  we  have  considered. 

Dante  now  attempts  to  represent  Lucifer's  im- 
mense proportions,  by  showing  that  his  arm  as  much 
exceeds  the  whole  body  of  one  of  the  Giants  in  size, 
as  the  said  Giant  surpasses  the  stature  of  Dante 
himself. 

Lo  imperador  del  doloroso  regno 

Ua  mczio  il  petlo  uEcia  fuor  dclla  ^hlaccla ; 


E  piu  con  un  Rinanle*  io  mi  convcgno. 
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*E  piii  con  un  i^i);anU.  el  seq. :  Dante  does  not  (urnish  us 
with  sufficient  dala  lor  a  tomputation  of  malhcnialical  prccj' 
sion.  Blanc  [Sangio,  p.  326)  emptiLisiits  lliis,  adding:  ''We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  exceedingly  discrepant  re- 
sults nf  the  different  calculations.  Manetli,  who  is  followed  by 
Galilei),  assigns  to  Lucifer  a  stature  of  ^000  hraccia,  Giambullari 
and  Vellutello  jDoo.  These  computations  are  all  founded  upon 
the  most  ambiguous  pie-suppnsitiuns  ;  t>ul  ll^'>T  of  Phikkllnf 
is  based  upon  the  best  authority.  Aflcr  taking  (he  Cine  of  St. 
Peler  (sec  Inf.  xxxi,  59I  as  the  only  fundamental  measure  that 
is  in  any  way  reliable,  he  gives  to  the  Giants  a  height  of  fifty- 
four  feet  of  Paris,  and  lo  an  ordinary  man  six  feet,  so  that  ibc 

arni  of  Lucifer  should  be  equal  to       ■  ■      ■,  which  gives  a  rcr 
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Che  i  fiiganli  non  fan  con  le  kuc  braccia  ; 
Vedi  oramai  quant'  esser  dec  que!  lutto 
Ch'  a  cos)  fatta  parte  si  confaccia. 

S'  ei  fu  si  bcl  com'  egli  6  ora  brutlo, 
E  contra  kuo  Pattorc  alzo  Ic  ciglia, 
Ben  dee  da  lui  procedcre  ognj  lutto.* 


The  Emperor  of  the  realms  of  woe  from  mid-breast 
stood  forth  from  the  ice  ;  and  better  with  a  Giant 

now  consider  how  vast  must  be  that  whole  [i.e.  I 
Lucifer's  entire   body),  which  can   correspond   to 


do  1  compare,  than  do  the  Giants  with  his  arms 
nsider  how  vast  must  be  that  whole  {t.e 
's  entire   body),  which  can   correspond   le 
such  a  part  (his  arm).      If  he  were  once  as  beau- 
teous as  he  now  is  hideous,  and  lifted  up  his  brows  M 

suit  of  4S6  feet  of  Paris,  Now  If  the  arm  be  taken  gencrall 
as  one-lhird  of  the  full  height  of  a  man,  we  arrive  at  the  cor 
elusion  ihat  the  height  of  Lucifer  is  1458  feet,  or  810  braceia. 
Anionelli  calculates  it  at  Wjo  metres,  which  is,  he  saya,j 
about  the  elevation  of  the  peaks  of  the  Apennines.  F 
(QuaJr.  iii,  cap.  1  ]  has  imitaled  this  passage : — 

"  Nel  primo  clima  sta  come  signore 

Colli  Giganti,  ed  un  delle  sue  braccia 
Piil  che  nulla  dl  loro  i  assai  maggiore." 

*ogni  IhIIu :  "Quid  pravius,  quid  malignius.  quid  adve       

nostro  nequius  ?  qui  po.uit  in  coelo  bellum,  in  paradlso  fraud 
em,  odium  inter  primtis  fratres,  et  in  omni  opere  nostro  zizanii 
Eeminavit.  Nam  in  comestione  posuit  guiam,  in  generationi 
luxuriam,  in  extrrcitatione  ignaviam,  in  conversatione  invidjan] 
in  Rubernalionc  avaritiam,  in  correclione  iram,  in  praesulah 
sive  dominatione  supcrbiam.  In  corde  posuit  cogitattonei 
mala-,  in  ore  posuit  locutlones  falsas,  in  membrjs  operatione: 
iniquas:  in  vigilando  movet  ad  prava  opera,  in  dormiendo  tu 
somnia  turpia.  Laetos  move!  ad  dissolutioncm.  Irisles  aulcn 
ad  desperationem.  Sed,  ut  brevius  loquar,  omnia  mala  mund 
sunt  pravitate  commixta."  (St.  August.  In  Scripl.  i-nm.  Ser.  4) 
Dante's  Idea  would  seem  to  be,  that  if  God  had  given  Lucife 
such  supreme  honour,  it  would  follow,  thai  from  such  monsirou; 
ingratitude  as  his  rebellion  under  such  circumstances  involved 
every  conceivable  evil  must  naturally  arise.  Compare  Miltoi 
Par.  Lost,  iv,  114,  115,  which  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence, 
Milton's  interpretation  of  the  present  passage:— 

"Thus  while  he  spake,  each  passion  dimm'd  his  fare 
Thrice  chan^'d  with  pale,  ire,  envy,  and  despair," 
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against  his  Maker,  well  may  all  tribulation  proceed 
from  him. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  here  what  is  supposed 
by  Dante  to  be  the  position  of  Lucifer  in  the  centre 
of  Hell.  From  the  head  to  the  navel  his  body  is  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere;  and  from  the  navel  to 
the  feet  in  the  Southern  ;  consequently  his  navel  is 
understood  to  be  the  exact  centre  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Of  the  manner  of  his  fall  into  that  position 
.we  shall  be  told  later  on. 

Divisimi  II. — We  are  now  given  a  description  of 
Lucifer's  threefold  nature,  which  Dante  has  un- 
doubtedly represented  in  order  to  exhibit  him  as  an 
antitype^f  the  H olyjlxiajty-  We^ee  him  with  three 
faces  on  one  head,  and  inhis_tlu:e£jnouths_we  witness 


the  torments  of  the  three  greatest  traitors  Dante  sup- 
posed the  world  ever  to  have  known,  namely,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Benvenuto  remarks 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  greater  contrast 
than  exists  between  the  Most  High  God  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Devils.  In  God  is  thi:  Supreme  Good,  in 
Satan  ihe  supreme  evil ;  in  God  is  the  deepest  Love, 
in  Satan  the  deepest  hate;  in  God  the  highest 
Wisdom,  in  Satan  the  profoundest  i^^norance  ;  in 
God  the  most  radiant  Light,  in  Satan  the  grossest 
darkness ;  God  is  the  Source  of  Truth,  Satan  the 
father  of  lies :  in  God  Eternal  Life,  in  Satan  eternal 
death;  in  God  all  Joy,  in  Satan  never-ending  woe; 
God  is  the  Most  Exalted  in  the  Highest  Heaven, 
Satan  the  lowest  in  the  nethermost  Hell ;  God  is 
full  of  Loving-kindness  and  Mercy.  Satan  of  cruelty 
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and  wrath.  Dante,  in  the  lines  that  follow,  givei 
us  three  attributes  of  Lucifer  in  direct  contrast  witl 
those  of  God.  For  as  God  is  Three  in  One,  in  Whoa 
is  seated  the  Supreme  Power,  ihe  chiefest  Love,  a^ 
the  First  Wisdom,  so  jn  Satan  is  the  extremity  a 
impotence,  the  extremity  of  hate,  and  the  extrernij 
of  ignorance. 

These  qualities  Dante  brings  before  us  as  she 
in  the  three  faces  of  Lucifer. 

O  quanto  parve  a  me  gran  maraviglia, 

Quando  vidi  tre  faccc*  alia  sua  testa  ! 
L'  una  dinanzi,  e  quclla  era  veriniijlia ; 


*lrr  fircce,  et  seq. :  On  II.  37-45.  Blanc  (Saggio,  pp.  327,  3a 
remarks  Ihat  ihe  early  Cnmmenlat"rs.  who  arc  ever  Riven  l< 
fitck  for  hidden  allegorical  meanings,  have  expliined  the  threi 
faces  as  representing,  according  lo  their  respective  judgments 
different  vices,  including  Pride.  Envy,  Wralh,  Avarice,  Accidie 
Impotence,  or  Ignorance.  Blanc  feels  himself  quile  unable  t( 
follow  such  arbitrary  interpretations,  and  in  various  colours  and 
pcisilioris  of  the  facts  he  can  only  discern  Ihe  three  conlinenti 
of  the  then  known  world,  namely  Europe,  whose  inhabitanll 
are  of  red  or  flesh  colour;  Asia,  with  its  yellow  races;  and 
Africa,  with  its  black  population  ;  and  he  notc^  moreover  thai 
Ihe  position  of  Lucifer  closely  resembles  thai  of  the  Old  Man 
of  Crete  {hi/,  xiv),  the  tien  voile  le  spallt  'tnvir  nuiiiiiil-i.  in  such 
wise  thai  he  has  Europe  directly  in  front  of  him,  Asia  to  his 
right,  and  Africa  to  his  left.  Lord  Vernon  (I'ifrrnu  i/i  Dtinle, 
j  vols,  fol.),  referring  lo  Bull's  view  that  the  three  faces  re- 
present Anger,  .Avarice  and  .\ccidie.  observes:  "I  cannot  foi 
my  pan,  hold  this  view,  for  although  those  sins  an-  no  doubl 
grave  ones,  yet  ihey  arc  not  the  gravest,  such  as  would  befit 
Lucifer,  and  I  think  they  represent  the  three  then  knowr 
conlmenis  of  the  Earth,  over  which  Satan  may  have  beer 
supposed  to  exercise  influence."  The  interpretation,  a  politica 
one,  by  Rossetli,  is  thai  the  front  face,  the  red,  represents  Rome 
the  chief  seat  of  Ihe  Ciuelphs ;  Florence,  Ihe  seat  of  Ihe  Neri 
would  be  the  black  face;  und  Frunce,  from  its  device  n[  the 
white  and  golden  lilies,  would  be  the  white  and  yellow  face 
Blanc  characterises  this  as  an  insane  theory,  but  I  do  not  km 
why  it  should  be  ridiculed;  for  in  Canto  I,  we  policed  tb*J 
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V  altre  eran  due,  che  s'  aggiun^ieno  a  quests 
Sopr'  csso  il  me2?o  di  ciastuna  spatia, 
E  si  giungicno  al  loco  della  cresta  ;  * 

E  la  dcstra  parea  Ira  bianca  c  gialla  ; 
La  sinistra  a  vedere  era  tal,  quail 
VeTit;an  di  Ifl,  onde  il  Nilo  s'  avvalla.t 

Oh,  how  ^reat  a  marvel  it  appeared  to  me  when 
1  beheld  three  faces  on  his  head  !  one  in  front, 
and  that  was  red  ;  twain  were  the  others  which 
joined  on  to  this  above  the  very  middle  of  each 
shoulder,  and  they  (the  three  faces)  came  together 
al  the  plact  of  the  crest;  the  right-hand  (face) 
seemed  between  white  and  yellow;  and  the  left 
was  such  to  behold  as  those  which  come  from 
that  region  whence  the  Nile  descends  {i.e.  it  was 
as  the  face  of  an  I^thiopian  negro). 


40 
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one  of  the  intcrpretntlons  of  the  three  Beasts  that  opposed 
Dante's  attempt  to  ascend  Ihe  Mountain  was  a  political  one, 
that  saw  in  the  spotted  Leopard  fickle,  chao(;eab!e  Florence  ; 
in  the  fierce  Lion  the  Kinfidom  of  France  ever  menacing  Italy; 
and  in  Ihe  greedy  She  Wolf  the  cupidity  and  Avarice  of  the 
Papal  Curia.  Some  take  Ihe  red  face  to  mean  Haired;  the 
yellowish,  Impotence;  and  the  black,  Ignorance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  allusion  should  not  be  to  all  these  symbols. 
In  an  important  work  entitled  ExiUs  of  EUniily,  A  it  RtpiisitioH 
!•/  Danti's  /;f/ii""i' (December.  1901),  tythe  Hev.  John  S.  Carroll, 
M.A.,  1  find  on  p.  469  :  ''  The  punishment  of  Lucifer  is  repre- 
sented bv  Dante  as  the  esact  reverse  of  .  .  .  hia  original  state 
[as  a  Sernpb]  in  every  particular.  There  can  be  little  doubl, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  three  faccsri-presenl  a  Trinity  ot  Evil, 
whLch  is  the  infernal  antithesis  of  the  Trinity  ot  Good  which 
God  is.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  they  may  have  other  mean- 
ings, for  Dante  deliRhls  to  have  many  facets  to  his  symbols." 

*al  loco  dftla  crata :  This  according  to  Casini  means  the 
back  of  the  head  :  ■'  nella  parte  postcriore  del  capo,  dove  certi 
animali  hanno  la  cresta." 

+  lA,  ottdi  il  Nilo  s'  avvallu  :  Longfellow  says  thai  Ethiopia  is 
in  the  region  about  Ihe  Cataracts  of  Ihe  Nile.  Compare  Milton, 
Pitr.  Lost,  iv,  iSo-aSj: — 

'■Nor  where  Abaasint/ffrysi/iiioii]  Kings  their  issue  guard, 
Mounl  Amara.  though  this  bv  some  suppos'd 
True  Paradise  under  the  Elhiop  line 
By  Nilus'  head,  cnclo^'d  with  shining  rock,"  etc. 
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Dante  next  gives  a  circumstantial  descriptioi 
Lucifer's  six   pinions,   L-mbiems  of  the  inspiratit 

and  instigations  to  sin  which  he  wafts  throughc 
the  world. 

Sottn  cjascuna  uscivan  due  grand!  all.* 
Quanto  si  cnnvenia  a  lanto  ucccllo; 
Vele  di  mar  t  non  vid'  lo  mai  colali-I 

Non  avean  penne,  ma  di  vipislrello  $ 
Eralormodo;  e  quelle -svolazzava, 
SI  che  trc  %'enti  si  movcan  da  ello. 


* Si'tto   ciauima   iiscivan   dm  griinJi  all :     Lucirer     is 
represented  as  having;  six  wings  because  he  liad  been  or 
the  Seraphim  whom  Dante  {Par.  ix,  77,  78)  speaks  of  &s  :- 

"quei  fochi  pi! 
Che  di  sci  ali  fannosi  euculla," 
See  also  haiah  vj,  a:  "Above  it  stood  Ihe  seraphims: 
one  had  six  wings  ;  wiih  Iwain  he  covered  his  face,  and 
twain  he  covered  his  feel,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly." 

f  Vek  di  mar:   Frezzi  {il  Quadrirtgia^,  lib.  li,  cap.    ig)J 
imitated  this ; — 

"  Argo  non  cbbc  mai  si  grande  vela, 
Ni^  altra  nave,  come  1'  ali  sue; 
N£  mai  lessuta  fu  si  grande  tela." 
And  Milton,  Par.  Losl,  ii,  ai-j-qzi^:— 

"At  last  his  sail-broad  vansi 
He  spread  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground." 
I  cotiili :   Scartazzini  saj's  the  word  [s  here  equivalent  tt 
such  enormous  aize." 

^Nan   avean   pai'ic,   ma    di   vipislrelln.    etc.;     Contrast 
description  of  the  wings  of  the  fallen  Seraph  with  that  of' 
bright  Ani;ela  sent  doivn  from  "  the  bosom  of  Mar>-  (il  grtaii 
di   Mutiaj"  to  guard   the  souls   in    the    Happy   Valley. 
pHrg.  viii,  28-30: —  s, 

"  Verdi,  come  foglieltc  pur  mo  nate, 

Erano  in  vestc,  che  da  vcrdi  penne 
Pcrcosse  Iraean  dietro  c  ventilate." 
Tommaseo  and  others  quote  a  passage  from  Marcellus   Pnli 
genius  {^odiaciis  Vitae,  lib.  ixl,  in  which  the  description   of  i 
imaginary  being  called   Tvphurgo   has  some   resemblanc 
the  description  o(  Lucifer  by  Dante  : — 
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Quindi  Cocito  tutio  s'  aggelava  :  * 

Con  sei  occtii  piangeva,  e  per  tre  mentj  + 
Gocciava  11  pianto  e  aanguinosa  bava. 

Underneath   each   (face)  came  forth   two   mighty 

winps  of  size  befitting  so  vast  a  bird  ;  sails  of  the 
Bea  ol  such  enormous  size  I  never  saw.  Feathers 
they  had  none,  but  their  fashion  was  (as  the  wings) 
of  a  bat ;  and  these  he  was  beating  about,  so  that 
three  winds  were  stirred  by  him.  By  all  these 
Cocytua  was  heing  frozen  :  with  six  eyes  he  was 
weeping,  and  over  three  chins  were  trickling  the 
tears  and  bloody  foam. 

In  weeping  from  his  si.v  eyes  Lucifer  is  supposed 
to  be  bewailing  his  eternal  misery;  he  emits  foam 
after  the  fashion  of  a   wild  boar  from   Anger  and 
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"  Ingcntem  vidi  regem,  ingentique  sedcntem 
In  Bolio,  crincs  flainmanli  atcmmate  vinctum. 

.  .  .  ulrinque  patentcs 
Alae  humcris  magnae,  qualfs  vesperlionum 
Mcmbranae  contextac  amplia  .  .  . 
Nudus  eral,  longis  sed  opcrtiis  corpora  villis." 

*e  quelle  ivolazzava  :  .  .  .  Quindi  Cocito  lullo  s'  aggilava  : 
Blanc  {Siiggio,  pp.  328,  329)  remarks  upon  the  appropriateness 
of  Danle  finding  in  the  nethermost  Hell  the  ice  which  is 
destruclLve  of  all  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  He  thinks 
Danle  has  certainly  intended  to  present  Satan  with  his  three 
faces  as  a  direct  antitype  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  that  he  has 
further  acctntualed  this  contrast  by  making  him  freeze  every- 
thing by  the  motion  of  his  wings,  thereby  destroying  all  life 
and  love  ;  whereas  in  the  story  of  the  Creation  wc  read  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  impart- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  first  breath  into  the  young  life  thai  was 
being  newly  born  in  the  universe. 

t  Com  sei  ucclii  {■iangeva,  c  per  Ire  menti :  This  reading  Dr. 
Moore  {Text.  Cril.  p.  366)  found  in  I36  MSS.  Others  read 
CvH  sei  .  .  .  c  con  trc  .  .  .  etc.  But  Dr.  Moore,  referring 
back  to  p.  315,  says  that  this  passage  is  one  of  several  exhibit- 
ing a  tendency  of  copyists  lo  introduce  uniformity  of  enpres- 
^io^  into  elausea  betwttn  which  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  an 
antithesis  or  some  other  relation  of  correspondence. 
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Hatred  ;  and  we  are  now  to  hear  how  with  his  teeth 

and  nails  he  is  cruelly  lacerating  the  three  most 
unhappy  shades  in  all  Hell,  whose  blood  it  is  that 
encrimsons  the  foam  on  his  three  chins. 


D«  ogni  bocca  dirompea  coi  denti 

Un  pcccaCorc.  a  ^isa  di  maciulla,* 
Si  che  Ire  ne  facea  cosi  dolenli. 

A  quel  dinanii  il  morderc  era  nulla  t 

Verao  J  11  grafliar,  che  tal  volta  la  schjcna 
Rimanca  della  pelle  tutta  brulla.g 


SS 
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*maciuUa:  According  to  Cavemi  (t'oci  t  modi  della  D.C., 
Firenee,  1877J  maciulla  is  the  name  given  in  Tuscany  lo  an 
instrument  of  *ood,  called  in  olhtr  parls  of  Italy  griwiola,  for 
crushing  the  fla«-stalks.  "A  Flax-Brake  is  two  pieces  of 
timber  with  Ictth  made  in  thetn  to  bruise  the  Flax  Stftlks." 
(Holmes's  .4 riHurj',  HI,  iii,  43.) 

t  A  quel  diiianz't  il  morden  era  nulla,  etc.  :  In  a  Vision  like 
thai  of  Dante  some  inconsistencies  must  be  allowed  for,  when 
we  remember  what  utterly  impossible  details  we  think  we  can 
see  in  a  dream.  Thus  we  mifiht  here  remark  that  as  (II.  jo,  31) 
we  computed  the  entire  height  of  Lucifer  at  about  1458  feet, 
and  if  we  may  suppose  that  about  three-eighths  were  visible 
above  the  surface  of  the  ice,  then  we  shall  have  la  acquiesce 
in  the  fact  that  Dante,  looking  up  through  an  enccssjvely  dark 
atmosphere,  could  distinguish  at  a  hi:]ght  above  him  af  546 
feel,  i.t.  some  eighty  feel  higher  than  Ihc  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  thiil  the  shade  of  Judas  Iscariot  was  being  more 
scratched  than  bitten  I 

{  I'crso  in  this  passage  signifies  "In  comparison  of,''  as  in 
Purs,  iii,  50.31  :— 

"  La  piu  romila  via  £  una  scala. 
Verso  di  quella,  agevole  ed  aperta." 
And  Piirg.  vi,  i  jd-i^i  ; — 

"  Alene  e  Laccdemone,  .  . 

Fccero  al  viver  bene  un  picciol  cenno 
Verso  di  te." 

g  lal  volla  Li  schiciin  rinuinca  .  ,  ,  brulla  :  We  are  (o  imagine* 
that  the  form   of  Judas  Iscariot  was   Irom   time  to  time  re- 
invested with  flesh,  so  that  his  torment  should  be  never-ending. 
In  like  manner  wc  saw  that  the  wounds  of  ihe  disseminators 
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— ■■  Queir  anima  lassii  che  ha  niaggior  pcna," — 
Disse  il  Maestro, — "i  Giuda  Scariotto, 
Che  il  capo  ha  denlro,  e  fuor  le  gambe  mena, 

Degli  altri  due  cli'  hanno  il  capo  di  sotto, 
Qoei  che  pend';  dal  nero  ccffo  h  Bruto  ; 
Vcdi  come  si  storce.  c  non  fa  mntto  : 

E  r  altro  k  Cassio,  che  par  si  mem  bruto.*' 

At  each  tnoulh  he  was  crunching;  a  sinner  with 
his  teeth  as  with  a  flax  -  brake,  so  that  he 
thereby  kept  three  of  them  in  asonv.  To  the 
one  in  front  (Judas  Iscariot)  the  bitinj;  was  naught 
as  compared  with  the  clawing,  so  that  at  times  his 
back  remained  entirely  denuded  of  skin.  "That 
soul  up  there,"  said  my  Master,  "who  suffers  the 
greatest  torment,  is  Judas  I-scariot,  who  has  his 
head  within,  and  kicks  his  legs  outside.  Of  the 
other  two  who  have  the  head  downwards,  he  who 
hangs  from  the  black  muzzle  ia  Brutus :  see  how 
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of  discord  were  hcnitd  up  every  time  they  passed  round  the 
Bolgia ;  and  the  thieves  ealen  up  by  serpents  reappeared  in 
Ihi-ir  oriKinal  shapes.  This  reminds  one  of  ihe  classical 
legend  which  represented  Prometheus  bound  to  the  rock  with 
his  vitals  beins  gnawed  by  an  eagle,  and  that  his  liver  was 
restored  whole  as  fast  as  the  eagle  atf  it.  See  ^schylus, 
Prometheus  Hindus.  II.  1021-1025  :— 

ITTr/fuV  KVinl'  AatplHVas  Hltrus  X^fJUIS 
Am/jTiifitiiTit  trwmiTos  fityn  fnitost 

ire^aivtifiinpTav  6   ijnnfj  tuB'tifritxtTtu. 
In  Apollonius  Uhodius,  ii,  1247;  and  lii,  853,  cognate,  though 
not  identical,  ideas  are  expressed, 

*  Cassio,  che  far  si  memhruto  :  fir.  Mnore  {Studies  in  Daiilc.  i, 
p.  2Q6)  says  that  it  was  sungesled  by  Cardinal  Mai  that  when 
Dante  thus  describes  Cassius,  he  is  perhaps  confusing  him  with 
L.  CassiuB,  the  fellow-conspirator  of  Catiline.  See  Cicero, 
in  Cat.  iii,  vii,  §  16,"  L.  Cas^ii  adipcm."  Dr.  Moore  knows 
no  evidence  of  Dante's  acquaintance  with  Cicero's  oratorical 
works  except  that  Cardinal  Mai  states  in  a  note  that  the 
Catiline  Orations  of  Cicero  had  agrc.it  predominance  in  the 
schools  {rignabanl  in  icholis)  in  the  time  of  Dante.  It  does  not 
appear  on  what  authority  this  statement  is  made. 
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he  writhes,  and  utters  not  a  word  :  and  the  other 
is  Cassius,  who  seems  so  large  of  limb. 

The  three  shades  that  have  been  named  were 
Dante's  estimation  the  three  blackest  traitors  tl 
world  had  ever  seen.  Judas  Iscariot  would  of  cours 
be  so  considered  by  general  consent,  but  the  reason 
of  Dante  placing  the  shades  of  Brutus  and  Cassifl 
in  close  juxla-position  to  Judas  has  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  and  difference  of  opinion.  Blatif 
{Saggia,  p.  329)  thinks  the  following  to  be  Dante 
real  justification.  Without  going  into  the  exceefl 
ingly  defective  sources  of  information  as  to  anciei 
history  in  those  days,  we  may  recognise  it  as  a  pa 
of  Dante's  system  declared  in  all  his  writings,  ant 
more  especially  in  the  Dc  Monarchia,  that  God  hs 
ordained  two  great  heads  for  the  human  race,  tt 
Pope  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of  mankin^ 
and  ihe  Roman  Emperor  for  their  well-being  in  tl 
world.  The  Roman  people  were,  in  Dante's opinio( 
destined  to  give  effect  to  this  idea.  Therefore  tl 
Roman  Emperor,  both  according  to  Dante,  and 
the  minds  of  people  in  general  in  the  Middle  .\g« 
was  [he  representative  of  Divine  Majesty  on  earti 
and  whosoever  laid  sacrilegious  hands  upon  him  ws 
guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crime  against  the  ordii 
ances  of  God.  And  as  in  Dante's  eyes  Julius  Cssi 
appeared  to  be  the  first  of  such  Emperors,  therefor^ 
although  he  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  greatness  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  must  have  felt  himselt  oblige 
to  place  them  in  the  same  category  with  Judas, 
traitors  against  the  Supreme  Majesty  of  the  worU 
Rossetti  suggests,   with  much  probability  of  trutl 
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that  as  regards  the  head  of  Judas  being  thrust  into 
the  mouth  of  Lucifer,  we  may  see  there  an  allusion 
to  the  kiss  with  which  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  and 
Master. 

Benvenuto  draws  attention  to  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  Lucifer's  palace  chamber.  For  as  an 
emperor,  king,  or  sovereign  prince  takes  his  station 
in  the  centre  of  his  dominions,  so  do  we  find  Lucifer 
placed  ;  and  as  about  the  sovereign  stand  those  nobles 
and  magnates  who  are  on  terms  of  greatest  intimacy 
or  friendship  with  him,  so,  close  by  Lucifer,  are 
placed  those  traitors  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings ; 
and  as  about  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  placed  the 
guards,  so  in  a  circle  round  the  frozen  lake  are 
stationed  the  Giants,  as  powerful  satellites  deputed 
to  the  custody  of  so  mighty  a  king,  and  through 
whose  hands  all  those  must  pass  who  seek  to  enter 
his  courts. 


/ 


Division  III. — Virgil  now  signifies  to  Dante  that 

the  portion  of  the  great  Vision  which  comprises  Hell 
has  been  achieved,  and  the  advancing  hour  does  not 
permit  them  to  tarry  long  in  the  realms  of  darkness. 
He  seems  to  have  given  Dante  some  minute  direc- 
tions {coin'  a  lui  piacquc)  as  to  the  strange  method 
they  are  about  to  adopt  in  departing  from  the  Ninth 
Circle.  These  we  learn  from  Dante's  description  of 
how  he  obeyed  them. 

Ma  la  nolle  risurge*;  ed  orainai 

k  da  partir,  che  lutto  a  vera  veduto." — 


*  la  nolle  risiirgt :  This  indication  that  another  night  is  com- 
mencing showB  thai   the   Foets   have    employed   tweniy-four 
II.  ss 
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Cnm"  a  lui  piacque,  i1  collo  gli  avvinghiai ; 
Ed  ei  pfese  •  di  tempo  e  loco  poste  :  t 
E  quando  I'  all  furn  aperte  assai, 

hours  in  passing  through  the  nine  Circles  of  Hell.     Wc  ma 
remember  (/"/.  ii,  1)  thai   as  they   approached   the   Porta 
Hell  ;— 

"  Lo  giorno  ae  n'  andava,  e  I'  aer  bruno 

To^lieva  gli  anlmai  chc  aono  in  terra 
Dalle  fatiche  loro." 
It  IB  now  nightfall  of  Easter  Eve  about  7.30  P.M.  Il  may  b 
noticed  thai  Dante  enters  Hell  at  nightfall,  Purgatory  at  daj 
break,  and  Paradise  at  noon.  In  Coitv.  tv.  23,  II.  145-14; 
Dante  says  of  Noon:  ''la  Stsia  ora,  cio£  il  ina^i,  &  la  pi 
nubile  di  tultn  il  dl  e  la  piij  virtuosa."  It  will  be  well  also  t 
call  attention  here  to  what  will  be  repeated  later  on,  thi 
immediately  after  his  passmg  the  centre  of  the  earth  into  th 
other  hemisphere,  he  will  find  that  what  was  7.30  on  Saturda 
evening  has  suddenly  changed  to  7.30  on  Saturday  momtnj 
the  time  having  gone  back  twelve  hours. 

While  correcting  this  last  Canto  of  my  work,  1  receive  thi 
day  (13th  January  1904)  from  my  friend  Dr,  Moore  the  Thir 
Series  of  his  Studies  in  Danfe,  &  splendid  monument  of  th 
author's  great  learning  and  research  in  Dante.  At  p.  52,  h 
notices  that  the  idea  of  "  night-rising,"  as  if  it  were  a  heavenl 
body,  is  found  also  in  Piirg.  ii,  4,  5  ;  and  in  Purg.  xxv,  2,  3.  M 
*  Ed  ei  prcic,  etc.  :  We  have  seen  that  on  several  occasi^l 
Dante  lays  hold  on  Virgil,  who  hfts  him  up  and  carries  hi( 
{inf.  xiic ;  xxiii;  xxxi).  The  movement  of  Lucifer's  wings  i 
slow.  Virgil  takes  his  stand  in  such  a  way,  that  while  Lticifc 
raises  and  depresses  them,  he  is  able  to  move  quickly  forwcrt 
and  make  his  descent  along  his  thighs.  m 

f  poite  :  Among  the  many  significations  of  posla  given  inl 
Gran  Dii^ioaario.  see  g  21  :  "  Per  occasione,  opportunita.'"  ^S 
in  his  comment  on  the  j>reaent  passage,  says  that  Virgil  " prei 
del  trmpo  t  liiogo  postc,  cioS  i  posto  lo  tempo  quando  si  dovesa 
aggrappare,  c  luogo  dove  si  dovesse  appigliare."  In  ih 
Negromantc  of  Ariosto,  Act  ii,  Sc.  3,  the  word  occurs  in 
same  sense : — 

"  (Astrologo)  Ma  tu  non  sai,  c'  ha  una  bellissima 
Quantitade  d'  argenti,  che  lasciatigli 
Furon,  con  1'  altra  ereditS,  da  un  vescovo 
Suo  zio,  e  1'  altr'  jer  ch'  un  pe/zo  sletti  in  car 
Con  lui,  vedcr  me  Ii  fe'  tutti :  vagliano 
Settecenlo  ducati,  e  credo  passino. 
{Nibl/io)       Non  i  gii  poata  da  lasciar,  farebbono 
Per  noi." 
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Appiglid  se  allc  vellute  caste:* 

Di  Velio  in  vello  giii  discese  poscia 

Tra  il  folio  pelo  e  Ic  gelate  croste.t  75 

But  night  ia  rising  again  ;  and  now  we  have  to  de- 
part, for  we  have    seen   all."      According   to   his 

bidding  {lil.  pleasure),  t  clasped  him  round  the 
neck ;  and  he  seized  the  right  opportunities  of  time 
and  place  ;  and  when  the  wings  (of  Lucifer)  were 
opened  wide  enough,  he  caught  fast  hold  of  the 
shaggy  aides:  from  shock  to  shock  he  then  de- 
scended between  the  thick  hair  and  the  frozen 
cruats  (of  Cocj'tus). 

The  Poets  nnw  pass  through  the  centre  of  the 
Earth,  though  their  progress  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty. 

Quando  noi  fummo  \k  dove  la  coscm 

Si  volge  appunlo  in  huI  grosso  dell'  anche 
Lo  Duca  con  fatica  e  con  angoscia 
Voisc  la  teata  ov'  egli  avea  le  /anchc, 

Ed  aggrappossi  al  pel  come  uom  che  sale,  80 

SI  che  in  inferno  10  credea  tomar  anche. 
— "  Allienli  ben.  chi  per  si  falte  scale," — ] 

Dissc  il  Maestro,  ansando  com'  uom  lasso, 
— "  Convicnsi  dipartir  da  tanto  male." — 


*  vcUute  cosit :  Tommasio   remarks  that  the  bristles   of  so 

gigantic  a  being  must  have  been  as  hari)   as  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder,  and  so  atforded  a  f-Afe  fooling  to  Virgil. 

fgtlate  crosic :  These  arc  the  rugged  icicles  that  formed  the 
irregular  edge  of  the  frozen  lake,  where  it  surrounded  Lucifer's 
body. 

1  smU  :  In  Par.  xxvi,  109-1 1 1,  Adam  says  to  Dante  :^ 

"  Tu  vuoi  udir  quant'  &  ehc  Oio  ml  pose 
Nell'  eccclso  giardino,  ove  costei 
A  cosi  lunga  seal  a  ti  dispose." 

In  a  hymn  of  Adam  dc  Saint  Victor,  Invtittio  Cruett,  we  And : — 
U.  SS2 
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When  we  were  at  the  point  where  the  thigh  turns 
exactly  upon  the  thickness  of  the  haunch  (r.c.  at 
precise  centre  of  Lucifer's  body),  my  Leader  with 
exertion  and  laboured  breathing  brought  round  his 
head  to  where  he  had  had  his  legs,  and  clutched 
at  the  hair  as  one  who  climbs  up,  so  that  me- 
thought  we  were  returning  to  Hell.  ■'  Hold  on 
feat."  said  the  Master,  panting  like  one  exhausted. 
"  for  by  such  stairs  we  must  depart  from  so  great 
evil." 

This,  according  to  Benvenuto,  signifies  that   it 
exceedingly  hard  for  a  man  who  has  long  abided  in 
Hell,  or  in  a  state  of  sin,  to  withdraw  from  it.  and 
turn  his  steps  to  Purgatory,  or  a  state  of  penitence. 

Blanc  {Saggio.  p.  331)  observes  that  the  Poets 
have  got  close  up  to  Lucifer,  who  is  shut  in  in  such 
a  manner  that  only  his  head  and  bust  emerge  abo\'e 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ice,  while  his  legs  arc 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  centrM 
of  the  earth.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  for 
them  to  find  a  pathway  that  will  lead  them  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  inhabited  world,  and  there  is  no  other 
way  than  by  first  descending  to  the  centre  by  the  ice 
and  rocks  that  are  not  in  contact  with  Lucifer's 
body,  and  from  there  to  reascend.  This  thev  do, 
Dante  clinging  fast  all  the  time  to  Virgil's  neck. 
As  regards  Dante's  description  of  their  descent,  it 


"  Haec  est  seals  pcccatonim. 
Per  quam  Christus,  rex  coelonim. 

Ad  se  traxit  omnia. 

Dat  captivis  liberlalem, 
Vitae  confert  novltateni. 
Crux  reduxjt  omnia." 
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has  all  been  plain  enouKh.  but  when  he  relates  how 
Virgil  turned  his  whole  body  round,  upside  down,  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  describes  the  immense 
difficulty  with  which  he  clambered  up  again,  and 
when  Virgil  tells  Dante  (1.  iii)  that  this  difficulty 
was  caused  by  gravitation  increasing  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  "  to  which  all  gravities  from 
every  side  are  drawn,"  there  we  find  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  error  which  Dante  shared  with  all 
the  contemporary  scientists  of  his  day.  The  real 
state  of  things  is  this.  We  who  dwell  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  feel  the  maximum  of  gravitation,  because 
we  are  attracted  by  the  whole  terrestrial  mass,  and 
thus  are  not  hurled  violently  into  empty  space.  If 
we  could  imagine  a  shaft  so  deep  as  to  pass  right 
through  the  earth,  and  that  we  had  the  power  by  it 
to  reach  the  earth's  centre,  and  thence  to  re-ascend 
to  the  surface  of  the  opposite  side,  at  evei-y  step  we 
took  towards  the  centre  we  should  be  less  sensible  of 
gravitation,  seeing  that  already  one  part  of  the 
terrestrial  mass  would  be  overhanging  us,  and  this 
would  attract  us  by  lessening  the  attractive  force  of 
the  other  greater  masses.  When  we  reached  the 
centre,  we  should  find  the  gravitation  at  zero,  seeing 
that  we  should  feel  attraction  equally  on  all  sides, 
nor  should  we  find  the  slightest  impediment  in  re- 
ascending  to  the  surface  in  any  direction  we  pleased. 
The  gravitation,  however,  would  increase  at  every 
step,  because  at  every  step  we  look  towards  the  sur- 
face, the  mass  remaining  underneath  us  would  be 
increasing,  and  in  the  same  proportion  that  above 
would  be  diminishing,  and  we  should  not  feel  the 
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maximum  force  of  gravitation  until  we  reached  the 
surface.  Anyhow,  although  Dante,  on  reaching  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  seeing  Virgil  turn  himself 
head  downwards  and  recommence  ascending,  thought 
he  was  going  down  again  into  Hell,  he  fell  into  an 
error,  but  a  very  natural  one.  Most  men.  if  ihey 
saw  a  shaft  sunk  straight  through  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  might  imagine  that  by  it  they  would  be 
able  to  reach  the  opposite  surface  by  a  continuous 
descent,  because  they  would  forget,  what  Virgil  very 
opportunely  remembered  (xxxiv,  no)  what  was  that 
point  beyond  which  Dante  had  passed. 

Hell  has  now  been  left,  and  the  Poets  emerge  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  through  a  cavity  which  is 
thought  to  be  part  of  the  great  perforation  that 
Lucifer  made  through  the  earth,  when  he  fell  from 
heaven  (see  II.  121-126). 

A  new  wonder  awaits  Dante  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  landed  upon  the  rocks  after  his  perilous 
climb.  He  sees  towering  above  him  the  enormous 
legs  of  Lucifer,  and,  if  we  again  remember  at  what 
height  we  computed  his  whole  stature,  we  can  well 
imagine  Dante's  awe.  His  astonishment  at  seeing 
the  arch-tiend  reversed  is  such,  that  he  can  hardly 
express  it  in  words. 

Poi  usci  fuor  per  lo  foro  d'  un  sasso,  85 

E  pose  me  in  sull'  orlo  a  scdere : 
Apprcsso  pnrse  a  me  1'  acuortti  piiBso.* 

'Apprisio  pone  a  mc  I'  accorlu  piisso  :  "  ciof ,  dopoehi  m'  avc« 
porto.  SDmminislrato  il  iiiodo  di  cseguirc  quell'  accorlo  c 
sagacE  paaaaggio,  cioe  d'  uscir  dall'  Infernn."  (I.ord  Vcmon, 
!n/erno  di  Daitte,  j  vols,  fol.)  I  maj'  remark  thai  at  the  time 
my  Father  wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  7ny«rno,  he  was  tn 
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Jo  levai  gli  ocehi,  e  credetti  vedcre, 

Lucifero  com'  io  I'  avca  lascialo, 

E  vidili  le  gambe  in  au  tenere.  go 

E  a'  io  divenni  allnra  Iravagliato,* 

La  gente  grossa  il  pensi,  chc  non  vede 

Qual  (^  quel  [Hinto  M  io  avca  pasanto. 
Then  he  issued  forth  through  the  hole  of  a  rock, 
and  made  me  to  sit  down  upon  its  brim,  after  he 
had  shown  me  thai  wisely  found  passage.  I 
raised  my  eyes,  and  thought  to  see  Lucifer  as  I 
had  left  him,  and  (instead)  I  saw  him  holding  his 
legs  upwards.  And  if  I  then  became  perplexed, 
let  those  dull  people  judge,  who  do  not  see  what 
that  point  is  which  I  had  passed  (namely,  the 
centre  of  the  universe). 

daily  communication  with  both  Nannucci  and  with  Pralicelli, 
The  latter  says  that  there  is  great  diRerence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  inturpretation  of  this  line,  that  early  writers  constantly 
used  pot  for  poiihi ;  dopo  for  dopoch! ;  fi/ro  for  perocchi ; 
appraso  for  apprcsiochi,  and  he  interprets  the  passage :  "  Pol 
use!  fuori  per  Io  foro  d'  un  saaso,  e  pose  me  a  sedere  in 
Euir  urlo  del  sasso  medcsimo,  posciache  mi  porse,  posciachfi 
mi  avea  porto  il  modo  di  eseguire  quell'  accorto  e  sagace 
passaggio,  cioi  di  uscir  dall'  Inlcrno.  Pui)  anco  mlendersi : 
Appresso  moslrd,  fcce  conoscere  a  me  il  passaggio  che 
accortamenle  avevamo  falto."  In  my  first  edition  I  had 
translated  it  as  most  translators  have  done:  "then  towards 
me  stretched  his  wary  feet."  Mr.  Carpenter  Gamier  m  his 
excellent  translation  of  the  In/eriiti  first  drew  my  closer  atten- 
tion to  this  disputed  passage. 

*  Iravagtialo :  This  word  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
English  verb  "  to  exercise  "  in  one  of  its  meanings  when  it  has 
the  sense  of  "to  harass,  vex,  annoy,"  etc.  Totnmasio  explains 
it  "harassed  with  doubts";  Blanc,  "tormented,  afflicted." 
Di  Siena  remarks  that  nothing  can  so  harasii  the  mind  as  any- 
thing that  contradicts  one's  reason.  Dante  thought  he  was 
going  downwards,  and  that  he  should  sec  Lucifer's  feel  below 
him  :  and  when,  instead  of  continuing  to  go  down,  they  began 
to  go  up.  he  expected  to  bCC  Luciler's  heads  again.  To  sec 
his  legs  towering  above  him  naturally  filled  him  with  perplexity. 
Donkin  (Llym.  Did.  s.v.  Iravagliii/ derives  ilfrom  the  Romance 
Iravar,  to  hinder  (trabs)  i  the  notion  of  annoyance,  pain,  labour 
being  derived  from  that  of  hindrance. 
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The  Cosmography  of  Dante's  time  macte  our  earth 
the  centre  of  the  universe ;  consequently,  Lucifer 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  central  point  in 
his  body,  besides  being  the  centre  of  gravity,  would 
also  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  universe. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Lucifer  is  embedded  in 
a  species  of  cylindrical  cavity,  in  a  small  sphere 
which  has  its  upper  half  of  ice,  while  the  lower  half 
is  formed  of  roclcs ;  round  the  upper  portion  of  his 
body  stretches  the  ice  of  Gitideccu,  while  a  cincture 
of  rocks  begirds  his  lower  limbs.  This  Virgil  ex- 
plains to  Dante  in  1.  116  :  Tu  bai  It  piedi  in  su  picciola 
spera  Che  V  altra  faccia  fa  della  Giudecca,  and  in  the 
same  way  that  Virgil,  from  the  edge  of  the  icy  sur- 
face, was  able  to  get  up  to  the  body  of  the  monster. 
so  also  now  from  that  body  the  Poets  pass  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  where  Virgil  makes  Dante  sit 
down,  and  explains  to  him  by  what  crafty  contrivance 
they  have  made  their  exit  from  Hell. 

But  Dante's  journey  is  not  yet  ended.  He  is,  it  is 
true,  now  in  the  depths  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
but  he  and  Virgil  have  yet  to  traverse  those  depths. 
and  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  antipodes  of  the 
place  from  which  they  set  out  when  they  commenced 
their  descent  into  Hell.  We  shall  find  that  it  will 
take  them  about  twenty-one  hours  to  perform  the 
journey.  We  are  of  course  to  understand  that  this 
distance  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  about 
3215  miles,  was  only  traversed  in  so  short  a  time  by 
the  Poets  after  a  symbolic  manner. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Virgil,  in  stimulating  Dante 
to  fresh  exertions,  gives  him  a  hint  as  to  the  altera- 
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tion  in  the  time  that  has  taken  place  since  they 
started  to  descend  by  Lucifer's  body.  It  was  then, 
as  he  lold  Dante,  nightfall,  and  we  settled  that  that 
would  be  about  7.30  on  Saturday  evening.  Virgil 
now  tells  Uante  that  the  hour  is  that  of  mesza-Urza, 
i.e.  about  7.30  in  the  morning.  I  prefer  to  follow 
Dr.  Moore"  and  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in 


P 


*  Dr.  Moore  {Time  Reference,  pp.  55,  56)  obaeri'es :  "  But  now 
a  curious  point  arises.  What  rnorning  was  it,  the  stars  of 
which  greeted  Dante  when  he  emerged  on  the  surface  from 
Ihe  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  when  he  passed 
that  central  point, 

'Al  qual  si  iraggon  d'  ogni  parte  i  pesi,' 
did  he  jfniti  or /[>if  twelve  hours  ?  Did  this  sudden  tranHition 
til.  104,  :o5)  involve  putting  Ihc  clock  back,  or  putting  it  for- 
ward ?  Was  the  menu  Una  of  i.  96,  7.30  a.m.  on  Easter  Eve 
over  again,  or  Easter  Day?  And  by  consequence,  were  the 
stars  of  the  followmg  dawn  those  of  Easter  Sund^iy  or  Easter 
MonJuy  ?  Now  modern  astronomical  theories  will  not  help 
us  here,  and  we  must  bt-  guided  by  considerations  ol  proba- 
bility or  propriety,  as  such  considerations  would  be  likely  to 
present  themselves  to  Dante.  I  canniit  myself  feel  the  smallest 
doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  above  questions, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  the  accepted  one.  The  clock  must, 
I  feel  certain,  be  put  back  and  not  forifurd  at  Inf.  xxxiv,  96,  bo 
that,  though  the  Easter  Eve  of  the  NvrUiern  Hemisphere  was 
spent  in  traversing  the  In/erno,  the  nieisa  terea,  immediately 
after  passing  the  centre  of  the  earth,  was  j.jo  a.m.  on  Easter 
Eve  of  the  Soulhcrit  Hemisphere,  and  this  second  Easter  Eve 
was  most  appropriately  spent  in  the  gloomy  passage  through 
'the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,'  Ihe  contrary  supposition 
involves  what  1  cannot  but  call  the  monstrous  consequence 
that  Dante,  in  spite  of  bis  most  keen  appreciation  of  the  tit- 
nesB  of  things,  has  represented  himself  as  devoting  the  whole 
of  Easter  Sunday  (of  all  days  of  the  year  1)  to  scrambling  down 
the  vellutt  wslc  of  Lucifer,  and  groping  along  the  camiiiino 
iiscusv,  the  dismal  and  dark  path  from  the  earth's  centre  to  its 
surface.  So  far  as  his  great  Vision  is  concerned,  Easter  Day 
would  thus  be  a  blank,  and  the  Poet  himself  on  that  day 
wholly  shut  from  the  chuiro  moiido," 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  GiambuUari  (Dtl  Silo,  Forma, 
el    misHre    delta    Inferno    di    Dante,    Fircnze,    1544,    p.     15a) : 
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thinking  that  the  change  of  time  had  been  backwards, 
and  that  the  hour  i*  now  7.30  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  Easter  Eve,  which  day  in  the  other 
Hemisphere  they  had  already  spent  in  passing 
through  the  lower  Circles  of  Hell,  It  is  very  re- 
markable moreover  that  now,  the  very  instant  after 
leaving  Hell,  Virgil  begins  again  to  speak  of  the 
Sun,  which  while  they  were  in  Hell  had  only  been 
mentioned  in  lamentation  of  its  absence.  As  we 
have  before  observed,  the  only  indications  of  time  in 
Dante's  Hell  are  by  allusion  to  rising  or  setting  of 
the  Moon. 


— "  L^vati  su," — disse  11  Maestro,— "in  piedc: 

La  via  e  lunga  e  il  cammlna  i  malvagio, 
E  giS  il  sole  a  mezxa  tcMa  *  riedc." 


9S 


"  Stettero  diinque  sntlerra  circa  ore  47,  chc  ventiquaitro  ne 
consumarono  ntl  nostro  Emispcrlo  de  la  sera  del  VenerdI 
santo  sino  a  Sabalo  sltb  SL-guenie :  La  qual  sera  del  Sabato 
diventd  loro  Giorno  come  prima  passarono  11  Centro:  Avvc- 
gna  che  iaggiii,  non  polcase  vederlo  il  Poets,  ma  saperlo,  o 
sentirlo  da  ie  parole  dl  Vlrgllio.  Tutta  quello  restante  dcllc 
ore,  spcfiero  in  i>alire  so  per  la  lomba  sino  In  su  1'  Isola  del 
Purgatono  :  a  la  quale  come  ncl  Tetito  si  vede,  giunsero  poco 
Bvanti  r  Alba  lo  undecimo  giorno  di  Aprite,  Giorno  PasquaJc 
in  quello  Emisperlo  :  benthii  a  noi  fusse  la  nolle,  che  immc- 
dialamcnle  va  dietro  a  lo  stesso  Giorno  di  Paaqua." 

"  Like  the  Kedeemer  of  mankind,  Danle  has  been  dead  and 
buried  pan  of  three  days,  and  it  is  not  yet  daybreak  nn  Eastci 
Sunday,  'In  the  end  of  Ihe  Sabbath  when  it  began  to  dawn 
towards  Ihe  lirsl  day  of  Ihe  week.'  "  (Danlt,  by  Edmund  G. 
Gardner,  p.  loi.) 

*m«:(i  Una:  Dante's  Vision  took  place  al  the  lime  of  ihe 
Vernal  Equinox,  when  the  Sun  would  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  tiietia  Una  would  be  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  namely, 
7.30  A.M.  The  Church  divided  the  day  and  the  night  each 
into  lour  parts  of  three  hours  each,  which  were  called  in 
llalian,  Tirta,  Scsla.  Nona  and  I'espro.  Tina  was  the  first 
division  aflcr  sunrise,  and  at  the  Equioox  would  be  from  6  to 
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Non  era  camminata*  da  palagin 

L&  'v'  eravam,  ma  natural  burellat 
Ch'  avea  mal  suolo  e  dl  lume  disaglo. 

"  Rise  up  on  thy  feet,"  said  the  Master,  "  the  way 
is  long,  and  the  road  is  difficult,  and  already  the 
Sun  is  returning  to  mid-tierce  (i.e.  halfway  to  the 
third  hour)."  It  was  no  palace  hall  there  where 
we  were,  but  a  natural  dungeon  that  had  a  bad 
floor  and  a  scarcity  of  light. 

Dante  obeys  Virgil's  summons,  a.nd  gets  up,  but, 

9.  Compare  Cottv.  iv,  33,  II.  149-154  :  "  L'Ufficio  della  prima 
parte  del  dl,  cio^  la  Teria,  si  dice  in  5nc  di  quella;  e  quello 
dclla  terza  parte  >.•  della  quarta  si  dice  nelli  principii.  E  perO 
si  dice  nuixa  'Vena,  prima  che  suoni  per  quella  parte." 

* cmnmiiiata  was  the  word  generally  used  by  great  person- 
a^ea  (chiefly,  according  to  But),  in  Lombardy)  lor  the  halU  □[ 
their  palaces.  Dante  specially  applies  the  word  here,  because 
in  such  palace  halls  there  would  be  well-polished  marble 
Boors,  and  an  abundance  of  light  and  air.  In  the  place  Dante 
is  now  describing  he  depicts  the  ciact  contrary,  for  the  foot- 
way was  exceedingly  rough  and  uneven,  and  the  gloom 
intense.  The  idea  of  Dante  having  meant,  as  only  some  few 
English  Commentators  have  contended,  a  camino  da  fuoco 
(a  chimney)  is  simply  ridiculous.  Compare  Boccaccio,  D/- 
(ii'ii.  Giorn.  ii,  Nov.  2 :  "  Appresso  qucsto  la  donna  .  .  . 
avendo  fatto  fare  un  grandlssimo  luocu  in  una  suacamitiinata, 
in  quella  se  ne  venne,"  etc.  We  may  lake  it  (or  granted  that 
Ihe  wealthy  lady  of  Boccaccio's  talc  did  not  go  up  the  chimney 
to  make  lovel  Francesco  Alunno  ol  Ferrara  {Lii  Fahrica  dtt 
Uondo,  g  927,  1588)  says  of  this  word,  after  quoting  both  these 
passages  ;  "Oiwii'nif.i.  idest  camera  grande.  Latino  ccniiciiliim, 
Vel  reiialiu,  ...  In  lingua  Gcnovese  culniilala  c  la  sala  grande 
del  pala^zo."  The  Grim  Diiionario  says;  "Sula;  detla  cosi 
perch^  vi  6  spazio  da  comodamentc  andarvi,  c  pasaeggiarvi 
per  cntro."  See  also  the  following  :  "  Facciasi  ancor  nel  dctto 
giardino  un  palagio  con  camminate  e  camerc  di  soil  arbori 
.  .  .;  misurinsi  e  seguinsi  tutti  gli  spazii  della  camminata  e 
dcUe  Camere."  ( Vulgari'^^umtntu  del  Trullalo  dell'  AgrkoUum 
di  Piero  dl  Crescenzi,  Firenze,  1605;  lib.  viii,  cap.  3,  No.  4.) 
fburctla:  "g  I.     Specie  di  prigionc,  c  forse  quella  che  oggi 

I        diciamo  SegriU  (Lat.  obsturus  earctr).     §2.   Per  luogo  Btretto 

^^  e  bujo."     (Gran  Disionaria). 
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as  he  stands  upon  the  brink  of  the  awful  depths 
which  he  has  just  quitted,  he  entreats  Virgil  to  give 
him  some  explanation  of  phenomena  so  extiaordinary. 

— "  Prima  ch'  ici  dell'  abisso  *  mi  divclla,  loo 

Maestro  mio," — diss'  io  quaodo  fui  drilto, 
— "A  irarmi  d'  crrot  un  poco  mi  (avella. 
Ov'  t  la  ghiaccia  !  e  questi  com'  i  Gtto 
SI  soitoBopra  ?  e  come  in  si  poc"  ora 
Da  sera  a  mane  ha  fatto  il  sol  tragitto  ?  " —     105 

"Before  I  depart  from  this  Abyss,  my  Master," 
said  1,  when  I  was  standing  upon  my  feet,  "  todraw 
me  out  of  error  speak  to  me  a  little.  Where  is  the 
ice  ?  and  this  one,  how  is  he  thus  fixed  upside 
down  ?  and  how  in  so  short  a  time  has  the  Sun 
made  a  transit  from  evening  lo  morning  ?  " 

Dante  has  put  these  questions  to  Vir^l  by  way  of 
showing  thai  he  does  not  know  that  they  have  passed 
the  central  point  of  the  earth,  Virgil  replies,  telling 
him  that  he  is  no  lunger  in  the  Hemisphere  of  which 
the  culminating  point  is  above  Jerusalem,  and  which 
overhangs  the  vast  continent  of  dry  land  in  which 
Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died.     The  dry  land  is    the 

'*  abisso :  Di  Siena  remarks  that  although  this  name  is  often 
apphed  ti)  all  Hell  in  general,  it  is  in  this  paasagc  more  especi- 
ally applied,  in  Che  Biblical  sense,  to  that  part  of  Hell  in 
which  Lutifur  is  confined.  Compare  Cornelias  it  Lapide, 
Cimimeiil.  in  Apoc.  cap.  ix,  1:  "Tamen  abyssus  aignificAt 
infcrnum,  turn  quia  infernus  est  quasi  mure,  cui  damnatl 
immerRuntur,  estque  profundissimus  instar  putei,  sivc  careens 
prafundissimi  ct  tcncbricosisaimi ;  lum  quia  ipse  est  profunduin 
Uei  judiLium,  id  est  supplicium,  quod  Deus  juste  de  damnatis 
Bumit." 

icrro:  The  dictionaries  mostly  agree  that  this  substantive 
is  a  syncope  o{  trron.  Fanfani  iVoiaboliirio  iMl' uso  tosiitno) 
says  crro  is  still  a  living  word  in  constant  use  in  many  parts 
oi  Tuscany.  Lippi  uses  it  in  the  MalmaHliU,  and  AnnibaJ 
Caro  in  his  translation  of  the  Miitid, 
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Northern  Hemisphere.  Virgil  says  this  by  contrast 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  in  the  time  of 
Dante  was  believed  to  be  one  unbroken  stretch  of 
water. 

Ed  cgli  a  me  :^-"  Tu  immagini  ancora 

D'  esscr  di  la  dal  centro,  ov'  io  mi  presi 
Al  pe!  del  vermo  rco*  che  11  mondo  fora. 
JJ\  li  fosti  cotanlo  quanl'  io  scesi : 

Quando  mi  vah'i,  tu  passasti  il  punta  ijo 

Al  qual  ai  traggon  d'  ogni  parte  i  peaiit 

E  se'  or  solto  I'  emjspcrio  gianto 

Ch'  £  contrappoalo  a  quel  chc  la  gran  secca 
Coperchia,!  c  sotlo  il  eui  colmo  consumo 

*  Virmo  rci! :  In  Inf.  vi,  23,  Dante  speaks  of  Cerberus  as  a 
great  worm  :  — 

"  Quando  ci  scorse  Cerbero,  il  gran  vermo,"  etc. 
+  il  punto  lil  qual  si  Iraggnti  d"  ogni  parU  i  pcsi :  Compare  Par. 
xxix,  55-57.  where  in   ascribing    Lucifer's   fall    to    his   pride. 
Beatrice  speaks  of  him  as  compressed  Io  the  centre  of  the 
earth  by  the  convergence  of  all  the  weights  in  it : — 
"  Principio  del  cader  fu  il  maledetlo 
Superbir  di  colui,  chc  tu  vedesti 
Da  tutti  i  pesi  del  mondo  costretto." 
Compare  Aristotle,  De  Cock;  iv  [308  a,  301 : — 
"  ffapii  ii  [Myofur]  ri  drrXwi  ciirai  col 

I  contrappoila  a  quel  cht  hi  gran  sraa  coperchia  ;  Dante  believed, 
or  professed  to  believe,  that  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  all 
water  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory. 
Therefore  he  calls  our  continent  the  great  dry  land.  He 
imagined  Jerusalem  to  be  the  central  point  of  it,  and  situated 
beneath  the  colmo,  or  highest  point,  of  the  Hemisphere  that 
over-arches  it  {coperchia}.  When  therefore  he  reached  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  beneath  the  centre  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  he  is  naturallyalso  beneath  Jerusalem.  Some  confusion 
exists  as  to  the  order  of  taking  the  words  of  the  sentence,  I 
follow  the  old  Commentators  in  taking  it  thus:  "Tu  sci  or 
giunto  (Ihou  art  notv  arriviJ)  solto  I'  emisperio  {hcnttith  the 
SoulherH  Hemisphere)  che  i  contrapposto  iwhich  is  opposili)  a 
quel  {to  thai  Hemisphere,  Ihe  Northern)  the  coperchia  la  gran 
secca  (which  ovtrhangs  the  great  dry  land),"  etc.     Others  Invert 
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Fu  1'  uoth  chc  nacque  c  visse  sen^ia  pccca:  115 

Tu  hai  11  picdi  in  au  picciola  npera  * 
Che  r  altra  faccia  fa  della  Giudecca. 

And  he  to  me:  "Thou  imaginest  that  thou  art 
Gtill  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  (of  the  earth), 
where  I  laid  hold  on  the  hair  of  that  guilty  Wornj, 
who  perforates  the  globe.  Thou  wast  on  that  side 
for  so  far  as  I  descended  :  (but)  when  I  turned  me 
round,  thou  didst  pass  the  point  to  which  alt 
gravities  from  every  side  are  drawn :  and  now 
thou  art  arrived  beneath  the  Hemisphere  which  is 
opposite  to  that  which  overhan^a  the  great  dry 
land,  and  below  the  zenith  of  which  {Hemisphere, 
at  Jerusalem)  was  slain  the  Man  VVho  was  bom 
and  died  without  sin  :  thou  hast  thy  feet  upon  the 
little  sphere  which  forms  the  other  face  (i.e.  the 
Antipodes)  of  the  Giudecca. 

"  The  dry  land  is  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  the 
centre  of  which  Dante  regarded  as  Jerusalem.  As 
the  city  which  had  crucified  Christ,  the  sinless  Man, 
it  was  morally  appropriate  that  the  Inferno  should 
be  set  directly  under  it.  When  Dante  passes  into 
the  other  Hemisphere,  he  has   dissociated  himself 

the  sense,  and  understand  a  quel  cht  Iii  gran  seccu  coprrckia  to 

rnean  that  Hemisphere  which  the  great  dry  land  covers. 
The  first  interpretation  takes  lopcrthia  as  meaning  "  over- 
hangB,"  and  the  second  "  covers."  The  terra  la  gr.m  iraa  fat 
distinguishinK  the  land  from  the  sea  ia  taken  from  Gm.  i,  10 
{Vulg.):  "Vocavit  Deus  aridam,  Terram,  congregationesque 
aquarum  appellavit  Maria." 

*  sf>cra  :  Blanc  <Voc.  Da'il.)  explains  this  as  a  circular  disk- 
like  surface.  It  woutd  correspond  to  that  of  Ciiu:lcci:,i,  of 
which  it  would  be  the  reverse.  But  1  am  more  disposed  to 
follow  the  view  of  the  earlier  Commentators  (as  shown  in 
Botticelli's  very  realistic  drawings  >,  who  thought  that  whereas 
the  first  three  Rings  had  ice<surfaces  sloping  to  the  centre, 
Giiidicca  was  an  actual  sphere  of  ice,  in  which  Lucifer  is 
represented  embedded  as  to  his  waist  and  loins. 
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from  that  crime  against  Christ ;  nevertheless  he 
knows  well  that  through  it  alone  has  his  salvation 
become  possible.  Beneath  the  Cross  stretches  in  a 
straight  unbroken  hne  the  mystical  stairway  which 
leads  to  God.  All  the  dark  Circles  of  Hell,  this  dim 
and  rugged  passage  in  the  other  Hemisphere,  every 
Terrace  of  Mount  Purgatory,  and  every  starry 
Heaven  of  Paradise:  these  form  the  steps  of  the 
great  spiritual  ladder  which  stretches  straight  from 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  to  the  snow-white  Rose  of  the 
Redeemed;  and  on  this  stairway  Dante  shares  the 
great  experiences  of  his  Lord — Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  to  glory,"  (J.  S.  Carroll,  Exiles  of 
Eternity,  pp.  489,  490)." 

Dante  had  asked  Virgil  three  questions,  (i) 
Where  is  the  ice  ?  (2)  Why  is  Lucifer  upside-down  ? 
(3)  Why  has  it  changed  in  so  few  minutes  from  the 
evening  to  the  morning?  Virgil  has  replied  to  the 
first  question  by  telling  him  that  the  small  sphere 
(or,  according  to  later  Commentators,  the  small 
disk-like  surface)  on  which  he  is  standing  corresponds 
in  size  to  the  Giudecca  below.  In  the  nine  lines  that 
follow  we  shall  find  his  answers  to  questions  (z)  and 
(3),  which  we  will  then  discuss. 

Qui  t  da  mHn  f  quando  di  11  i  aera : 
E  questi  che  ne  fe'  scala  col  pelo, 
Fitto  h  ancora,  si  come  prim'  era.  130 


*Dr.  Moore  dissents  from  there  being  authority  for  credit- 
ing Dante  with  ever  having  held  such  a  view. 

t  Qui  i  da  man  quando  di  li  i  sera  :   Compare  Par.  i,  43-45: — 
"  Fatto  avea  di  lA  mane  e  di  qua  sera 

Tal  foce  quasi ;  e  tutlo  era  14  bianco 
Quello  emisperio,  c  1'  altra  parte  ncra,"  etc. 
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Da  qucsta  parte  cadde  gii  rtal  cielo: 
B  la  Icrra  chc  pria  Ax  qua  si  sporsc 
Per  paura  di  lui  fc'  del  mar  vclo, 

E  vcnnc  all'  emisperio  nosiro;  c  for&c 

Per  fuggir  lui  1a5ci6  qui  11  loco  voto  135 

Quella  chc  appar  di  qua,  e  su  ricorse," — 

Here  it  is  morn,  when  there  (in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere),  it  is  eve  ;  and  he  (Lucifer)  who  made 
for  us  a  ladder  of  his  hair,  is  still  lixed  as  he  was 
before.  On  this  side  (the  Southern  Hemisphere) 
he  fell  down  from  heaven;  and  the  earth,  which 
before  was  prominent  on  this  side,  for  dread  of 
him  made  of  the  sea  a  veil,  and  came  to  our  Hemi- 
sphere ;  and  perchance  to  escape  from  him  that 
(land)  which  is  seen  on  this  side  left  this  vacant 
space,  and  retreated  upwards  (to  form  the  Moun- 
tain of  Purgatory)." 

Rossetti  gives  the  following  explanation  of  these 
lines :  "  Dante  supposes  that  Lucifer  fell  head  down- 
wards from  thai  Hemisphere  to  which  he  is  now 
directing  his  steps:  he  supposes  that  the  Antarctic 
side  of  the  world  used  all  to  be  an  elevated  and 
habitable  continent,  in  which  was  the  Terrestrial 
Paradise,  while  our  Arctic  Hemisphere  was  then 
entirely  submerged  in  the  waters ;  and  he  imagines 
that  solely  by  the  fall  of  the  first  colossal  sinner,  the 
entire  situation  of  these  great  masses  that  formed 
the  terraqueous  globe  became  inverted  ;  and  he  con- 
ceives this  to  have  taken  place  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  In  the  headlong  velocity  with  which  Lucifer 
was  hurled  down  from  the  highest  Heaven,  the 
Empyrean,  weighted  by  the  load  of  his  immense  sin 
he  struck  the  earth  with   such  force,  as   to  pierce 
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through  the  bowels  of  it ;  nor  was  his  downward 
course  arrested,  until  the  occult  forces  that  were 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  tlie  earth  bound 
him  there.  The  earth,  recoiling  in  horror  at  the 
sight  and  at  the  contact  of  so  abominable  a  monster, 
then  went  through  two  operations,  the  hrst  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  him,  and  the  second  to  avoid  the  contact 
of  him. 

"  (i)  To  avoid  the  sight  of  him,  it  sought  to  cover 
itself  with  the  waters  on  that  side  where  he  fell ;  and 
to  hollow  out  a  bed  for  the  waters,  it  set  in  motion 
mountains,  hills,  islands,  etc.,  which  fled  from 
thence  and  came  to  our  Hemisphere ;  whereupon  the 
oceans  which  had  up  to  then  been  in  our  Hemisphere, 
rushed  furiously  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere  to 
fill  up  the  void.  And  by  this  operation  it  came 
about  that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  now  consists 
of  elevated  and  inhabited  continents,  and  the  other 
[according  lo  the  Cosmography  of  those  times]  is 
titled  up  by  the  gi'eat  Ocean,  and  is  without  a  single 
inhabitant. 

"(2)  To  avoid  touching  him,  the  inner  bowels  of 
the  earth,  through  which  the  fallen  monster  passed, 
seized  with  terror  and  disgust,  all  rushed  upwards; 
and  these  masses,  heaping  themselves  one  upon 
another,  on  that  side  where  was  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise, which  alone  had  not  moved,  formed  the  Moun- 
tain of  Purgatory.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  space  in  which  the  Poets  are  now  supposed  to 
be,  remained  quite  empty,  so  that  they  have  a  pas- 
sage by  which  to  issue  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world." 

H.  TT 
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Dante  has  now  no  more  to  do  with  Hell.  With 
this  last  description  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  the 
consequent  displacement  of  the  continents  and  seas, 
his  narrative  of  Hell  has  come  to  an  end.  He  has 
only  to  tell  his  readers  of  the  means  of  exit  that 
were  available  for  him  and  Virgil.  This  we  learn 
was  by  a  hollow  way  along  the  course  of  a  stream, 
supposed  to  be  the  river  Lethe-Eunoe.*  Benvenuto 
thinks  that  this  stream  takes  its  rise  in  the  summit 
of  the  Mountain  of  Purgatory,  and  runs  down  into 
the  centre  of  Hell  to  the  rivers  of  which  it  is  in 
direct  contrast ;  for  these  flow  down  from  the 
Colossus  of  Ida  in  the  Island  of  Crete  {Inf.  xiv, 
94-138),  and  carry  to  Satan,  the  Author  of  Evil,  all 
the  unatoned  sins  of  the  world,  Lethe,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  away  from  the  purified  souls  in  Pui^- 
tory  all  memory  of  their  former  sins,  and  these  are 
home  along  in  its  waters  until  they  too  converge 
upon  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  add  to  the  load  of 
sin  which  crushes  down  Lucifer  into  his  abode  of 
eternal  woe. 

Loco  £  laggiQ  da  Belzebu  remoto 

Tanto,  quanto  la  tomba  bi  distendc, 
Che  non  per  vista,  ma  per  suono  i  noto 


*  Lithe-Eunof  :  Compare  Purg.  xxviti,  i30-i3a; — 
"  Quinci  Letf,  cobI  dall'  altro  lata 

Euno^  si  chiama,  e  non  adopra, 
Sc  quinci  e  quimli  pria  non  i  gustato." 
Thai  this  subterranean  stream  icas  Lethe  \s  suggested  by  ihc 
question  of  Cato,  when   be  aski,  ttie  Poets,  aa  they  emerge  on 
the  shores  of  Piirgatorj',  who  they  are  u-ho  havtcomt  up  againti 
the  ilream  0/  the  ciiiicralid  river.     (Purg.  i,  40,  41) : — 
"Chi  sietc  voi,  che  contra  al  cieco  liuine 
Fuggito  avete  la  priglone  eterna  F  " 
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D'  un  ruscelletto  che  quivi  discende  130 

Per  la  buca*  d'  un  aasso,  ch'  egli  ha  roBO 
Cnl  corso  th'  efjli  avvolge,  e  poco  pende. 

There  ia  a  place  down  there  (in  the  depths  of  the 
earth)  ;is  far  removed  from  Beelzebub  (m  one 
direction)  as  his  ^rave  (Heil)  extends  (in  the  other), 
which  (place)  is  not  known  by  sight  (being  quite 
dark),  but  by  the  sound  of  a  rivulet  which  there 
flows  down  along  the  hollow  of  a  rock  which  it 
has  eaten  out  with  its  course  that  winds  about 
and  has  a  slight  fall. 

Dante  is  no  longer  speaking  as  in  Hell,  but  from 
memory  after  his  return  to  earth.  (Hence  he  says 
laggid).  His  meaning  in  the  above  lines  is  that  the 
subterranean  water-course  extended  to  as  great  a 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  where  Lucifer 
is  placed,  as  it  was  from  him  to  the  entrance  into 
Hell.  The  cavity  ran  right  through  the  earth.  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  it  widened  out  enormously 
lo  form  Hell,  but  in  the  Southern  it  was  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  by  its  tortuous  course  and  gentle  de- 
clivity, we  may  suppose  that  Lethe  made  a  spiral 
descent  from  the  surface  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  Poets  commence  their  toilsome  ascent :  but 
no  longer  with  the  depression  of  mind  that  increased 
upon  them   at  every  downward  step  they  took  in 

•ftwfu  :  By  this  cavity  we  are  to  understand  the  perforation 
made  by  Lucifer  as  he  fell  headlong  through  the  e.irlh  till  he 
stopped  in  the  centre  of  it.  On  the  difference  between  buca 
and  buco,  see  Tommas^o,  Diaonario  dci  Sinonimi,  No.  1760: 
"La  buca  t  cavit<i ;  il  buro  apertura:  la  buia  i  nel  sulido  ;  11 
buta  puft  essere  un  vano.  Si  fa  una  huca  in  terra,  un  hiico  in 
un  abito  ;  una  buca  nell'  arena.  ...  II  buco  i  piccolo,  e  per  lo 
piu,  tiene  della  figura  rolonda;  la  huca,  grande,  e  di  qualunquc 
figura." 

II.  TTZ 
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Hell,  attended  by  ever-increasing  sorrow  and  ever- 
increasing  darkness  ;  now  their  thoughts  are  all  up- 
wards, turned  to  beholding  again  the  bright  sun  and 
to  breathing  the  pure  air,  and  this  stimulates  them 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  fear  of  fatigue,  no  thought 
of  rest,  is  again  to  delay  their  ascent  until  thcj- 
emerge  into  the  clear  starlight  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Lo  Duca  ed  io  per  quel  cammino  ascofto  * 
Entramnio  a  ritornar  nel  chiaro  mondo  : 
E  senza  cura  aver  d'  nlcun  ripciso 

Salimmo  austi,  ei  prjmo  ed  to  secondo, 
Tantn  th'  io  vidi  dcllc  cose  belle  t 
Che  porta  il  ciel,  per  un  perlugio  tondo: 

B  quindi  uscimmo  a  nveder  le  sleilc.[ 

My  Guide  and  1  entered  upon  that  hidden  way  to 
return  to  the  bright  world  ;  and  without  tuking 
care  to  get  any  rest  we  mounted  so  Jar  upwards. 


'cnmmiiw  lUcoso:    We  find  that   Dante  quitted   Hell,  as  he 
had  entered  it,  by  a  narrow  and  secret  way.     Sec  Inf.  li,  14a  ; — 
"  Entrai  per  lo  cammino  alto  e  silvestro." 

+  rfWfe  cose  bdic:  Danic  does  noi  say  "U  eose  belle,"  the 
beauteous  things,  but  "  tlelk  cose  belle."  iomc  0/  the  beauteous 
things.  Only  a  few  stars  would  be  visible  through  a  round 
aperture.  Dante  dwelt  fondly  on  the  beauties  of  Nature  before 
he  had  to  leave  them  and  descend  into  an  unseen  world. 
Compare  Inf.  i,  37-43  :— 

"  Tempo  era  dal  pnncipio  del  mattino ; 

E  il  sol  montavH  su  eon  quelle  sidle 
Ch'  eran  ton  lui,  quando  I'  amor  divino 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle; 

Si  che  a  bene  spcrar  m'  era  cagione 

Di  quella  fcra  alia  guielta  pellc, 

L'  ora  del  tempo,  e  la  dolcc  slufiione." 

IsUIlt:    Dante  makes  each   of   the   three   divisions   of  tl 

Divina  Comnudia  end  with  the  word  ilflU:     Scartaznni   thinks 

that  his  object  in  doing  so  is  to  make  us  iindersland  that  the 

ultimate  end  of  his  Poem  is  to  elevate  men's  minds  to  Heaven. 
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he  first  and  I  second,  until  through  a  round  aper- 
ture I  discerned  some  of  the  beauteous  things 
which  the  heaven  bears;  and  through  it  (the aper- 
ture) we  came  forth  again  to  see  the  stars. 

Benvenuto  admires  the  ingenuity  of  Dante,  who 
being  unwilling  to  return  to  earth  by  the  way  that 
he  came  through  Hell,  has  represented  himself  find- 
ing out  a  hollow  winding  passage  by  which  he  can 
get  away  to  the  upper  air,  and  he  does  not  take  long 
in  describing  the  journey,  as  in  truth  there  was 
nothing  to  describe.  It  ts  with  hurried  steps  that 
Dante  hastens  away  from  the  darkness  of  sin  to 
seek  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  by  which  Benvenuto 
understands  virtues.  He  adds;  "And  may  He, 
Who  is  the  Light,  the  Life,  the  Way  and  the  Truth 
to  all  Eternity,  vouchsafe  to  us  to  pass  from  the 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  Light  of  Virtue." 

Benvenuto  concludes  his  Commentary  with  the 
following  lines  of  his  own  :— 

"  Jamquc  domoB  Stygias  et  tristia  regna  silenlum. 
Destituens,  sublimis  agor;  jam  noclia  ab  imo 
Careers  lelices  rcdiens  culullnr  ad  auras. 
Vidi  ego  diversis  animarum  tartara  poenis 
In  circloH  distincta  novcm,  lacrymosaque  passim 
Flumina  ct  horribilem  ferratis  pestibus  urbem. 
Sit  [jbj,  Hummc  Dcus,  nostrae  spes  una  Kalutis 
Gloria  et  acternae  maneant  per  aaecula  laudes." 


END   OF  THE   INFERNO. 
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17-19;  loB-iio:  651 
Aaufhii,  its  meaning  perhaps  difTEr- 

«il  Irom  Ihal  id  Ihe  PMrgalorio. 

i.  ass- 
ActBciarftirat   una,  an   Eiprcssion, 

ii,  i&i. 
Acer/ia,  peculiar  meaning  of.  ii,  396. 
Acheron,  the  river,  1,  loa,  103,  517. 
Achilla,  spirit  of,  i.  159.  161.  434. 

*as;  ".  345.  3+5:  jaS' 
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5uppQB«i  louodalion  by  Ulysses, 

ii.  354- 
Acone.  parisli  of  [fhiierif  Aamr).  I, 

203. 
Aet|U,icheta.  falls  of  Ihe  river  Mon- 

lone,  i,  593,  594. 
Acquasparta,  Cardinal,  1.  aa6. 
Acre,  city  of,  ii.  400. 
A  cui  noi  siamo  a  pruovo,  Its  Inler- 

pretalian.  i.  499. 
Adamo.  Maestro,  da  Brescia,  ii.  504- 

519, 
AdigG,  ibe  river,  i,  408-410. 
Adversary  of  all  Evil,  title  of  God, 

i.  49-51- 
Mgaa.,  pestilence  of.  11.  471,  473. 
.Eneas,  spuil  of,  Father  of  Sylvius. 

1,49.  SI.  59,  140,  141,  158,  159; 

ii.  356. 
Afr  bruno.  f,  i,  43. 
lEsop,  ii.  ai6-3iB. 
Age.  [he  Golden,  i,  514,  515,  519, 
Agency,  the  Divine,  ii,  14J. 
Agnolo  de'  Bninellescbi,  ii,  303. 
AguieitViin  It  cigtia^  an  eJtpiession, 

i.  535- 


Aliilophel,  ii.  4J3.  453. 
Alardo,  teil  mention,  ii,  417,  418. 
Alberigo,  Frale,  ii,  615.  634. 
Albcro  of  Sienn.  ii,  48a,  483. 
Alberii,  (Jonli  degli,  lexi  menlion,  ii, 

573.  574- 
AUIobrandi,  TegghiaiD,   i,  909.  310. 


Aleclo.  second  hellish  fury.  i.  304. 
AlessanJro,  shade  of,  ii.  508. 
Alessio  fnierminei  of  Luccfi.  ii,  69, 

63- 
Aleiander,  who  is  he?  i,  431-43&. 
AlMonder  the  Great,  i,  499.  cpo. 
All,   kinsman  to  Mahomet,  ii.  411: 

431-413. 
Ahcbino,  thedenjon.  ii,  170, 171 ;  304- 

310. 
Alia   man  dtilra.  the  only  itislanco 

of  the  Poets  turning  10  the  right 

In  Hell,  i,  334.  325. 
A  Hot  si  WETjjiT,  a  time  reference,  i,  39. 
Alpeilro.   remarks  on  the  word,    i, 

405-407- 
Alpine  chain  of  mountains,  ii,  111-133. 
Alpine  mountain,  i.  405, 406, 498, 500. 
AltTi,  meaning  God,  1,  166. 
Amiii}  mill,  C.  Dnnie  so  slyled  by 

Beatrice,  i,  58, 
Atniimum,  the  plant,  ii,  375,  376. 
Amor,  a  tlireefold  mention  in  three 

consecutive  terBine,  \,  171, 
Amphiaratis,  ii,  116, 
Amphion.  ii,  56^ 
Amphisbaena,  >i.  sjo.  171. 
A  fnf^iif lifo. F .Hie  EmpyTL'^n  Heaven, 

1,66. 
Anaslasnjs,  Pope,  i,  374,  375- 
Anaxagoras,  spirit  of,  i,  143,  144. 
Anccsiors  of  Runie,  Guelphs,  1.  343- 

346 
Anchiscs  or  .Cncas.  i,  36, 
Andns  de'  Motti,  Bishop,  shade  of, 

>.  565.  567- 


Aaueas.  tbeginnl,  u.  545-5,0.  ^| 

Apenmnes,  (IieiEomilttiDs  ii   m 

Apulia,  >'hefa,efu!  fldldof,  ii,  ,.6-jra 
ApuJan,  II,  4,3.   ,,H,  ■  4'D  4'H. 

Aquarius,  li,  asa.jt, 
''*■";'"  .■'''  ■"<">'"■',  >,  arms  of  rhe 

Arba   ihp  nrer.  I,  35B,  3=0,    "^^ 

a  colTer,  1,  ^t 
Arctic  Pole.  ilie.  ii,  36, 
ArelliuM,ii.3,4,3,j 
"  riffol 


Ar«ine,Q,;|Gri'flSlinc),ii,48,-so,. 

"T-ii??8o:^i^^*«''-«3;4opfe 

r'-S''-"?  (heraldic),  ii.,,.,g 
Arg-iili.  Filippo,  shade  of,  i,  ^rft^c. 

Pon^V„,h.a,,.4B„;, he  river; 
^'1;o.  ■  '^'  '^'''   ^°5'  ^^ 
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BcrgBmo,  dly  oF»  li,  134,  135, 
Hcrtrond  de  Bom,  ii,  450454,  463. 
lifstin !  a  TuacAU   idiom,    lueaniag 

"how  slupid  of  roe,"  i,  556. 
BfsiiaHtadf^  la  mtt/ta,  iti  inwrprTtn- 

lion,  ij  394-3^. 
Beuia.  la.  ibe  wolf,  i,  a8,  3a 
Btilif  Fiejt'liine,  Flarcniinc  fmniEics 

ofFiesolnn  descent,  i,  Jsj,  556. 
Biandii  t  Neri.  ii,  384.  a86. 
Bianco,  ii,  3B6' 
Biondello,   anrcdoic  of  hi;  ill-ircal- 

metit  by  Filippo  Argenli.  i.  rjy, 
Bin:ii5sa,  i,  385, 
Biscniio.  ihe  riwer,  ti,  573,  574. 
Bocca  degli  Abnti,  ii,  577-586;  614; 

lexi  mention,  ii,  583,  58^. 
Boccaccio^  his  chnrsicier,  j,  47.  48, 
Bolgi-i.  meaning  of,  liic  Icn  ^fgt^  ii, 

33,  34  :  texl  mention,  ii.  185.  333. 

359,  368  ;  456.   437  ;   circumrer- 

ence  of.  ii.  509,  S'o. 
Bolgin  .-— 

I.   PanderaandSeduecn.ii, ja<59. 
II.   Flaiierera.  ii.  3a,  59-63. 

III.  Simonists,  ii,  3a,  65-107. 

IV.  Diviners,  ii,  3a.  107-136. 

V.  Traffickers  in    Public   Offices 
and  Corrupt  OfHciaJs,  ii,  3a, 
136-ais. 
VI,   Hypocrilei,  ii,  3a.  315-351. 
VII.   Robbn-J,  ii.  31,  tS'-yiS- 
VIII.   Fraudiilenl  Counsellors,  ii,  3a, 
335-41'. 
IX.  Oisseminalors  of  Strife,  Ii.  3a, 
411  -466. 
X.  Falsifiers  and  Coiners,  ii,  3a. 
466-533,  the  smallest  of  the 
lii.lgf. 
Bologna,  cily  of,  ii,  348. 
I  BoEognese.  ii,  339-241. 
Booatii,  Guido.  ^hade  of.  ii.  i  '4. 
Boniface  VIII,  ii,  84,  394. 
Boniuro.  the  hnrraior.  ii,  147,  148. 
Borsiere.  Guglielmo,  i,  587.  5S8. 
Botticelli,  palmer,  his  illnslmtiona  ol 

the  Ciimmnfiii,  i,  579. 
Boliiccllo  Biionncis-ia  of  Mantun.  i. 


Branca  d'  Orin.  the  enemy  of  Dnnte, 

ii,  617,  630,  6ai. 
Brawht  verJi,  ihe  paws  of  a  lion. 

I'rrl.   on   a   field.    Or.    the   es- 

cuiehecn  of  the  Ordelnffi  Inmily, 

ii.  378-38°- 


BrentB,  the  river,  i,  531,  53a. 
Bracia,  bishop  of.   n,   113 ;  city  of, 

li,  134,  135. 
Briareus,  giant,  ii,  54B,  549. 
Bridges  in  Ihe  Malfbutgr :- — 

>-  'i.  S3.  54- 

3.  ii.  59.  61. 

3.  il,6s.66. 

4.  ii,  69-80. 

5.  ii,  104,  105,  14a.  143. 

6.  ii.  956, 

7.  li.  366-369. 

8.  ii,  413. 

9.  n,  455-467- 
10.  ii,  466-533. 

Btidgearnya  of  Hell,  description  by 

Scartatiini.  ii,  a6^. 
Brigala.  il,  spirit  of,  II.  6»o. 
Bn^:iCa  S/iendnrctia.  the.  i,  479  ;  ii, 

486- 48B. 
ftri^afit  ^tnlcreccia,  the,  1.  479. 
Bruges,  city  of,  i,  531,  53a. 
Bnineiio    Laiini,   i,    496:    508-570; 

ciplanatiaa  of  speech,  i,  556,  357. 
Briinn,  meaning  not  "brown, '  i.  43 ; 

ii,  361.  363  ;  another  meaning,  li, 

3°7. 
Bmtus,  spirit  of,  i,  140,  141 ;  li,  6y^ 
Buia.  cavity,  11,639. 
Buiamonte.  usurer,  ii,  17.  18. 
Bulicamt.  the  river  of  blood,  i,  440. 

441;  5C«-Sii- 
Bull,  tbc  Sjcitmn,  il.  367-369. 
Hftou-  ifc^fi  .^da/i,  ii,  303;  311-333. 
8it.'S''da  Diiem.  ii,  CB4,  586, 
Burning  sand,  the,  1,  449;  491-601 ; 

li.  I -30. 

Caccia  D'AsciANO.ihade  of,  11,487, 

488. 
Citccmoimico,  Venedico,  ii,  47. 
Cacus.  a  Centaur,  ii,  398-300. 
Cadmus,  ii,  314,  J15. 
Citsar,  Julius,  spirit  ol,  1,   140.  141  ; 

467- 

Ce«irt  -  .  .  Aupistn^  names  denot- 
ing the  Emperor  Frrderick  II,  i, 
167. 

CngnjiiAO,  demon,  li,  170,  171,  304. 
=05. 

Cagnt  ttrt,  the  black  do^s,  i,  ^M, 
48a. 

Cahors,  the  cily  of,  1,  387.  3B8. 

Caiaptias.  tf,  342-345. 

Caino.  i,  17a;  ii,  135.  136. 
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Caina,  m  Giro  in  Ninth  Circle, 

in  :  ii,  j6i.  j6q. 
Cakabrina.  a  demoo,  Ii,  170,  171 ; 

3119,  no. 
Calchas,  ii»  130^  133. 
Caift  itiitlo.  i.  331. 
Cambio.  Arnolfo  di.  architiKl.  i,  339. 
Camicion  de'  Paiii,  ii,  575.  576. 
Cainill.i,  spirit  a\.  1,  34.  140.  141. 
CajnpaldJno.  battle  of.  i,  Ix. 
CanccUieri  family,  \.  303-A05. 
Can  Grande  dell^  Scoln.  I,  31.  3a. 
Canlishr.  the  three;  ench    coQlains 

Ihirty-lhree  CanlcM,  i.  iiiii. 
Cantos,  complete  number,  i,  1  ;  de- 
scription o[  object  of  No.  l»  i,  1 ; 
No.  a.  the  bra.  in  the  Infirav,  i. 
41:    9lh,    lis  dillicullf,   i,    391  i 
37th.  benuij  of.  11,  365. 
Caona.  set?  Cahors. 
Catfi,  (exi  moilton.  1,  41^. 
Capannis,  spin!  of,  I.  501-503,  tp6\ 

11,195. 
Capocchio.  shade  of,  ii.  4B9,  496, 
Capnija,  island  of,  ii.  609,  610. 
Cafricci.  Tiucan  term,  aecordinE  10 
Gelli,  forlbe  firs  shivering  sens,v 
lion  o{  a  chill,  i.  J09. 
Caprona,  (orlreu  of.  its  sunender.  11. 

t6o,  161. 
Cantinati.    1/    (Cardinal    Ollnviano 
degli  Ubalditii),  specially  lermed 
/**  Cardinal,  i,  368, 
Cardioali  .-ind  Popes,  i,  333. 
Carinlhia,  district  of,  i,  531,  53»- 
Carisenda,  or  G^insend^.  tower  of.  ii, 

5S7-559- 
Carlino  dc'  I'aiii.  ii,  576. 
Carlo  Manello  of  Hungary,  a  i[Mril 

in   Paradise   much  beloved   by 

Dante,  i.  xxii. 
Carnal  Sinners,  their  punishment  de- 
scribed, i,  [53-t6i. 
Carrartst.  In.  Ihe  peasaoi  of  Cairara. 

il,  119, 
Cam.  the  Wain,  the  Great  Dear.  1, 

403,  403, 
Cmnwiui.  the  war  chanot  of  Flot- 

ence,  i,  339 ;  ii,  iHi. 
Oantodi.  Count  of.  ii,  laS. 
Caa.  It  ilolrnli.  the  city  of  Dis,  i.  iBS. 
Cascnlino.  tbe.  ii,  505,  506. 
Cassjus,  shade  of.  li.  639,  6,^0, 
Coittlh.  1/ (Sant*  Angelo).  li,  43.  44. 
Casde  in  Limbo,  i.  IW)-I37  ;  'n  Alale- 


Calatano,  ii,  240-243. 
Callwdnil  of  Florence,  6r»t  sla 

i.  buii, 
Calo,  o(  Ctica,  i.  494.  495. 
Caurus.  the  north-west.  i.  409. 
Cavakantedci  Cavale.inli,  i.  346- 
Cavalcantl,  Guido  dei,    Uanie'f  ' 

friend,  i,  330. 
Cocco  (or  Ceccno)  d'  Ascoli,  1 
pber,   hostile  to   DsjMe, 
a4a.  243- 
Cecina,  the  river  of.  i,  451.  45 
Cellini,  Denvenulo,  i,  331. 
Celsus,  Juhus,  scholar  and   btl 

at  Clanstanliaople.  i.  443. 
CtHckti.  serpents  »  callBd.  I 

371. 
Centaim.  Ihe  three,    i.   421-4 
capiat  □   CThiron,    the   lieu 
Nessus  and  Ptiulus,  1,   41 
Ccnlaur  l^jicus.  396->g8. 
Cepeiana.  ii.  417,  418. 
Cerberus,    guardian    of    the 

Circle,  I,  iM,  189,  31B. 
Cetihu  elfmf.  ji,  53-55. 
Cervia,  city  of,  ii,  377. 
tiri.(/T(Ftederick  llj.  i.  467. 
Cesuna.  the  city  of,  li,  388. 
Ceuta,  text  mention,  ii,  358. 
Chaos,  i,  415,  416, 
Ch-uiemagne,  i,  31 ;  ii,  529. 
Cli.irlffl  ol  Anjou  li.  94.  95. 
Charles  of  Valots  (sumamed 

ItiTf],  1,  205.  206. 

Charon,  the  grim  (erryman  of 

ology,  i,  Eoi,  103-116; 

tion,  i,  105,  loB,  114. 

Charybdis,  i,  196. 

Chasms.  Ibc  three,  in  Hdl,  i, 

»nv, 
Chi  -ilf  afii/ii  H€  umhri  (allu 
tlie  Florentine  dress  calk 
lutco\.  i,  S74.  575- 
Ckt  vahntitn  ai^uiiia.  idion 
Cktlydri.  serpents  so  calleel, 

371- 
Chtrcuti.   tbc   tonsured    slti 

clerics,  i,  130,  331. 
CherHhti,  un  a/  Ht^-i,  one 

bbck  Cheiubini  of  HcU. 

409. 
Chhpf".  something  to  catch  I 

an  idiom,  ii,  95S,  259, 
Cktitvt.    Ir  iitmpu.  the    kc™  ~ 

Paler,  mark  of  Papal  tUglilt; 

95.  9^- 
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Ckioecin   vaer,   ih*    hoarse  ducking 

voice  of  Plulus,  ip  nik 
Cbiroa,  captain  of  thr  three  Ccn(aun» 

i,  423-437  ;  his  gigantic  stature, 

■,  -W.  430. 

Lkiroitic  Aiicents,  i,  pi 
Christianitj'.  1,  104,  IIJ. 
Chronological  Wble  of  the  Age  of 

Dunle,  i,  Niii-lxi^, 
Cburcti,    Dean,   opinion    as    10    [be 

Vttim,  i.  31,  33, 
Cbcco,  the  shade  of,  i,  19^-113:  bii 
story,  i,  198-900;  leil  mention, 
i,  197-300. 
Ciatce.  the  meaning  of  the  word,  i, 

197. 
Ciampoio,  li,  17S  ;  1B7-.110. 
Cumu,  spirit  of.  ii,  ^3. 
Ciilo  (juula,  i,  nvii,  uviii. 
CiHfHt  .  .  ,  cirt.iJini  {at  Florence), 

ii,  327,  338. 
Circe,  lest  nientron.  ii,  334-356. 
Circles  of  HeEt,  dscriptioa  of,  xxxiii- 
«1  w ; — 
First,  passage  from,  i,  147  : 
Second,  i,  147  ; 

Third,  of  glmiony,  i,  185-187  ;  the 
Founh,  Misers  and   lYodigals,   i. 

319,  336 ;  the 
FKlh  contains  the  spiriu  of  the 
Wrathful,   the   Sullen   and  the 
Gloomy,  and  ihe  Siygian  Marsh, 
i.  147,  348:  the 
Sixth,  the  City  o(  Dis.  i.  276  ;  and 

the  Epicureans,  1.  333-335;  Ibe 
Seventh,  the  Violent,  i.  386,  403- 
6di  ;   width  of,  i,  450;  descrip- 
tion of  Circles  of  Hell  in  Canto 
li,  I.  37J-403; 
Eighth,  ii,  139-513; 
Nmth.  ii.  560-641. 
CtHallo,  the  demon,  li,  17D,  171,  193, 

194- 
Ciiftrna,  the  Pit.  ii,  61Q,  620. 
Cily  of  God,  the,  i.  37-39. 
City  of  Woe,  Dis,  1,  301. 
CUssificatian  olSmnera,  table  of,  ii,3a- 
Cleopnlro,  spirit  of.  1.  158,  159. 
C/ugnl   or    CiihgHn,  the  Abbey  of 

Cologne,  li.  230.  a^t- 
C(f  drl  fvnit.  bead  of  the  bridge,  li, 

ia4,  us,  154-156. 
Cocyius,lherivero(Hell,  i,  517:  ^o; 

525  ;  li,  614  ;  (roien,  643. 
Colcfuans,  Ihe,  robbed  of  llie  Golden 

Fleece  bjr  Jason,  ii,  57,  58. 


ColosiiB  of  Ida,  i,  515-521. 
Commtiliit,  an  allusion  lo  the  Poem, 

ii.  139. 
CoftiiJ,  IDe  shape  of   Hell,  i,    ixai, 

mii;  147;  295-297;  3a6-3a9. 
Concentric  spbero  of  the  PtoIcniBic 

System,  i,  iivii, 
C(f«fljrj/Dff  or  tiii'ni/LTf.  ajudge.  said 

of  Minos,  i,  149.  [50. 
Conslaniine,    icx\   mention,    ii,    402, 

403  ;  the  Great,  ii,  lai.  loa. 
Cnn  lulia  !••  Inla  (with  the  very  head), 

ii,  4S''-453 
Corivuifo,  an  idiom,  ii.  149-151^ 
Cufcn/ii.  the  lids  of  (he  tombs,  i. 

333.  33».  333. 
toraitt,  la.  Ihe  vitnls.  liver,  bean  and 

lungs,  ii,  4aa 
Cord,    the,    guiding    Dante,    i,   597- 

S99- 

Cordelier,  a  Grey  Friar,  ii,  393,  394. 

Cornelia,  the  spirit  of,  i,  140,  141. 

Corneto,  town  of,  i,  451,  452- 

Coryhantes.  priests  ol  Cytwle,  i,  51^5. 

Cosmography  of  Dame,  i.  xivn- 
XXX  ;  li,  648. 

C'oun.sellors,  the  Fraudulenl,  ii,  407, 
409. 

Coun  of  Heaven,  i,  75,  76- 

Crancs,  the,  simile,  i.  1^-159. 

Creature,  the,  Lucifer,  li,  639,  630. 

Crete,  the  Island  of.  i,  409,  410.  SIS- 
SI  5- 

Crete,  the  Minotaur  termed  the  In- 
famy  of.  i,  409.  410- 

Crucilixion.  the  day  of,  i,  ilviii,  ilii; 
ii,  165*169. 

Capidigj-t,  i,  419,  4^0- 

Curio,  shade  of,  ii,  438. 44a. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  ii,  437-39. 

Dkdalus,  ii,  483,  484. 

Damielld,  in  tigypt,  1,  515-17. 

Dante  ; — 

|a)  Hiilifi.  Daleotbitth,  i,l»iii; 
symmetry  of  writings,  1.  mis. 
il;  present  at  battle  of  Cam- 
p^ino,  i,  Ix ;  bis  marriage,  i, 
liii ;  inscribed  on  roll  of  dtx:- 
lors,  I.  Ixii ;  his  vision,  i.  Ilii  ; 
letter  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala, 
i,  Ix^ii ;  age  when  he  wrote  the 
Divina  Commeiiijt  ^  3'  4.  44, 
45;  meets  Beatrice,  1,  178.  179; 
banishment,  i,  205 ;  drsi  seven 
CaUoi  written  before  exile,    i, 
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aqS;  dale  of  writing  poem,  i, ' 
il-xlv  ;  sets  Bealrice  Tor  Lbe 
Gnl  time  and  HTites  lirsl  soiuiel. 
i.  Ix ;  conjcclural  visit  lo  Eng- 
land, i,  531 ;  lavts  a  boy  from 
drowruDg,  73«  74;  ipcaking  of 
bia  owD  workf  ii,  131,  13a  ; 
journey  through  Priesland,  ii, 
538 ;  exile,  ii,  331 ;  his  Irieod 
dfio  GiBnni,  li.  136  :  too  gener- 
aily  known  merely  as  author  of 
the  Infernir.  i,  sv ;  deiih.  i.  Ixviii. 

(0)  Charoilcntli^i.  Pride  la  his 
learning,  i.  18 ;  described  by  Bea- 
venuto,  i.  44,  45  ;  bis  cowardice 
nhile  in  Hell,  \,  B5;  Tuscan 
promptilude  in  retort,  i,  a6a ; 
patriotism,  ii.  577-580;  love  of 
friends,  hatred  of  enemies,  li. 
eaj 

{7)  Hi!  Itaming.  Knowledge  of 
the  physical  science,  i,  398  ;  skill 
En  the  use  of  contrasts,  i,  4511 ; 
forcx?  and  vigour  of  stvie,  i.  458  ; 
argument  aa  lo  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  i,  536,  5*7  ;  his  selection 
of  appropriate  langfjnge.  ii,  60. 

(S)  Passage  lhr,^ugh  HcU  and  hii 
Ciiiufflwn  of  Hell,  i,  it»i ;  classi- 
fication of  sins,  i.  KExiii-vKXv ; 
day  cnlo^  Hell,  i,  44 :  appropri- 
Ueness  of  entry  al  night,  i.  43 : 
swoons,  1, 1 1  J,  178,  180 ;  passage 
of  Acheron,!.  105;  wrath  of  demon 
guaidians,  1,  iqo;  mereaaing  con- 
tempt for  fallen  sinners,  i.  aoi  ; 
length  of  sojmu'n  in  Hell,  ii,  675  ; 
behaviour  towards  fiends,  i,  a8o  ; 
occasions  when  Virgil  conies  to 
his  aid,  383-385  \  struck  with  awe 
01  sight  of  ihe  angel,  i,  316  ;  m 
Hell  turns  invariably  to  the  left 
with  Virgil,  i,  533  ;  only  twice  in 
Hell  turns  to  the  right,  i,  334, 
335  !  ii.  S3,  54 ;  existence  of  Hell 
before  the  Creation,  i.  9a  ;  ii,  55 ; 
description  of  the  Mountain  of 
Purgatory,  li,  j6i,  36a  :  lii.s  rage 
with  Bocca.  li,  57^-  gB6i  his 
astonishment  at  t^ucifcr's  height, 
ii,  681  :  leaves  Hell  with  Virgil 
bychmbingdown  Luciftv's body, 
ii.  675 ;  finds  a  kinsman  punished 
in  Ninth  llolgta.  ii,  460,  4S1 ; 
dimensions  of  Hell,  i,  xxivi. 


(<)    Worlu.     Cottvilt.    i,    Ulv;' 
MifHurrhia ,  i.  Ixvi ;    Or  t^ml 
F.loqiiiM,  i.  Liiv  ;  /j  Otoiita  1 
media,  i.  xxiil-tv  ;    P'itfi  \'m 
i.    liii ;     '.  antaiierv, 
itA^ua  ct  Terra,  and  Rf 
f-iiiim .-  see  also   Oivt'tc 
miilla,  /n/srwo,  I'aradiso.  . 
eatorio. 
( f !  PitrttaW.     Death  Mask  is  j 
file,  i,  fniriltipiece  :  Deatli  Mi 
lull  fiM,  vol.  \\.ftvntil^ttt. 
Danube,  the  river,  u,  s**- 
David,  tc(t  mention,  1.  107,  ta6| 

45'-  453- 
Draumira,  i,  413,  434. 
UeTdamia,  Icit  menlion,  ii,  345.  ' 
Deity,  the,  i,  386,  387. 
Dtl  lal  iHf'iiK  Angel  sent  lo  op 

gales  of  Dis,  i.  JI3-317. 
Democriius,  spirit  of,  1,  143.  144, 
Demons,   the,  leil   nieniior>.    1, 

S03;ii,44.45;  i49->5>  :  ' 

tion  Of,  ii.  i45-3»8  ;  iKt  of  naine 


leg 


-I 

z  of.B 


of  the  Mrilffiriinc^e.  ii,  171 

in  numb'T.  ji,  ifla.  183- 
Devil,  the,  ii,  148.  4114.  435- 
Diameter  of  the  Eanh.  i.  xxtK. 
Diaphrnj^ms,  or  Chasms,   in 

nixiii. 
Uido,  spirit  of,  i,  158.  159  ;  167, 
Difci  pant,  mystic   meajiing 

II,  

Dimensions  of  the   ^tai/ii-lgr,  ij,  jg 

37;  of  Hell,  i,  nsvi-xiKiK;  j^a, 

sn 

Dia,  God.  I,   39;  7a;  91  ;  378-381 ; 

387;  395  ;  399:  "tl  grtimbo 

440,  441 ;    VeHtlella   ifi, 

tent  metition,  il,  977. 
Diogenes,  i.  (43.  144. 
DiomedB.  ii,  344-346. 
Dionysius.  i.  431,  433. 
Dioscorides.  spirit  of.  i.  143,  144. 
Dis,  or  Lucifer,  i,  391 ;  ii,  629,  i 

his  vDst  dimensions,  ii.  639-6 
nis,  city  of,  i,  360;  176;  574. 
Dlssemmnlors  of  Discard  in  Bi 

il,  i.  xnv;  ii,  411-453. 
Divine  (k>odn»s,  i,  397,  35A 
Divine  Vengraoce.  i,  396. 
Diviners,  the.  iheu-  walk,  ii,  loB-i 
Divisions  of  the  Poem  {.Pmm 

and  Trmfii/ut).  I,  a. 
DiKcia.  ita  meaning,  il,  916-338. 
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I>i1cIdci,  Fra,  ii,  431. 

Dolphios,  simile  of^  ii,  185-187. 

Don,  the  river,  ii,  568. 

Donatt,  Buoso  de\  ll,  496-501, 

Donali.  Cinnbde',  ii,  303-310. 

DoniUi.  Corao  de'.  i.  198-200. 

Donali,  Forrscde'.  1,  194. 

Uoiinii.  Piccardn  dc',  i,  194. 

DiittHit,    Bealrict.    i,    55S,    559 ;    Ji 
I'ir/it,  i,  65;  GeniiU  in  allcgori- 
cai  ^nsc.  i,  69,  70;  DomtOf  fa 
ttlla.  the  Church,  li.  84. 
lu.  ibe  Miises,  li,  564,  565. 

D»tttr  Mij,  iV.  nieaning  Va'gil,  /oi- 

Dragbinauo,    Ihe    demon,    ii,    17a- 

17a:  197. 
Duca,   one  of   ine   litis   1^   which 

Danle  addnased   Virgil,    i,  78. 

79  rl  faisim;  Ii,   541;  617. 
D.  X.  V.  in  The  pHrgiittins,  i.  33. 


Earth,  ten  meniioa,  ii,  60^ 
Eanhqualie  in  Ibt  Inferno,  1,  115. 
EcciiDilc.  "behold  Ludler."  ii,  609, 

630. 
Electra,  spirit  of,  i,  139-141. 
Elena,  spihl  or,  1.  159,  160. 
Elijah,  leit  meolioii,  ii,  340,  341. 
Eiisha.  lew  niuniiori.  ii.  340,  341, 
Eli/r^ia.  a  supposed  prei^ious  stone, 

on  amulet,  li,  372,  273. 
Empcdodes.  spirit  of,  i,  143,  144. 
Empoli,  i,  360. 
Empyrean,  the,   HcaTtai.  i,  50.  51, 

300. 
Emranee  pile  of  Hell,  i.  Si-M;  iBg, 

390, 
Envy,  the  vice,  i,  35  ;  108  ;  467. 
Efa.  the  belty.  only  UEcd  three  times 

in  the  poem,  always  as  a  term  of 

conlcmpt.  ii,  313,  313,  514.  515, 

S'7.  5 "8 
Ephialifa,  the  giani,  li,  544, 
Epicnrus,  the  philosopher,  i,  334, 335. 
EqutnoA.  [he  vernal,  i.  19. 
Eriehlho,  the  spirit,  i,  299.  300. 
Ermnyis,  the  Kunes.  i.  303,  304, 
Escort,  Ihe,  meatiini'  Virgil,  ii.  114. 
Esle,  the  Mnrcbew  d  ,  li.  50,  51. 
litd  .  .  .  fvnii,  .1  man's  full  age,  i, 

547- 549- 
Eleocles,  ii,  3+J-344- 
Elbiopia^  ii,  371, 


ElUa,   la  lua,  AriuoUe's  Elhia.  i, 

394-396. 
Euclid,  spirit  of.  i.  143,  144. 
Euryaltts,  i.  34. 

Emypylus,  the  Aiigur,  ii,  130,  13a. 
Ev.iiigelisi.  the.  ii,  98. 

Fji£ia  'ietin  dunnA  che  qui  regj^,  the 

Moon,  i.  355.  3^ 
Fatuliaiit,  its  tueoiung,  i,  385. 
Focnia,  city  of.  ii,  566. 
Faggiuola,  Uguccjone  della,  i,  31, 
Fuiih,  I,  52  ;  text  mention,  i.  133  ;  iz6. 
Fall  of  roclis.  i.  414. 
Falsifiers,  Ihe,  ii,  466-531. 
fumii;fi'i,  the  city  Watch,  ii,  51a. 
Families  of  Florence,  decadence  of. 

I,  24a. 
Fano,  Ihe  city  of,  ii,  436-439. 
Fare  tin  don",  fare  Ull  re^it',  idionu, 

i,  309.  310. 

Forfarello,  the  tlemon,  ii,  170,  171. 
aoa. 

ForinaiH  degli  LTbeni.  spirit  of.  i, 
309.  310 ;  336-349  '■  '«"  mention, 
i.  J4'.  342, 

Fisriiei,  Pniiiipe  d^  nutn>i,  an  op- 
probrloiis  name  for  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII,  ii,  399,  400. 

Fa/ii,  U,  double  meaning,  1,  318, 

Father  Supreme,  ii,  47a 

FalherLind  (Florence),  i,  337,  33B. 

Fallen,  ttto,  God.  ii,  633.  633. 

Feltre.  city  of,  i.  3a. 

Ftllro.  Ira  Feliro  1,  i,  31-34. 

FiammtlU.  miliUry  signnlllng,  i,  a6o. 

36t. 

Fuki,  far  It,  an  infatnous  gesture,  ii, 
389-293. 

Fiends,  ii,  319,  mo. 

Ficsole.  leit  mention,  f,  553-555. 

FigHuol  d/lt  Or<a,  meaning  one  of 

Ihe  Orsini  la.mily,  ii,  88,  Sg. 
Figliiioli.  Vitgil.  I,  376, 
Fiiippo  Aigcnii,  shade  of.  i,  266-375. 
Fishes,  sign  of  Ibe,  i,  403. 
Fi§ici.  la  lua  (Physics),  i,  398,  391). 
Fiumunii.  la,  its  allegorical  sense,  i, 

73.  73- 
Fiamttilh  (the  Phlegethon).  i,  509- 

5ti. 
Flanders,  ihc  lidea  there,  i,  533. 
I  Flatterers  and  ParasilBS,  ii,  59'^S- 
Fleece,  ilie  Golden,  n.  57,  58. 
I  Flemings,  the,  i.  331,  532. 
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Florence,  city  of.  i,  360;  4S4  ;  ii,  Ofi. 

316-338.  585,  586. 
FLorenttae,  ihc,  i.  274,   375 ;  Dante 

recognised  as  a   Ftorctitine.   ii, 

59a.  S93- 
Ftonn   of   ihc  Florentine  Stale,  11, 

507. 
FoLiira,  wind  of,  ii,  438,  43^, 
Foccacia  (of  the  family  of  tOc  Cancel- 

beri  ot  Pisloja).  ",  574, 
Foiesl  of    Woe.   the  .itK>de   of  the 

suicides  and  squanderers,  i,  449- 

49^- 
Fotli.  city  or,  i,  594,  595;  n,  37B-383. 
Fortune,  i,  238;  560:  li.  493-95. 
France,  ii,  91. 
Prancesca  da  Rtmini,  i.  161-79;  t"t 

meniion,  i.  173. 
FrJiti-fi^fB,  la  genri,  Ibeir  vaatty.  il. 

484.  485. 
Fnmceachi  (ilie  French),  n.  37B-383; 

r  argent  of  the  French,  ii,  584- 

S86- 
Francesco  d   Accorso,  1,  565-567. 
Fnincis,  St.,  text  mentioti,  ii,  407-409. 
J^mli  Godfnii,  ii.  215;  *39-a4t. 
Fraud,  vice  of,  i,  37a,  3^9 ;  388,  389  ; 

image  of  Gcryon,  ii,  4,  5. 
Fiaiidulenl  Couniellors,  llie,  i.  379 ; 

ii.  335-4'  '■ 
Frederick  II.  Emperor,  i,  368;  448; 

464-466 ;  ii,  330,  231. 
Frescobnldi.   Dino,   a   poet  contem- 
porary with  Dante,  i.  358. 
Friars.    Minor,    ii,    315,    ai6 ;    teit 

mention,  ii,  241,  343,  245,  248, 
Prisons,  the  three,  ii,  540. 
Frog  and  mouse,  Ihc  fable  of.  ii.  317, 

aiB. 
Frc^,  simile  of,  i,  311-313. 
Furiea,  the  three.  1,  303-305. 

Gadix),  Count,  ii,  606  610. 
Gaeta,  city  of,  ii,  356. 
Goten.  spirit  rif,  i,  143,  144. 
Ualevl/i  (la  Dune  tie  (jallchaut).  i, 

177. 
Caligai,  Puccio  Sciancato  de',  shade 

of,  ii.  i&i,  333,  333. 
Galileo  Galilei,  on  the  dimemuons  ol 

Hell,  I,  xiKviii.  mix. 
Gallura,  Judicature  of,  In  Sardinia, 

ir,  19B,  200, 
Gancllone.  ii.  585,  586. 
Garda,  lawn  of,  ii.  123.  133. 


GudingD,  sireel  in  Ploicoce,  ii,  a^ 

341. 

Gascony.  ii,  91. 

Gate  of  Hell,  i,  80-83. 

(JfliM^-wi.  c<?rtaio  boslcels,  ii,  354. 1^ 

Gaville,  town  of.  ii,  333. 

Gelli,   his  history.    I,    339-311;  oni 
his  commenlarv.    it,   324. 

Genure  idiomatic  meaning,  j,  4^ 

Genoese,  the,  ii,  G33.  624. 

Gemte  ArgMint.  the  Creek  raoe,  ii, 
43S-  439- 

Genit  nmifn.  upstart  faniities  of  Flor- 
ence, bill  more  paniculaily  ap- 
plied to  the  Cerctii,  i.  599,  59a 

Gntil  dimnu  ntl  cirta,  the  V1F511I 
Mary,  or  Divine  Grace.  1,  6^1. 

Geri  del  Betio,  spirit  of,  li,   '\fi\. 

Gemianv.  11,  13I.  133 

Geryon,  i,  601  ;  ii.  r-13  ;   ai-^i. 

Gfila,  la  lanta.  the  sacnd  taj^  < 
Charlemagne's  pnladiiu.  ii,  ss©- 

Gbibellines,  iheirei pulsion  from  nop- 
ence,  i,  lix. 

Ghiaolabella,  ii,  49,  ^i. 

GianligliLiEti,  a  (aniily  of  uamqi  |4 
Hoience.  il,  t6. 

Giants,  li.  514;  537-567. 

Gim'inni.  mi"  fvi  S^in,  ii.  ^%^ 

Giii'e,  ii  tamHi'},  ii,  546-548, 

Giri,  or  rings  in  the  /Vci^.  four  con* 
centric,  Ctiina,  Anfenorti,  Tiir~ 
mia.  Citidecca.  ii,  561. 

Giivni.  three  rounds  in  Circle  VII  of 
the  lajrrno.  1,  404  ;  449  ;  491. 

Giuifaiii,  the  fourth  and  lowest  rin^ 
of  the  Ninth  Circle,  sphere  dt 
ice  in  which  Lucifer  is  frauo, 
i.  iiii ;  il.  561:  695-657:  leat 
mention,  ii,  654. 

GiHliaHO.  Xliinle  San,  ii,  599.  600. 

Gluttonou.^,  lying  with  faoa  iu  ihc 
mud.  and  so  blinded,  i,  1^- 
213. 

Ijod.  text  mention,  i.  3B.  39,  40,  M, 
6fj,  gi,  q6.   107,   113,   124,   aa$,  ^ 
3S6 ;  ti,  395 ;  lusliiK  oF,  i,  195,  ' 
ai6, 

Goiifm'riii.  ta  Brig'il'i.  i.  479. 

Gomlta.  Friar,  ii,  193.  300. 

liood  Friday,  i,  tS  ;  in  1300.  i.  44. 

Oorgona,  an  inland  near  Piia,  ii.  609, 
610. 

Govcmo,  town  of,  ii.  125. 

Grace  of  God,  ii.  336.  338. 
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Gnf&icanc,  demoa,  II,  170,  171,  tS8. 

Gran  manio.  insignia  or  l^pa.1  dignity, 
ii,  87-59, 

Gran  rijiulu,  ihc  MwaUed  puiillani- 
mous  abdication  oF  (he  P9,pa^y 
by  (.'destine  V,  1.  gCi-ica. 

Grrri.  ti  fur.  eiplinatlon  of,  li.  347- 

Greece,  text  menljon,  li,  130,  139. 
Greek,  the,  menning  Sinoa.  ii.  351 ; 

Sia-siS. 
GridaaJoii,  denotes   interdmoge  of 

vituperation,  i,  aaH, 
Griffolino    d'Arciio,    alchemist,    11, 

481-501. 
Gualiindi.  Ibe,  a  noble  fam3y  of  Pisa. 

ii,  599,  6oo, 
Giialilrada.  daughter  of  one  of  Ibe 

most    nolabli^  cilliens  of    Flor- 
ence, i,  580-583. 
Guclph,  Dante  born  one.  l«t  ceawd 

to  be  AQ,  II.  3B6,  287, 
GueLphs,  the.  betra^'ed  by  Bocca  d^li 

Abali.  i.  aoa  ;  ii,  577-584. 
Gucnevcre.  Qu«n,  i,  \-p. 
Guercio  de'  (Jnyalianii.  sbade  of,  il, 

303-313,  3'6-324- 
Guerra,  Guido.  1,  581.  58a  ;  588. 
Guido    and    Aleuandro,    Lords    of 

Rotnena.  ii,  507-510. 
Guidp  <le'  C^ivaicinti,  i.  349-354- 
Guido    and    Angioiello,    shades,    ii. 

438,  439- 
Guldo  da  Monlefdtro,  ii.  369-411. 
Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  i,  170 ;  ii. 

377.  378- 
Guido  del  CasBero,  il.  438,  439. 
Guiscird,  Roberi,  li,  417,  418. 
Gumante,    or    Wissant,    village    in 

Flandera.  I,  531,  53a. 

Hallelujah,  sung  by  Beatrice,  1, 
438-430. 

Hannibal,  ii,  sy,  554. 

Harpies,  the.  1,  448-435 ;  leil  men- 
tion, i,  45".  -173:  474- 

H»iitf?fort,  the  lord  of.  Ii,  463. 

FJeads,  the  seven,  ii,  98,  99. 

Heaven,  ihc  Empyrean,  i.  50,  51.  340. 
34'.  37a.  379.  5S0.  SSI  -.  ii,  340- 
342 :  404,  405,  534. 

Heavens,  .■.ptern  of  the  ten.  with  the 
philosopbieal     and     iheological 
sciences.  I.  ixvii-xjix. 
jector,  spirit  of,  i,  140,  141- 


Hecuba  {Ecaha).  widow  of  Prinm, 
King  ol  Troy,  li.  494,  495. 

Helen  ol  Troy,  i,  159,  160. 

Hell,  its  formation,  i.  »■ ;  its  two 
main  divisions,  1.  luiii ;  its 
shape,  I.  iiii-iiicv;  147;  its  di- 
mensions, I.  xxxvj ;  Els  sue  after 
ilie  measiitemenis  of  Velluielio, 
i,  xmii ;  plale.  i.  ixxix  ;  Dante's 
itincraty  through  Hell,  1,  xlli- 
Ivii ;  colounjd  plate  of  Hell  and 
Dante's  itinerary  \JvUIed  plate), 
i,  1  ;  lis  sile,  i,  59a,  593  ;  Ntlhtr 
HeU,  I.  976,  a77  ;  origm  of  rivers 
in,  i.  518  ;  Liw  of  Hell,  i,  J46 ; 
text  mention,  ii.  395.  643.  644. 

Hemisphere,  the  Norlhem,  li,  154 ; 
Ihe  Southern,  11,  354. 

Henry  VII  ol   Lmembourg,  i,  30- 

33- 
Heraclitus,  ifnrit  of,  i,  143,  144. 
Hercules,  i,  434;  li,  300;  358;  J55, 

SS6- 
HIppoctales,  the  spiril  of.  i,  143,  T44. 
Hoi  berg,   Ludwig,   the  Diuiish  dra- 

inalisl,  li,  485. 
Homer,  i,  131-135. 
Horace,  1,  131,  133. 
Horns,  the  ten.  ii,  98. 
Himt,  the  weird,  i.  477.  476, 
Hymn  of  Ihe  Sullen,  i.  354. 
Hypocrites,  In  Bulgia  VI,  i,  ixiT ; 

ii.  »3S-JS0^ 
Hypsipyle,  ii,  jB. 

/  AND  O,  ii.  376. 

Icarus,  il.  a6,  37. 

r  trtdo  ck'  ti  crideile  ci'io  irtdtise. 
a  play  upon  words,  i,  456.  457. 

Ida,  Moiuii,  in  Crete,  t,  514,  515; 
Colossus  of,  i,  515-530, 

//  before  a  proper  name,  sign  of  dis- 
tinction, 1. 140. 

lUon.  city  of  (Troy),  i,  a6. 

//  fit  ftrma  ,  ,  ,  il  fiii  iasso.  ex- 
planation, I,   \3.  ri- 

It  purtifl  delt  iitiivn^',  1,  390,  391. 

Immensity  of  Danlc's  conceptions,  1. 
xxurvi. 

Imfiambalo  tv/rn.  n  mirror,  ii,  aaa, 
333. 

Incontinence,  sins  of,  i,  nzli;  In- 
continence offends  God  lestlhan 
Vice  or  Brutlsliness,  i,  394-396. 

India,  i,  499,  500. 
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InfctHo,  the  poem,  itslenglli,  i,  iiiivi 
il&  beauties,  i.  ilvt-ilvili ;  Dome 
brings  (onb  knowlfdge  of  victs 
in  ihis  popm,  i,  133. 

Ingrgno,  if  alto,  i,  44,  45^ 

/n  ^i-eaifin  u  Dt",  illusion  by  Ibe 
CcQiaur  NfSsus  lo  Holy  Com- 
TDunioii,  i,  440,  441, 

Inxgna,  i,  94-96, 

Intellect,  ibe  Divmen  i,  310^  39B.  399. 

InleJligeocG  duectiog,  iDeining  ibe 
Angels,  I,  240. 

Inlclligences,  Ibe.  i,  xxnu. 

/rjvtJia,  i,  35. 

Invocation  in  Canlo  ii,  i.  44, 

Israel,  i,  137,  lafi. 

Ajo,  a  Lonitord  idiom,  ii,  317,  ai8, 

369.  37°- 

llalin.  qneir  umiU.  i,  34  ;  leil  men- 
tion, i.  jaai  ItaUn  hflta.  ii,  lai- 
123;  Itolmn.  n,  195,  196, 

Itinerajy  of  Danie  wilhin  thecily  of 
Dis  {looodcui).  i,  315. 

jACOMo  da  ^nl*  Andrei,  ibe  sha<le 

of,  i,  479-482;  492. 
Joiuti,  certain  serpents,  Li,  ^70,  3^1, 
Jason,  llie  shade  ol,  ii.  J6-58,  91. 
Jcaii   dc  Apia,    Fiench   commnnder 

defcmed  by  Guido  dn   Monle- 

tellro.  ii,  380-383. 
Jemsaiem^  its  siLujuion  according  lo 

the  Ptotenuiic  System,  i,  ixix ; 

ii,  653.  654. 
Jsiui  Chrisli  name  never  nienlioned 

tlirou^oui    irtfemo,   cither    by 

DoDic  or  Virgil,  i,  69;  135^  leki 

mention,  i.  4IJ. 
Jews,  ilie,  ii.  243,  244 :  400. 
Joiiig-si,  allusion  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 

menl,  i,  334,  33S- 

iosepb.  ii,  519,  513, 
ove,  or  Jupiter,  i.  504.  505 ;  515  ;  ii, 

534.  S46.  S4B. 

iubllee,  ^ear  of,  ii.  43,  44. 
udcis.  circle  of  (i.e.  yjiudtccst),  \,  399, 

300;  (CXI  mention,  ii,  558.  559, 

63B,  639. 
judgmenl,  day  of,   i,   ai6,  117:   ot 

God,  ii,  115. 
Julia,  spirit  of,  i,  140,  141. 
Juhif,  Hiif^ui  sufi,  Virgil  born  dnring 

the  tnumvirale  of  Julius  L';Esar, 

i,  35.  a(5. 
Jtily,  tell  mentioa,  li,  467,  468. 


Juno,  ii.  491-93. 

)  us^ce,  Divine,  1,   83.  B3 ;  93 ;   i| 
M.S.  446.  4W;  ".47* 

Keys,  Ihe  supreme,  li,  95.  06. 
Kmg,  tlie  Young  (rr ^im,,„,).  meaa- 
ing  Pnncc   Henry    of    Bnglaod, 

'i.45'-«J. 
King  fViam,  11,  -493-49^ 
King3,  the  Seyea,  a^uasi  Thebei.  i. 

51^.  S07- 

LabHa.  Rieam*Rg  of,  1,    zaa-aaf;   n^, 

397. 
Lacaita,  Sir  Jitme.  1.   180-  543*  11 

37s.  381. 
f.ncia,  i,  334-136, 

Ladies  of  Heaven,  (lie  tluee.  i,  71-^. 
f^ngu  Jrl  i..r,   ihe   lake    of   Dane'i 

heart,  i,  9. 
L^dic,  the  ProscD,  ii,  567.  56S, 
/,'inj,  its  Tuscan  nieftiung.  it,  lat 
Lambton  Worm,  legend   of,  i,  t^ 

19a, 
I.amDne,  the  river,  ii,  386. 
l-iitmpa  d'  Oria,  ii,  6sa. 
Ijncclol  du  Lac,  i,  176-178. 
Lanfr,L]it:hi,  tbe,  li,  599,  600. 
L^inguag.-  in  u'bich  the  Oivima  Ctm- 

iMiJia  was  written,  i,  46,  4^^ 
Lano  of  Siena,  tbe  shade  oT,  i   47*- 

480. 
LaleiBn,  die  (meaning  Rome),  ii.4aa 
f.iifiit<it  Urr~i,  ii,  371,  37a. 
Latin],   Bruneiio,   Dante's    mode  of 

addressing  him,  i.  540  ;  seen  In 

Daiilc  m  Hell,   i.   335  \    LaltAi, 

the  correct  i*ay  of  writing  bii 

n:ime,  i,  sja,  543. 
Lalini',  an  Italian  fiom  the  sotJIh  Of 

the  Apennintt.  ii,  374,  375;lc*t 

mention,  ii,  476,  477. 
Lalintis.  King,  spirit  of,  i,  140,  141. 
Lavinia,  spirit  of.  i,  140,  141. 
Leaichus.  li,  491.  493. 
I^car.  a  term  of  opprobrium  used 

twice  in  the  /Hftr»i.\  li.   t8,  19, 

S'8- 
/j'Sno,  a  special  sigTiiGcUion  ol,  I, 

a66. 
Lcmnos,  the  Island  of,  li,  57,  58. 
Leopard,  the,  i,  14- 1&;  597.  598, 
I.tiip,  Tuscan  meaning  of.  ii,  17J. 
Lethe  and  Pblcgetbon.  riven  in  Hell, 
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Letter,  the  reader,  ii,  630  ;  toxi  men- 
lion,  ii,  2p^. 

Libieocco.  Lht  deroon,  ii,  170,  171, 
196.  197. 

Liby;ij  ij,  370,  371. 

LtmbM.  fini  circle  in  Het),  i.  SXXiil; 
i,  91;  108-145;  ^9^'  397,  ^d^ 
nienlion.  i,   laj. 

Linus,  a  Greek  moralisl.  I.  14^,  144. 

Lion,  ihe  sy"''"'  "'  priJe,  i,  14-19  -, 
and  poiilicall)'  tlie  Royal  House 
of  f-rancc,  1,  16, 

Livy,  (he  ItLstorian,  tcxi  menLlon,  ilj 
417.  418. 

Lx<i.  [ampio,  ibeEmpyreau  Heaven, 
1,66. 

Loderingo,  one  of  (he  f'l-a/i  Umienti, 
Ii,  339-341. 

LogCKloro,  tile  JudiGalure  ai,  m  Sar- 
dinia, ii,  300 

Lonibntda,  1,  35,  id:  Virgil  one,  li, 
soa;  ten  meniion,  ii,  369,  37a 

Lunfra,  una,  an  otLer,  a  iJarralor 
compared  10  one.  ii.  18B. 

Lenta,  una.  a  leopanl.  symbol  of 
Sensuality,  i,  14-16. 

Lord.  Our.  Jesiii  Oirisi,  i,  30;  His 
name  never  miered  in  Hell  by 
Dante  or  Virgil,  1,  69.  70. 

Lotto  dijgli  Agli,  1,  482-485. 

Love,  Divine^  I,  17.  iB- 

Lower  Hell,  details  of.  I.  376-391. 

Lucan.  poet.   lei(    mention,  1,   131, 

'33;  ii.  313.  314- 
Lucca,  1»(  mention,  n,  63,  63,  599, 

600. 
Lucca,  a  distinctive  Florentine  gar- 

raenl,  1,  574,  575. 
Luc/rlola.  a  little  lizard  as  coalrasled 

with  ramairu,  the  great  lizard,  ii, 

3". 

Liida,  dcacriplioB  of,  i,  70-73. 

Lucifer,  ha  poskion  in  the  terr- 
aqueous globe,  i,  XXX ;  11,  jjB, 
559;  bis  size.  il.  631-64B ;  bn 
threefold  nature  and  Iliree  laces, 
ii,  634.  63s  ;  arrangemeni  of  bis 
paljiee  chamber,  ii,  641 ;  icy  blast 
caused  by  his  mighiy  wings,  ii, 
643.  643  :  leKL  mention,  il,  647- 

Lucrelui,  spirit  of,  1.  140,  141. 

Lungf  ifogho,  itae  long  system  of 
bridgeivays  in  AfalrMgr.  ii,  470, 


LMfm,  Hau,  a  she-wolt,  symbol  of 
Av^irice.  i,  00-33;  38;  30;  33-35. 

L»p\t,  mtileiietlo,  epilhel  applied  to 
Plutus,  i.  333-334. 

Luni.  on  Cllrurkui  cily,  tbc  ancienl 
I.Hiia,  n,  118,  119. 

MacCaiu^ub,  ii,  91. 

ifaciulla,  a  tiai-brake,  lostrumenl 
used  in  Tuscany,  compared  with 
Lucifer's  IctlJi  ctunchiiig  the 
Lbree  Arch-Trailors,  ii,  638. 

Macilro.  Virgil,  1,  89;  93,  tl fmsjim. 

Afiieitn;  au  eiperi,  .is  an  ergineer. 
i,  53a;  a  falconer,  ii,  30; 
physician,  ii.  403 ;  an  artificer 
in  iron,  ii,  505;  leader  of  the 
cl\ase,  I  J,  509. 

'^''W''j  'or  maggiorf,  i   195. 

Magtiinordo    KLgani    (his  anus),    ii. 

385-387- 
.Uagit.iiiiiHo,  qailf  allra,'  applied  la 

Faiinaia  degli    Uberti.    i,    355. 

356. 
Ahigia,  IWrfi. 11,386. 
MiiDoiiiel,  sliade  of,  ii,  431,  413,  431. 
Miijorca,  island  of,  ii,  437-439. 
Maker,  The  Great,  i.i.  God.  i.  89, 

83- 
Miil   orto,  its  doubtful   meaning,   ii. 

616. 
Mnlacoda.  tlie  demon,  ii,  156,  157, 

163,  173. 
Malaiesiino,  li,  437-439. 
Maliti'Ige      \"  evtl-poucbe^''),      the 

Cighlh  Circle  of  Hell,  i,  ixiiv  ; 

i,  S9a ;    li,  aS,  39;    dncription 

of,  II,  33-40;  text  mention,  11,  34, 

35'  '39.  46S ;  ■"■*  "'.  ii.  saa-53S- 
MaleiruHcht,  ibe,  li,  143,  144,  147, 

I4S,  BOjl,  331,  631. 

Mamma  t  ifofiho,  li.  563,  564, 
Mangona,  tbe  two  Counts  of,  ii,  570- 

573. 
-1/unu  i/,i»rn,  i,  la;  ii,  80. 
Mamie,  papal,  lenl  allusion.  1,  51 ; 

the  great,  ii,  87-S9. 
MaQlo.  daughter  of  Tireaias,  ii,  lao 

127. 
Maniufl.  city  of.  u,  lao,  1 J7-09. 
Maiuuan,  shade  of  the,  allusioa  to 

Virgil,  i,  57. 
Mar  rtiiv',  ii,  371. 


*  In  the  levi  ailtv  is  misprinted  a/to. 
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Maraviglia,  gtal.  i,  535-538- 

AtarrnM,  cnsttt  of,  «,  434.  435. 
Manhtif.  tHOpiiia  il'  Eslc),  ii,  49- 

Marcian  spiral  of,  lexl  moition.  i,  140^ 

141. 
Maremini,  Ihe,  ii,  396-298,  468. 
M"[gin5  of   kivcr  of  Blood,  i,  539, 

S30. 
Aiartiine^  the  idiom attc  Tmcan  word 

for  "brown,"  noi  fintno^  1,  43; 

".307- 
Mars.  i.  433-488;  li,  M$.  aS6;  537. 

538. 
Marshal,  ine  Grand,  Barbarxxia.  ii. 

KttisHad'i.  bond  ofspiriLs,  ■»  54<i- 
ilnrtinrlla .  tlic  war  boll  of  Florence, 

i,  3Sa- 
Haslin  I'tcchii!  [the  elder  Malalesla), 

ii,  383,  384. 
Matthias,  Si.,  ii,  94. 
Meajuremrnt  of  Ninth  Bolgia.  ii,  457, 
Medea,  b^uilod  by  Jason,  li.  sa,  59. 
Mcdicma.  Pitr  da,  ii,  430-435. 
Medusa,  tlie  head  of,  i,  304-309. 
Mcgaerjf  iirsL  bdlish  fury,  1,  304. 
MeEoruL,  defeat  of  the  Pisans  at  the 

great  nnvjil  action  at.  i,  bciii. 
Memory,  descripiian  of,  i,  44. 
Memlippus.  ii,  587.  588. 
Mercury,  1,  313 
Mercy,  tent  mention,  i,  93. 
Meichine,  It.  the  Furies,  handmaidens 

of  Proserpine,  i,  303.  304. 
Meschite.  mosques  in  ciiy  of  Dis,  1. 

S77. 
Messenger  from  Heaven,  1,  309-313  ; 

whoheii.  1,  313-317. 
Afata  Itna  (tlie  hour  of  mid-Tierce), 

ii,  630,  651. 
if/ii'^.  ngnifying  a  nuLTsh.  i,  256. 
Michael,  SL,  i,  133,  134. 
Mighty  One,  meaning  Christ,  i,  116. 

117. 
Mincio,  the  river,  ii,  124,  135, 
MiDOB,    judge  Id    Hell,  i,    14B-151 ; 

473;  tetl  cnenlion,  ii,  116,  117; 

curls  bis  mil  eight  tinies.  ii,  483, 

4B4. 
Minotaur,  the,  1,  404-413;  text  men- 
lion,  i,  413,  414. 
Mranffi-i  (the  inresEinfa),  ii,  420, 
Misers  and    Prodigals,  described,  i, 

824-337. 


AU.  iwiw  a  Tuscan  iiUoni.  ii,  ■ 

369- 370- 

Mohn    IfrmgHo  (in    OVCB^hol  ' 

wheel),  li,  ai6-a3S. 
MoKittet,  it,  Adamo  da 

coiner.  11,  503-518. 
MvKeiiillii,  text  meoiion  tor 

Etna,  i,  904,  505. 
M<*Hlfi_i»ii  lit    PtrrwIatM, 

lion,  ii.  3B3,  3B4. 
Monlaperti,  the  baltle  of,  I. ' 

ii.  579- 
Monie  Viso  (or  Vcso),  i,  ^^j-^ 
Monieieliro,  district  in  ihe  Ro 

1,3a. 
Maniefdtra.  Guido  da.  ii, 
Monterfggione,  city  of.  iL,  s^.^ 
Monllort,  Count  Guy  dr.  1,'.  ^n'^ 
Moon,  Ihe,   tc«     meniit^Q,    iL 

136;  361,  36a. 
Mordred,   son  of    KtDjc 

,,     573.  574- 

Morooeo.  lexl  moition,  ii    \c 

\tarit,  la  saondn^  rme  of  the  l 

passages  fn  ihe  /n/erno.  i, . 
Moscade'  Lambeni,  shade o(,l 

910:  ii, -MS.  +16. 

Moses.  1,  ia7,  198. 

Mounialn,  i,  8,  9;   of   Purgnt 

iix;  il.  361,  363. 
Must,  O,  i,  44. 
MvK  (a  dogi^  snouij,  ,-1  term  ■ 

tempt,  li,  50,  60. 
Myrrha.  shade  of.  ii,  500,  502. 1 
Mysleries,  the  hidden,  i,  86. 

Narcissus,    minor     of, 

water,  il.  518, 
Nassidius,  a  soldier  in  Ouo's  I 

ii-  313.  3'4- 
Nature,  ape  of,  ii.  4B9 ;  ICM1 1 

ii,  S36-538. 
Nnvture.  kingdom  of.  ii,  iSg-ic 
Navarrtii.  It;  Ciampolo.  ii,  ao. 
Navialla.   Gcryon  vompara] 

«mall  veasel,  li,  05. 
Stgri.  i,   for  i  Ntn.    Uie 

fnclion,  ii,  385,  aS6. 
Neplunt,  il.  43B.  439. 
ytsiun  mti^vr  dtihrf,  i,  175-14 
Nessus,  Cenlaur,  i,  433-430;  41' 
Nether  Hell,  i,  415.  416.  " 

Niccol6  de'  Salinibcui,  ati  epic 

486-488. 
Nicholas  IH,  Pope,  u,  83. 
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Nite,  the  nver,  ii.  635.                          Pesciaa  pteln.  11,  a86.                                        ^^^| 

Nimrod,    ihp  ginni.  ii.  535- H4  ■    '•'* 

Peter,  Sl.  i.  ;o,  51 :  ii,  94.                               ^^^H 

conlviscd  j.irgDn,  ii,  c^a-^^. 

Petet,   St..  the   Gale   of,   meaning               ^^^| 

Nino,  gcaniUon  of  Ugolino.  ii,  597. 

Paradise,  i,  40,                                                ^^^| 

Ninus,  icxi  raf!ntLon,  i,  157-159, 

Phartae  (/arte),  certain  serpsnit,  il,                  ^^^| 

Naoh,  i,  137,  laB. 

370, 371.                                                           ^^H 

Nfbilf  iiiitrlti'.  i.  136,  137, 

PhftBlon  (Pelim).  ii,  a6,  27.                                    ^^B 

NoicMitr.  il.  I'hlefyas,  i,  379. 

Pharisees,  ii,  941.  343.                                                   H 

A'ffi  /f£/;rz«imn,  firsl  words  of  Fran- 

Pharisees,  prince  of  modern,  meaning                ^^fl 

cesca's  story  of  her  (alp,  sM  to 

Etoniface  Vlll.  li,  400.                                   ^^^H 

music  by  Rossini.  1,  iai-184. 

Philip  fe  6el,  king  of  France,  i,  305,                     ^^^H 

Novarn,  ii,  431. 

Phlegethon.    the  River  of  Blood,    i,                   ^^H 

Nude,  note  on  thespirils,  i,  497. 

417-447;  49';  S"7  ;  573;  ii,  13;                        ■ 

Phlegethon  and  Lethe,  i,  535.                               V 

0  AND  /,  no  two  leiiets  more  quickly 

PhleETfl,  the  tmitle  of,  i.  50J.                                         fl 

writicn,  ii,  374-176, 

Phlcgyas.   the    demon    ferryinan,    i,                           B 

CX^ean,  the,  ii,  361, 

364,  365.                                                           ^^H 

Omnipoicncr.  ilir  Divine,  i,  Bs,  83, 

PhilDsDphy,  i.  39B,  399.                                          ^^^1 

Omniscience,  God'fl,  i,  340, 

Phcnnii,  the,  11,  976,                                              ^^^H 

Onda.  all  inch,  ii,  509.  510, 

Pholus,  one  of  the  Centaurs.  1,  423-                 ^^^H 

Opiiao  d*  Esie.  i,  ^37,  43B, 

435.                                                                   ^^1 

Or,  it'*t  mention,  11,  16, 

Photiiius,  a  beretic,  i,  374,  375,                           ^^^H 

Ordflalfi,  lords  of  Forll.  ii.  378,  379, 

Physics,  i,  308,  39Q.                                               ^^^H 

OrlandOf  ii,  539. 

Physics  and  Metaphvsica,  i.  ixijt.                        ^^^H 

OrpbeuB,  s pint  of,  i,  143,  144- 

Pia^fia,  meaning  of  the  verb,  i,  loj-                 ^^^| 

Orsa,    Ibe    she- bear,    meaning    the 

107.                                                                   ^^M 

Orsioi  family,  ii,  B7-89. 

Piii/o.  its  meaning,  ii,  s^a,                                    ^^^H 

OSo/ll./.  VirEil),  i.  3W- 

Pier  tla  Medecina.  ii,  433-435.                              ^^^H 

Ovid,  i,  131-133;  ii,  314. 

Pio-  dellc  Vigne,  i.  44S :  4^6-476.                        ^^^H 

Pietrapana,  chain  ot  mountninSi  ii,                 ^^^H 

Padre,  lo  doici.  laeaning   Virgil,  i. 

"8S. 

F*itismonle  de'  Fluonacorsi,  n  noble                 ^^^H 

Padrt,  tneaniag  Boufaco  VIll,  ti, 

of  Manlua,  li.  laS,  139.                                  ^^H 

405.  406. 

Pine  of  Sl  Peter's,  ii,  539,  ^40^                             ^^^| 

Paduans,  ten  meniion,  i,  S3>,  53'- 

Pinetit,  tbe,  a  forest  near  Ravenna,                  ^^^H 

Pal[.  ibe  floai-boards  of  a  waier-niill, 

i,  170  ;                                                              ^^^1 

ii.  336-3^8. 

Pisa-,  city  of,  ii,  609,  610.                                 ^^^| 

Pnlladium,  ii,  345,  346, 

Pisans,  the,  ii,  !;99,  600.                                        ^^^| 

Ptilhrif-,  on  expre^ion  derived  from 

Pistoja,  Cino  da.  i,  3r.                                           ^^^H 

the  gams  of,  ii.  47H. 

PiftDJa,  city  of,  ii,  379;    3B5,  a86:                 ^^H 

Pa/mn,    term    of    measurement,    ii, 

393-^5-                                      ^^H 

540- 

Pit.  tbe,  in  Maltholgt,  li,  34-39 :  339-                 ^^^1 

Pape  Lilian,  1,  aao.  aai. 

534  ;  the  gloomy,  il.  jej.                               ^^H 

Paris,  the  spirit  of,  i,  160,  iGi, 

Pitch,  Ihcboiling,  ii,  143,                                  ^^^1 

Parvlt  tcirtlu.  prose,  ii,  414,  413. 

Pih  nun  si  tie\fa,  of  Ciaceo.  i,  313.                     ^^^H 

Pastors,  il,  97,  9S. 

Plato,  spirit  of,  1,  143.  143.                                   ^^^H 

Path  of  sin.  described,  i,  5,  6, 

Plutuf  or  Pluto,  i.  317,  3iS ;  119-904.               ^^^^ 

Paul,  St.,  i,  s». 

Po,  the  river,  i.  33 :  170,  171 ;  ii,  115.                  ^^^| 
Pixinia   judge,   1,  >i4;    PodtslA.  Ii,                 ^^H 

Paws,  tbe  grwn,  ii,  379, 

Pencitniio,   ten   mention   Imcdiiirtg 

^^1 

Pateslrina),  ii,  404,  405;    itory 

Poet.  Virgil,  i,  39,  40  :  43  ;  lai ;  131 ;                 ^^^H 

of.  397-39?- 

'Gs:  173:  3^.  3^:  g«ill«.  ill               ^^B 

PeutbeNlea,  spirit  of,  i,  14a,  I4t< 

366;  484.                                                         ^H 

Ptrso,  ilie  ODJiiiir,  i.  i63.  169. 

Pola,  city  of.  i,  33a,                                          ^^^1 

Pescidera,  castle  of,  ii,  134,  135, 

Polenta,  eagle  of,  ii,  377.                                 ^^^| 

uuz                                            ^H 
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Political  laclioTis,  first  moilioo  of  (he 

Bia'thi aai  .\'m,  i.  aoj-aos- 
Polrro.  old  Tmam  word  for  bed,  ii, 

a6i, 
Potydorua,    his    body  found  by  his 

Mother  Mrcuba,  i,  4^9;  ii,  494, 

■t95- 
Polyipna,  i,  161 ;  ii,  41^.  495, 
Ptrmi  mean!  uny  fruii,  nol  neccssflrily 

apples,  i,  s'a;. 
Ponle  alio.  Carmja,  its  fall  wilb  great 

loss  of  life,  il,  331. 
PoHHctlli.    Mm    tiarrow    bridges    in 

MaltM^.  ii.  3B.  39. 
Popes    and    Curdinnls    among    Ihe 

Misers  and  Piodi^ls,  i,  333, 
Porta   di  San   Pitltn.  Ihe  Gale  of 

Paradise,  i,  39.  411. 
Parian  il  hrum-  .jI  copptlh,  a  Tuscan 

idiom    meaning  10  wear  black 

jnoi  brown)  ciape  on  one's  hal, 

1.43. 
PoTlinan,  Folco,   father  of  Bealrice, 

founder  of  Ihe  great  bospilal  at 

Florenle,  i,  6a. 
Paila,  its  meaning,  i.  355. 
Postit  in  cnir  (eiecralcS,  lit,  cnici- 

lied),  i,  344,  04^ 
I^tiphar's  wife,  among  the  falsilien 

of  words  in  Bolfia  X,  ii,  gia. 

S"3- 

PoWBT,  Divine.  1,  i;4,  155. 

Pfltw,  a  pool,  pond,  lake,  fen,  I  255, 
356. 

Pma,  the  pit,  ii.  36 ;  334 ;  523  ;  534. 
641. 

Pr«o,  Ihe  citr.  'i,  336-330. 

Prato,  Nicci^^  da.  Cardinal,  ii.  33}. 

Prftt,  il  ,friiw,  meaning  l*ope  Bom- 
face  vlll,  ii,  3^. 

Pride.  Diinie's  besetting  sin,  1,  iB. 

Priests,  Italian,  tbeir  demeanaiir.  i. 
B?4- 

Primal  Creatures,  the  Angels,  i,  144, 

343  ;  love,  i,  as,  83. 
Primum  MohiU.  i,  Txvii  ;  i,  153. 
Prinripf  de'  nii^n-i  Fiiriiei,  ii,  400, 
Priscinnus    1:  .-rsHnensis,    a    gfiim- 

mariiin,  i,  565-567. 
Pnnimiam,   the  pref.ice  ol  the   /1- 

ftm\y,  I,  ». 
Proserpine,  the  queen  of  elemal  weep* 

ine.  i-  T<1,  30-1, 
Prtintf.  un  ^rart.  Ihe  shade  of  Pielro 

delle  Vigne,  i.  458.  459. 


Plokmaic  Siystein.  its  ongin.  i 

i.  144- 
Ptolemy,  the  Asironomer.  i,  l 
Puecio  Sciancato,  spirit  of,  li,  ■ 
PHrxnlano.  Ihe,  i.  »xvi ;  ■ 
Pj-nhus,  king  of  Epinis,  i. , 

Quadrivium,  sciences   <rf  ite 

logical  sciences),  i,  nii. 
Quamaro,  tlie  Gull  of,  i.  jat 
Queen  Hecuba,  ii,  494.  49^ 
Qvtiii.  allusion   to   fasx    i 

of  Virgil,  i.  548.  549. 
Qutilo  centta,  meaDiog  Hell,  i, 

RacHeLK,  symbol  of  Dirinec«l 

Ifllion,  i,  71 ;  ixj.  ia8. 
Hafil  mni  nmrr*  taU  almi,  N| 

prgon,  ii,  541. 
Rain  ol  Hre,  i,  498-501. 
Ramatro.  Ihe  great,  or  eyed. 

ii,  3"-3'3- 
Rampan,  ttieeigbtfa.  icm 

369-271. 
Ratio,  lis  meaning,  i.  301, 
Ravenna,  eily  of,  ii.  3^6    177 
\RtdtU  Unherio.  G<)cl,  i.  ,(^ 
Rt  Ciiwarir,   Prince;   Henry  tA 

bnd,  ii,.^5i-453. 
Reason,  Viigil,  symhol  of   i.  a. 
Reno,  the  river,  near  Bolr^na, 

5'' 
Rta^,  inlerprMation  of  Its  ma 

ii,  578. 
Rbm,  Slid  to  be  wife  of 

Rhone,  Ihe  riiier.  i,  331,  3291 

Rtbitdindi\  clincbmg.  a  T\ 

piession,  11,  I9J,  39^, 
/^idd'i.  the  dance,  i,  337-390. 
Rimfiit/itfio,  its  m^uiiDg,  i.  ct^   «u 
Rimini,  city  of,  ii,  3B3,  384  ;  4^4 
Rimini,  Fnuicsca  da,  see  Kran 

i,  161-79. 
Hinaldo  tie' Scrovigni,  ii,  ip-TQ.] 
Rings,  the  four,  in  Cocytus,  Ii    ■■ 
Riniero  da  Cometo,  1,  446.  447, 1 
RinJero  dei  PaiA.  i.  446,  447. 
ffi/ij  vi/a.  li,  155.  136, 
Rifrtndere  d.itleni  pfi-  fi^^  ii^ 
River  ol  Blood,  i.  414-449;    ^dt-oI 
of  many  names,  i,   jaj ;  ofB 
Infernal  regions,  i.  jaj. 
Rocco  de'  MolrJ.  i,  4S4,  485. 
Roland,  CkanhM  dt,  i.  31. 
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Romapia,  ii,  W5 ;  634. 
Romafrnola,  the,  ii,  371,  371 
Komans.  l!ie.  ii,  43,  44;  34^.  346. 
Rome,  city  o[,  i,  15,  36 ;  and  cmpiie, 

S=.  ii;  S'S-S'?:  ii.  **>:  S39. 

Ma 
Romena,  culleof.  ii,  ^06.  507. 
Rouini,  »ng  by.  i.  1S0-1S4. 
Rmla.  iu  idionialic  Tu»an  iiHsiilngs, 

i.  477-479. 
Rounds  {girDHi),   ihree   in    Seventh 

Circle,  i,  404 ;  width  of  ench,  i, 

450;  firsl  of  Seventh  finrlc,   i, 

405'h449:  s?co[h1.  449-493;  rbird. 

from  i,  493,  to  ii,  17. 
Ruhicanis,  the  demon,  ii,  170,  171 ; 

iSg. 
Ruggieri,  Archbisbop,  ii,  (^95,  ^96. 
RuiH^,  \\s  jnsLning,  i,  153,  TS4. 
RuslicuccL,  Jacopo,  i,  909,  310;  571 ; 

579-583- 

Sabku.us.  Ii,  313,  314. 

Sturttslia  de'  brgh  arrrii,  la.  <i,  aBi. 

S/jg^io^  Ftimojt}.  VirpTs  title,  1,38  ; 
'jut I.  i,  370. 

St.  Apoilinarc  in  CInsse,  early  Chris- 
tian Chun^  of,  near  Rnvenna,  i, 
170. 

St.  Jolm  BapiLsi  (1/ /'n^uA;),  second 
patron  of  noren«.  m  place  ot 
Man.  i,  483,  4B4. 

Sahe,  /f,  place  of  execution  3(  Bo- 
logna, ii,  47-49. 

Salvation,  the  way  of,  i,  59. 

Sand,  the  burning,  i,  573-601 ;  ii,  1-33. 

Sanlii  Zita,  city  of  I.ucca,  ii,  147, 
14B. 

Sanlcmo,  the  rrver,  ii,  3S6. 

Sapirma,  O  Sommn,  It,  70, 

Saracens,  the,  ii.  400. 

Sardinia,  island  of,  ii ,  300  -.  357 ;  467. 

S^l^wt  A/(mhirnHi.  ii,  574.  575. 

Saturn.  King  of  Crete,  1,  514,  515. 

Savena,  ihe  ruer,  ii.  jo,  51. 

Savio,  the  river,  ii.  388. 

Sai-io^rHtil,  Virgil,  i.  aar. 

Scarmi^lione.  the  demon,  ii,  163. 

Schicclii.  Gionni.  ir.  496-499, 

SiUnca.  .illusion  to  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, i,  !IJ,  916. 

Scipan,  mmning  of,  i.  nab. 

Scipio,  ii.  553,  554, 

Scot,  Michael,  shade  of.  il.  139,  133, 

Sea,  Red,  Arabia,  ii,  a/i. 


Sea  of  all  knowledge.  Virgil,  i,  261, 

a6a, 
Hfcolii,  immnrlalr.  life  eternal,  i.  49. 
SrcanJii  Fedo  tea  ( Frederick  1 1 ).  i.  368. 
Seducer!  in  Bi'l/;ia  1.  ii,  41-59. 
Sde,    a    river  whose  waters   bad   a 

peeulinr  petrifying  power,  i,  509, 

S'o. 
Sz/iiuyifl.  la  parti,  reference  to  the 

Biatiti.  1,  ao3, 
^e/va  ojmra,  symbol  of  Danlc's  life 

of  sm,  i,  3-7. 
Semcle,  it,  491-493- 
Semiiamis.  spirit  of,  i,  157-159. 
Seneca,  spirit  of,  i,  143,  144. 
Scrisuallly,  the  Leopard  symbol  of. 

i,  IS- 

SfntcHs,!,  la  gmn.  allusion  to  Day  of 

Judgment,  1.  J15. 
.September,   special    allusion    to,    ii, 

467,  468. 
Sepulchres  of  the  Heretics,  i.  391-394, 

33 "-375. 

Ser  Brnaca  a  Oria,  11.  690,  6ai, 

-Serchio,  the  river,  ii,  150,  151, 

Srn'iint  1/  Seri'iHtf,  meaning  the 
Pope,  i.  566,  567. 

Seventh  Circle,  third  round,  ii,  1-31 ; 
ii.  393.  323. 

Seville,  city  of,  ii,  135,  136  ;  358, 

Sevtus,  son  of  Pompcy,  a  notorious 
pirate,  i,  446. 

Shades,  some  mighty,  1.  131,  13Z. 

Si,  it  het,  allusion  to  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, II,  609.  610. 

Sichreus.  iiiarlc  of,  i,  15B,  159, 

Sicilian  \'espers  (massacre  of  the 
French  in  Sicily),  ii,  95. 

Siena,  Bi5hap  of.  ii.  483,  4B4. 

Sienew  people  {gtvli  \antM\.  their 
vanity,  li,  484-4B9. 

Sign  of  silence,  ii,  309,  303 

SrgHor  ntiit.  God,  i,  60,  61 

Similes,  Dante  10  a  shipwrecked  mar- 
iner, i,  10-19  :  toa  traveller,  i.  19, 
14  :  a  merchant  falling  amongst 
robbers,  i,  11,  aa  ;  tlowets  bent 
down  and  eloped  by  tl;e  frost  oi 
night,  i,  76-78;  sand  blowing 
after  the  manner  of  a  whirlwind, 
i,  89;  leaves  droppmg  off  the 
trees  one  by  one  I.  iio-rr9; 
flight  of  spirits  to  a  falcon  at  its 
recall,  I.  iii:  a  man  stiuck 
dovrn  wilb  sleep,  i,   iij  -,   one 
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roused  by  (oree,  i,  lao ;  ilarlingi 
in  a  long  crowded  flock,  i,  155, 
156 ;  the  tntnes  chaniing  as  they 
fly  in  lBrg«  groups,  i.  15B,  159  ; 
doves  Hytng,  i.  166-168 ;  the 
lolliDg  of  a  dead  body,  i»  178, 
B  dog  barking  ravenous  wftb 
huEtger,  1,  191,  19a  ;  \a  the  soili 
inllalBd  by  wiod  and  falling  en- 
tangled when  Ibe  wind  snaps  Ihe 
mail,  i,  393.  934  1  !□  ihe  dunce 
called  the  ridda,  i,  aa6-aJ9;  to 
the  opposing  currenls  of  the  two 
sens  Lit  ScyUa  and  Charrbdis  m 
tbe  Straits  ai  Mrasina,  i,  a36, 
399;  tbe  snake  in  the  grass,  I, 
341  ;  10  the  Arrow  shot  from  a 
bow-string,  1,  264;  to  frogs  before 
ibeir  enemy  the  ietpoixi,  1,  311- 
313  ;  the  landslip  of  the  Sini-i"i 
di  Mnr^tt.  i.  407-410 ;  a  bull 
bicakmg  bis  baiter  m  retviving  a 
death  bTow,  i.  413  ;  frKse  t:urved 
like  a  bow,  I,  431.  43a  ;  a  greetl 
brand  on  lire,  i,  459  :  the  Km)  to 
n  grain  of  spelt  growing  into  a 
forejt  tree.  1.  473,  474;  the  Lib- 
yan doert  across  which  tn  B.C. 
47  tZato  of  Uiica  marched  the 
army  of  Pompey,  i.  494  ;  rain  of 
hre.  falling  slowly  like  snow 
without  wind,  i,  50a:  Ibe  sand 
becoming  enkindled  10  tiitder 
under  flint  and  steel,  i.  500,  ;ot ; 
dikes  in  FiaDitets,  I.  530-533 ; 
men  peeting  al  each  other  as 
they  pass  in  the  dim  light  of 
tbe  new  moon,  i,  535,  536; 
tbe  herbage  and  the  she-gmt, 
i,  55S  -  the  clown  turning  bis 
maiitKk,  i,  560,  361 ;  fortune 
turning  her  wbnl,  i,  560,  ;6i  : 
foot  runneis  in  Ihe  annual  l.enl 
race  at  Verona,  i,  569.  570 ;  the 
bumming  of  bee-hive.*^,  j,  571, 
574  ;  men  lookmg  when  truth  is 
told,  i,  590,  591  ;  the  pronouncc- 
ment  of  Ihe  word  Amfti,  1,  vyi  j 
a  diver,  i,  601 ;  Ihe  habits  of  Ihe 
beaver,  ii.  8. 9  ;  a  scorpion,  ii,  8. 
10 :  skifis  in  and  out  of  water, 
il,  8,  9 ;  a  dog's  action  when 
lulten  by  small  insects  in  great 
heal,  ii,  14, 15;  •i\  licfcinj;  its  nose, 
ii,  18,  19  ;  a  Kivant*!  behaviour 


in  presence  of  a  vnliaal  L 

13;  one  suffering  from' 
n.  la,  13  -  small  vessel  la- 
its  berth,  il.  »5  ;  the  fligtil  _.  ^ 
falcon  tong  on  the  wing.  il.  >), 
31 :  Ihe  llighi  of  an  arro*  liMi 
Ihe  bow,  n.  30.  31  :  the  tndft 
leadmg  to  Ihe  Castle  of  &>•■ 
l"  AnKclo.  li,  43,  ^  ;  the  linlE 
cylindrical  wells  in  the  Tu^tfi 
Eiaptisteries,  ii.  71  ;  [Jm  Haiiae 
pToduc'-iJ  by  tbing3  bunuof, 
E.iiuiated  with  oil,  ii.  77.  je  ,- 
spent  coals,  ii,  la^,  '30;  vi 
at  Venice,  ii.  1^1.  142;  a 
turning  round  impnl  «itIj-J 
view-  ihai  which  nesi  mofl 
he  Hies  from.  11,  i^.^  -  oooks  I 
then  scullions,  ii.  15,  ;  j 
rushing  out  at  Ix^gars.  u,  155^ 
156 ;  to  fooi  soldiers  tnantiine 
out  of  Caprona.  li.  160.  t6i ;  ■> 
proverb  tjuoiett,  ii.  iSa,  igj;  u 
dolphins,  il,  185.  1B7;  n  )mi» 
tor  to  an  otter,  ii.  iSH;  idB 
mouse  amongst  wild  cat^B 
194:  wild  duck  pursued  byfV 
cons.ii,»ofl:  a  s isirrow  hawk  11. 
309,  no  :  a  looking  glass,  11.  m. 
3»3  ;  a  mother  saving  her  boj 
from  tbe  burning  Ha.ines,  ii,  w, 
335  :  impeluou.s  course  ol  a  mS 
race,  ii,  335-333  ;  mantles  *«■ 
by  tnonki  at  Cologne,  ii,  an, 
aji  :  hoar.frtul,  ii,  3511.  3^1 ;  £ 
peasnni  whose  fodder  a  short 
driving  his  sheep  to  p,isi.ife,  il, 
354  ;  change  in  colour  of  a  pirn 
of  burning  paper,  ii.  306-^i 
two  pieces  of  sofi  wai  moiil(' 
into  one  shape,  ii,  306,  307  ;  . 
clings  to  a  tree,  ii,  306,  307  ; 
large-sued  li;,uds,  ri.  31  i^w 
dreaming  truths  near  d^wiiy] 
330,  330;  hreHica,  ii,  338, 
the  fly  ?■''•'"'£  p'ti^e  lo  tin; 
qinto  at  night-fall,  li,  33d. 
E^h^nh  caught  up  to  HeavcnTl 
3.|o,  341  ;  a  marirwr,  li.  397; 
physician,  ii,  403  ;  the  futcful  f 
of  .Apulia,  il.  416-418:  a  t 
without  cenlre  or  side  pieces,  I 
.119,430;  Ahilophel's  fraudu'  " 
cuunsel,  li,  453,  4J3  ,  the  ajic 
races  restored  by  ants,  ii. 
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47a:  Blswpan  propped  Bgnitisi 
sicwpan,  jii  47J-475;  knife  scal- 
ing a  hream,  ii,  475  ;  Maestro 
AJaiiir*  swollen  to  the  shape  of 
a  luie,  II,  503,  503;  wet  hands 
m  winter,  ij^  51ft,  513;  drpatni, 
ij.  530,  531  -  binsi  btown  by 
Orlando  at  RoncesvaUca  whtrn 
ClULrltrmagnf?  lost  ihe  bailie,  ii, 
W;  an  B*rihquake.  ii.  550; 
frogs  croalcingn  ii,  569,  ^70  -. 
peasant  women  dreaming  of  fre- 
queni  gleanings,  ii,  569,  570 ; 
viior  of  gKis&j  ii.  613;  the  icy 
wiJid  of  Cocylus.  li,  613;  being 
m  a  ctitiui,  II,  &13  ;  arma  of  ihe 
windmill  moving  m  Kht  sloom, 
ii,  6a7,  63S ;  fog  or  twilight,  ii, 
627,  638  ;  mote  of  srraw  in  glass, 
ii,  6a8 ;  a  dmt-brake.  ii,  638,  639  - 
Lucifer 'a  wings  to  stairs,  ii,  643, 

644. 

Simon  Mngus,  ii,  67.  69. 
Simonisli.  the,  ii,  66-106. 
Sinorip  ilie  Greek ,  (iklaitier  of  words, 

ii-  513-518, 
Sismondi,  the,  ii,  599,  600. 
Socroles,  ipiiit  of,  i,  14a.  143 ;  387. 
Sodom,  city  or,  1,  387. 
Soldan,  Ihe,  i,  158,  159;  his  lerrilory, 

li,  4m. 
Sons  of  E^arlh,  Uie  giants,  ii,  553-555. 
Soincie  [Sirat/i],  a  mouaUua,  a,  40a. 

^     .-•'^ 
Spam,  II,  357. 

Sfai-i'iir  grifagHB,  its   moauingi   ii, 

aog,  210. 

Spella.  gran  di  (grain  of  Spelt),  i, 

473- 
Sfenderrccia,  Ai  Drtgata.  1,  479;  Ii. 

487,  4^8. 
Sphere,  the  antipodes  10  the  GiuJtcea. 

■i.  654. 
Sficitti.  its  two-fold  meaning,  either 

"  gushct   forth,'*  ixs  in  1.  509. 

Sto;  Of,  "a*  (tk  frog)  jumps  in." 

u,  137.  1B8. 
Spirits,  three  in  the  third  round,  i, 

574-579- 
Spring,  the  reason  of,  i,  j8. 
Sfiring'tre,    of    ifiiaeurt,    U    fiwte, 

I'uican  idiom,  11,  104,  105. 
Slnirsin  Hell,  11,  30,  11 ;  334.  335. 
Stamtii/mchi  {"  \hcy  %rv  ma  nx"), 

Tuuan  eiprcssioo,  ii,  5S5,  5S6. 


Slnrt  doe*  not.  by  itself,  tnmn  "  lo 

stand,"  /hiL^im. 
S/f/Li ,    Aj,   u»^    co  llf ctively   for   if 

iltiU.  Bea.lrice  's  eyes  tximpared 

■0.  i.  57  S9- 
SIrlle.  Inst  word  of  Each  division  of 

the  CiimHiedjI,   ii,  660, 
Stevedore,  derivation  of  llie  word, 

i,  3a5,  a26. 
Stip'i,  its  various  meanings,  i,  373, 

37+ 
SliU,  (u  belli,  allusion  10  Dante's  re- 
putation for  lyric  poetry,  i,  97, 
Siul'i,  a  vesture,  i\,  335,  336. 
Sftfrnet  (starlings),  1  simile,  i,  155, 
Siriimbf  (^iraw  ropes),  ti,  77- 
Slrjint  (aay  kind  of  iilter  for  cattle), 

'.  555- 
Slrrggiia  (a   curry-comb),  ii,  474, 

475- 
Stncca  di   Giovanni   de'  Saiimbem. 

Podestri  ot  Bologna,  ii,  4B6, 
Strophades.  the,  1,  453,  453. 
Slrufti,  its  meaning,  i,  393,  394. 
Stygtan  marsh,  i,  349-380. 
Styx,   Ibe  nver,  i,   349;    a6a  ^   319^ 

S'7- 
Succliio,  or  Succiiella,  a  kind  of  large 

gimlet,  li,  3S4. 
Suicides,  i,  448-476. 
Sun,  the,  i,   17,   iB,  ig,  3a;  77,  78; 

253.354;  ii, 351-354;  3S9;  43»i 

653, 
Sunrise,   the   hour  at  which   Dante 

entered   the   three  divisions   of 

Purgatory,  i,  43. 
Sua  tiKf,  Latin  quotation  in  CanIO 

xviii,  ii,  34. 
Sua!  ttili.  said  of  the  whole  progeny 

oF  Jacob,  i,  tx}.  138. 
Sylvester,  Pope,  ii,  loa ;  40a,  403. 
Sylvius,  i,  49-51, 
Symmetrical  method  of  the  Divina 

L'ommidta,  i.  44, 

Ta/aii,  gad-flies,  ii,  14,  15. 
Tagliacoiio,  battle  of,  in  the  Abruitl, 

ii,  417,  41B, 
Talento,  its  signiticalion,  i,  348,  349. 
lambemic,  mountain  of.  ii,  jbS,  56^, 
Tanlo  m'  I  M,  Tuscan   idiom,   li, 

79- 
Tapino,  an  ancient  Tuscan  word,  ii, 

=53.  "54;  5'".  5"»- 
Tartars,  their  inlaid  work,  li,  7,  8. 
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TarqutnlusSupCTbus,  spirit  of.  I,  140. 

14'- 
7>  Dtum,  \,  3ai. 
Tegghnio  Aldobratidi ,  i.  309.  ato; 

571  sea- 

Tet^ktii  (or  Trglia'\.  a  Tuscui  xtcw- 
pan,  ii,  473-7S- 

Tempi'  era  tijl  pnncifieo  iifi  mAl- 
Hh'J.  dLflrrvut  opinions  as  to  tlic 
dale  of  Danlc's  visionn  in  i&id, 

TcinpaUnSccoEidCirdet  i  153,13^ 

Terra,  la,  the  city  of  Kavenna,  i, 
170,  171 :  Its  Eilended  sigoifica- 
lion  ftsclty.  ii,  178, 379 ;  530,  531. 

Thalj,  ihc  hailol,  11,  64,  65. 

Tlifllci,  spirit  of,  1,  143,  144. 

Tbames  {Tamigt\  ttic  nvcr,  1.  g^a- 

Tbeban  race.  ibe.  ii.  116;  491,  493. 
Thebca,  eily  ot,  i,  506.  507  ;  ii,  49B  -. 

565  ;  61a 
Theseus,  lem,  1,  304,  305:  4ti,  411. 
Ttieves,  the,  li,  327,  318. 
Throne,  God's,  \,  w. 
Ttbaull,  King  of  Navarre,  ii.  190, 

191. 
Tiber,  the  river,  ii.  371 
Time  references,  i,   iB:  43-44;  81; 

4oi.4Q3i  ii,  135.  136;  164-169; 

641-643;  648-656. 
TiTcains,  ii,  117. 
Tisi  phone,  i,  304. 
Tiiyus,  ii,  5S4.  555' 
Tociarh  in  ml  gruppont,  coarse  «- 

pression  by  one  or  llic  Fiends. 

li,  161.  169. 
Tolomta.  third  ring,  Ninlh  Circle,". 

61]  ;  6i8,  619. 
Toppo.  skirmish  at  the  villxge  of,  J, 

479. 
Tvrrt  dtila  Fame,  li,  537-600. 
Tow«  in  the  Infimu.  1,  356. 
Tra  Fet/ro  e  f'tltro.  vnrjotjsly  tntef 

preted,  i.  31-34, 
Troifulus,  the  main  subject  of  the 

in/emu,  i.  a. 
Traditioa,  medixval,  of  Paradise,  i, 

laS. 
Tragedies,  the  jStcid.  by  Virgil,  ii, 

131.  13a- 

Tr/  doitat  IvKtdellt.  an  aUusioD  10 
Beatrice,  the  Virgin  Mary,  nod 
LnciH,  i.  75,  76, 

Trent.  Bishop  of  (//  Tnnlinii  fa- 
ilure), il,  taa,  113. 


Trent,  tbe  ciljr  of,  i,  406-410. 
Trrsiir.    text    mention    ol    81. 

Latini's  book,  i,  567,  cfiB. 
TiibaJdello.  ii,  585.  586. 
Tristan,  spirit  of,  i.  lU).  161. 
Tri:-ium,  scu^ces  of  the  ||A3 

at\  scieinees),  i,  iiii. 
Trojans,  (he.  i.  453,  453  ;  m.  j»4- 

4S4- 
Tnrto.     and     ititrnn^rt. 

words,    I,   igi,    1^3, 
Troy,  my  of.   1,   a6 ;    160.  rti ; 

495 ;  S'6- 
Troyn,  Count  Carlo,  autbor  ^  lh_ 

Villm  Altegoritit.   i,    31;    iftj 

314- 
rn.loiirleen  shades  in  Hirll  i.,.^ 

"rith  !••.  only   ihiee  vttli  n<  1 

3fiS-3*7- 
Tuilius.  Cicero,  i,  143,  144. 
Turlii,  their  embroidery,  u,  7.  L 
Turiius.  1,  34, 
Tuscan    speech,     ii,     334,-     TUsau 

Dante,  ii,    336-938;     people 

446:  574,  S7S. 
Tuscany,  li,  379. 
Tydeus.  li,  587,  588. 
Typbon,  ii,  554.  SSS- 
Tyiol,  the,  11,  111-133. 

Ubaudim.    Caidinal    de^ll. 

il  Car/iiitalf,  I,  3ii7_  -5g_ 
Ugohno,  leii  mention,  u,   394-3116, 

589-611;    family,    ii,    j^;   fa^ 

610.  J 

UguccioDE.  son  of   Ugolino,  ^  jjJ 

ii,  610,  " 

Utiima  rij-jj,  T.  the  innermoM  rw- 

part  of  Malrialgt.  li,  469,  470. 
Ulysses,  ii,  3.14-346. 
Urbino,  ii,  371.  37a. 
Usurers,  the,  n,  12,  13. 

yaaa/alsa,  Posiphati,  the  mahef 

tbe  MLnotnur,  1.  410. 
Va]    Canioniea.    vnlley    o(,    ii, 

U3- 

I'al \li  Magru,  MorocUo  Malaspin 
the  slorm-cloud  of  (he.  ii,  386. 

Valdidiiaiut.  hospitals  of.  li,  468. 

iVi//..^  ,4*«iu,  meaning  Hell,  i,  is 

Valley  [ioMa.  or  Mgi),  tbe  first, 
43;  of  woe,  535, 

Volleys,  ten  in  Atatrbvlgt,  ii.  ^,  ac, 
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ftttim  Fucci,  ii,  378,  379,  I 

ranrtu  -t  miUe  11  mtUe,  proof  of  The 
vjistncs^  of  Htll,  j,  435.  ' 

Vas  tT  KIciiiKc  Si.  Paul,  i.  51, 

Villro.  il,  tfii  mcnlion,  and  argu- 
raevn  as  lo  who  h  is,  1,  30-33- 

VoneiinnEi.  arsenal  of,  ii,  tji.  141 

Vi!rcidli,  cily  of,  ii,  434,  ^35. 

Vernon  Dnnlc,  the,  i,  180, 

Verona,  ciiyoT,  i,  j/ig,  570. 

ymmfie.  il.  ibc  Bishop  of  Verona, 
ii,  133. 

Vcrruccliio.  ihe  maMillof.  ii,  383,  3B4. 

Vessel,  Che  dhosen  (St.  Paul),  i,  52, 

i'r.\i!U  Fvi^ii  priHleunt  inft-rui,  ii, 
626. 

Vices,  Ihreo.  as  Ggurcd  by  Centnuni. 
i.  43^,  406, 

Vigne.  Pier  delle.  Ihe  grrai  Chan- 
cellor of  Fdnlerick  II.  1,  458476. 

Villi,  old  lialian  for  ci/i'it,  i,  35  ;  ii. 

337,  '38' 

Villani,  Giovanni,  the  cbronicia-,  1, 
Ikv.  et  fiitiiim. 

Violence,  vice  if,  I,  378,  379;  di- 
visions of,  i,  49 1. 

Vinlent,  three  ibaes  of,  i,  445. 

Virgil,  represents  naiuia]  or  human 
knowledge,  i.  33,  33;  his  lirst 
appearance,  i,  33,  33 :  who  he 
was  in  life,  i,  35,  36  ;  why  did 
Dnnle  select  him,  i,  36;  great- 
aoiiled,  i.  54,  55 :  li.-llr-r  min.  il. 
v,  161 :  577 ;  du£,t^  il  javio,  i, 
14s ',  ducn  miOf  i,  151 ;  313,  3T4 ; 
383-385.  503.  506,  su:  il  min 
duoH.  {,437;  ii,  3,  10,  46,  55, 
641  104 :  Si/fni-r,  mill,  i,  365 ; 
AfiUrtlro,   i,    84,    315,  330,   333. 

338,  306,  316,  313,  331,  433, 
i'*.  4SS.  437.  46'!  463.  483, 
4B4,  iia,  56',  S9»T  S99:  "■  561 
So,  330,  331  (  first  descent  into 
Hell,  i.  41-1.  41B  ;  O  S1I,  i,  31/7 : 
the  pocl,  1.  304,  305.  439,  470, 
471 ;  the  sage,  i,  460,  461 ;  iciirUi, 
midy  i,  489;  tevt  menlioiLs,  i, 
37.  38,  53.  54,  86,  244,  345,  456, 
4S7,  55^  i  lie  converses  with  the 


ancient  sTiadcs.  and  Dante  only 

with  the  modern  oti*s,  it.  317-353- 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Lhmnj  Gentile,  1, 

69-71. 
Virtue,  hill  of.  i.  39:  teil  menlion, 

ii,  336-338. 
Vtsconli,  Mttlleo,  i,  31. 
Visconti,  Nino  dc\  I'l,  300. 
Vision,  the  Divinu  CammK  'in  is  a.  i, 

S93- 
Viia,  or  Veuj,  Mimtf,  i.  593.  594. 
Vista,  a  svindow  ;  vitla  iC'fperehiata. 

the  uncovered  Eiioulhof  thetomh, 

i.  347,  348- 
Vit.-iliano  del    Denle,    a    Usurer,   it, 

17-30. 
Vila  Nuova.  fatam. 
Vi-rn^n.  the  margin  of  Phlegethon, 

1,  SU3. 

J"!  and  Tu.  '%.  365,  366;  S4a 
{'•'lh\  Sijiil'*.  ii,  ]4g-t5[. 
Vulcan,  smith  to  Jove,  i,  504,  505. 

Wain,  ihe  Great  Bear,  i,  40a. 

Waste,  the  sandy.  1,  491. 

Weaving,  Tartars  and   Turks  once 

famous  for.  ii,  7,  S, 
Week  of  Ugolino'ssuETcnngs,  11,608. 
West,  the,  ii,  359. 
Wheel  of  Fortune,   1,  345,  346;    of 

spirits,  i,  59a. 
Will,  the  Divine,  ii,  157. 
Wind,  note  on,  1,  309, 
Wisdom,  the  Hrgliesl.  i,  89.  83. 
Wissant,  village  of,  i,  531.  ^33. 
Wolf,  symbol  of  Avance,  1,  14  :   Ig, 

no:  allegorVi  political  tense  of, 

i,  30 ;  the  s'hc-,  i,  33  ;  accursed, 

meaning  Plulus.  i,  332-334. 
Worm,  the  great,  meaning  Cerberus, 

i,  190-193;  thai  guilty,  meaning 

Lucifer,  li,  653,  654- 
Woumli  of  spirits,  description,  i,  57', 

576. 

ZancHe,  Michel,  ii.  300;  621. 
/eno,  ipiril  of.  i,  143.  144, 
Zila.  Santa,  .1  name  given  10  ihe  dty 
of  l-ULCH,  ii,  147.  14S. 
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"The  reputation  < 
work,  sufficiently  ai 
labours. " — Times. 

"The  author  of  tl 
torio  here  cornea  fa 
substantial  kind."— il 

"  Mr.  Vernon  has 
fiom  the  dialects  or  th 
are  ingenious  and  t 
readers  as  have  a  ta 

"  Nothing  so  elabc 
Vernon's  Readings  hai 

"His  long  tesideni 
parola  Tnsca ' — a  pai 
sayings  and  habits  aS 
Reviete. 

"  His  Readings  are 
mi:j»    e — '. 


Shortly  to  be  Published  by 
Messrs.   METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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READINGS  ON  THE  "PURGATORIO"  OF 
DANTE,  Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola.  By  the  Hon'''=  William 
Waruen  Vernon.  M,A.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Church.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
2  vols.      Crown  8vo,  15s.  net. 

Some  Reviews  0/  the  Second  Editinn  of  this   Work. 

"Throughout,  our  ihought  anJ  altcntion  arc  entirely  thrown  on 
the  poem  itself;  so  tbat  it  is  with  somelhing  of  an  efForl  that  at  the 
end  we  realise  how  much  of  the  gain  and  enjoyment  has  b;en  due 
to  ihc  means  by  which  our  end  haa  been  gained," — Sfictulor. 

"We  can  unbesttatingly  recommend  this  work  as  supplying  a  want 
which  is  not  exactly  met  by  any  of  the  numerous  works  already 
existing  on  the  subject, " — Guatdiaii. 

"  Mr  Vernon  in  these  RtadiHgs  has  done  much  10  smooch  the  way 
for  a  beginner.  .  .  ,  and  one  cannot  bul  feel  that  he  has  given  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  tliis  most  noble  of  sub- 
jects."— Cambridge  Reiiew, 

"  Few  wiilers  on  Dante  can  compete  with  Mr,  Vernon  In  linguistic 
equipment.  Hie  nomination  to  the  exclusive  '  Delia  Ctusca '  Academy 
may  be  mcniioned  as  a  pioof  that  his  power  of  siding  words  i« 
recognised  by  learned  llatians.  M>.  Vernon  is  a  sure-footed  guide; 
hia  method  is  admirably  cicar."^S/rii*<T. 

"il  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiast  widely  read  in  Italian  literature, 
and  able  from  his  knowledge  of  Dante  and  things  Italian  to  give 
touches  of  personal  and  local  detail  which  greatly  heighten  the 
intereil  of  the  work." — Oi/ord  MagatiHt. 

"ToOic  studcntorDanlethrsevolume>j  will  be  ofvaluablehetp.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  painstaking  and  conscientious,  and  the  translation*  of 
many  of  the  disputed  passages  are  given  with  rare  accuracy  and 
fidelity."'— Co i Ac JiV  Hirald. 

"  Wc  cordially  welcome  the  second  edition  of  thc^e  admiribtc 
Readings  on  Dante's  Purgatarie." — Prfrmari's  y-iurniil. 


Shortlj  to  be  Published  by 
Messrs.  METHUEN  ft  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


READ1NGS0NTHE"PAR.ADIS0'"  OF  DANTE. 
Chiefly  based  on  the  Commentary  of  Benvenuto  da 
Imola.  By  the  Hon'''=  William  W.\rren  Vernon. 
M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

Some  Rtviews  of  tht  First  Edition  of  this   Work. 

"  Mt.  Warren  Vernon's  elaborate  and  litic-by*line  study  of  ihe 
Divint  Cffnedy,  ...  a  book  which  has  already  established  its  position 
as  an  indispensable  help  to  the  Engli.'sh  student  of  Dante." — Timn. 

"  Mr.  Vernon's  book,  the  fruits  of  years  of  devoted,  patient  study, 
and  of  cKquisite  tasle  and  profound  judgment,  will  make  the  I'tiradu') 

less  difficult.  And  fcr  ihe  true  student,  bis  explanations  and  his  views 
on  readings  arc  in  dispensable.  It  is  a  great  v.-atV  which  Mt.  Veinon 
has  done  for  his  counltymen  in  making  Dante  a  possible  ^ide  foi 
many  who  could  not  do  anything  faintly  approadiing  to  such  woak 
for  themselves." — Guardian. 

"  Good  and  useful  as  are  the  four  previous  volumes  on  the  Inftr»» 

and  Purgalor'O,  and  indispensable,  as  we  may  well  call  Ihcm,  10  the 
beginner  in  the  study  of  the  Dirina  Commtilia,  these  last  two  volutnei 
appear  to  us  the  best  of  the  set.  the  most  free  from  ertois,  and 
in    other   respects    the    most    masterly.       We    conscientiously    and 

cordially  commend  them  to  all  lovers   and   students  of  Dante." 

Piht. 

"We  feel  sure  lliat  any  one  who  may  compare  Mr.  Vernon's 
translation  with  that  of  any  other  English  \'cr8ion  will  not  taW  to 
notice  its  sujierioriiy  in  the  sustained  and  almost  faultless  iccuiaej 
of  rendering." — Oi/ord  liagatint. 

•'  The  help  (hat  can  be  obtained  from  the  guidance  o(  so  careful 
and  well-equipped  a  siudcnl  as  Mr.  Vernon  ia  more  than  ever  here 
(in  the  Ptintdiso)  desirable  and  benejicial.  We  may  in  conclusion 
congratulate  Mr.  Vernon  on  the  happy  conclusion  of  his  loni; 
labour."— roAIft. 
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Bim;RAPHV    OF    A    -NEWSPAPER 
ClKl.,'    Srtoul E^iilimi.     Cr.  8m.    ii. 
A  Colonia)  Ediljon  i^blad  publithnL 

fl«rlua(R.  n.y    SccUttkLibtUT. 

Barinz    iThe    Hon.    Maurice).      WITH 
THE    RT'SSIA.VS    IN     MANCHURIA. 
Third  Edit  laH^     DtMyirA     js-^-ntt 
A  CalonlQl  Hdilion  i&  also  publiflhed. 

Barlng-aould  (S,\  THE  LIFE  OF 
N.APOLEON  BONAPARTE,  Wiih  o«f  r 
45^  rTlusCrnlion*  iit  ihc  I'cit,  tnH  u  Pholo- 
EfavEifeFJarF^.  f7j'//ffi^  Larpi^varU.  -iti. 

THE  TRACEBV  OF  THE  CESAftS. 
WiOi  numerous  tTlu«rTalion(  fnjm  BuUa, 
GelDt»  Cxmcoi.  elc.  ..VuM  EdiltHL,  Ray^t 
Sl'iT.      i^u,  En/-   Htt, 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Wilh 

ngmeruui  llluiTrjiioDt  by  A.  I,  CA<ik(.N. 

Third  Editii^.     Cr.  Biw.     B-ckrriK.     6j. 
OLl>  ENr.LISH   FAIKV  TALES.     Wi.h 

nam«fou4  llliKCmionf  by  F.  D.  llEnp^HD. 

Tkird  KJil^oK.    ft-.  Srv.    Bvcli'am.    6j. 
THE  VICAR  OF  MOBWKNSTOW.     He. 

viud  Edition.      Wiib  d  Perlnii.      Third 

Ediiim.    Cr.  iif,    51. 6rf 
A  BOOK  OF  DARTMOOR:  A  Drinipilw 

aoA   Hilloiical   Slfercti.      With    Plan^   and 

nUDKiouB   llliul  ration*.      Sti9nd  Rdilivn, 

Cr.  Iw.    6s. 
A    BOOK     OF     DEVON.         Illuunied. 

Smnd  Edttiam.    Cr.  tve.    6f. 
A   BOOK  OF  CORNWALL.     Illunntiid. 

StcanJ  Sdftim.    Cr.  Spd.    61. 
A   BOOK   or   NORTH    WALES.      lUut- 

trared.     Cr.  A*d,     tt. 
A  BOOK  OF  SOUTH  WALES.    tlluMnud. 

Cr.  tr*.    6j. 
A  BOOK  OF  BRITTANV.  Illoitnicd.  Cr. 

Sh.    61. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  RIVIERA.    Ii:uHmed. 

Cr.  fau,     tr.  _      _ 

A  CdlDnial  F.dition  n  also  pnt^itlMtl. 
A  BOOK  OF  THE  RHINE:    Ftom  Clex 

10  MnlnL    lllti4lrat*rl.     SremJ  Editim. 

Cmn  Av#.    6i. 

A  Colonial  Edition  if  aluo  PuLli^td. 
A  POOK  OF  THE   PYRENEES.     With 

u  niuitraHoni.    Cruvt  Sii'.    6>. 
A  Coicmt*!  EdiHon  ii  aha  pabiithxt 


'  i. 


A  BOOK  OF  GHOSTS.  With  B  llluitn- 
lioni  by  D.  Mumwv  S«rTH.  Sitn^  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bi'Hf,     fiM. 

OLD  COUNTRY  LIFE,  With  67  lUosi™. 
lions,    fifth  Edition.    iargrCr,  Sva.    fu. 

A  CARLnND  OF  COUNTRY  SONG: 
Enflish  Folk  Song»  with  their  TrBdilinnal 
M^odicL  Calieclnl  Bnd  arrao^ed  by  S. 
Baiihc-Gduid  and  H.  F.  SnErpAiD. 
Dtmy  Ato.    61, 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Fnllt  Songs  of 
Devon  and  Comwall.  CoLImed  from  Ibe 
Moulh'oftbereopls.  ByS,  BiniNC-Govi-u. 
M.A.^and  H.  Fi.BKTwoonSviEHi'AifD.  M.A. 
Nawaod  Revised  Edition,  unde'tht  musical 
cdjlDr«hip  of  Cei:ii.  J.  Shahp,  PiincipuJ  uf 
the  Hampaiead  ConjcrvBioire.    Lmrgr  Im- 

;trii\t  BT'ff.     M.  ner. 
lOOK  ofTjurserv  songs  and 

RHYMES,    FjliirdbyS.  Bakibg-Goulh, 

and    liliuiraled  by  llie    Birmigham  An 

ScbooL     A  Ntv*  Edititn.     Long  Cr.  %vo, 

31.  ttd.  nft. 
STRANr.F,  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPER- 
STITIONS,     Third    Edition.      Cr.  Btv. 

aj.  itd   lift. 
YORKSHIRE   ODDITIES    AND 

STRANGE  EVF.NTS.    Nrfand RioiuJ 

Edition.     Cr.  Sr-a.     11.  6d.  ntt. 
ScF  alM  Little  Galdcii- 
Barker  lAldnd   P.).     Su  Texlboali   ol 

Tpi:hnok'gy. 
Barker  (E.),  M.A,  (iJie)  Fellow  of  Metion 

College.    Oafofd.      THE     POLITICAL 

THOUGHT   OF  PLATO  AND  ARIS. 

TOTLE.    l/imr  Bn-,    la..  «rf.  ml. 
Barnos  (Vf.  B.),  D.D.      See  CbncbiMn'i 

Bible. 
Barnett  (Mr*.  P.  A.),    S«e  Liitle  Lilnuy. 
BBnn(R.  R.  N,>.M.A.    FRENCH  PROSF. 

CO^IPOS1TION.  SteonJ Edition.  Cr.  9m. 

IS.  6d.    Ktr,  :t»-  nrt. 

See  al&D  Juniur  SltIiooI  BooIil 
Barron  {H.  M.l   M.A..  Wadhuo  CoU*«, 

(J.fOTiJ.  TF.Mfs  FOR  SERMONS.  Witli 

a.     Preface    liy    Canon    .ScQTr    Holland. 

Cr.  at*.     |i,  M. 
BanholODiewU.  Q.),  F.RS.F..    ScaCa 

RoliertHin. 
Butabic  (C    P.\    M.A.       THE     COM. 

MERGE  OF   NATIONS.     Fourth  Ed. 

Cr.  9pfl,     OJ.  6d. 
Butlu     (M.    CharKoo).     M.D.,    F.R.S. 

THE    EVOLUTION  OF  LIFE,    Illm. 

tmted.    Htf^ytitf,    J/,  (d.  ntl. 
Batmn  (Mrs.  Siephenl.      A    CONCISE 

HANDBOOKOl- GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

FcAfi.  ii-o.     J/.  6.^. 
BatteolLorins  W.).  Ph.D..  S.T.D,    THE 

HEBRFWrnnPHET  Cf.iw.  ij.M.Mi. 
Baylev  (R.  ChlMl.     THE   COMPLETE 

Photographer,      wiih   onr  ■« 

lllu^traEiunt.     Drmy  Spa     loj.  6d.  ntl. 
Beard  (W.  S.l.    EASY  EXERCISES  IN 

ALGEBRA,    Cr.ivo.    11. bd,   SHjunioi 
Rattniniilian  Serial  and  B«finiier't  Bookt. 


Mfssrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


BMkfard  (P*t*rX  THOUGHTS  ON 
HUNTING.  Ediitd  li^  J.  OiHO  Pacht. 
and  llluKralcd  by  G,  H,  JxLLAhik    Sr,:amJ 

e^il'ft,     nrm,  Szt,     6(. 
Bwklonl  (WUUam).    S«  Ultlc  Ubrui. 
I  BecchJar  (K.  C.),  M.A.    Coton  of  Ww- 

I  Bnzbla  iHarald).     MASTER  WORKERS. 
f       lllii^iraicd^     IlrmySt'e.     yi.  &t/,  rut. 
BcbmenUacDb).   1>IAL0CL'E:S  ON  TKK 
SU PLBSEN SUAL   LIFE.      Fdiitd    br 

BiJIOC  (HlUIre;,  M.P.  PARIS.  S,i,m/ 
A'dilioK,  WjiJ^  Mau  And  lEtLunALiDDi. 
Cr.  too.    «i. 

HILLS  AND  THE  SEA  Siirnd Editim,. 
Cr^wn  Stitf.    6i. 

Bclli>tllI.H.L.),M.A.  TMEINNERAND 

MIDDLE!^    TEMPLE,      Wiih    numiraui 

iriaiEniioiu.    Cn^wM  Scv.    6j-  jvr. 

f-BennilKW.  H,).  M.A.     AFHIMEROF 

THK  BIBLE.     Tkir\i  Bdilinn.    Cr.  Bpo. 

Bcnaett(W.  H.)iLnd  AdencyOV.  P.).     A 

BIULICAL  INTRODUCTION,    fruvl* 
Edilimi     Cr.  i-.w.      -a.  6rf. 

OB  (Arcbblitiop)     GOD'S  BOARD  : 
Ccmitiiimap  AddrcAKL   Feaf.  %%#,    jb.  &/. 

BtMMB,  (A.    C),    U.A.     S«    Oifgrd    Big- 

Bcbuu'r.  M,J.  THE  WAY  OF  HOLL 
NESS:  n  DcvolicruU  CoatmeiilHry  on  Ihe 

liqlL  Pialll.      Cr".  S**.      Si- 

BcraariKE.  R.},  M.A.,Canan  oT  Silubuir. 

THE  KNGLISH  SUNDAY.    /■«/.  Jw, 

II.  6rf. 
B«naucb   (Barancu    d«).      THE   LIFE 

OF  FATHER  ICNATIUS.    Illmimed. 

BvruBl«IA.  de),    SeedubnofAiL 
BiMlMin-E<]wanli  (M.).       HOME  LIFE 
IN   IRA.\CiL.     IlluHiMltd.     Fourlk    and 

A  CoIodUI  Ediiian  \i  aIu>  pubH^ed. 
BMkaD*- Baker  g.  F.|,  M.A    Sh  HinJ- 

boolu  of  Tbeotcey. 
Sldei  IM.l,     Sm  BviMtinr  TtJU. 
Bltn(CR.D.>D.D.  SecCbuiEhnun'tSibli. 


Bladtey  (T.  Herbert),  R  D. 

MENICAL 


THE  OKCU. 

nOCUMKNTS  OF  THE 
FAITH.  WUb  Introduciiaiu  ud  Nam 
S/tcKd  EditiBit.     Cr.  8<«.     £j,  ktA 

BInas  (H.  B.).      THE  LIFE  OF  WALT 
WHITMAN.     llluiinlHt.     Dmr  S»- 
lai-  €J.  ntt^ 
A  CdIodIaI  Ediiion  a  aI>o  pnblkhed. 

Blayoii  CUiwrence).    THE  DEATH  OF 
ADAM.ANDOTHERPOEMS.    Cr.Siw 
li.  6J.  mtt. 
S«  il»  W.  Bkke. 

BlnuUoxl  (Etbel).  See  Uiite  Boolu  cu 
Afi- 

BtBiduufllle(BenBnt).    5«  1,  p.t. 

filalr  (Robrrt).    S.el.P.U 

Blake  iWllliam).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
WILLIAM  BLAKE,  TOcmiM  WITH  a 
Lirt   ■>   FusuicK    Tatiiam.      Edilnf 


I      tma  tba   Orisioal    ManoKri^  *Mli 
I       tntroductkoo  uid  Noto^  by  Aacxuvau 
I        B.      RguiLl-       Willi       II      ID 
Drmt  bw.     ji.  6d.  •tri. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   TBS  BOOIOfi 
I      JOB.     Wiib   a    CcDcnl  lundnOHkl 
1      Lawmkc«  BlK-roH.    Qtrtt.    iu.i 
See  aIk  I.P.I- and  Llcila  Lnan. 
Blulaod    (B.),     U.A.       S«    Lim  I 

DevtMioii. 
BlMHB  (J.    Harvry).    M.A.       SH»I 
SPEaRK'S  GARDEN-    Ilk 
faf.  tiv.    y.  6d.  :  Iiatirr,  «i.  U!  •■- 1 
See  ■!>!}  .^nliqiiJty'l  Hoold 
Blaaet  (Henri).    Sec  Bi>ciiinet'i  Bsats 
Burdman  <T-    H.).    M.A.    S«  Tb 

of  Soencc. 
Bodiey  (J.  E.  C),  Auilusr  of  ■  Fimce.' 
CORONATION     OF     EDWaXS 
l?nmytre,    311.  ju#.     By  CoovMa^^^ 
King. 

^Lg'^^^E'^^b.^Si^ 
from  bii  wnrinia.  Scltcud  b*  I 
B.D.,  F.R.S.Er   ^oirsKh    i..L 

Bona  (Cardinal).    .Sn  Library  of  I 

Boon(F.  C).     See  Camn.eicial  S*B". 

Borrow  (Qeorse).     S«  Liitle  Lib 

Boa  (J.    RlUeoia).       AGRlCULl 
ZOOLOCY.     T«r,.Li,ed  W  J    R.  , 
w01t™DAVi!,M.,V    Wiiblsilbi 
C'.  Sett    7"*<Vrf  Etttitom      ^  « 

BottlBKCC.  a.),  B.A.  K  ASY 
EXEkCLSFS.  C-.  s«.  ir. 
Junior  EEAminAtlon  Series 

BealUnL<W.]  TASSQ  AND  HISIM 
»nh  J,  lUus.rtiiuni.     £lnnTa».  ia.1 
mrl-  ' 

Boullonfe.  S.l,  M.A.      GKOMETRll 
MODERN  LINES.    C^.lXr  „ 

Bonlloa    4  WillUm      K,  1.        T  H  O I 
GAINSBOROUGH       fi-.th    « 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.  PR.  V   " 

(^IlJiutritioiu.    ZlriHyBHi.     Ti.&{.^n 
BawdeafE.  M.).    THE  1MITATI0>1»I 

Buddhi»(  Lireialure  for    e«ch  EM*  h  I 
Vcsi.    ti/lk  Edilian.    Cr-.  ibmtt    it' 

^lilLD  IN   ART.      llSi^rf. 
Editi^.     Lsrri  Crtnm  %vm.     fa.  1 

ft,<h  V«r«.  by  W.  BoTi,  ,^      ta^J 
Piciurit  by  H.  B.  NniHiH     iS,i»*« 
i6m*.    —  ^^   ' 


Brabuit IF.  O.).  M.A. 

a-i   ROUNDABoijT' 


Bradley  (A. 


See  Liti^el 


wiih 


,       .     3°  lllaitnioBiifetil 

Bradley  IJ.  W  ).  's«  Li;?!^^"        ' 
Braid  (Jaaea)   and    Olbcra 
GOLFERS    IN    THE«"k 
ThuTT.»aut  Champion*.     E<;j„d, 
loiiadu™™  byH«RavLaAt».     "U" 

ACalDoial  EdidaniiaUspublM^ 


General  Literature 


f  Brown  (S.  E.),  M.A..  Ounb.,  B.A    B.Sc. 
London  ;  Seatoi  Science  Majl^r  al  Ur~'"~ 


Brdlslord   (H.    N.).      MACEDONIA: 
ITS    RACK.S    AND     ITS     t'lITURE. 
lllusuaieil,    HiBirerr.    m.  W.  Mf, 
Brodrlclt(MBry)anil  Morton  (AndcriDo). 
A  CON'CISE  HANllliOOK  OF  EGYP. 
TIAN  ARCH.EOLOtiV,   lUuiirucd.  Cr. 
Sz'ff,     3J.  6J, 
Bro«k(  (E.    E).  B.Sc.     S«  Tuibosb  of 
I,       TechnoloEV. 
f  BrookatB.  W.).    Ste  Bynnline Ttii5. 
^  Brown  (P.  H.),  LL.D.,  Fnut.  Profa4or  of 
L        Anaflnl  (Scotluii)  Hi^EoryiLlfae  Urpivenlly 
B      of  Eilinbuigli      SCOTLAND    IN   THE 
J      TIME  OF  QDEEN  MARY.    DtmjUv. 

,-own  (S,  E.,, . , .^ 

London  ;  Seatoi  Science  Majl^r  al  UppLn 
hMiSchoJl.    A  PRACTICAL  CHEMls- 
TKV  NOTE-BOOK  FOB  MATRICULA- 
TION   AND    ARMY    CANDIDATES. 

EuiII  ElpimSlENTS  OH  TNE  COHHOM* 
SuB^TUiCU       Cr.  4(«.      is.td.nll. 

Browne    (Sir    Thomai).      R«   Sundjin) 

BrewneH  (C  L.».  THE  HEART  OF 
JAPAN.  Illuiiiaied,  m^  Edilitn. 
Cr.  %vj.  6'.  .■  fthe  Drmy  ivo.  6dl 
Brownlne  (Robert!.  See  Liiilr  Librarv- 
Buckliinif  irtaotU  T.i.  CURIOSITIES 
OF  N.\TUEL\L  Hl-^TORV.  Iltutoucd 
by  H.  B.  NElt-iON.     I'r.  St'lV     ir.  6c£ 

BackUn  (A.  M.l     THE  EDhOEN  OF 
ENCELA:>B.Ijw]-Epic.  Stse-^£Jilun. 

Cr.  tut.      V,  W  „tl. 

KINGS  IN  BABYLON.    ADrBma.    Cmm 

int.     U-  net 
EAGER  HEART:  A  Myiiery  PUy.    fifii 

Budjn  (E.  A.  Wallb).    THE  GODS  OF 
TflE    EGYPTIANS.       Viiti,    over    lui  I 
Coloured    Pkti<4  and   nuny  IIInainEiDh*. 
/"mi  I'alumtt.     Rer*liHr.    £i,  ji,  ml,        i 

BuliMOCJ.  COa),D.D.    SeeChurchmM'i  I 
Bibli^  I 

BnlcttH.  MUMC).    THEMOTORYKAR  I 
BOOK        AND        AUTOMODILISTS- ' 
ANNUAL  FOR  i»j6.    i>«iv  8im.    ^i.6,l. 
tut. 

Bull  (Paul).  Arniy  CbapUin.     COD  AND 
OUIl    SOLDIKRS.       SutKd    Ediliti^ 

Cr.  8™.      6.. 

Bulley  (MImi).    See  l...dy  DiUit, 
Sunvan  (John;.    THK  PILGRIM'S  PRO. 
fiRESS-      Edited,    wiTh    an    InlfvlucLinn. 
by  C  H.  KiiTH,  M,A.    Wi.h  39  IlJujir.i- 
liDiii  by  R.  Anninc.  Bkll.    Cr.  eiw.    Bi. 
See     a  1^0     Libnry     of    Dcvotkm     »nd 
ST-'k^tUrd  Libnry. 
Burcb (Q.  J.}.  M.A..  F.R.S.    A  MANUAL 
r    OP   ELECTRICAL  SCIKNCK.      Illu.- 
tnwd.    Cr-.  Bt*    II. 
Iiirnu(a*letlk  COOPSAND  HOWTO 
BE  TilLM,     [|[uili-.:Itd     SmaJ/ila.     6,. 
lurke  rEidmond).    See  .Situdard  Liliruy. 
urn  (A.  E.l,  D.D.,  Renor  of  Hudimmb 
uiil  Pr»be™l»fy  nf  LkhfieW. 
See  HiadboekiofTlKaLaty. 


Bnrn  (J.    H.l    B,U.      THE    CHURCH- 
MAN'S      TREASURY      OF      SONG. 
Selecled  *Jld  Edited  by.    Fca/  ivg,    y.  6d. 
Hilt.     See  also  Libraiy  of  L>c«)tion. 
Burnand(Slr  F.  C.l.      RECORDS  AND 
REMINISCENCES.    Wiih  >  Portnil  by 
H.  V,  HcffKQMEN.      Cr,  Bm.     Fottrtk  and 
Cuattr  EdiH,-n.    61. 
A  Colonial  Ed i lion  i^  4l»  publi^beil. 
Bnnn(Robert),THf:POEMSOF.  Edited 
byAMiMW  LAScand  W.  A.CllAiaiE.   Wilb 
Portijbl.     Tkird  Edilinn.     Dimy  ijin ,  rill 
Isf.     fa. 
BDmslda  tW-    P.),  SLA.     OLD  TESTA- 
MENT    HISTORY     FOR     USE     IN 
I       SCHOOLS.      SanJ  Ediiiim.     Cr.  «M. 
I       ii.&d. 

I  Barton  CAIfrol).    Seel.P.L. 

'  Busiell  (F.  W.),  D  D.,  Felto-  and  Vi«- 

Princnal    of  Bia^no«e    ColCrire.    Oriord. 

,       CHRfsTIAN    THEOLOGY   AND   SO 

I       ClAL      PROGRESS:     The      BumiMon 

I.eclum  forimj.     Demyipa     lol.fd.iul. 

I  Butler  (Jwepb).     See  Sianrfard  Library. 

CaldecDtl  (Allred),  D.D.    See  Mandboc^Li 

ofl'hcolncy. 

Caiderwooi] (D.  S.).  HudinaiieioriheNaT 
mal  Schi«l,  Lidinliurcli.  TEST  CARDS 
IN  EUCLID  AND  ALGEBRA.  Inihiee 
pAr.Uef^  i,t  i'y,  ibirli  An^wert.  11.  e»ch.  Or 
m  three  B^oks,  orice  id.,  jd,,  aod  ^. 

C««bridte(Ai]a)[Mrs.CniHl.  THIRTV 
YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.  D,my  tut. 
f  J,  td. 

Cannlns  (Oeorge),    See  Liiile  Libfjty. 

Cap»  (E.  F.  fC).    See  Oiford  Bioirapfaief. 

Cvebu (Jaho>.    Stel.I'U 

Carlyla  (Tbomiis),  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION-  Failed  by  C  R.  U 
FLeiCKM.  Fellow  ul  Miedalin  Collece, 
Osford.    Tirrt  I'rln.i,,    Cr.  in.    iSli, 

THE  LIFE  AND  LET  J  ERS  OF  OLIVSR 
CROMWELL.  Wiih  aa  lafroducrion 
by  C  H.  Funl.  M.A.,  And  Noiei  and 
Appendices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lomm.  Tirtt 
IWumrs.     DtHiy  San.     iBi-  tu/. 

CarlyIe(R.  M.udA.  J.),  M,A.SeeLeideii 
tl  Kerigjon. 

Channer  (C-  C.)  and  Robert*  (M.  CA 
L.\CEMAklN.;  IN  THE  MmLANDsT. 
PA3T  AND  PRE.SENT.  Willi  i«  full- 
paje  Illiini-alloni.     O.  Stw.     n.  td. 

Chapman  (S.  J^).    See  Booki  on  Bu»nc». 

Cbatterton  (Thoouu}.  See  SianiiiKl 
Library. 

Chasterfldd (Lord),  THE  LETTERS  OF. 
TO  HIS  SON.  Edited,  wjifa  u  Intivdiie- 
tion  by  C.  Stuac'iet,  and  Nolo  by  A. 
CaLTihop.     Tth  VsIkihii.    Ci.Bw.    lu. 

CheatertOBtO.K.).  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
WilblH-oPorLniuinpbor^fTavure,  J-'omrlA 

A  CotonZal  Edilion  i»  atao  pulriuhed. 
Chltde (Charle*  P.),  B.A  ,  F  R.C.S    THE 
CONTROL    OF   A    SCOURGE  i    On, 
How  Cxnua  It  Cu(A*LE.     Otmi  liw. 
;i.  id.  ml. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


CbrlMUn  (F.    W.),      THE    CAROLIN'K 

ISLANDS,  Wiib  duny  llluitrslioiu  ud 
Mapo.    Dtmy  f  Tw.    I  zj.  &/.  Hit. 

C\c^t^,    Sec  CU^ckI  TnOkbitoiik 

a<irke(F.A.),  M.A.  S" Lc.il ci^ ofReiigiM. 

CUuMafOmrgei,  A.H.,V,  R.W.S.  AIMS 
ANt)  lUtALb  IN  AKl  :ZJchi  Le.:iu«i 
ddivcrtd  lo  Ibe  bludfnEi  of  (he  Rayit 
Acidcniy  of  Ait&,  WtEti  ^9  lllki&Endans. 
Stemd  Haitian.     Larga  /"lU'  Bt*.     w-  jMf- 

SIX  LECTURES  UN  PAINTING.  FitI 
Srtiit^  Wi[h  t9  lllumU-aliDnL  TkirA 
EJiliim,  L.trf,  Past  i,,i,     31.  M.  nil. 

Cluther  |A.  L.).    ^ee  Wignci. 

Cllncli  <a.  I.    S'e  LiTiiT  Cmdo. 

Clonrb  (W,  T,).  Sei:  Junior  Seliool  Bmlu 
fLDa  Tej([boak;i  of  Science. 

CI(niiUn(T.  S.).  M.D..  F.R.S.ti..  Lcciuier 
on  Ucnul  Duca&e«  ld  the  Uaiveraity  of 
Edinburgh.  THE  HYGIENE  OF 
MINU.  With  10  Illnxnikist.  Tkim 
E^idoH.     Jirmy  B?'tf.     jt.  ttd.  Hit. 

Coast  <W.  Q.\  DA.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  VI- m.ilL     tV.  Swi.     11. 

Cabb(T.).     SieLiltle  lilue  B<ialL>. 

Cobh  (W,  F.),  M.A.  TJIE  BOOK  OF 
PSALATS:  hitbaCoinineDiAry.  Drmy^it. 
icj.  6^  ifcf, 

ColcrldKXS.  T.I.  POL  MS  OF.  Selccied 
Hind  .ViTan^rJ  tNy.\iTHl.'K  SVHVi^s.  Wuh 
4  phoEugravure    rronluplece.      FcAf-   Svy. 

U.  0^   Hi. 

CaUlarwood  (W.  a.).  M.A.  THE  LIFE 
OFTOHN  RUSKIN.  Wilh  PorlraiU. 
.Vi-r/i  £ititipH-     Cr.  fljw.     3i,  6«i  nrl- 

Colliiu  CW,  e.).  M.A.  Sm  Chiuchman'i 
r.ibrAry. 

Colanu.  HVrNF.ROTOMACfllA  POLI 
PHlLi  Um  HUMANA  OMNIA  NON 
NISI  SOMNIL'M  ESSE  DOCET 
ATQIIE  OBITER  Pl.URlMA  SCITU 
SANE  QUAM  DIO\A  COMMEMO- 
RAT.  All  edjcion  liniiicEl  to  330  ccv*'"  "^ 
?M'irlni.ni*.  ru[nri,      F-^ho,      £3,  jS.  H*1- 

CambefWIIIIiiiBl.    See  I.P.L. 

Conrnd  (JoKptti.     THE    MIRROR    OF 

THE   SEA:    MemOTJEj   and    Impreuioni. 

Third  Kit'tien,     Cr.  flfff     fij. 
CoDk<A.  M.},  M.A.,andMarchBiit(C.  E.). 

MA.        PASSAGES     FOR     UNSEEN 

THANSIATION.     Stleclril   from    Greek 

9nd    LoiId    Lirermture.       Tkini  Edition. 

Cr.  «KJ.     ji,  5rf; 
LATIN      PASSAGES      ¥0R     UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION.  -fkirdEdilia*.  Cr.  i^o. 

II.  6J. 
dnkc-Tarlordl.  W.).    THE  FACTO EV 

SV.STEM.    Cr.it-J.    11.  «rf. 
CoftMl  (MBriel.  THE  P.ASSING  OF  THE 

A  CHRISTMAS  CRKKTINC.  Cr.,W.   tj. 
Corkriia  (Alice)-     See  Little  Bookman  ArL 
Coti.  (Evenrd^      SIGNS    AND    POR 

TESTS  IN  THE  FAR  E.\ST.  Will,  ^ 

llJufLralion*.    Dtmyi^^r-     yi.  luJ.  ttrl. 
Calls  (RDicnur^I.    DANTE'S  GARDEN. 

Wilh  a    Frpnmpiete.       SkbhJ   Eititttit. 

Fcmf.  tva.    u.  6^.;  Itattitr,  ji.  ML  mt. 


BIBLE  FLOWEKi).      Witb  ■ 

ind  PLn  >fi./.  ar».  u- UL 
Cowley  (A brabomi.  Sec  Lio|> 
CowMr   (WUIUvX     THE    "" 

Ejtied  wi[h  An  latrodncuoB 

J.  C  RH1.KV,  M.A.     n 

(wo    tippubSi^bed     dcs%Ql    \rf 

B|-a»:e.     />*-»■  eT.*.      ina.  ^  « 
Cai<J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.i^A. 

GuiL^u,  1  kc  Anijquarr'ft  P--.rt^L 

Ciii«~ 
Cob    (Haraldl,       RA..       U.P. 

NATIONALISATION      A»l 

TAXATION.         J-« 

Cr-  Pi'ff-     3J.  ^   ifcrJ. 
Cnbbe  (OcorceV     =ee  UuM  . 
CratBlctW.  A.).  A  IRIMRK 

Cr.  Brv.  St.  fid. 
CraIII(Mr«->.  Se«  Utile  I 
CrnaEfCapt  C.  P.'i,  Se-i 
Cf(i»biiw{Ricli*rdf,  Sc 
Crawford  (F.  a.).  S'l  M 
Crolt.  (T,   R.  N.).    MA. 

Frtoch  TeiEi. 
Crtw*  (J.   A.),   M.A.     THt    r, 

THE  lUELt.     A.-<*9,w.    « 
Cntilubank  (O.k.      THR.    LOV 

I.AU  OK  LORD  BATE 

Plllei.     Cr.  ts-.*.     11.  « 
Cunline  (Sir  F.  H.  B.V  T^ 

Colkce,    O.ford.        THE 

THE  BOER   W.vft.      wiA 

tnEiom,  Ptui«,  bad   Pcatrwtb 

Quart.?.      iji.  r^f4. 

Crump  IB.  I.    S<:<  WaHou. 
CunyngbanelH.  ).  CB.,    Sec 

I-ihrjiy, 

CuttsfE.  L.).I).D.    SeeLfAden 

Daalell  (O.  W.).    M.A.      Sm 
ReUfion. 

Daason  (Mary  C]  anil  Cmw 
FATHERS    IN    THK    fAlT 
9w.    1!.  id, 

Dontc.  UA  CO.MMEIirA  Dl 
TheiU\i»nT«Ici;ictlh».  P.,cil 
M..V,D.LJii.    f ■-.  a™      6,. 

THE #UR GATOR  10  OK 
Tlanililrd    ima    Spenserian    I 
GnuDCN  W111..11T.    Wiih  ibe  1 
FsAji.  fle*     it.  (^i.  lut. 

See  a.l*o  P»ce(  TciyQl>e»:,    Ljdl 
yi-iTidaitl  Lil>raiy.  Jind  W.irrerj-" 

Dirley  1(1  corn).    See  Lmlc  l.il 

U-ArcylR.  F.),  M.A.      A  XKW 
OMETRV    (OR    SECIS-N 
Dameik^u-k  diAff  a9k     Cr.  hrtk, 

Davenporl     (Cyril).        Sm      __ 
LibT^vand  LilUe  B&ol.£oei  Afi 

Davey  iblchard).  THE  PAG 
LO.VDON  Wilh  to  llliur 
Colour  by  Ji-irm  FuLLttVw>v«, 
I'ffiuiKit.     /}cmy6f^,     i^i_  ttti 

Davis  (H.  W.  C.S  M.A.,  f.llow 
ofBilliol  College,  Auihorof-'- 
ENGLAND  liNDBR  T 
AND  AN l~bV  INS:  1066- 
aiid  llluilrBliont   t}tmy9s 

Oaw»nlNels«n>.  'tMCoannlsMn 


General  Literature 


1. 


Mri.  tt.\     See  Liule  Books  oa 

C.}.    Sec  LitUt  Lihraiy. 
Mabel).    A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 

r.    Wiih  s  IllmnaiioDi  in  Colour 

IHTUCUI-SltlCKDALIt.      LarjtC'. 

wo).    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

nei  AGAINST  CONON  AND 
XES'  EdLLrd  by  F,  Dakwin 
H.A.        /'A/n/   EJilitn.       l-iaf. 

Cbarlu).       S«  LiiiJt   Llbruj, 
Dd  Chc?hlr|-lon. 
(Bmlly).      POEMS.     C-.    9i«. 

(a.  U),  M.A.,  FiIIow  of  KiflRV. 

Cambtidge.       THE     CREEK 

3F   LIFE.     /^p'M  MdUisK.    Cr. 

(H.       N.J.        F.  R.Mel.       S«. 
ROLOC\.    nitutniwd.    (Tr.  Sm. 

WOMES-S  WORK-     Cr.  8m. 

V4rd)>  SecConnoUHur'aLibiTT 
e  Books  on  AfL 

(P.  H.l.  M.A..  P.S.A.  THE 
OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

0  laUDductiDd     bj    Au(.iJ5Tus 
D.D.  SrmJ St/iciim,  Cr.Bm.  6j. 
iLlSH    CUSTOMS:    E.i»bi   hi 
Dl  Time      Cr.  Sr/e.    6r. 
VILLAGES.  lUuilraled.  Satmd 

Cr-  6va.     aj.  6it.  ntt. 

1  PARISH  CLERK.  Wiih  30 
Hit.    O*".?  Bihj.    ;i.  6,/.  «/. 

MOi    M..\.    A     PRIMER    OF 


so 


SmrxJ  EdUim.    Cr.  Sue. 


POETRV  FROM  OLAKE  TO 
ING.    Sicomi  Editian.    Cr.ttv. 

J).     SONGS  OF  THE  REAL, 
)(,  id.  ml. 
icofpoeau. 

■aea).     THE  MAN  IN  THE 
,     C'.  tso,     u.  6rf.  «/. 
.),  D.D.,  Lord  BUhop  of  Edin- 
Ice  Cbutcbm&u't  Library. 
See  Books  on  Buiiocu. 
{.),D.D.,D.CL.,C[inanD(CbiUl 
tcftiuiFrDfcnDr  Drifebicvin  the 
forOiTDid.     SERMONS    ON 
TS  CONN  ECTEU  WITH  THK. 
iSTAMENT        Cr.     Bw.         6.. 
WeiCmi  niter  CDtnineEiUneL 
ting).     Sk  LitlleGuido. 
A.  R.),    Sec  Liiilc  Roukt  on  Art. 
imries)-     Scf  tlooktoa  ^u^iirc^v 
leiander).      MV    MEMOIKS. 
1 1™  E.  M.  Wallbb.     Wiih  H.jr- 
JurJ-WuHi.  Cr.  fi:'*.  61.  cuiA. 


i 

itian 

;torv  of^^ 


Dnniia.T)..  D.Sc.,aBdMandclla(y. ,. 

GEfJERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENC 

With  II]  llluiimioni.      Sic^mi  EJilt 

Cr-  Bpfl.    5J.  61/. 
DuiUtan(A.  E.).  RSc      See  Junior  School 

Books  and  TcAibof'l^^  of  Science. 
Oartaam  (The  Earl  of).    A  REPORT  ON 

CANADA.    WliS   an   Inlroducloly   Nole. 

Demy  ivo.    Ai.  6d,  ntl. 
DuttCW.  A.V  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 

Witb   coloured    lUuilnligru    by    Fiiahk 

SOUTHGATB.     Cr.  ibe.     ta. 
WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA    Wiih 

16  Illmmtioni  in  colour  by  Fkahu  South- 

GATE,  R.B.A.      .Sfcamd  Aditiam-     Vrmy 

Seetlw  Li ril«  Guides 
EarlefJohn),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    MICRC 
COSMOGRAPHIE,   or    A   PIECE 
THE   WORLD    DISCOVERED.     P» 

BdmondafMaiorJ.  e.}.    See  W.  R  Wo 
Bdwanl*  (CleoieoO,    M.P.      RAJLWA 
NATIONALIZATION.     Siton^  Edititm 
Krriied.     CriiA-m  Bbo.     m.  id.    mtl. 
Edward!  (W.  DousUa).    See 

K Ban  (Pierce).    Sec  LP. L. 

Enrton  (M.  H.).  M.A.    A  HISTORY 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    Ne« 

and  Chcapei  [s5ut-   Dlrray  Abo.   jr,  6d-  HtL 

A  CcklooidlEdirionisiJsopublished.       ^^H 

Ellaby  (C.  O.).    See  Little  Guidu.  ^H 

Ellcrton(F-0->.     Sec  S.  J,  Slmc.         ,  „^H 

eilwood  (Thonua),  THE  HISTORY  0^~ 

IHELIFEOF.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Ciiuar. 

M.A.      Cr,  iJV.      ts. 

I^plcletua.    See  Auielius  ^_, 

Erasmua.       A  Boolt  cmlled  in  LaUn  EN- 

CHIKIDION  MILITIS  CHRISTIANl, 

.ind  in  English  Ibe  MinuiJ  of  tbt  Cbra"»n 
Kni^bL  , 

From  ihe  eililloD  printed  by  Wynkeo  dc 

Palrbrotherfw.  1^  M.A,  THEPHILO- 
SOPHY  OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Sicrnd 
Edition-     Cr-ivo.     -is.bJ. ^,,    ^„ 

Farrer  (ReKlnaldV     THE  GARDEN  OF 

Fea(Alliin).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THK 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Wilh 
81  lUuitratiunt  StcB-i  Edilinn.  Drmy 
Zvf*.     J  Tx.  t(/.  mrt.  _      ^  ^  ^^        , ».  ws. 

FULISSA;  OR,  THE  LIFE  ANIJ 
OPINIONS  OF  A  KiriEN  OF  SENTL 
MENT.  With  la  Coloured  Plate*.  Pm\ 
l6mfi.     91.  6rf.  nff.  _ 

PerrlerfSuiatlV    See  Lirilc  LibrM-.. 

Fldler    (T.    CUilon),    M.lnsl-    C.U.      Si 

FleldlnKlHenry).    Ser  Siantl»«l  IjVnmiy. 
Finn  (S.  W.).  M-A-    Scejumoi  Eaaaiiiiari 

Senc. 
Firth  (J.  B.).     Sec  Little  Gulden. 
Irth    (C.    M.),     MA-    .   CHOMWaL 


ARMV:  a  Historyof  Ihe  E.uk\uH  Sol 
limine  ibc  Ciyll  WBtv,  ihe  CotEimocMva 

and  she  Proiettotatt. 


Cr.  814.       ^^K 


Messrs.  Metthuen's  Catalocue 


Plaher  Id.  W.).  M.A.  ANNAl.S  OF 
SHRtWSBl'KV  SCHOOL.    lllu.iraH«J. 

PIUOeraldlEilwiiTd).  THERUBAivAt 
OF  OMAR  KHAVVAM.  l>iinlcd  frnm 
Ibfl  Fiflh  And  l«s[  H^ljTioii.  Wiib  »  Cdib- 
RKntary  l^  Mri.  STUP^fiM  Bat*on,  luij  ■ 
BioflnLpbT  ol  Oniac  by  E.  t>,  Ro*^&  C^- 
fc#.     6c-     Sea  alau  Mmitture  LkbrHTT. 

PMiQanMCH.  VX  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  T\VINERS, 
AND  WALL  SKRU&S.  IlIaHnled. 
Faf.  tH,   y  6J.  tui. 

RtipatrickfS.  A.O.).    Sec  Ancient  Oi'iB. 

H»sBr{W.H.).  M.A..D.CU.  HK.dn.Mitr 
of  (be  Dran  Cic-v  Srhoul,  C^tJtcnham. 
THE  STUDENTS  PKAVER  BOOK. 
Tiia  Tkkt  ov  Moius'iKr.  and  Evi.hi.'^r. 
ThlAW  Ar<D  Ltta^y.  Wilb  an  Introduc- 
tlon  And  Nd(c&.     Cr.  %tie.    u  hd- 

Flui(A.  W,).  M.A,,  William  po»  Proftuor 
of  Polirlcil  E'.'onomym  M'GLli  UnivTT*kv, 
Moi.iie.1.     ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLKS. 

FOTtCKOa  (Mr*.  O.).  Sec  Lllllt  Books sn  Arl, 

Ptuo-   (David}.       A     MODERN    CAM- 
PAIGN;   OR,    WAR  AND  WIRELKSS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN   THE  FAR  LAST. 
lllmlrAltd.     Cr.  im,    61. 
A  CoIdhIaI  Edition  iaaI^d  publiUird. 

FriHr  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WOPI.D 
ON  A  WHEEL.  Wiih  1™  llluKtAiioM- 
Ftntrtk  Eiiitiait     C''  Ssfl,     6*. 

Preach  ON.).  M.A.  See  Tenboalu  or 
ScicTict. 

Pnndenrclch  (Efl.  voo).  DAIRV  BAC- 
TERIOLIJCV.  A  Shoil  MmusI  fat  Uie 
Uje  of  Siudtnti.  TrsBiUled  by  ).  R. 
AiNsvrohTH  Davi^,  M.A.  Steand  Ejititn- 
Xnn'ujL    Cr.  8r*t     ti.  6.^. 

Fnlford  CM.  W.).  M.A.  Sm  Cbutchnuni. 
Bible. 

O^laHcr  <D.)  and  Stud  (D.  W.).  THK 
COMPLETE  RUGHV  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THK  NEW  ZEALj\ND  SYSTEM. 
With  An  Account  of  Ibe  Tout  of  the  New 
ZealAnJers  in  EngUnd.  With  3s  ItluKtTA- 
tiDbL  Sttend EJilim.  Dtmy  flvtf-  lor-  f>d, 
ml. 

nialllchlUI  <W.  M.).     See  Lillle  Guide!. 

nBDilHida<a«illrcy.  Eiq.).  See  J- P. L. 

OAtkell  (nlr«.>.  See  Little  Library  and 
Stindaxd  LibT^ir- 

'luqaet,  the  Kigbi  Rev.  Abbot.  O.S.B.  See 
AEktiqu.Bry'it  Hooka. 

CtoormfH.B,).  MA,.  Fellow  ofNewCollcBt, 
Olfird-  BATTLES  OF  LS'CLISH  HIS. 
TORY.  Wilh  butnetoiu  Plini.  Fsmrtii 
Edition.  Reviled,  with  a  new  Cbaprcr 
including  the  Soutb  African  Woi.     Cr,  fic4, 

Sdd. 
ISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  SKi>ml  £dllat». 
Cr.  e™,  u.  W- 
aibMm  (H.  de  B.),  Litl.D  .  M.A  IN. 
DUSTRV  IN  E^■GLAND:  HISTORI- 
CALOUTLINES  With  s  Mac*-  Ft»Mlt 
Edilin.    Dtm^  Sew,    tw.  id. 


T8K      INDUSTRIAL 

ENGLAND      Tm^yA  FdHim.  \ 
With  Mam  and  plank.     Cr.  »Hi, 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  RErol 
Srand  Editia*.     Cr.  I 

Set  tlu  ComBOBkt  S«aa  1 
Hidaeld. 

Olbbon  (Edmnl).    THK  M     _ 
FALL    OF    THt    ROMAN    . 
Edited  with  Notet,  Am^diaV^  1 
by  J.  B,  BtBY.  M,-A-,  LiitD-.R 
lesKir  of  CimV  bI  CuDbi>d(c. 

Alia.  C'.  Bta.     At.  raiM. 
MEMOIRS  OF    MY    UFE  AKI 

INGS-      Edited   by  C    Blan 

LUD     Cr.  iff.     61. 
See  aha  Standard  Libnty. 
aibaon  (B.  C.  S.),    D.n..  Lsfd 

(rlMU^eater-  See'^e^Ifuinun  Ca 

Handbookl  of  Thcokicy.  "^  ' 

Kpbiei. 
K{A.  R.).    See  Utile  Baati < 
aiou  (M.  R.)  And  W,att  (KauJ 
ROOK     OF     ENGLISH      CAt 
With  >i  lltiiiliaiiana  In  Calaw^ 

fl"d.       io<.  6d   iwl. 

Oodfrcy  fEllabeth),     A    BOOK  \ 
MEMBRANCE,      Edited  by,      ~ 

II    id.  HI  I. 

ODdley(A.  D.),  M-A,,  Fello.  td  : 

College,     Oifoid.       LVRA      m 

Tki-dEdilin.    /ia>.  Stv.     h 
VERSES   TO  ORDEK. 

Feat.  km.    >i,  &/. 
SECOND  STRINGS,     ^c*^      fcabl 
Oatdinillh  (OUvcr).       THE   \1< 

WAKEFIELD.     >-«/.    J,. 

PUlt^in  Pholiijiavurc   by  Toety  J 

l.ea!hf.  Dr.  6^-  fi^fL 

See  Alto  1  P,I,  and  Slaudaid  Litnf^ 

Ooodrlch- Freer  (A.).      IN     A    SVKi 

SADDLE.     /'IwrS™.     jj.  6rf.  ,      — 
A  Ciilonij'  tdit.cm  ■laftopobl.t 
QorBl  (Rl.  HDD.  Sir  Jshn).     TKI 

DREN   OF   THE    NATION. 

Edition-    J^tmy  Bco.     -jt.  tmd.  tmf/. 
Qoudxc  (H.  L.!k  M.A-.  Principal 

Theological  College.    See  We^a  ' 

tibcntancL 
Oribon  (P.   AndeDOOl.      THE 

EXODUS.     IS',  flr-j-     M.  «rf. 
aranser  (F.  S.l,  M.A.,  LIii-D. 

01.0(;v.    Third  Kdiim.    Cr.  » 
THE  SOrLOF  A  CHRISTIAN,  t. 
Or>y(E.  M'Queen].  GERMAN  PA. 

I-OR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATK 

Sf.     f,  6dL 

Or«y{P.  L.),  B.Sc,  THEPKINCII 
.MAGNETISM    AND    El-EC 
an    EltmeotAry    Test- Book. 
DiaETADU.     C»-  iva,     ^.  6^. 

Qrecn  (O.  BnclduidX   M.A..  Uti 
r..fSt.  John'tC/jUene- Oson.     NOT 
GREEK  AND  LATIN   SVNl 
s™     ji.  6d. 
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arun  (B.  T.h   M.A.      S«    Chuccbmin's 

Librafy. 
ansaaldse  (A.  H.  J.).  M.A.    A  HISTORY 

OF   KOtlE;    Fro™    |}3-I04   ».C       DiKiy 

Qrccnwcll  fl>0rii)<    Ste  Minimtute  LiLvarV' 

Oreiory  (R.    A.).       THE    VAULT    OK 

HEAVEN'       A    Popular    tntroduclion    [o 

AatTODOmy.     flltuUAce*!,     Cr,  Stv.      3J.  6d- 

Ongory  (f/Ult  E.  C).      S»   Library   of 

arubb(N.C.)'  SMTf.ibooluofTfchnoloiry. 
Oulncy       (Louiu       t.),         HUKKELL 

FKOt-'DK ;    Mfmoranrfa  aud    Commcnij. 

lllubLialtd.     Dtmy  3e-0.     lof.  &/.  Hf/. 
OwyaiKM.  L.)-     A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

New  ADd  chcau-itsur-  ReynlZve.  tj.ntt. 
Hackitt  (John),  li.D.     A  HISTORY  Or 

THE     ORTHODOX      CHURCH      OF 

CYPRUS,    Wiih  M»F«  "d  llluslralioni. 

Dfny  ar'j.  15s.  ml. 

Huddoil  (A.  CI  KcU,  F.R.5.  HEAD- 
HUNTfcRS  BLACK,  WHITE.  AND 
BROWN.  WUh  many  lUiutralioni  and  a 
Map,     T'fmy  &r'C.     ly- 

Hadtlelil(R.A.)ai]d  QlbUni  (H.  di:  B.}. 
A  SHORTER   WORKING   DAY.     C'. 

Hall  (R.   N.)  and  Neal  (W.  fl.}.     TUB 

ANCIENT   RUINS    OF    RHODESIA. 

|llti(trbl«T-        5tf^n4     Sdllirm,     rf^iitd. 

Drity  iop.     lof.  6ii.  Htl, 
Hall    (R.    N.V      GREAT     ZIMBABWE. 

Witb    num^^rom    Plani    and     llliutralicnt, 

SilohJ  EJition-  /^fyaf^vr-  iw,  td,  tttt. 
Ham]lton(F.  J.),D.D.  S«  KysnlineTiii' 
Hammond  tl.    L).    CHARLES  JAMES 

FOX.     Dlmyitv.     lai.  6i 

Haitiuy  (DX  a  short  HisTORV  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY.  Uluiiiiitd.  Tu-o 
ytltimis.  DimyiPn.  ^l.6l^.t•lh.  Vol,  1. 
ijoo-iMB. 

H<ion*yCJ>aiM  0.>  M.A.  THE  SPIRU 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    C^.  a™.     61. 

THE  WISDOM  OFTHE  DESERT.    Fc*f. 

Mardle(MDrtlD).    SccCannoisMur'iLibrarj', 
Hire  (A.  T.).  M.A.     THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OK  LARGL  INDUCTION  COIUS. 
Witb  numel-oiEs  niacnmB.     Dmjr  Bew.     6j. 
Harrlaoo   (CllffordX       READING    AND 

BEADFKb.    Fct/.lvo.    ji.  6i 
Harvey  (AllrodX  M.H.    St:  .Xncitni  Ciuu. 
Hawthorn«(^JachAnl«l).   S?v  Liirr?  LibrH-iTy- 
HEM.TH,    WEALTH    AND    WISDOM. 

I~r.   5z':t         II.   Kit. 

ItCBlh  r  pmnlc  K-X    Sh  Lmle  Guido. 

Hcatb  iDixdleyi.   See  CDtiDoLueur'i  LiUary. 

Hello  fenenU.  STUDIES  rN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  TrrmilaEHl  fiom  the  French  lay 
V.  M,  CuAiT&Bii.     Fiatlvn.     >j,6ii. 

MeodcnoD  (B.  W.).  ftllo-  of  E>«n- 
ContRi,  Oilnrd.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPAIE  OF  THE  EMPF.HOR 
NEKO.  llluiliBlnl,  AViu  ^Kii  cktrnftr 
itint-    Otmy  flftf-    71.  fW,  N*/ 

AT  IN1ERVU&,    /'cay«(v.    u.  *d.  ml. 


HcBdCTHia  (T.  F.).    See  Liitle  Library  and 

Oiford  BiaA2phie$. 
Henley  (W,    E.).      ENGLISH    LYRICS. 

Stcotd  EJi'WH-     C'.  &va.     11.  IW-  ndl- 
HenlevfW,  E.)indWhlbley(C.l   ABOOK 

OFENOLISH  PROSE.    C'.  Bw.    v.iJ. 

Hit. 

HenaoDlH.  H.\  B,  D..  Canon  nf  Weilminuer. 

APOSTOLICCHRiSTlANlTY^Aslllut- 

IcaLed  by   Ibe    Epis<)ei  of  St.    Paul  u  the 

Corinlhiipt    Cf.  6r*.     ttr- 
LICHT  AND  LEAVEN  ;  HiiTOaiCAU  AND 

St^crAL  Sti^MOHS.    Cr.  Sv/j.    &s. 
Herbert  (Oeorge)-    Ser  Li btary  of  Devotion. 
Herbert  of  Cfaerbury  (Lord)*    See  Minia. 

tujc  Librjiry. 
Hewln*  (W.   A.   S.).    B.A.       ENGLISH 

TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN    THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    Cr.tar. 

tt.6d. 
Hewitt  (EtlHl  M.)    A  GOLDEN  DIAL. 

A  Day  Book  of  ProK  »nd  Verse,    /'fajl. 

Heywood  (W.).    PALIO  AND  FONTS: 

A  Boclt   of  Tmcan  GaTD«.      Illustroied- 

KcyaiZra.     ail.  ntt. 

See  alio  Sl.  Francis  of  AsEJiii. 
Hltbctt{T.).    See  Little  Blue  IWoki. 
HllKCIarel.     See  Te.clbooki  of  Technology. 
Hill , (Henry).  B.A..  Head^nuler  uf  the  Boy'i 

HlE^  School    Worcester.  Cape  Colony.     A 

SOUTH     AFRICAN      ARITHMETIC. 

Cr.  Bw.    11.  &/. 
HfllMU    (Kawafd    C).      WITH    THE 

BOER  FORCED.    Wiih  :,   Illuitiaiioni. 

Sttt'A Eililicii.    C'.im.    6j. 

A  Colonial  Edition  ii  alto  publisbed. 
HiDdfC.  Lewli).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 

Wiih  iC  llltuiratioum  Colour  by  WiLLiati 

PAi.:Gt,  and  10  Pbotof*raplii.    Cr.  Bw.    &<. 
A  Colonial  EJilion  i>  kIh  piibliabcd. 
Hlr»t(F,W,)    See  Booki  on  lio»ine»i, 
Haarc(J.  DdusIu).  ARCTICEXPLORA- 

TION.    Wiih  ti  IJIutlrmllDni  and  Maps. 

Dfiiif  Bffo.    71.  t'i.  nti. 
HobhDiue  (Emily).      THE   BRUNT  OF 

THE  WAR.    With  Mop  and  Illusualioai. 

Cr.  &■».     61. 

Kabhouae(L.  T.),  Fellow  of  CCC,  Orfold. 

THE    THEORY    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

Dgmy  Biw.     IM.  6i/.  Hit. 
Hobaon(J.A.),M.A.   INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principlei. 

Cr,  Bvtf.     ■!.  6^.  Hti. 
PROBLBUSOF POVERTY.  SUi\EdUin. 

Cr.  Im.     31.  fid. 
THE     PROBLEM     OF     THE     UNEM- 
PLOYED.   TAIrJEJiti^.    Cr.tet.    ii.drf. 
Hodskln    (TO,    DC.L.       See     Leader,    nf 

Rfbcion. 
KodaaontMr*.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 

OLDCHINESE  PORCELAIN.    Satnd 

Edilim.     fft  5i-p.     61. 
HoBg  (Tbomaa  Jeilcrton).      5HELLBV 

Kf  OXFORD,     With  an  Intioituction  tiy 

R.  A.  Stbiatibtud.    J'a^  (r*.    ».  vf. 
Hetdoa-Slona    (li.    de).      See   Bsoki  on 

Buiineu. 
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Holt  renlly%  THE  BECRFT 
LARITV^;  How  lo  Achieve  Sw 

Cr.trv.      y.f.i.ml. 

A  CoTofiiiit  Ed  [[ion  \'  jlio  piib 

Holr<wke(U'-I')-   THl':  CO-OP 

MOVILMENT  TO.DAV.   J'mii 

C"r.  f.ft.     :i.  W. 
Hai»( Nathan] elJ.).  S«Aniiau 
tlonincr.     ^Sm  LilU«  GaU«j« 

BcChki  on  ArT. 
tloracc.    See  CbbWI  TransUiIor 
MoriburghiE.  US.J.M.A,  WA 

A  Va-TTjiive  *iid  CrUmibOi-     W 

See  alio  Onfrjrd  Bloc^apbipT- 
llorthfA.  C.l  SteTiitbootiffT 
HortOntR.  F.),O.D.  SeeLeadttio 
HMle(Aluaiiiler).   MANCHUR 

Illuiitaiiana  and  a  M4[k    Sf^'tm 

fhmyii'ff.     ja.6J.  Hrt. 

A  Cotonia]  Ed»1an  ii  alto  pilbli 
Kow  (P.   D,).     SIX    GREAT    ! 

MASTERS.     Wilb  Poruailt  and 

(ionv    StvmJ  EdiliifiL    DemyHvi 
Hawaii  (A.  Q.  PmcriX      FRAN 

UAYS.    Tranilaied  and  arranged 

Btv.     u.  6^,  lu'- 
HowellfaA    TRADEUNIONIS 

aNt>    Old,     Fcurlk   £iiiliiM. 

HndMa  (Robert).      MKMORlAl 
WARWICKSHIREPARISH.  II 

HuKEla*  (Sir   WIIMbib),    K.CB 

I5,tl„,F.R,S.THEROVALSC 
OB.  ScirNCE  iJJ  Tuft  Stats  ami 
SCHOOLi.  Witt  15  llliutratioai 
Snutl  9*i>.  41.  &£  an, 
HqshM  (C.  E.>  THE  PRAI 
SHAKESPEARE.  Aii  Engli) 
1oiy.  With  a  Pitracc  hy  Sim 
0*m^ipi>.     -.1,  'irf  -tff, 

""-'"■  '"""— 'i    T^rf 
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Jahn>toB(Slr  H.  H.),  K.C.B.     BRITISH 

TENTRAL    AFRICA.      Wilb   DUrlv  aoo 
TUubltaLianbuidSikM^ips.    TkirJ  Eiiiliai9- 

A  Crjlonial  trtjiclDn  is  aLo  puUluhcd. 
Jones   (R.    Crampton),    M.A.      FO[i:MS 

OK   YHK    (NNLR   LlFIi.    Silccled    hy. 

rkirUcjilk  KJilitn.    fcaf.  Sho.    sj.  iSb'.  nrf. 
Jonc*  iM.\    See  Comnufcul  Series 
JonealH.  F.).     See  Teilbooli:,  □!  Science. 
JoossfL.  A.  AthcrieyXK.C.M.P.    THlt 

MINERS'   GUIDE    TO    THE    COAt 

MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.   Cr.ia,. 

■IS.  (id.  irr. 
COMMt.RCKlN"  WAR.  Rfjaliva.  its.iul. 
JonBon  (Bcn\    Sc<^  .^t.ind^iJ  Libruy- 
Jullana  CLadv)  ol  Norwlctl-      KKVELA. 

TION'S  OF  DlVlNfc  LOVE.    Ediud  by 

JtivcDol.    ^e  Cl^iuic^J  TmruUiions. 

'  Kacpa.-     LET   VOUTH  BUT    KNOW  : 

\  Plea  fm  Reuon  in  Educ&Iioa.    (Tn  Eiv. 

:i.  td.  till. 
KautDiann    (M.t.       SOCIAUSM     AND 

MODERN  1  HOUCHT.  Sttcnd£dilien. 

Cr.  Srtf.       ■!.  dd.  tut- 

KMHr.K,J.  RJ.D.D.  IHEAGAPEAND 
THE  EUCH.\RIST.    C-.  giw.    y.td. 

K««t>(Joha|.  THE  POEMSOF.  Edited 
with  IncroducILon  and  NoLes  by  E.  dc  Selin- 
WU1.  M.A.     Simy  aw,    7J-  6i-  «.'. 

REALMS  OI''  GOLD.  Seleciioni  fiDm  (be 
Warkt  of.    Pim^.  tvr.     ^.  td.  mrt. 

See  aUo  LilUe  Library  and  Sundud 
Libroiy, 

Kcbl*(John>.  THE  CHRISTIAN  VKAR. 
Wuhan  InLji^ducEjon  And  NoietbyW.  Lock. 
D.D.,  W^sdcnofKihleCDlW.  Illiutnled 
byR. Aji.si!i(.B[ll.  rUmEdHicn.  Jtaf. 
3»,  }J.  6d.  ;  faiidtd  muroKt^  ji. 
See  alto  Ijbrary  of  T>evcHion. 

KelyiUKktT.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Seuetary  of  Ihe  .Socicly  for  the  Sludy  ef 
Inebtieiy.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 
IN  ITS  MEDICO-SOCIOLOCICAL 
ASPECT.  Ediled  by.  Wiib  ,  Diigtami. 
Demy  Brv.     ;/.  bd.  ml. 

Kempli  (Thonui  ai.  HIE  tMIT.\TION 
nt'cHKl.ST,  Wi.h  an  Iniroduc.ior,  by 
ttvANl-AHt^if,  lnut[r.iied tyC  M-Geae. 
riurj F-J^IUk.    Fimf-lvo.    ii.6d.;taddld 

AlsD  TraniUled  by  C.  BllA.  D.D.  Cr. 
Acv  \J.  6d.  See  alv>  Library  af  DevDlion 
md  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy     (Bart,>.        THE     GRBEN 
>  p  H  ]  VX .    Cr.  a™,    51.  6d.  «L 
A  Calcniul  Edition  in  ai»o  puVtithed. 

Kennenl^lJaiaet  Houg:ll(OD).  D.D,.  Atuil- 
aril  Lecturer  in  Dl^-IFriiyin  the  Uniterntyef 
Djbltr.,  ST.  PAULS  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EP1FTE.es.  to  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. WL[hIntrodiu:liDn,DilaerialiDf» 
and  NoteL     Cr.  81V.  61. 

Kh«mla*(C.  W.),  M.A.  THF  CHBMIS- 
TSV  or  Ura  AND  HEALTH.  Illm- 
(tml«d.    Cr.  ftv.     11-  6J. 

KlaslaketA.  W.l.    bieLitil<Lib*4rT- 


Kli 


CllDB  (RudyardV      BARRACK-ROOM 
ALLADS.       SolA  Tlmu^ml.     Tannlj' 

itcond  ^ditiiitt.     Cr,  BtW.      6r. 
A  C.^Li}Tiiiil  Edition  is  albotiu bushed. 
THESEVENSEAS.  trmdriirtuaml.   ftalh 

Edition.     Cr.  Siw,    6j, 

A  Colonial  Edicion  is  aUo  pnbEi&bed, 

THE  FIVE    NATIONS.     4111   Thimtmfd. 

Si^and  lidltion.    Cr.  Bttf-     61. 

A  Colonial  Edition  la  also  puhlibhul- 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    Sixlmlk 

Edilim.     Cr.  Sr«,     6r. 

A  Colonial  Edition  a  alio  publi^betl- 
Knisbt  (Albert  E.V    THECOMPLETE 

CRICKETER.      IlluiliaLed.      Dimf  tiv. 

JJ,  6d.  Ktf. 
A  Colonial  Edition  It  also  published. 
KnlrhtCH.  J.  C.X  M.A.    iiee  Chorchman'i 

Bible. 
KnawllDj;  (R.  J.].  M.A..  Profuur  or  New 

Teatamcnl     E-icee^i.^    :;l     Kins'i    Colleje, 

London.     See  We^Imintier  Cooimentarieb. 
Lamb  {Chartes^ndMarv).  THE  WORKS 

OF,     Edited  by  E.  V.  Ll.i:*s.     Illnilraled. 

/n  S^BTt  yjtuMti.    Dsmyiiv-    ji.^.  tilth. 
See  aEuj  Lillle  Library  ^^d  E.  V.  Luca^ 
LamberKF.  A.  H.).    See  Liitie  Cu'idei. 
LambrixfProteuor).  Sec  Gv.-anlineTexEt. 
Ladc- Pool ef sun] ry).    A  HISTORY  Of 

EGYPT  IN  TtlE  MIDDLE  ACES.  Fnlly 

[lIuHi.uid,    (,>,  Siv.    M, 
Lane  bridge  (F.X  M.A.  BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE:  Poena  of  Chiviliy.  LnlenrJK,  . 

Coufact,  aod  CMrfancy,    ^tion-t  Ediiimt,  , 

Cr,  ivt.    it-  6d- 
Law  (WitllaniX     See   Library  of   FJe»o(icD 

and  Si  .tidaid  Library. 
Leiich(Honf»,THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 

.SHIRE.     A  Biograpby.     Witb  1:  Illuiln- 

tionn.      Dtmy  St'ff.      i-il.  6d.  Htt. 
See  aljo  jjccc?,  Braid. 
Le    Brai    (Analale).     THb  L.VND  OF 

PAKDONS.     Trjnilaled  by  Fhanc«s  M. 

Go^TLii^^     llltLatialed    in  tolotir.    Stcrmf  ] 

EJilioit.     Demy  Siv,     TJ.  Drf'.     net. 
Lee(CapUln  L.'Melvlt1«).    A  HISTOKY 

OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.    C'.tut, 
a.  M.  Hit. 
Lclsb(PercIval).  THE  COMIC  ENGLI.SM 

GR.AMMAR.      Enibellisbed  with  upward. 

of  yt  cbaractet^siic   IllutlratioRS  by  John 

LtECH-     Ptjt\&ai6.     II.  6J.  mft. 
LeweXV.  B.).M.A,    AIR  AND  WATER, 

tltuHralcd.    Cr,  Sm.     :l,  6d. 
Lewla    (Mrs.   Ofvyo).      A     CONC15K 

HANDBOOK  of  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illuuiaied,    Fat/,  ii^    y.tJi  mti 
UalefPertuoAede).  SeiLitileBooUen.lii. 
Uttlalialu(K.>.     See  Andnuiii^t  Baolii. 
Lock    (WtUT),    D.D.,   Wjitdcn  eC  Kabk 

CellHi.     ST,   F.KVL.  THE    MASTER. 

BUlCraR.     Sar-J  Adirirn.     Cr.   Im 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

C.  »•«.  te. 
See  alio  Leadeii  of  Relifioa  and  Ubnry 

of  Darodeo. 
LackarlP.).    i>e*  Link  Libruj. 
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Lwtn  (Sir  Oll*cr\  F.R.S-  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  KAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCK;  A  CaltcWsm  for  Pumii 
Bnd  TejLihen.    Cr.  Sud.     at.  lul- 

LDrthoHH!  (W.  P.\  MA.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  Wiih  1  FnntitpicH. 
Dtmy  few.     5J-  tut. 

LnnEfellowdl.  W.).    S»  Liiilc  Llbrui. 

LorliDer  (Oeargc    Hor»ce).      LETTEKS 
FROM  A  SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TOUKSOV.  Fifitl^lkE^iliait.    Ci.Svr. 
V.M. 
A  Coloriill  Edilion  i<  alvi  puMiihnl^ 

OLD  GORGON  GR^VHAftL  Snjind £,tilun. 
Cr.  Bw.     Sj, 

A  Colonial  Edilion  ii  aUa  pfjbllhhet^- 

Lover  (Samuel I.    Sec  \.  P.  L. 

B,  V.  L.  ind  C.  U  a,  KNGLANRDAVBV 
DAY  ;  0(,  The  Engliihniin'i  Handbook  lo 
LIFJcitncy-  IlIubiiaicdbyGBOJEGiiMaiutow. 
fitntrtU  F.dUioH-    FtaK  4fo,     rj.  mrt. 

LuCMfE.V.).    THELIKEOFCHARLES 
LA.Mb.      Wiih  =,s  llluitr.U™,'..      T*ir^ 
£i/iliini.     Demy  Sult.    ji.  &/.  nft, 
A  Colonial  F.dJEiotlUaltopiibliifaed. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Wilh 
Tnvty  llfu^UAUDnt.  of  whicbsDBre  ia  Colour 
iyntH^K'T  MAKiHAU^  StBntlHEilitimii. 

Cr.  Siv.     61. 

A  ColoDLfll  1'^Lllon  n  tAsa  puhEisliFd. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.    Wiih  ,6 
lUu^trationtin  Caloar  liy  Nel^cn  Daw^-os, 
and  ifiolhei  lUcAIiaLioob    Fourth  EdilioK^ 
Cr,  8hi,     Si, 
A  ColLmial  ^Ition  t>  olko  lluUitllcd- 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
FfiUioH,     Flap,  Bcw.     5j. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD :  *  Lilllt  Book  for  Way- 
farpTi.  Tttth  £diiiOM.  Fcaf.  %va,  5J.  ; 
India  Ptfitr,  71.  6rf. 

THE  FRIENDLV  TOWN:.  Liul.  Itouli 
far  ihe  Urbane.  ritjW  Eitilitn.  fctf. 
Bit-     Si.:    [nitia  Pafrr, -ji.  td- 

Lucian.     Sj^  Claj.>ic»l  TranfUliom. 

tO'de(L.  W.).  M,A.    See  CommercLatSeriei. 

LydonlNoel  S.).    See  Junior  School  Boulu  . 

LyllcKonlHon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  ANLi 
TIIICIU  \\OKK.     Cr.  too.     ai.  6./, 

Micaulny  (LDn]>.   CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS,  EdiiedbyF.CMoN- 
TAonu.M.A.    ThrciVolumei.   Cr.Srw.iBi. 
The  OEi[y  cduion  of  Lbu  book  complclcty 
iinnntaled- 

M'AIIen(J.  E.  B.).  M,A.  Sei  Conuncrdal 
Scriev 

MacCiiIloch   (J.   A.).      See     Cbuicbman! 

.MacCuna  rFlortnu  KX  MARY 
STUART.  Wjih  over  fr>  IMuitniToni,  in- 
cluilinc  a  Front! ap]<^ce  in  Photcf^ravun. 
Stcenil and Chraftr  F-ttiliAH.  Cr-  Bh.  6/. 
See  aL^o  Leaden  of  Religion, 

McDernotttE.  R.).  See  Boolunn  Biuioui. 

M'DowaDCA.  S.).    Su  OirDtd  Biogiapbiet. 

MackBy(A.  M.).    Ste  Cbiinibituui'j  Libmn', 

MaeUIn  (Herbert  W.I.  M..\-  See  Anii- 
qnary't  Books- 


nUckciuls    (W-     L«dle),    U.J. 

DP.H..eK.    THE  HEALTH  I 
SCHOOLCHILD.     fr.  «m 

Mrlll*  Mori  (AatlMir  an.    ST. 
JNE  OF  SIENA  AND 
With^a  lllDiiraikiiu.    Drmytt^.^ 

MaEBUi  (Laurie).  M.A.  A  PRf 
WOROSWORTH.     Cr.te*.    11  U 

Mabidly  iJ.  P-l,  Li.tll.  A  HISIOS 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PlOi" 
Fully  11  luBtri led.     C'.  »n*.    Ai. 

MaiIlaBd(P.W.).  I-UD  Donli. 
nf  ihe  Law&  of  EnzUiul  id  ibc  Ui 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  " 
LAND.    Revaliit.     ii.ad. 

MaUcd  (H.  e.\  M.,\.  ENOL 
CORDS,  A  ComiaaDioii  la  the] 
Eritfland.    Cr.  Biv.      ij  6^ 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN-  Hisl 
AND  DUTIES.    SixU. 
a.&d. 
See  alu  SfJuHjt  Histories 

marcbaot  (B.  C),  M..4,,  FcUovl 
bome,  Cunbrider.     A  GREEK.  T 
LOGY     StfcrndSOititM.     Cr.  I 
See  also  A.  M,  Conli. 

MarrlJ.  E.),  F.R.S.,  FellswcTSt  J 
l«f.  Cambridn.       THE    SC 
STUDY  OF.SCeNERV. 

Illmlralcd.     Cr.  B71*.      6!. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY 

C'.Sew.    61. 
Marridtt  {J.  A.  R.).     FALKLAl 

HIS    TIMLS.      Wiib     K,    Hi 

A  ColonUI  Kdiljoa  ia  al^A  puUlj 
Mai-vell  (Andrew).  See  \AttWlM 
Masrflcid  {Johnl.    St.*    LIFE  1 

soN-s  ruME-     iiiuiUM«i. 

u.  ftd.  ntt. 
ON  THE  SPANISH    MAIN. 

riuiiralioDt    ju)d   a    Hxp, 

101  ■  iid.  mil. 
A  Coli^iol  Eldilion  is  also  nuk 
A    SAILOR'S    GARLAND.      E 

Selected  by.     Srcmd  Editi9^ 

u,  6>/-  Iff. 
MiskellfA.h     See  CsnnnUvui'i  1 
Maion(A.  J.l.n.D.  See  Ltident.™. 
MaaeteiaBor»).  THKKVOLUTIOl 

l;LANTLIH-:Lo»erFornu-    111^ 

Miutermaii    (C    P.     Q.).     U  * 

TENNYSON      AS      A       REJ 

TEACHER.     Cr.  8».,    6,. 
Matheson  (Mri.  B.  F.),    COt;i' 

IjIFE.     ftap   fuA     ai,  t^d,  Htf 
May(PhIl>    THE  PHIL  MAY 

Se<f<fd  E.-i!ti^rf.    ffit.     »).  ggff 
Mellowa  (Emma  S.).     A  .'SHORT  I 

OF    ENGLISH     LITERATI 

Sw.    31.  ftrf. 
Methuen  (A.  M.  S.l.      THt 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA-     Cr.  1 

/Hm  C;  !»«    yt.  nrl. 
A  feviked  and  cuLarectl    e^jiia 
autbDr'i    '  Peace    01    \Va 
ATricii' 
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ENGLAND'S  RUtN  :  DisctKiKD  ih  Six- 

TKEN  LCTTBM  TO  TKB  RiGHT  HoN. 
J05llPHCHAHbERLAThJT  M'P-  Sfvnth  Edi- 
tion-    Cr.  BWL     ^J-  ni/, 

Mllei  (Euatiue),  MA.  LIFE  AFTER 
I.IFK,  Oh,  THF,  XHEORV  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION.    tV.  Btw.     ii.td.Mil. 

nUlllls  (J-  0-).  TM£  LIFF  AND  LET' 
TKRS  OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAlS,Pic.^denIariheRDval  Academy. 
Wiih  nuny  IllusirBijDns,  of  which  a  are  tn 
PbcnogrsvuJC.  AVrrf  Edition,  Dtmy  ivo. 
71.  &/.  Mf , 

A  Calania!  Edition  ital^opublithpit- 

MllliolO.  P.).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.   Illusiralnl.    C'.  3n>.    II.  id.  ml. 

MUilsCC.  T.),M.i.M.F.,  S«  T«tliooti  gt 
TechnolofV 

Milne  <J.  (I.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.  Fully  llluiirair.1. 
L'r.  8w.     6j. 

Mlltou  (Jobn).  A  DAY  BOOK  OF- 
Ediicd  by  R-  F.  Tnwntlrow.      •'eaf.  Bva. 

Sen  fllu  Liiile  LLbnry,  StnndafU  Library. 
MlBcblnlH.  C.KM  A.    See  R.  1>»l. 
mitcheJUP.  Chulmera).  M.A.  OUTLINRS 

OF  BIOLOGY-     llliulialnl.     SicimJ  Eiii. 

linn.     Cr.  Sro.    61. 
MIMon  (Q.  B.).      lANF,  AUSTEN  AND 

HERTrMtS-    With  many  Pom»l«  ami 

llIutEratLon^  StftndamdCkfmptr  Edifien- 

Cr.  Sm.    fii. 
A  C-olQnial  Editian  i»  aHvi  publuhtnj. 
Moffat  I  MuryM.).    gUEEN  LOUISA  OF 

i'RLTSSIA.     With  JO  lllnilniliooi.     TliirJ 

Kifili:>n-     Dfmif  i^>o.     7J-  6rf.     ■*/. 
■  Mail  I  A.  I-'     See  F.^tolE»cn  lill^Ir^»*. 
Molf  (D.  M.).     Src  l.;il!f  Library. 
Mol<noE(Ur.  Mkluel  deh    See  Lilinryof 

iileyolion. 
Money  (L,  O.  Chloiia),  MP,     RICHES 

ANUrOVliRTV.     nird  Kdilitn.    Iltmy 

St'a     5j-  nlf. 
MontaBu(Hcnry).  EirlorMancbotu.  S« 

Librarj-  of  Dcvoiion. 
MonlaJEiH.    A  DAY  BOOK  OF.    Rdite.) 

by  C  !■ .  Pr>[.o.     ^la/.  Snu.    ji.  «i/-  art. 
Moore  (M.  E.).    BACK.  TO  THK^  LAND. 

.\n  lEiqiiity  iarQ  Rural  Depoptilelion-     fr, 

&[  A      SI.  fi,/- 

Montmarency  (J-  B-  0.  de).  B.A.,  LUB. 
THOMAi  A  KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  W<ih  II  llluslnilitint.  Stand 
Editifit.    Diirfy  ive-    jt-  fU.  trf. 

MoorhouH    (B.    Hnllam).      NELSON'S 
LAFiy  HAMILTON.     Wilh  SI  Potltaili 
Seit'1-i  F-iitLin.     Dfrty  Ab'h.     -ji.  ftd.  ntl. 
A  t'.-HJ'>ninl  F.jliiiflo  is  aJ%o  (lubLithed. 

MornnCClBreneeO.).  SeeBo(.l.sDnfluiin»M. 

More  (Sir  Thomaa).    See  Siindaid  Ltbrarv. 

MormKW.  R.),  DiieJColIcif,  0.(i,nl.  A 
HISTORY OFRU-ISIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
WiiLMipfawlPlant.    Ck.  8m,    j..  W- 

MorlchfK.  J.),1aM  qT  Clillan  Colleic,  See 
5U100I  E  KAmuutiwi  Serio. 


Morriitl.).    THE  MAKERS  OP  JAPAN. 

Withif  llllULratioUB.     Demjriva,     E3j.6iy. 

"'■ 

A  CoIonLaJ  Edifif'ii  is  alvp  piiblislicd. 
Morrll  (J.  E.}.     See  Lillle  Guidea. 
Morton  (MIba  Anderson^    See  Misi  Brod- 

ricl;. 
Moule(H.  C.  G.).  D.D.Lord  RiibcpofDui, 

hank      See  l.iLakl«ri  arRcligion- 
Mulr  (M.    M.    PattlJon),     M-V       THE 

CHK.MISTRY    OF    FIRE.      IIIu5iraltd. 

Cr.  E:'o.     «.  6A 
MDuleUaCV.  A.j,  M.A.    See  J.  T,  Dunn. 
Munro(R.|.  LL.D-    See  Anllquari-'i^  Eaok!. 
NavalOflkcr(A).    See  L  P.l, 
NealtW.  Q.l.    SeeR.  N.Hall. 
Newtdao     (Ernert).        HUGO     WOLF. 

Dii-iv  t7'o.     6j. 
I  NewmanlQeDrg«),M.D,,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 

IjH:iureT  on  i'ublic  Healih  01  St-  BATIbatfl- 

mew>  H«pE[:il,  and  Medital  Officer  of 
f  Health  of  the  hlerropolilan  Baruuirh  of 
I       Finibu^,     INFANT  MORTALITY,  A 

SocTAi-    pRnntFrtr.      Wiih    16   DJagratnv 
I        Dimy  %vo.     -is,  tri.  tut. 
N«wnwn  ^J.  11.)  and  othera.    See  Library 

of  DevohciTi. 
Ntchalt  (J.  B.  B.).    See  Ultle  Libiaiy. 
Mcklln     (T.l.    M.A.       EXAMINATION 

PAPERfelfjTHUCVDlDES.  Cr- Bw.  m. 
Nimrod.    See  I.  P.L 
Nonrate  rOryi  La  a.).    THF.  LIFE  OF 

^Tr    W'alTER    SCOTT.       Illuiitateif. 

Ptmy  ffT'ri.    jr.  bd.  ntt, 
Norrrxaard    B.    W.>.     THE    GREAT 

Slf.GE  :  The  Inveitnieni  jnd  Fall  ofPoil 

ArtKiu-,  ]]]u«icaEcd.  frmt^v.   fjs.6d.ntt. 
NorwaylA.H.).    NAPLES.    WiihisCot. 

cured  lUutimciuai  bv  Maurick  Gb^jFrav- 

H**:ifM.    Stftrnd  FditioiU     Cr,  S*^    6r, 
Novalia.  TlIK  UIM- IILES  ATSAIS  AND 

OTHK.R  FRAGMENTS    EdiUdbyMJtt 

Una  Biecir-    J-'ioP,  !w.     if,  td. 
Oldflcld   (W.    J.).    MA..   Trebcndmry    of 

Lincoln.     A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 

BasUi  OH  TKS  CaTICII  15K  ur  7  HB  ChUUCH 

orEnGLAMi-    Fen*.  %iv.    ai.  6d, 
Oldtaam  (P.  M.],  B.A.    See  Teiibonks  of 

Scietice. 
Ollpbenl  INln.).     Sic  Leadettof  Religign, 
OmanlCW.CI.  M  A  .  Feltow  <i(AIISouU', 
O.roid.    A  HISTORY  OP  THE  ART 
OF  WAR,     The  MiJJIe  Ajei.  from  ihe 
Foutlh  10  Ehe  Fourleenlb  Century.     Illiu- 
Eraled.    f/tmy  i^-^:     led.  b,-.  ntl. 
Ottley  (R.  L.).  D.D.     See    Kandbooki  of 

l^heolo£>- and  Leadenof  Relijiion. 
Overlon  (J.  H.).    See  Leaden  of  Beliition. 
Owen  (Coitrlai).    See  Boolit  on  Buiineu, 
OiIordJM.  N',),iirCuy'5Hoipiii.l.  A  HAND. 
BOOK  Ol'  NURSING.     TkirJ  Hdiliim. 
Cr.  &i'e.     3J.  tit. 
Pakea  (W.  C.  C-l    THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE,    lllmualed.    C/wrtiv,    ij,. 
Palmer  I  Frederick),  WITHKUfiOKlIN 
MANCHURIA,     llluxmied.      nitd 
^dilitH,    Dtwtjr  tea,    7/,  6^.  mK 


M 


Messrs,  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Pvker  (Qlllwrt).     A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 

Patkea  lA.'t^i.  SMALL  1.KSSONS  ON 
r.KKATI  RUTHS.     >!.!*.  8i*     I..  W. 

ParkJnion (John).  PARAlllSI  IN  SOLK 
HAKAIHSUS  l-F.RRKSrRIS.  OR  A 
nAHllK.N  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT Fl.OWEKs     f-'ni--    Lj.  '"■  ■". 

Pu mcnlcr  (John).  HELIOTROPKS,  OR 
NEW  POSIKB  FOR  ^iUNDlALS.  i6j^ 
Kdiwd  hy  Pmciv»l  L*"i>o».  Qumrta. 
3_-,  firf.  «(. 

Parmenller  (I'ral.  Lcoo).  ^^  Bwitiai 
Tciti. 

(•■noiM  (Mri.  CleneaU  GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  _  Wiih  -fi  \\\iy\t^- 
tfUion*.  Sftfid  J^dition^  Dmvf  ipd, 
19 J,  bd.  nrt 

A  Colaniml  F-dilicm  b  aIw  pnblbhtiL 

PaacKl-    Sh  Lihnrv  of  Dvve^iior. 

Puun     (OeoTK).      SOCIAL     CARICA- 
TURK       IN      THE      EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURV.     Wilhovctio:  llluilTUiuoiL 
Impnrial Quarto.    £D,t3i-bd    mir. 
S«aTwLiTE[c  Bonk^cn  Art  annl  [.P.L- 

LADV    MARY  WORTLEV    MONTAGU. 
With     34     Fori  roils    and      llluttralionK. 
DfKtr  B^.     151.  "'' 
A  Coloni*!  Kdili.in  is  also  publi&Iicd. 

PatcnoafW.  R.KiJFnjiminSwifl).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.    tV.  Bi.f.    ;,.M.itrt 

PatUnonCA.  H.).  NOTFS  OF  AN  E.\ST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Il;u«r.l«!  is 
Colour  by  F-  SouTKGAtB.  Second  Etfrfiim- 
Cr.tt*.   fi. 

NATDBE  IN  K.\STeRN  NORFOLK. 
A  ««iH  af  ol4cmilDni  oa  ibe  KirJi» 
Fiihfti.  Hvauali.  Rcprilc^.  and  Strtll:. 
cyn)  CnuUHVu  found  in  that  Miih- 
faoarhoHj.  wtth  ■  lilt  of  tbp  Tpeciq.  WEib 
j-i    lUuctniiobi    in    colour,    bv     Frank 

SOUTBHATK.    Secsnj Edition-   CV.  8fii',    ti- 
Pe»COClt(N.).     Sw  LitllT  Bookton  Art. 
Ptake  <C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.    A  HAND- 
BOOK   OF    ANNUALS    AND    BIFN- 
NIALS.    Wilb  74  Illuilraticii^   Faf.  i:v, 
31.  6rf.  "</, 
Pcarce  (E.    M.),    MA.       ANNALS    OF 
CHRIST'S      HOSPITAI-       llluilmltd, 

Dtmr  !■"■    T-  ^■ 
PmI  (RobertXund  Mlncbln  (M.  C),  M.A. 

OXFORD.      Wiih     too    IlliiMntinnt    in 

Colour.      Cr,  ?.P9-     6». 

Peal  (SiilncyJ,  Jmr  Fellaw^fTiinilyColliic, 

ChcTordi  Ano  Secretary  m  thv  Roval  Cum- 

mfaBwn  on  ih«  Lifxontie  Law&    PRACl  1. 

CAL   LICENSING    REFORM.    SiimJ 

Sditien,    Cr.  Era.     11.  M. 
PMe»  (J.   P.)i    'O.II.       S«  CbDiehmui'i 

Ubrary- 
l*e(Tle(W.M.FIIndar*!.D.C.I.,LL.D..Pro- 

fevirnl  F-avpEllocy  at  Univenity  Collrce. 

A    HISTORY  oF    EGYPT,    pkom    tub 

EaxLIK^T    TeVKS    to  THH  Pll£SE>iT    DaT. 
Fully   ILluamted.      /k   n>  wtmmft.      Cr. 

Veu   1.     PncitiTOfiic    Tm»»    ra    XVItii 

PTHAITT.     fV'^  EdiHsH. 


Vol.    II.      Tub     XVIIi 

DvHASiiKs.     fntrIA  , 

Voi.  III.     XIXth  id  XXXi 
Vol.  IV.    The  £cr»^  of 

J.  P-  Mahaff*,  titl-IX 
Vot.  r.     RoHA?!  EcriT.  J.  ( 
Vol,  h.     EfiTfr    th    tiut 

SrABtay  Lak'-Posl 
RELIGION     AND      CON' 

ANCIENT    ECVPT. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FRC 
ELAMAKNATABLSl 

EGYPTIAN  TALES,     in 
TRAU  Eliis.     /■  7>t*  i'ti 

EGYPTIAN  DF.CORATII 

no  lllnumionv    Cr^  Sr*. 

pfaHlliii(W.  A.V    ScaOaK 

Phlllpott*  (Bdenlk     HV  DXW 

Witb    3S    l11usIi41WEU  liy 

SRUKE.        Stttmd    d        '     '' 

f^rrr  Cr.  tut.    tr. 
VP    ALONG      AND      DC 
llluflTalfd     by     Cl4u  Da 

Cr,  4f"      V-  '"'• 

A  vuluiDc  Of  pijcmL 

Plarr  (Victor  O.X    See 

PI  (to.     S«  SunilArd  LJh 

Plaiitua.     THE  CAPTrvV 

in  Introduction,  Tential  NoMI 

nirnlary,    by   W.    M.     LtKPMl 

jMm  Colk sj.Oiford.  Jfemtrt 

Plawtto-Wardlaw  (J,   T.r 

Coil-Bt,  Ciiobridji.     See  ^ 

uon  Serifi. 

Padoore    (Prank).       MOI 

TUAI.ISM.      Tut   CW*- 

m.  mtt. 

AHi»ioryaoii  X  CiHiIcas 
Pocr   (J.     [^trlEk     1.CX 

LEGIONARY.     I  ...  g«.. 

Pollard  (Alice).     S«  Liitl-  1 

PallariI(A.W.).  OLD  PICTUI 

Ji]n*1rat^.  Dr/t^  9c^  -g  ^ 
Pol  lard  (Ellu  F.I.  Sk  LiiiU  B 
Pollock  (DavldX  M.I.N.A.      S, 

Potter  (M.  C),  M.A.,  F.Ls. 

BOOiiOFAGRlCULTURAL 

lllLutnltd.       .5'AVMrf     f^iTi, 

Power  (J.  O'CoanorX      TI 

OF  AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  L 
PrsQcefO.V    Stt  R.  W»un.' 
PrescolKO.  L-l.    ABOKT 

WHAT    IT    IS    MADE 

JJ.  6d.  HTl. 

Price  (L.  L.},  M.A..  Fdlow  ofl 

Oiofi.      A    HISTORY    Ol 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY." 

lit.,.     Cr.  !t..-.     II.  *rf. 
Primrtue     (Deborah).      A 

RCEOTIA.    C'.  Str.    6j. 
Prolherop  (EmMI).     THE  DC 

OF  MAN      C.io«itA>iiv 

Aincr-     With  II 

Cr.  »M.     u. 


■AiHv  IK  a 
'  fall-pasea 
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pysln  tad  RawIudMa.  THF.  MICRO- 
COSM OK  LONDO\.  DH  LOKDOS  IN 
MlKtATUBi;.  WiUl  104  lllustralions  in 
cohiur-  /1  TArre  Woixmu.  Smatt  \tp. 
£it  3'-  "'. 

■Q'    (A.    T.    QdUltr     CODch).        THE 
TiOLDEN    POMP.      A   Pbocbsiiob  t,» 
KKaLi5H  LVBICS.  SicandEJin'm.  Cr.iit. 
M.  bJ.  arl. 

QiMveda  V|T|«u.    Sr«  Mmuuurc  Libraiy. 

O.K.  .iiiil  e,S.  THE  WOODMOUSECOk- 
RLSl'ONl'tNCt,     C--,  8w.    6(. 
Aljoionial  E'JriiDn  ^s  bUo  publLhhei). 

R>Ckl»DI<R.  B.),  M.A.  Ser  Wf!lniln!lcr 
Conuntttlitm. 

Ran  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN- ART- 
ISTS OF  BOLOGNA.  Wiih  jo  lllgi 
lEalionc.     DtiHy  Stff.     71.  C</.  J*'/- 

KlKIt  (I-Dns<Uli!).  B.D.,  0>un.  DANTE 
AND  ins  ITALV.  With  ji  ilLui.t:.- 
litrnB  Tnf^rlv  front  conmtpoTkTy  Fr»cuc- 
^nd  Dociinitnl^     Dfmyivo.     til.  bd-  net. 

Rabtn  (H.  J.),  M.A.,  B.S<.,,  LcrtuHi  in 
EqeIi^K  at  Merchu"!  Veniiwpr*'  T*d»nical 
ColI^=,  Brislol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Ct-.  81W.     ai.  fi.'. 

Randolph  (b.  W.),  D.D.  S«  Library  of 
Devotion- 

Ranole  (D.  W.).  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  Orv. 
it.  f-d. 

Raabdall  (HMtlnr*),  MA.,  Fellow  ,rt4 
Tulor  or  Nfw  ColksF,  Oircrd.  DOC- 
TRINE  AND   DEVELOPMENT.     Cr. 

Ravea(J-  J.>.  D.D     See  ADIiqiury'i  Dooiu. 

Rawalofoel Lawrence.  Bu.l.    Sec  LP.L. 

lblymHid(WaltarJ.    SeeScLoel  Huloi[u. 

ABnlPHjily.    S™i,P.L- 

Reaaon(W.I,  MA  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS,  Cr.  Bw. 
:/,  td. 

Redpath  (If.  A.),  M.A.  See  nuDnintlet 
CDmfDtnlarjn. 

Itaynoldv.    Sr  Liiilt  GalJeriH. 

RhoulK  U.  P.).  Sn  Simplified  Fiench 
Teiu. 

ltl»de*(W.  e.}.     See  Scbwl  HiiMriei. 

Kleu  <H.J,  M.A.  S»  Simplified  Fnnth 
Ten  J. 

UobcrUtM.  E.).     SeeC.  C  Chuner. 

Ko6erUaa  (A.I.  D.D.,  L^jnl  Uiibop  <if 
Eierrr.  RLGNUM  DEI.  The  Bjiupion 
Lecture*  of  [^1,    DtiHy  Btv.    jj-  *#/-  n<J. 

Rotwruwi  (C.  arut).  M.A..  Fellaw  of  All 
Souls'  CoLlcge,  Oxford,  Eiuntne^  in  Ihc 
HoDOut»ScftW)l  of  Modem  H  jiory.  O"ford. 
lui.^oet-  SELECT  STATUTES. CASKS, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
HENTS,  i<6e-iB)i.    DrmfttB.    loi.  fii^. 

Hi. 

RoberUon  (C.  Onot)  'n[]  BartliotdniDW 

(J.  0-).  t.K.'i.K,,  K.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  UK 
THKBHITISHEMPIRK.  Dim/Qvm'<: 


R«bertaon(Slra.S.].K.CS.I.  CHITRAL: 

The  STOg»  or  *  Mimoii  Si»c«.  TAir^ 
EditisH.     lliuilraleil-    f  r,  Bvo.    ■u.td.ntl. 

Kobln>oa(A.  W.),  M.A.  See  CtiDnbmao'i 
Bibl<^. 

Robliuon  (CeclUaV  THE  MINISTRV 
OF  DEACONESSES.  Wilb  mu  Inlioduc. 
tlon  by  ihe  bie  Archbuhop  of  Cjurerhury. 
Cr,  »Fe.     V.  bd. 

RotHDftOD(F.  S.).  See  Conn o!»eur's  Library, 

Rocheloucaldd  (La).    Scf  LItile  Libtaiy. 

Rodwell  (Q,;,  B.A.  .\EW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK-  A  Course  for  BeEinnerv  Wiib 
m  Prefsce  by  Wai.t«ii  Lock,  D.D.,  Wjidrn 
ofKebieCDlliGe.    Futt.ivs.     v-M. 

Hoe(Pr«l).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  Wiih 
nuny  ll^nElralion^  by  Ihe  Author,  iacliidins 
a  froDlilpiece  in  eoUjui.  Drmji  iv9-  lof .  hd- 
ntt. 

Kogeit  (A.  a.  Lh),  M,A.  See  Bonki  an 
BusineKs. 

Rom  (edward>.  THE  ROSE  READER. 
hiu^imed.  <.>.  Bt^.  vf.  6d.  Aito  in  4 
Fartj.     Ftrl,  t.  and  II.  td.  tMik  :  Pari 

111.  id.:  Pa,in:,od. 

Rowntree  (Joihiia).  TMK  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Ra-STA-ramaNT  bf 
THE  OnuM  QuBSTiow,  ^tecfd  ffnd 
Chtaptr  Kditiow.     Cr.  Sua.     u.  jv^/- 

Ruble  (A.    B.),    D,D.      See    Junior    School 

Ruaiell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
AIiMlHAL  LORD  CuLLlNGWOOU 
With  IlluitraliDa*  by  F.  BniWr.ivTH. 
fsurlh  Ediliim.     Cr.  liv.    61. 

SalnaburT(lf"Tlocloa},  M.D-,  F.R-C.P. 
PHI  NCI  PI  A  'f  HKRAPEUTICA. 
Drmjf  Bpb-    ji.  6rf.  nrr. 

St.  Analcm.   bee  Library  al  DevoliarL 

St.  Aujuallne.    Sec  Libnry  of  Devodaa. 

St.  Cyres  (VlatOBnt).      See   Oifatd    Bia- 

St-  FrancI*  ol  Aailal.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS 
FRIARS-  Ne»lY  irutUted  by  W,ij.]*m 
HavwoOD.  Wilb  An  InfTodnctloEi  by  A. 
G.  F.  HowKi-t.  and  40  liJuimtion*  rrani 
lullaD  Pain:er>.  Dtmytt'n.  51.  j»e/. 
See  alfe  Standard  Libnuyand  l-ibtaryaT 
Devoiioti. 

'SakI'  (H.Mno»).  REGINALD.  .T>r«rf 
F.dilfim.     F'Hp-  £pp,     51.  6rf.  *tt. 

Salea  (St.  Fraocl*  dc).  Sec  Library  uf 
Devoljen, 

Saltnon  (A.  L.).    See  Litile  Guide- 

Snrgoannt  (J.K  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WES'IMINSTERSCHOOU  lllnurueO. 
Dtmy  Sr'fl.    ^i-  6d. 

Satbaa  (CI.    See  Byanlint  Tti». 

Scbmm  (Jaho).    See  Braniint  TeiK 

Scotl  (A.  M.l  WINSTON  SPENCER 
ClIURCHIll-  w;ih  Potinii.mJIlIu*. 
■ration*,     t'*-.  Stt.     jj.  f.i/. 

ScudamortiCyrll).    See  Liille  Guides. 

Sella  (V.  P.),  M.A-  THE  MECHANICS 
OF  DAILY  LIFE  lllajltaled.  Cr.  h» 
ti.6d. 
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Selou*  (Edmund).      TOUMV    SMITH'S 
ANlMALti.       lUuiIralcri  by  G.   W.    OnD. 

SilHtt  Etilliim.ii.  bd. 
TOMMV  SMITHS  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

Wilh  IB  Illuiirsiioni  by  Al'Gust*  Guitst- 

StlonJ  EJIIiot.     f-iat.if'.:     ii.M. 
5«Mle     <J-     M->-        ANEtDOTES      OF 

SOtDlERS.     '"-.  Efff.    j<,  6J.  ml. 
StiakespMre  OVllllmlo), 
THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1613;   .63.:   \Vn: 

iHj.    S«b  jC4,  t.  1I.  o'  >  ninplHe  ki, 

Fotict  3  Ki^  4  in  ready. 

Folio  1  \\  d*miIt  ready 

Sec    slui    Aiden    ind     Liltlc     Quatla 

Sbal^rtpeare.  . 

Sburp  (A.).    VICTORIAN    POETS.    C'. 

SbBrp(C*cU).    S«S.  Baring-Gould. 
Shafp  (Mr*.  C  A,k     S>F  Liiile  Booki  on 

SbcdlDck  |J.  S.)      THK  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA.    C',  ep».    y. 
SheUer  {Percy  B.),    ADONAIS;  inElejr 

«n  IM  (icHiL  of  John    Keats.  Auihor  aT 

*  £i^yfaioii.' «(c.     r'ah.    From  Iht  lypeior 

Didai,  ihi.     u.  ■/'. 
Sheppard  (H.  P.).   M.A.     S«  S.   BiriDe- 

CduIiI. 
Shcrwcll  (Arthur).  MA.  LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.      Third   EiUliin.      C'.  »«. 

Shlpln     (Mwv     e.V      AN      ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY     FOR    CHILD. 

REN.     Wilh  a  Pirfarc  by  Ihe  BUbop  sf 

Gibraltar,      Witb  Ma»  And  riutRalJoiu. 

Pail  I .     Ct.  tzv.     aj.  W.  WJf. 
SMhcl  (Waller).     DISRAELI;    \   Siu.lr 

in  PerviikBliry  *-nA  ldrj«.    Wjilk  j  Poniatit. 

Dtmy^'p-    isf.  6rf.  */r. 

Sh  al»  Oufn^rd  bio^rpphlcb 
SlBe(j.)l     See  [jtEle  EEixjkton  Ate 
Slmonaoo    (0,     A.).       FRANCKSCO 

CUARDI.      With  II  Plain.      lmf^i*l 

tip-    £^.  3'.  ■''. 
SketcblcrlR.  e>D->-    Sec  Little  Boeka  on 

An. 
SMptOil  (H.  P.  K.).     Sr  Lirile  Booki  on 

An. 
SlBdsn  (DdukIh*)-      SICILV:    The   New 

WintPT  Rc.'on.    WithovBrroo  Jlliutratiotli. 

Sfr"iit  Edilie^-     Cr.  it'O.     jj.  H/I. 
Snuill  (Evao),  M.A.    THE  EARTH.    An 

lnErodut:{irjn  to  Phy(ioc"^pbv.    Illuirajei]. 

Cr.  Sfo,      ■:•.  6J. 

Snallwood  (M.  0.).    See  Little  Boaki  on 

All. 
Biri-itle)- (F.  E.),     See  l.P.L. 
Smith    (Adam).      THK    WEALTH     OF 

NATIONS.    Edited  with  in  inltoiJuctioa 

and  tiuverouA  Note*  by  Edwim  Cahhah. 

M.A        Tvi9   eehtifrel-      Dtv*y  loj^      >u. 

""■ 

S#e  aLw  Standard  Library. 

SnKh  (norace  and  Jam«).      See  Uiile 

Library. 


Smith   <H.   8a«>fML     M.JL 

JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC. 

%t,     Wilh  Ant^i-en,  E<_  6^ 
Smith  (Rayde    N.    a.).     THE  PEL 

BOOK:    A   GAOia    or    Miun 

5fiBji.;  EJiliiti.     Cr.  irw.      ti  irf 
Smith  <R.  Mudle).       THOUGHT 

TH  K     DAY-      Entiled    br. 

3..  6.^.  111. 
Smith<Na«'«ll  C).    S*.^  W.  w» 
Smith  (John  Thonua).      •     " 

A    RAINY   D.lY  :0<,  R 

Event!  of  ibe  \  ear?  i;t.. 

WiLfPBD     WhITTB»_        i...j5i: 

Dftir  ^^'*.    r^'.  ^''^  ihV. 
Sadl  ifP.  J.).     A  BOOK   OF 

lUuBrated.     Cr.  »T«.     6<. 
SnowdMKC.  E.).  A  HANDY  1. 

BRITISH  HISTORY.  Dnmp 
Sopbocle*.    See  CUuical  Tr         _ 
SomeltL.  A.).    Sec  lonioi  Schod  I 
Saulht^VIIIone.),  M.A.     Sea  loaiKl 

iioolt.  ^ 

SMrthcy    (R.1.      FNG:J3II      St 

Edited  by  Divro  HAXiUkT. 
VoL    I.     (Honrd,    Clifford. 

Dnke.  Cmnduh}.     SrtrmJ  £^a 

«».    6>. 
Vol.  ti.    (Riclianl    HaBhiaK, 

E'du,  mid  Rileiib\    Cr.  (•■>.    1 
Sec  aL^ci  Standard  Uhrmwy, 
Spencc  (C.  H.;,  MA.     Sec  School  I 

llpn  Seriff*. 

Splcer  (A.  D.).     THE   PAPRR  TH 

Wilh  \Xap\  jtnJ    Dia^ram^ 

lav.  6^.  ml. 
Spanner  (W.  A.),    M.A.     Sc* 

Rclfdion. 
Staler  (BdocBab*).      THP.  OUIU 

FLORENCE  Illu>ltated,  Anva^J 

SUohrldtelJ.  W.),  B.D.    See  Uh 

■StanclIKo.'    f^nLFDO'S  AKDl 

Stcad(D.  W.).    SeeD.  CaUabo. 
Sledman(A.  M.  M.).  M.A. 
INITIAI.ATINA:  Ea.sy  L«»<,,  no  I 

\Aiy  Accidence.     A'lifK    EJiti^,^, 

irv-     IS. 
FIRST    LATIN    LESSONS. 

tioit.     Cr.  Si'j.     ar. 
FIRST    LATIN    READER.      Wkh 

adapted  to  the  Sfiorier  Latirr  C^ni 

VocaliuUry.    StjIM  M4itm  rrviHri. 

,i.6d. 
EASY   SELECTIONS     FROM     CH 

The    Helreltan    Wai.     Stand    Et/idt 

sim9-     1J. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY. , 

Klngi  of  Rotne.     jBma    Sttfit^  . 

11.  6J. 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  ItNSBll 

TRANSLATION.      Elntmin  Eif.     fit 

Im.     II.  6rf,  ~ 

EXEMPLA     LATINA.        Vita     %x% 

in    Latin   Accidence.      With    Vo 

TkiTit  Eiilitm.    Cr.  tt*.    it. 
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at™  kxkrcises  on  the 

VX  OF  Till:    SHOHIER  AND 
KD     I.ATJN     I'KillEK.        WUh 

'£m.      Ct^    Scv.     ij,    <h/.      OrigiHut 

■is.  6t{.    K.Bv^  II,  mr. 
flN  COMPOUND  SKNTENCK: 
knd    ICicrcuH,      S/conti   K<Uti9H. 

u.  So'.    Willi  Vocibuliiy.    w. 

>A    QUAEUAM  :     MIkfILuicoik 

^xmciKft  on  Common    kEikt   jml 

Fnrik    Kdilii-H.       Fmtf.     Stti. 

Wjlki   ViKabuLuy.     7J,      Kvf,    Tf. 


VOCABULARIES    FOR    RKPE- 
^  t  AminKcd  accordina  to  Subjvtlt. 
Hik  ElUlam.     Finf.  tow.     II.  W. 
lULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 

O   GREEK.      mr./  SJitimn,  rf 

into.    II. 

:EK  CREEK  PRIMF.R.    Sia-,i 

Cr.  Bw.     II.  61/. 
EEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSKE.X 
iLATlON.       7»,>rf   Edilian.    rf 
R*^.  Bi».    II.  W. 

VOCAItULvVRTES  FOR  RE- 
ION.  ArnuiscJ  jictording  to  Sl*b. 
'ffurfk  Ji,ii!ieH.  /Vni*,  Ztw.  11  6./. 
TESTAMENT    SELECTIONS. 

dca  of  ScboolL  With  Iniroda*:' 
otflK*    luid     VoAbulAry.       Fnrth 

Fc*f.  Bm.    u.  e.^. 

0  FRENCH.    SrtmiK  EiHtitn.  I 
L/. 

;ENCH  LESSONS.  SnmlhEdi-^ 
Uid.    C'-  Bi^fl.    iJ. 
ENCH  PASSAGES    FOR  UN- 
TRANS  1.AT  I  ON.      Fi/lll    EJi' 
'iM€d.     Fcaf.  Sr^     IJ.  6f/. 
ENCH  EXF.RCISES  ON  El^E- 
\RV   SYNTAX.       Willi  Vootiu. 
^p>rrIA   EditiOK.      •-       ^vo.    >J.  6rf. 

VOCABUI, ARIES  FOR  RE- 
^ON:  Anan^^  according  tf>  Sub- 
'hirlitnlk  Fdi'lii^.  Fcaf.  8rw.  IL 
la  School  Exitminittion  Scri' 

Blllatt),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  TME 
D  Of  SCIENCF..  With  ,« 
']otlr^Sfr{HiidF'7irion.Cr  ^'f>,  ^^^U 
rf»  ScliDal  Exnininition  S«ic«. 
on  (C),  q[  ihc  Tf^hniul  fnflii. 
I,     uid     SuddardB  CF.t  of     i& 

1  CollMt,  l-^iriU.  OR»;AM«.3i- 
iSIGN  rOK  WOVF.N  KAJ?fc(C>. 
cd.     Dtn'y  Bf'rf.       Tkirtt 


m    iS.X     M.A.      THK       ^ 

HS  OF  THE   CHHtST«*V 

.     Cr.  Bw,      u.  6.<. 

■yrence).     S«  Little 

'.).  MA.    ANN.ALS  OF 

SE.   llluttralnl.  /Vb^  ^ 

(KMbcriDe).        B  V       M. 


SleVBDioD  (R.  L.)  THR  LETTERS  OT 
ROBhZRT  LfiUIS  h.lEVKNiON  TO 
HIS  KAMII.V  AND  FklKNPS. 
Sel«i<d  and  Kdiied  liy  MnNFV  Ca(.>IH- 
Tihd EiiitioH.    Cr.  ew.    III. 

LriihAKv  Kpii'iox.  Dri^^iTf.  trtoU.  jsi.*//- 
..\  ^'gIotiI.'lL  Eiiilion  u  *I*o  publilbtd. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      Willi   "n    M-Ji'd 
Porliail     by     Wii.MAH    Stkams-       /'!/'* 
EdiliOH.    C*.  fliJfl.    Buekrani-    &■■ 
AColoniMl  Ediiioni4al-"i'"l'li''™-  - 

THE  LIFE  OF  R,  L.  HTEVKNMiN.  Sm 
G.  il-iKoTir. 

Stevenaon  (IW.  1.).  FROM  SARAKAC 
TO  THE  MARQUEs.vs.  IWin»  L«u««» 
wrillen  by  Mn.  M,  I.  STtVDiion  dlullil 
iBBj-B.      C>-.  8if.     ^i.tul.  _..    J 

LETTERSFROM  SAMOA.  >39i-M-  M™ 
and  ■iranEcd  hy  M.  C  B*l«w".  W'™ 
inruiy    [tUi^frationk   Setm^  Bmtt^f    t'- 

Af4.      61.  H<r. 

Stoddart   (Aona  ILV     Sw  Oi*ifJ   ■!* 

stokM  CF.  a.\ 

KAUELAIS. 

T.  Um]UH*»Ti -- 

n  PorUaii  ta  ^^^^pw*-  ^^  **-  >^  ' 

""■  A.irB  mud*. 


Stons  (5.  J.V 

WUh    a    U 

M.A.     W 
Storr    tV 

ths _, 

Aniilntay^ 

oftJi»n    '     - 
MENT 

StrakwtF.^    _  _ 


srs?aefif?^^- 
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SyBuoaCe.M.).  U.A.,  M.D.   SacAocitai 

at  IK, 

Svnit  (NetUK     S»  Liule  Blue  Bexd^t. 
Tadlu*.    AGkICOLA.     Wnh  lnijaducIlDn 
Nai«,  Mtp,  eic,  h^  R.|P.  Dnvis  M.A., 

GERMAN1A.     By  tbo  uiM  Editor.     Fcaf. 

ii>e.     It.     Sfc  alH>  CIhhluI  TfaiutKIioni. 
Tiltick<W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 

MF.MORIES.     DimytBt.     loi.  6d.  ntl. 
TauferCJ.).    S«f  Libruy of  DevotioD. 
Taylor  (A.  E.>     THE  ELEMENTS  OF 

.(lETAl'HVSlCS,  DrmtiB*.  loi.&Z.wl. 
Taylor(F.a.),  M.A.   See ConiBiErciil Seric!, 
Taylor  )l.  A.).    See  OifnrJ  HiDnnphiet. 
Tuylor  Uolin  W.J.    THt   COMING  OF 

rH(^  hAIVTIS  '  im^iginaljon  and  Slud1e« 

in  Early  Churnh  Hi^roiy  and  Tmdition. 

With  aft  llluylrati^nt.  DtHiy'ivp-  T-<id^nit, 
Taylor  (T-   M.K    M.A.,    Fellow  of  Gonville 

anil  Cain-  ColleEC,  Cimbiidgc.      A  CON. 

STlTUnCNAI,      AND     POLITICAL 

HISTORY  OF  KOME,     Cr.  8;.*.     71.  W, 
Tennyion  (Alfred,  Lard).    THK  EARLY 

POF.MS    OF.      Ediled,    wUh    N'ales    mid 

jit  liiEFoducEiDn,  by  J.  Ckurton  Coi-l.[hS, 

M.A.     Cr.  Sj'A     61, 
IN    MEMORIAM,    MAUD,    AND    THE 

PRINCESS.     Fjliled  by  J.    Ciiutm.N 

CnLLI«5,  M.A,     Cr.  6tw,      6*.    Sec  bI'q 

l.iitlc  Libruy, 
Terry  (C  5.).    See  Oxford  RiDEiapbie^. 
ThaclurayfW.  M.).    S«  l,ii*  T-ibrary. 
Tll«>ba]d{F.  V.J.  M.A.    INSFCT    LIFE. 

lUu^lraled.     SeceitJ  Kditioi  Krviird.     Cr, 

Ht'.'.     !:.tiJ. 
Thompjion  (A.  H.).    See  Liiile  Guidet. 
nietlDn IMory W.}.  DAILVSTRENGTH 

FOR  DAILV  NfiEDS,     ThMttmOi  Edi- 

tiom-    Mtdium  ifiwff,    11.  fid.  ntl,    AUo  an 

edition  in  ^u  peri  en  bindltift,  6r, 
Tampklni  (H.  W.),  F.R.H.S,     Src  Liiile 

TawDley  {Lads  Suaan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE. BOOK.  Witb  i«  lllunraiionc  aril 
■  Mapt.  Third EAilicn.  Dimjiipii.  loi. 
U-ntl. 

Tevnlwe  (Paiet),  M.A,  D.Liit.  See 
UxroEd  Bloc raphie?, 

TnvChranta.  n.).  Fellow  of  Trinity  Cdllece. 
Dunbridie.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  Wiih  Maps  and  Pbuu.  Stand 
Edition,     Vr^rrrBcA     toi.  6d.  net. 

TroutbcckfO.  e.).    See  Link  Guidtt 

Tyler  (E.  A.l.    B.A,  F.C.S.      See  Junior 

Tyrrell-aill  (Francei).    See  IJlile  Booki 

Vardon  (Harry).     THF.  COMPI.F.TE 
OOLFKR.      llloilriled.     Eiihlk  Edilicn. 
Dimyirv.    m.td.Hil. 
A  Coji^tfinl  Edition  isalsa  pufallthed. 

VlMlhiin  (Hrjnry).    S-e  Lirile  l.ilitniy. 

Vaueban(H.Tbcrt  .Vl.V  i:  A.lOimi  >  THF 
LAST  OF  TIIF.  ROYAL  STOaRTS, 
HENRY  STirART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKEOFVORK.  Wllh»llliinrslion^ 
SK*md  Edillm.    Ormf  3iv.     loc.  U.  mil. 


THE  NAPLES  RIVtftlA.     -.„ 

mtioi^i  in  Colour  by-  AdAi^aicc  ' 
HACes     C'.  aiw.     6». 
A  Colonial  E  JitiDn  is  alls  nab^ 

Voetelto  (A.),   MA.     S«  Janior  1 
lion  Serial. 

Wadilell(CoLL,A.).t.L.D,,CB.  IS 
ANDITSMVSTKRIBS.  vnikaA 
oi  the  Eipcdilion  of  i9»)-iaa4.  Wit 
Illustrations  and  MapH.  '  IHM 
Chimf-iT  Edillatt.     Dimy  iM.     jr.  U 

WadoHl.  W.).D.D.  OllDTf^l-Ain 
KISTORV,    WiibMafK.   frmiAE^ 

Wasner  (Richard),      UUfi. 

Interpretation*.  crnba^]riu| 
uplanatioEU.      Br    A.    L.  ^ 
B,  CiDHr.    In  Ftmr  1'ilmwKi 
is.  bd.  task. 
Vol-  I.— Tub  Rihc  or  tub  '. 

Third  Kdilirm. 
VcH-,    ".— PAaiirAt*    , 
Thb  Holt  Chaii. 

Voi..  111.— TmSTAN    AKO   _ 

Wall(J.  C).     DEVILS.     )|j„_ 
AuLhur  and  from  pli.3loerapfaL 
41.  td.  ntt.     See  al*o  Antuoai 

WalUrxH.  B.).    See  Lklle  : 

and  CIa-ujcs  of  AfT_  — ■ 

WaitantF.  W.).    Sn  School  HuaOl 

Walton  llzue)   and    Colton  <CM 

See    I.P.L.,  -Slmdanl    Library,  and  I 
Library. 
Warrcn-VCTDOB   (Man.    WftltaaX  I 
KtAIUNOS  ON  THE   INFERllO 
D.UJTE.  \MtA  on    ,h.,  Cotnineawn 
BluH.'iUTCitiA  Imol*  and  otSiraalW 
Wiib  an  InlioduccioD  by  tbt   R» 
Mount.        Iti      Two     Volume-.       J. 
£.^('fjaw,Bntli«ly  re-writltn.    t>-fc» 
nrl. 
WaUrhouaetMra.  AltredV    WITH  1 
SlMfLtMfEARTED;  Utile  H« 
WoDicn in  Counuv  Placn,    Tfrri^d 
SmmltPtlltBr.     tl.   mrl.  ' 

S*e  alio  Lliile  Library. 
WottbcriieBd  (T.  C),  M  \.     eXj 

TION  PAPERS  IN  HOR.*CE. 
..."■  -^"al'Djunwr  EiaTninalit,al 
WebblW  T).  S.*Uitl.BI«B 
WebbarCP.  C).     See  Teat haotai 

loEy. 
Wclr   (ArchltMldl.    M.t        aw 
UL'CTION   TO    THE     His 
MODERN  KLROpt-      O  1 
Wella   (Sidney    M.).       Sei 

Scienrc 
Wella(J.),  M.  A. .  Feila»„d - 
Colleje.       OXFORD      ANIT 
LIf£      ThJ;i  E./iH.-H.     tV    fc 
A  SHORT  HISl  ORV  OF  rSmI 
SMt,,^    With  ,  MapC    Cr   - 
See  .%l!o  l.mle  Guide.. 
WlietdoD{F.  W.).  A  LIITLP  M 
TO  THF  BIRDS.     H™" 
)of  which  .-ir.  by  A-M.  Uftsl 
Cr.  Se-p'.     tu. 
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hnrhlblcy  <C).     See  W.  E.  tIcDiey. 
■VWUeyCI.).   M.A..    Feltow    ^f   Pemb.aU 
K  COtkEC,  Cimliridue.      C.RtCEK  OLIOAR' 
CHlEs:     THEIR      ORGANISATION 
_     AND  CHARACTER.    Cf.  Hv.    61. 
WhltakertO.  H.),  MA.    See  Cburdnniin'i 

Bible. 
Whila  (QlllHrt).      THE    NATURAL 
HISTORY  OK  SKLBORNE.     Edited  l.y 
L.C  MtAi.L,  F.R.S.,4iuuud1>y  W.  Wakdi 
FowLKPf,  M.A.     Cr.  Erv-    6j. 
Se«  aim  Standard  Library. 
'WhKfleld  (E.  E.).    Sec  Cominncial  Sale. 
Wbltehnd  (A.  W.).    GASPARDDE 
C  O  L  1  G  N  V,        llluslraled.      Dfiuy  iic 

Whiteley  (R.  Uaya\  F.I.C,  P.indpal  ur 

the  Municipal  Smi  ncfl  School,  W«I  BrDiD- 

with.      AN     ELKMENTARV     TEXT- 
BOOK OF  IN0RGANICCHEMI5TRY 
Cr.  iz;'.     11.  6.i 
>Vh1I1ey  (niu).   See  Lady  Dillie. 
WhIIlcnfW.).     See  John  Tbainis  Smilb. 
VhylElA.  0.),e.Sc-  SccBoDliianDiuincu. 
'WlllMriarcc  (Wlllrld).     S«  tiitk  Bool* 

on  Atl 
VIW«(0»c»r),  DEPROFUNDIS.  Sr-.-t—A 

Eiiilien.    Cr.  Itm.    ji,  ntl. 

A  Coionukl  Edition  ii  also  published. 
THE  DUCHESS  Of  P.\DUA.      DtmyH-.v. 

I  n-  ftd,  lut- 
POKM?.    lliiuyap0,    I3J.  6it  ntl. 
INTENTIONS.     Di,»yS,v.     ,31.  bd.  ntl. 
SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS,    Drmf 

Bc0-    I3J-.  fiif-  ml. 
LADY  WJNIIERMERE'S  FAN,       B(«y 

S».     111.  M,  ntl. 
A    WOMAN    OF    NO    IMPORTANCE. 

Demj  Bev.    iu,  6^.  net^ 
AN    IDEAL    HUSBAND.        Dimy    iti>. 

iu.  6fA  nrl. 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR 

NEST.     Dtmyiri.     III.  IM,  uf. 
.\    HOUSE   OF    POMEGRANATES   and 

THE    HAPPY    PRINCE.      Dimj  8m. 

<!i.  id.  Hil. 
LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  au>d 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES.     OfM>  8m, 

i.-t.6d.iul. 
Wlllclru  (W.    H.),    B.A.     THE   ALIEN 

INVASION.    C--.  87«,    w.  trf. 
WilllBn*  (A.).      PETROL    PETER^   or 
Picliy  Storied  aiiiT  Funny  Picium.    lllu^- 

[r,Lted  in  Colour  bj'  .^.  \V,  Mit.LS.     Drmj- 

W(lllmmBOn(M.  a.).    See  Ancieni  Cilin. 
WtllluDHHi  (W.).      THE    BRITISH 

GARDENER.       llluslrated,       DliHy  8rf. 

ioi.  6d, 
wmiamian  (W.),    tl.A.      Sec  Junior  Ki. 

.•niinaiioj^  ^crio.  Junior  School  &aok>t  aaii 

BefiiliperV  Bookfc- 
Wlllion  (Becklei).    LOKD  STRATII- 

CONA:  ihc  Story  of  hi»  IJfe.     llluilnieJ. 

Dtmy  %rv-    jj.  6j'. 
A  Colonial  Kdiiiep  U  alto  imbliihcd. 


WllaMt-Bniton  (E.  M.).    MAKERS  Of 

EUROPE.   O.St'o.    Snmtk  EA.  ii.  id. 
A  Tul.book  of  EuiDpcao  HiDlory  for 

hfiil^k  Form*. 
THE  ANCIENTWORLD.    Wilh  Mapmnd 

lltiiiilTalioTiL    C'.Bt0.     ^,f}d. 
Sccel»o  Rtginncl's  Book*. 
Wllgonlillgliap.].  SeeLiliiaryofDevolion. 
WII)on(A.  J.I.    See  Books  on  BuaiaeH, 
Wllaon  (H.  A.}.    See  Bookion  Buamu. 
WllaoD    (J.    A,).      See   SinipliBed    French 

Tnu. 
WUIDD  (Richard).  M.A.      1.  V  R  A    PAS- 

TOXALIS  :  &ii>g&  ol  Nature,  Cburcb,  atul 

HoEitc     i'ptlZtv.     3*.  t^, 
WlDbolKS.  e.).  M.A.    EXERCISES  IN 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE,     Cr.  Btw.    11.  6rf. 
LATIN   HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  AiJ 

to  CompoaLlion.      Cr.  Bcw,     ^.  bj.     Key. 

Wlndle'(B.  C.  K.%  F.R.S..  F.S.A.  S«  Ai.ii- 

fuaryV     Hoolu,      Lit  lie     Gujdek,    Ancieol 
'lilftB,  and  Sthool  Hi^t.^Tie^. 
WlnlerbothiliD     (Cnnon),     MA.,    B.Sc. 

\A  -U.     See  Chiiriihman'*  Libtary, 
Wood  (Sir  Evdyo),  F.M.,  V.C,  G.CB,. 

i;.C,M,C,     TROM  MID.SHIPMAN  TO 

FIELD-MARSHAL.      With  =.  Illu.Mta. 

lions  and  Mafo.     7ii*  Vttumti.     Fourth 

Edition.     I^emy  Sep.     »5i.  Hit. 
A  Colonial  Editiop  it  alio  publuhcd. 
WmmI  <J.    a.    E.).       S«    Teilhooks    of 

Tcchtjoloizy, 
Wood  (3.  flUkury).    DAN  LENO.    Illui. 

Itilert.      Tiir.i  HJilicm.     Cr.  Srw.     61. 

ACi-itonlal  Edition  it  bJmj  puhliilied. 

Wood  <W.  filrkbeck),  M.A.,  I;<ie  Sciiolai  of 

Woiccfller  CoHcgt,  Oxford,  and  EdmoDdi 

(Major  J.  E.X  R.E  ,  n.A  Q.  M.G.      A 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 

THE    UNITED    STATES.      With    ai. 

InErodUkition  by  H.  SPBMPFk  V/iLt:in»N, 

Wiib    :<    .M.ipi    and    Plan>.      Dimy  tps. 

rji,  id.  HI'. 
Wordiworlh   (Chrlalopher).       See  Anii. 

qtfary'>  Bcjoki. 
Word>warth(W.).   POEMS  BY.   Scleciul 

bySToproBD  A.  BjKn^kE.    Wuh  4Q  lllu*. 

Iratiook  by   Eomunp    H.    Naw,      With  a 

Fronlupiece  in  Phologravkite-      Dtmyit-o. 

71.  6d.  met, 
A  Colonial  F-ilition  it  4I10  (jubli^lied. 
WorisvJfTth  (W.)  and  C«lcrldKc(5.  T.). 

Sr(!  I  iltk  l.il>rnry 

Wrivht  (Art  hurl,  M.A,,  Fdion  oF  nunt'i 

fires'.     CiuiiiiriLise.       See     ChutkJiman'i 

labrary. 
WrlibKC.  GordsB),    S«  D.111IC. 
Wright  (J,  C).    TO.DAV.     Drmj  ,6mt. 

11.  6J.  nil. 
WtiEht  (Sopbte).     GERMAN  VOCABU. 

(ARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  F,af.  Bed. 

ir.  'id. 
Wrong  (George  M.).  Ptofema  of  Hi^IoiT 

in    the     Univenily     of    ToroJUo.     T  H  fc 

EAKL  or  ELGIN.    Illu>in>ed.    Dim^ 

Sua-     Ji,  6d-  ntt. 
\  Calouial  Ldiiian  it  alio  publiabul. 


L. 
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Messrs.  Metiiubn's  Catalogde 


WyirttCKateM.).    SceM.R.Clou. 
W*We(A.  B.),    MODBRN  ABV^miA. 

WieIi  a  Map  and  b  Portrflil.  Ptwty  iv*. 
15J,  nlt- 
A  CoTc-ntil  EdllJon  1^  .^^v^  pul'li-^htd. 
WyndhanCRt.  nan.  OMrcc).  M.P,  THb: 
rOEMS  OK  WILLIAM  SHAKK- 
S  PEA  RE.  Wiih  aa  IntmdDinicin  and 
Nota.     DiMf  Bm.     Buctrmm.tilt  iBfi. 

Wyan<lt.)<^<l  franca  (O.).  THICLAND 
6f  THt:  RLA(  H  MOUNTAIN,  Being 
a  DeM:ripljk>n  of  Monienfgio.  Wilh  4a 
IlIusliaKon*.     Cr.  'i^p      at.  (rtf.  "#/- 

Y»t*  (W,  B,).  A  BOOK  OF  miSlI 
VERSIL    Selected  from  Modem  Wriiet-. 


V-txL 
VowvlPllsaa).     THE   COW^I 

MOTORIST        W»t>i^l 

SiztX  E^.'i^,.      ZVa-r  »r» 
A  Ci'IotubI  l^htifjnn  li  also  p_ 
THK  JO\    OK  THE  ROAD    A*  1 

ii(>n  o(  i>ia  Mai«>r  Car,    Sw^Ml 

VwnrfT.M.).      THE   AMKI 
COTTON     INOUSTRV :    A 
Woik  .nd  Wnrkefi.  (Tr.  hw  « 

Zlmrnern  (Antania).       WHAT 
KNOW      CONCKKNINC 


Ancient  Cities 

Genetal  Editor,  a  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.  F,R.S. 

Cr.  See.     4!.  61/1  M//. 


Chsstb*     Dy  a  C.  a.  Wndlt,  D.Sc  F.R.S. 

lllutlraltdfcy  !■_  II.  New. 
Sii>Ewriiiun.     By  T.  Audcn,  M.A.,  P-S.A. 

llliibiriaLed 
CaHTEHBuav.    By  J.  C  C«>.  LL  b..  F.S.A. 

IltuaLTaled. 

EoikBLiisii.     By  M.   I...  WUIianiKni.  M.A. 
IllutllUcd  by  Herbert  Kaillon. 


LiHtD'J'.      By  B.   Maud    ,.    .    , 
U.D.     niiumied  tiy  K.  It  Nn 

BairTol.      By  AKml    Hann.     " 
by  E.  H.  Wtrw.  ' 

Diiai.li>.    UyS.  A.O.  FiUpMfU. 
by  W.  C.  Groen. 


The  AstiiitiaJ7'8  Books 

General  Editor.  ].  CHARLKSCOX.  LUD.,  F.S.A. 

DtBiy  gtw.     7/.  fxl.  iMf. 


Ehcush    Monastic   Liri.      By  tbe  Rigbi 
Rev.  Abbol  Gaiquel,   O.S  B.     IlluiUited. 

RdUAIH^     □I'     THK      PKeillhToulC     A0«    IK 

Ekclahd,      lly  I:.  C.  A.  Windle.  D.S>,. 

F.RS.    With  jtaowrDut  lllLumliojic  and 

Plant. 
Olj)    Skkvick    Booei;    op    the    Kp^gl-i-vH 

Chukijii.      By    Cbrinoplitr  Wofdfc*votihH 

M.A.)     and      Herbty     Liltlchalew        Wilh 

Coloured  and  other  lltu&tr.Ltioni. 
CtLTic  Abt.     By  I.  RoTiiilly  Allen.  F.aA. 

W'Jih  nnfhrrori*  llln^lriirjitiLhaiiJ  P].in(. 
AKClt.1'')l.r.i»v      Ahu       FnL^H      A.v  V I IJU ITIHS. 

By  R.  Mimro,  M.D.    IMuitTBied. 
SnaiHES  oi>  BviTCH  Sain-tv  ByJ.CWalL 
With  numcioui  llluumtions  3ad  Ploat 


Tkk  Rlival  Vokwsts  o*  Efrci 

CCo>,  IX.D..  F.S.A.     llli_ 

The    M«"<i»    *m.     Mawinuat 

By  Nitbaniel  J.  K<m<.     Idi 
Elf^LlS'l    SEALt-  By    J.    If. 

Illutirated. 


Th« 


liillaid.  U.v.LL.l:.    Wiihirll'u 

TliK    BHA^-^ts   Ol*    KuoLAtin,       Mv   IfK 

W.  MacLlin.  M  A.    Wiihnxanv  [lii.ijmi 

Pakiw  Lira  m  MEinsvAt.  !_'. 
the  Rli;ln  Rev,  Abbott  Gj.  , 
With  DkA^ay  Jlluttralion*.     ^'f^fiA  '-<" 

The  Gei-u  op  EiraLARU.     By  Cam  ] 

K»ven  an .  F.S..V    wni  uumI 

Sfcntti  Edititn. 


The  Aiden  Shakespeare 

Deaiy  Sun.     ir.  6d.  h/I  toik  velutru. 
Gtnpral  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 
An  ediliOD  of  Shakespeare  in  sinEte  Plays.     Edited  vilb  n  ta!l  lnttoiiKclian.1 
NolEi,  and  a  Commeniury  ai  ibe  foal  of  the  page. 


Ha^ilet,    Edited  by  Edvard  Dowden, 
Riiirae   anr  jutjirr.      Edited  by  Kdmrd 
Dowden. 


KiKC  LBAa     EdiiK?  by  W.  J.  L 

tui-rur'  CAasHP.     tMiieil  by  M. 
Iia  Tumsi.    Edited  by  Uorum  1 
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■jifiLUD.     FA'iied  by  H,  C.  Hart. 
'iTUS  AtJDKOMCU^     Edii«d  Ly  H.  B.  BaH- 

dr^n, 
CvHRRLiMB.     Kdhcd  hy  Edwjrd  Dowdvn, 
Tub  Nf  ekkv  WivjCb  ^r  Wihu&qh.    Edited  by 

H.  C.  Hmit. 
A  MlQ&^KiMKR  Night's  Dveam,    Edited  by 

H .  CuninehAm. 
KiKG  HmMCV  V.     KdiieJ  tv  H.  A.  EvanL 
Aix's  Weu.  Ti'AT  Jihus  Well.     Edited  by 

W-  O.  HfiesiocUe. 
Thc    TAMi^fO    o»   THK    Shhew,     Ediicd  bT 

R.  Warwick  Bon  J, 
TiKmrJ  nr  ATHkny     Ediird  by  K.  DeicMnD- 
-Mea^l'kb  kor  Mha&url     £ditcd  by  H-  C. 

HarT. 
Twn.j"TH  Ni<;ht.     Ediied  byMoreion  Lucr. 


The   Mrvciiaht   dp   VEmct     Editul   br 

C-  KnoK  Pooler- 
TitoiLUs    AWD    Cfc»*au»A.        Ediwd    by    K. 

Ddghton. 
Amtonv  AKf  Cliiiifatha^    Edited  byR.  H> 

Cue. 
hovit'i  Lakh-'b's  Lf^T.    Kftiiect  by  H-  C- 

Halt. 

TlTE      Two     CwKfiTLVUXV     Of      VlKOKA.         R, 

W^rvick  Bond. 
PeaicI'BS.     Kditcd  by  K.  Dcisbion^ 
Tmv  ComKpV   op   EjtHOhS.      Exiled   by   H. 

Cqmn^hun. 
iCihG    RicHAiv    111-       Edited    by   A.    H. 

Thomp'on, 
Ki-^fj  John.     Kdited  by  Ivor  B,  John. 


The  Beginner'B  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A- 


Ea&t  pHtrncH  Rkvime.«.  By  Kenr!  BJauet- 
Sia/H^ EJitioK.    IJIiutialcd.  J^ea./.9snf^   ts. 

Easv  STOnrits  moM  Kkgi-mh  Hij.to"y.  By 
E^  M.  WLtiiLuT'lluxion,  Author  of  ^Mmkcra 
of  Huio^ '    Sfirtrnd  Editian-    Cr^  ivffM    \t, 

Kaat  Enjiami^  in  AmTHMErrc.  ArrmnEcd 
by  W.  &  Bcvd.    Stand  MJitirn.    J^cm/. 


Br#.    WiihoEil  An^wcra^  n.    Wilb  Amw«r»> 

If.  3«t 
£aw  Dictation    *md  Spu-Unc-      By  W, 

WilliiiMon,   B.A,     fiiflA  £Jititn.     /-'t:tt^ 

Bi'o.     II. 
An    Kasv    Pqetiiv   Book^      SriecEtil    ind 

arrmn^cd  by  W.  WiU'uibHat  B.A.,  Author 

of '  DicuiiDn  P)u»geL'    C''  toA    ><■ 


Booka  on  BuainesB 


VoirtS  AttO  Docfl^     By  DourIas  OtvBh^ 

Rajlwavb,     By  E.  R.  McDcrrrolc. 

Tki  Stocv  Kx<:iiahi>».    By  Cbat^   Duguid^ 

Thf    nir^LrObfiS    cip    IntURAbiCK.     By   A.   J. 

Thr    BLrcTkicAL    iNnusTVf :     LictiTihi;, 
Tjiaction.  ani>  Powfcit'    Hy  A,  G.  Wbyle) 
RSc- 
Tiift  SiEirBUiiijiNi>   Inw^TaYi   lu  Hi^tury. 
Sfjcncc,  Pn-AKv.  add  Kinaiice,     By  DcivhI 
Pollock,  M  l-N.A. 
Thk  Uomiv  >fAiiii:ikT.     Uy  F.  Stnahcr. 
„  Tmh   BuMMts^   -SiDfc  OP  Ar.victiLTbkfc.     By 

A,  C-  L,  Ro«ct>,  M  A. 
I  Law  m  KubiNiLA^     By  H.  A.  WiUon. 

L         Tarn    BheW^NC    Induitjiv.      By    Julian    L, 


Thb  AuTOTfloBiuc  lMt)t;STiT.     Bf  G.  de  H. 

Siaiti-. 
MlE"INC     AMD     MlHIHC     IwVEITHIKTS.        Hv 

'A,  MoiL' 
Tub  BusiniLji*  of  Advbktiwkg-    By  Clarente 

G-  Moran,  BvTULci-Hl-l-Jiw^     Il1u>i¥al7d. 
TxAfiK  Uhtohl     ByG.  DrAgr- 
Civil,  EMimPBWHG.     By  T.  CJjuiof*  Fidler, 

M.iiJM.  CK.     tlluslraled. 
Tmb  Iron  TitAL>B  or  Ghkat  HnirAtir.    By 

J'  SlepEicn  JeHHi.    tlluiIrutHl- 
Ml>m3I'[iI  111*.  TmJSTS,    AND   KAHTKLti      By 

y.  W.  Hir*t, 
Thk  CoTroN    iNiwiTitV   A"o   TuAi'Fn       By 

Prof.  S.  J.  Cliflpma^,  Dft*i>  »f  ibe   Karuli/ 

of  Commerce  in    ihc    UnivtXiity   of    Mad- 

chetEcjp    IlluilnUed. 


Byzantine  Texts 

EdilEdby  J,  M-  BURY,  M.A.,  UU,D. 
A  bpnesoflexlAof  Byfantinc  liistuTEaii^,  t^lUed  hf  English  and  rorriGn  uJiDtars. 


Kacmavfam  of  Mitvlitne,    Trim«Ur«d  by  F 
J.    Hamillon.    tP-D.,    and    E.   W.    BlO.'k^ 

F.VAnHltrB-    Rdtied  by  L^n  Parmenlitr  And 
M-  Biilu.     /}tfityS>A     loi-  6^-  r*"- 


The  HifTO^v  cjF  P'-tLMi^,     Ediied  by  C^  I 

Fcriftsifi  CiTKrtNKA.      P]'lii?d  by  PEvfenAor  I 

l^mbrfA,     l^eniy  Ar^^    ^j-  td-  lut- 
TfTB  Ciiirf>Hrri  Fop  Mdhba,    Etllvil  by  John 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catai/xjue 


The  Cliujcluiiaii's  Blbte 
General  Ediiw.  J.  H.  BURN,  ttD..  F.tLaE. 
Fcap.  8iK.      li.  6J.  net  ta-k, 

A  ioia  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  at  Ihc  Bibli^.  w  hich  will  be  of  ItrTia  I 
geiienl  reula  in  the  pmclml  nod  dcvolional  study  of  the  Sucrvd  Ten. 

Each  Book  15  pionded  witli  a  full  and  elcai  Inuoduciory  Scciiok,  tn 
sia<^  whal  isknown  or  conjmcured  ruprcting  ihe  date  and  occasion  nf  Ilxl 
position  odbe  Book.EUidan)  DihcrpulicuUrs  <hai  may  hclplDclucidateiunia 
ai»  U'hole.  The  Ex-position  is  divided  into  spciions  of  a  canveotent  IcDplkt 
%[)Oudin|'  as  far  as  pofslblc  wilh  the  diiiiioni  of  iho  Ch  -■-  • 
Tran&iaiion  of  ihf  Amhortsnl  \'er^ioii  i^  piinled  id  full, 
deeiDcd  Bcoesissiy  being  plaa»l  in  IooldoIs. 


&ucti 


Tmb  EuMtE  or  St.  Padl  tub  Awsn*  to 
THB  GaI-at]a:<).  Kdiifld  bf  K.  W.  Robin^ 
koa,  M.A>    S^ijitd EdilioH, 

l^ccuuuiTB.     Ediud  by  A.  W.  Stnane, 

D,D. 
Tiim  Ehstlk  or  St.  Paul  the  ArcaTU  to 

TiiK  pHiLirpEAhh.      Kdicrd  by  C.  R,  D. 

fiigft,  D.D.    Sistiti EdilisH. 
Till  Erm-TLK  ar  St.    T«hu.      Ediled  by 

ft.  W.  Kiilfnnl,  M.A. 


tsAHK.    Ediled  by  W.  K.  Iltrru,  D.I 

Vtlitmii.    With  Map.     u.  h)  <• 
The  Ensriaoi'  5i.  P»pi  ma  Ap 

THi  tPHUiANi.  EdiicdbyG.lt-' 

M.A. 
TUB  CoH-ei    Accanmof^    10   Si. 

Ediud  by  J.  C.  du  Buwoe,  M-A. ' 

St.  Pauls  Epistles  to  T>ia  _ 
AKD  Ph<i.e><oh.  Ediled  by  H.  t.  ( 
M.A.     ii,  -»f.  ' 


The  Ohurctam&ii'B  Library 

General  Editor.J.  H.  BUkN.  RD.,P.R.S.E. 
CrattiH  SiV,     jj.  6^  la^i. 

EvuLLiioN.     By  F.  B.  Jcvoas.  M.A.. 

Th  £  Ol[>  Te^T  Akfk  N  T  A  K  I>  Til  fe  N  h  w  E 

SHIP.    ByJ.  W.  Pcltfs.  D.D.     61. 

TlIK    CKUKCIIhfAN'l     iKTroUUCTTOW 

Old  Tim-aheht.     liy  A.  M.  Ma 
The  Chuscii  op  ChbiiiT.     By  II.  ' 
.M.A.    61. 

COHPAIATIVI    THaOLUbV.       By    J. 


Tiia  BkE^T^wiNC?  OP  EMGLIfll  C'Ibi^tiahitv. 
ByW.  E.  Collini.  M.A.     Wiih  M»p. 

SOMB     Ne»    TESTAMtKT     pHOm.KVA.         By 

.Uiliut  Wiijlii,  D.D,    6j. 
Tim  Ki»<;iri»i  u>  Hhavbn  Hkbu  ahu  Heu- 
APTBff.     By  Cbddq  Wihiubolham,  M.A., 
.B. 


Tin  WOKKHANSHIP  OP    rl.l.    PnAVIU  Bo.it : 

III  LUeiary  ind  Liturgical  Aipci:U.     By  J, 
Dawdcn.  D.  D.    ^'imuf  Editicn, 


Culloch.    6<. 


Olassica,!  TranBlations 
Edited  hy  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A. ,  Fellow  uiid  Tutor  of  BruenoM  CoU«ce,  ■ 

Aserii'iofTran^Iiilionali<>inihi:Cr«kaiidLa.liiiClu»ict,distiiigulsbeil  bgr 
T.icelleUL-c  ail  wdl  as  by  scholarly  accuiacy. 

T« 


.^iscnvLUi  — ,\e;»nieflinun,  C1>«phDroe,    Eu. 

neaidcL     TraolAicd  by  Livi*  Campbell. 

LLC.    V- 
Cic»ito— Dc  OtJIort  1.     rranalaMd  by  E.  N. 

P.  Hour.  M.A.     31.  !'V. 
CjCtio — Stlecl    Oration*   (Pvw    Miloiie,    Pro 

MilTcnc.  l^birippic  It.,  ilk  CjlilinaDi).  Ttan>- 

laltd  by  H.  i..  D.  HliliilDii.  M.A.     si, 
Ciciliro— De  Nilura  Deo'um.     Tr*ilalmt«i  by 

F.  Bnmk..  M.A.    jt-  *i'- 
CfCEHO — De  Oncui-     'I'rfDilKcd  by  CL   B. 

Gaidincr,  M.A.    u,  M. 


(tnicACE— TlieOdoaiuf  Eli^c 

byA.  D.  Godlcy,  M.A.     ii. 
Ll7c<.^^' — ^i'  DialoKiit*  (S'jj:nnu»,  It_ 

nippiii.  Th*  CocL,   1  Pi-  Ship,  111*  I'J    . 

Tlie  Lover  of  FaUebvul)      Tfark^lBlvtl  by 

T.  Iiwiii.  M.A.    J..  W, 
Sof'Mocl-K^ — Elecrra  -nd  .Aj»ji       Tp* 
v..  D.  A.  Monbud.  M.A.     ».  6^ 
TAciTv^^A^rJLiflA  And    G«niAiiia. 

Utid  by  R.  B  Taarutiend.     u.  edt 
The  Satieesi  op  Juvenal.     Tc 

S.  C  Owen    u.  M 


General  Literature 


OlMilca  of  Art 

Ediied  by  Dh.  J.  H.  W.  LAJNQ 
I  ART  o»  TJiK  GuEKS.  B>' K.  B.  W^Llcra.  I  Velaiqdri.     Bf  A.  de  Stnitt«. 


II  FJfttc*  ftnd  tS  [UtuituiDDt  in  ihE 
IViA  Rayailtvi.     III.  M.  wr. 


Plus.    WiJiKtfaltiM.     idi.  6^.  < 


OmnmercEal  Series 
Edited  hy  H.  UE  R.  GmBINS,  IJit.D.,  M.A. 
Ctwih  Siw. 


G 

t 
I 


MntciAL  EoifCATrDu  IK  Tmborv  amp 
PftACTiCK.     By  K.  E.  WhidieM,  M.A.     51. 

An  LntroduElion  id  M«ihuen'4  OjinmcrciAJ 
Scriti  (r<rJlkrK  [he  qucaTion  of  Coirtntrrrrial 
EctucAtioib  T'lliy  (ram  both  ^c  poJnl  of  vie* 
of  llie  tpar.Liri-  ^Lndof  Lhe  parcnl- 

KUiABETH  TO  VlCTOmA-  fiv  H.  dt  H- 
Gibliin.1,  ],iU.D.,  M-A.  TMird SMtiffti.  it. 
0>KMritcr'i  KxAnrNATiow  PflTPts.  By  H- 
itr  B.  Gibbin*.  Lin.  n.,  M.A,  ii-  64/. 
liE  Ecohopxrc^  nr  CohiMitnrv,  Hy  H-  iTc 
B.  Oibbln>,  Li[i,L)..M-A,    Second  Edition. 

tM.6d. 

A  Grruan  Commfpctai.  Rvapkh.    By  S^  R, 
Gaily.    Wjih  VocaUulAn'-    *'■ 

ACOMMIUCIAL   GK.or.llAPMV  OP  TUB    BviTKH 

Kvi-iiF,      By    U    W.    Lyde,  M  A.      ^v?A 

fldJflOK.       It. 

A   CaiirtntuciAi-    Geochafiiv    of    Fdhkiqn 
Nations.    By  T.  Q.  Boofi*  B.A,    u. 


A    pRiUEfe    or    BuiiiNFs^     Hy   S.    Jlrkion. 

M-A,     Third  Edition,     it.  D.V. 
CotiMEic^AL  AitiTrtWKTic-     By  F.  G- Tvvlor, 

M.A.    FtHftk  Sttilion.    ij.6d. 
FirKKcll  ComiEitciAi,  Connt^.r^KOWKcm.    By 

S.    E.    Bally.      With   VwAbulujy.       Tfiir.f 

Edition,    at. 
GitKtiAHCaMMitirCiAi.  CofrMsror^DKNCF,    By 

^.    E.    fially.      With   Voubuluy-     Second 

Edition,     v.  6d. 
A  Fi(RNt:H  CifMWFFciAf-  Bf*ofh,    By  S.  F- 

BoIIy,  With  ^'acabulan'-  Srcond Edition,  ia. 
PuFCis  Wfiti^c  amj  ufficf   CdfiisporrD- 

K.1C*.     By  E.  E-  Whitfield,  M.A,      .^/c«i- 

Edititn.     91. 
A   Guipv  TO   PjfoFEnroKS  and   Bu^rNCsi. 

By  K.  Jone^     11.  ^. 

T»H  Pm  Ff CI  E-Lk.^  OC  HOCJK-KKlPlNCBVDoUfeLS 

Ehtwv,    By  J-  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M-A. 
CoMhTBFciAL  La*s.  By  W- Dob^Im  EdwupiJ*- 
Sasnd  Edition,     h. 


The  Coimoisfieur's  Library 


Wf/. 


-ii 


A  sumptuous  stnea  of  ao  books  on  iirt,  wniwn  Dy  eupctu  for  collectors,  supcrbljf 
niusiralcd  ill  phalo^iivuic.  colloiypc,  .and  coLoiir-  Thp  tpchnicaf  <iirl«  o(  (be  aft  ti 
duly  treflicd-  The  firat  vojunics  art— 
Mruoti.vts.     By  Cyril  Davenports     Wiih  40 

Platen  ia  PbatDgjavuiv, 
PoicjtLAiK.      By   Edward   Dillon.      Wlih    19 

Plate:  in  CoIqut,  n  in  Collolypf.  atiil  s  m 

Pholocnvure. 
MrHiATUIE^.      Hy   Dudley  Heath.      With  9 

Plales  in  Cokui.  ij  in  CoHalype.  imd  15  in 

PbotOETiivtirf. 
KoitiFJi.     By  A,  MvlielL     Wiih  Sa  PUtei  in 

CoEloEypf -^ml  r'1icin>wf*vurt 
KnqlUii    FURNJrURE.      By  F.  S.  Rol^in»n- 

Wilh   iGo  Plaref  in   Collotype  aod  onq  in 

PholdgfAVur'-    -S"'^#iirf  /edition. 


I 


EunorEAN  flH&Hri-i.  By  Ktnry  H.CiuiyBt. 
hiine,  C.B.  Wiih  y  Pliin  in  Cdlolyp- 
ond  HalZ-tDBe  and  4  Pbtu  an  CalODi. 

G<H-0*MITH*'  AFJO  SlLVFB^AIITH^'  WoUK,  fly 
NfLwud  Dawion,  With  mAny  Pimet  in 
CoUolypc  uniJ    ;k    Fnjnli.pivc*    ID    Phgro^ 

EHOLIbK      CaLOI'RED      BoOKI.        Bv     Uullll 

Hurdle.     Wiih  iS  IlliuiiUioni  m  Colout 
anrt  CQtIg1>-[if , 
Gi-UK,     By  Kiloud  KHon.    Wiih  37  111 
liaIiL>n4  in  Collolypr  and  j«  in  Colow- 


The  Libiaxy  of  Devotioa 
With  InlrDduclions  and  (whetc  neceuary)  Noles. 

Sma//  Fmt  6tv,  chlh,  i  <.  :  Ualhit,  u.  6J.  hii. 


Tmh  CoKFRSitoNi  D»  St.  AufiuiTuit  Edited 

by  C.  Biig,  D.  D.     Fi/lk  BililiaH, 
Th»  Ckiiiitiah  Vbaiu      Edittd  hy  Wjlier 


Tim   luiiAiioN  o»  CHmsT.    Edilrd  bv  C 

Biu.  O.Vl,     Frmrik  Eiilisn. 
A   Bock  o>  DmonoH.    Ediud  b) 

SlWablidlc.  E.U.     SKmJ  EdiHn. 
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Messrs.  Metiiuen's  Catalogob 


Tub  LiWAiir  at  DtvotiOH— cnf/uMi/. 
Ltra     Imhockxtiiih.        Ediied     by   WlltCt  I 
Lock,  D.D. 

A  SUDDUS  CaU.    Ta    A    DaVQlTT  AKD    HotV 

Lin.    EdiiMl  br  C  Sitg.  D-D.  Pt^wtt 

EJititn. 
Thi  TFjafLa.     Ediicd  by  E.  C.  S.  CilMo, 

D.D.    SniHil  K^il<*H. 
K  GuitJK  t&  Ktfupiitv,    VAitrA  by  J.  W. 

Sun  bridle  B.D. 
The  Pi^alhj  of  Daviu.    Edited  by  I],  W. 

Kandalph,  D.D. 
Ltha  Ai>o&tolica.      By  Cvdinal   Nn-man 

andolHtn.    Ir^llFd  Tfy  Canon  Scoil  ilallHnd 

•Dd  Cuion  H.  C  Kcrcbing.  M.A. 
Ti»  Inhiu  Way.     byj.  Tinkr.    Kdiudby 

A.  W.  HoiKm,  M..*. 
Tme  Thqudh-tk  of  FijiCAL.     Kdiled  by  C 

Sr  JviTun,  M-A 
O^  TUP  LovH  or  Gk^D.     By  St.  Fi^ncu  de 

SaIh.    Ediiwl  by  W.  J.  Kniii-Liiili.  M.A. 

.\     MaNUAU     dv      CnH!U)LATION     FKOH     THB 

SAinn  AFJD  FAT*iEirH.    EdiKd  by  J.  H. 

Bum,  B,D. 
TKaSo^r,  ufSdhcs   Ediinl  byll.  Blulond, 

M.A. 
Turn  Dfvotiob';  op  St.  Ahsklm.  Kdiled  by 

C.  C.  J.  W.bb.  il.A. 
CvACK  AhjUMPiiHr.,  lly John BiinyAn-  Kdi1t«l 

by  S.  C.  KiMT,  M.A. 
Bisiior  Wiu^o^'?;  Sacba  Puvata.     Edil«l 

by  A.  K.  BuiB,  ao. 


LnA   Saua  :     A    Bonk    «#  Sm^  1A| 

Ediwd  by  U.  C.  Bwhoic.  >(.«..  ( 

W«Kminiier. 

ADAVBaOKFROWntBSAIimA'nil'AT' 


Editci  by  I.  H.  Buin.  a.D. 

Lir^HT.  Lipt.  K.U  Lote.   ASrtoaiMbiAal 


Engiibh  Uysti. 


A  SdKtiw  6^*1 


■;» 


Gtrman  Myiiicv  KdiUtl  bvW.ft.l> 

An   iKTiootjcnox    TO    Tttc  DW^oi^ 
By  .'^L   Fiancii   de  SaIt>.     TiWHlaut 
K>Uifdbi-  I'.  Bunt.  M.A. 

Man<:iif^tkh  ai.  MoHiko;  a 
or  DE4ib   and    ImmorlAlity. 
hlonlAju,   Eatt    at  Ma/..  ti«T 
Intri^ucljon     by      CIi 
Edilur  of  '  A  Lilll«  Be,  , 

Thk    Littl£    Fi-OwvRi;  'L^^ 

Mr^^wR  St.  FhA^i-is  **i-.  .i#  tm 
Fftars.  Done  iiim  E<iuli>r,  V  »  "•- 
wood.  Wlih  an  JmruJutiita  hi  A  ". 
Feirm  HoimII. 

Tiia  SFTkirtAL  GoiDK.  vrhick     lli«If^ 
Ihf  %)u]  and  bflnci  ji  by  lb<  iBaaid  *■ 

lo  ibE  GciiioE  or  PnlWin   r ■Ill  r  ' 

And  (be  Rkh  7m<UTe  Dl  InlTmAPrnrt 
Wrillen  by  Dr.  MJ.-hnrt.  fe  Mobi»«.PriFt 
TraiulALed  frooi  th(?  IfAtiva  copy  prj'iltf  ' 
Venice,  1685,  Pnnied  lu  i)m 
MUCLXiiviii.  Edited  by  iba 
Afibiu  Ljniehsa. 


The  ninatrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  BookJ 

/■'■  af  S:'o.      31.  &/.  net  tath  volume. 

A  scries,  in  small  form,  of  soinp  of  Ihc  f^imous  iUuKratrd  books  of  5ctlos  j 
genEral  lIleraturE,      Th«i?  me  T^ilbfuUi-  reprini-Nl  from  tbe  lini  or    best  edilio 
wilboiu  inlroduirlion  cr  noles.     The  titusirations  nrc  chiefly  in  colour. 

colohked  books 


I 


Old  CoLoi'RKO  Bonw^.    By  Cvorge  Fauna. 

W1tbi6Col°uredKa<».  Fcaf.%Bc:  ti.  nr/. 
TMKl.irr  AftuP^ATHOF  JoHV  MVTTOW,  E^t^, 

By  Nimvod.     With  lE  Colonipl  PlalM  by 

Heniy  AlWen  And  T.  J.  RamIIm.   J-'ettrtA 

Bdilitn. 
Tua  Ltfa  of  a  Sfoitimax.      By  Nimrnd. 

With  3  J  CDlrrured  Plata  by  Tlinry  Allen. 
HANDiav  Cai^JM.     By  R.  S   Suiimi.     Wiih 

17  Colouied  Plate*  And  ^oo^V^»icuLi  in  the 

Tell  byjohcb  1,.c«ch.     Stfffnd  EMti*n. 
Mb.  SFOMOa't  SruKTiTfc  Touk.     By  R.  S. 

Surraet.     With   ij  ColDured  PIa(?^  and  9a 

Woodcuti  in  the  Trxl  by  John  Leech- 
Jo  itaoc  if  ^' J  ai'hts  AHi>  Jollities.     By  R.  S- 

Sunm.    With  1}  Coloimd  plniei  by  H- 

A]ken.    Strand  KdilitK. 
This  vorume  it  reprinted  from  the  ea- 

lRinelyrdrr<  andtroqllyedilionori^ti-  which 

contain  B    Allen's     very     line     iHtiitmiLont 

innod  of  Ihe  tiiuaJ  on»  by  Fhii . 
Anc  Hahkl     By  R.  S.  Sunrei.     With  •; 

ColoisQd  FUlca  and  fd  Woodcuu  in  the 

Taxi  by  Jobs  Leecb. 


Thk  AvALVfiK  OF  t)ir  Hunting  Fmjk. 
R.  S.  Sun«A.    With  ,  Col™™)  Pli»i 
Henty  AHLcn,  and  ji  IlluMJatiotwon  WoB. 

Thb  Tciui  or  Da.  Syniak  in  Skaccii  of 
THR  P«rTU»ra!i;it.  Ry  MTTHian.  C«be 
WiThjoCalouicdPlaleibi-T.  RowlaiAa- 

Tub  Tota  of  Ducroa  Svntas  tn  Smtaa 
OF  Cohcolatioh.  By  William  OniW. 
With  14  C<il.iuted  Plates  by  T.  Rawlautna.! 

Tun  Tiiiau  Tone  o^  Docros  Sivtai  irf^ 
Sbakch  of  a  Wifk    By  William  CorrM 
Wiib><  ColoDied  Plata  by  T-  RowlAnd>« 

Tn«  Hiitnuv  OF  JOHBKVQi'AB  G»Boi:  >k 
LTtiTe  FoondlitiH  dT  the  late  [>i.  SyntAi 
Ryiht  Author  of'The  Tbiie  Toura.'  Wj 
94  Colouzed  Platei  by  RowLandion. 

Thk  EwGLt^ri  Datjcv  or  Dfath.  ftou  I 
Deaicniof  T.  Rowlandian,  niib  Mairi.^ 
1l1ii«trationt  by  Ibe  Aptbor   at  'DocIV 

Thi<  bo.ik  ojntaint  76  Coloured  PUta^ 
TiikOancaof  Lira:  a  Poem,    By  ifai  Aiukct 
of  ^Dotnot  SyntAK.'      IIIit$rraied  viib  aO 
Coloured  Eiigiaviiigi  by  T-  KawUndsaB. 

XCt-UmU. 


General  Literature 


as 


ItLUSntATtD  FOCKBT  LlBFABV  OF  Pi-Am  AXD  COLODRED   BoOKS — effHilKMed. 


Lirs  iH  LoNrOH :  aj.  ihc  Day  and  tfiahi 
ScEiio  of  Jerry  Hawrhoni,  Eh^^  •^nd  hi4 
Ltc^dCiE  Fiiend,  Cortnihun  Tom,  By 
Pier«  E«nn,  With  3*- Colo jred  Platw  by 
].  R-  and  G.  Crulk&b4nk-  ^Vlih  numuoiLi 
Dtftinnis  on  Wood. 

Real  Li^r  in  Lohdou  :  01.  the  RomMc? 
;(nd  Adveniurn  <if  Bob  Tollybo.  Kw{.,  And 
hi«  Couiin,  The  Hon,  Tom  DuhaEL  By  an 
AmaTetir(Pierc*  Egon)-  Wiiti  jt  Colourpit 
Plaiei    by    Alkoi    (md    Rowlaad&on,    «c, 

Thb  Lrre  or  am  Actor.     By  Pierce  Esuii- 

\\'iih  17  Cclourtd  PJairiby  Theodore  Lane^ 

and  tcvcial  DeiiFtiu  on  U'ood. 
TheVica^  of  WA*iKriifL&    ByOHverGoTd- 

imith.   Wiih  54  Coloured  PUtei  by  T.  Row. 

landfDn, 
Th«    MiLiTAhr  Adventured    or    Tohkmt 

NEwcoiii!.  ByanOffiorr.  WithtfColound 

PIat»by  T,  Rowlondton, 
Thb  Nattokal  Spobt^  of  Great  Britain. 

Whh  DescripCJODA  aiid  31  Coloured  Ptal« 

by  Hcory  Aiken. 
Thu  book  ja  compleLcly  diflcrenc  Iram  i!ie 

lurfv  Tolio  edition  of  '  Natjonftl  Sporls '  by 

The  wne  aritf.!,  and  none  of  Eh?  pkilu  *rc 

fimiliilr. 


The  Advektuues  qf  a  Pk^^r  CArrAiN,  By 
A  Naval  OUGcct.  With  14  Coloored  PU(u 
by  Mr.  WiUiuni. 

Gamonia  I  or.  (h«  Art  of  Pruervin^  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  mdkihe  Planta- 
tioni  and  Covert.  eapUined  and  illu«tia|ed 
by  Liwrence  Rawwome,  Ekj,  Wiih  15 
Coloured  PUtes  by  T.  RawJint 

As  AcADBUT  roR  GftowK  HoRSSMKN ;  Cori> 
raining  Ihe  compkcnt  In^rraclioni  lor 
Walking,  TrcFttingf  Cantering,  GaJlopin^t 
SiumbLijjR.  and  Tumbling.  llFuitrated  wiih 
sj  Coloured  ?1,iEc«.  and  adorned  wirh  a 
Portrait  of  (he  Antbor.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  E^. 

Real  Lifk  in  Ireland,  or,  ibe  Day  and 
Ni^bt  Scenes  of  Brian  Born.  Esq.,  jiDd  hi« 
F.legant  Friend,  Sir  Sbawn  0'Uag^eTty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  Wilb  igColonred  Pl^ift 
by  Hulh,  Martii  etc. 

The  AbUBVTuKR^  r»F  InHHNV  NtWCOHE  \H 
THE  Xavv.  By  Alfred  Burton,  W(ih  16 
Coloured  PIUesbyT.  Rowlandwn. 

Tiia  Olp  Encllsh  Sqejirc:  A  Poem.    By 

iobn   Carele**.    Eiq.      iVifh    «>  Colonred 
'laus  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandion. 


PLAIK    BOOKS 


The    Orav?:  A    Poem.      By    Raben    lilair. 

IirEUimTedby  Ti  Elcbinf>icicef  uifi]  by  Louii 

Schiavunerti  rrom  the  original  rnvcniionior 

WiLliam  Bbike.  Wkh  an  l^ni^ved  1  iiLe  Pa^e 

andaPoiUaitcfBlal<i-hyT.  Pbilliju.  RA. 
The  illmtidliona  Aie  rcpriAlLiked  in  phoro- 

i;rKTUTe. 
jLLusrRATrOHs  or  THB  Bcxik  OF  joo      In- 

v«Df  td  and  ensmved  by  William  l^lalce. 
ThcHfamoui  lEIiuiraiion^— ?r  in  nambcr 

—ore  remoduced  in  pbotogravuic. 
^.soi-B    Fabler      With    ^    WoodciHi    hy 

Tbumai  EtewEck. 
WihP'OB  Castle.  ByW.  Rartiicn  AJm^volb, 

Wiih  n  Platnand  Bt  Woodcui*  ift  (he Tent 

by  Georje  O  nikibank. 


The  Towkh  np  LoNtWV.      By  W,  Hamton 

Aimworth.  Wkh  4aP|a(ea  and  jS  WoartciiK 

in  the  Tear  try  George  Cruik'ihank, 
FiAHK  Faiulkh.    ByF.  F.  Smedley^  WJTb 

30  places  by  George  Cruikshanb. 
Hahdv  Ar^rjV.     By  .Snniucl    T^ve'.     Wtih  74 

IIIustraEJornby  the  Aiichof. 
The  CnvrLFAT  Aht-Lim.     By  Ixaalc  Walton 

and  Cbarlei  Cition.     With  14  Pl»(ffs  nftd  jj 

Wrodcui*  1ft  Ihc  Terl, 
Thi^  volume  is  rrpiixlufn]  fromtbebeanti* 

Tul  edition  of  JdKti  Major  i]rTST4. 
Tj*k  Pickwick  PA^frn^     ByCharlet  Diclsen", 

With  (he  43  lUu^tntiont  by  Seymotii  and 

Phif.  ihe  two  Bu^s  Plates,  and  tbe  ^  Coo- 

tsnpecary  Qnirhyn  PlatK 


Junior  Ezatniiuitioii  Series 

Edited  bjr  A.  ^i.  \\.  STEDMAN.  M.A.    Fcap.  fltf.     lu 
By 


TUi^OR   FrKHCK   EXAWNATrOH   pAfEkt. 

F- Jacob,  M-A.    Stc^md  Edition. 
Jumon  Latin  Eeaminattov  Papers.    ByC. 
O.  fiollijig,  B,A.    /"itirWA  EJjtti^. 

JUHtOE  EhclISH  EKAHrKATTDri  PaPEKS,      Bv 

W.  WaiUnuon,  B.A. 
Junior  AnrTKHmc  EvAtfiHATK>ra  Paferi. 

By  W.  S.  BeanL     Third  JTiWUtr. 
Junior  Alc<*ra  Eeahtmation  pArvRf.    By 

S.  W.  Finn,  M.A 


JUHJOR  GVEEK  EXAWIMATIQI*  PaFSSS.   By  T, 

a  Weatherhead,  M.A. 
Junior  Gekeeal    Information   Exautha*  | 

Tiw  Papers.    By  W.  5.  Beard. 

A   Krr  TO  THE  ABOVE.      Jl.  ^.  mf. 

JtTMtOS  GsoaRAPNY     EXAMINATION    PaFRU. 

»yW.  G.Baker,  M.A. 
Junior  CiuKAif  KKAhitHATioii  pArsas.   By 
A.  Voegelia,  M.A. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Junior  School-Books 
Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP.  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


A  ClrAH-BtVli  OF  DlCT^TIOK  Pahagrs.  Bf 
W.  WiUiasuDD.  B.A.  Tuififli  SJilim. 
Cr.  In.     tt.6d. 

Thb  G™pMt  AUDflpijfG  TO  St.  Matthbw- 

Editcd  by  E.   Wilton  South,  M.A.      Wilh 

TbiH  Maps.    Cr.  Siw.     II.  M. 
THBG(H»I.Acce>iDtKQToSr.  Maiik.   E^iikI 

bv  A.  £.  Rubie,  CD.     Wilh  Thr«  Ma|K. 

Cr.  Sw.      II.  6./. 

AJUMioii  EnguiihChammaji.  By  W.Williuo- 
VMi.  B.A-  WithaumennupaaiaEufor  parting 

•adaaalyn4,iuidH.cb»ftmonL?u)pWEjiiDg. 

Tlu'rt/ S,iin\m.    Cr.  Siw.     II. 
A  lomon  CiiKiiisuv.    By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A., 

r.C.S,    Wiih7SlllDMntioiiL     Tla'ni  J!Ji- 

lien.     Cr.  Xit.    II.  Ml 
Tiiij  Acts  of  tkk  Apostuss.      Eiliiid  by 

A.  G.  Rubic.  D.D.    Cr.  9ti).    it. 
A    JuMiDH    FurNC"   GiiAiKUAK.     By  I.-  A. 

Soine:  uid  ^1.  J.  Acaice,   Cr.  Bt*.     ji. 


KLHUr-NTARV  ExiTllU.MBTtTAL  SO^VJL  ft^  1 

;ii3  by  W.  T.  CU-uch,  A.  R.CS.  Cunasn  I 
b)r  A.  E.  Doiuun.  B.S&  W^chiPtais^l 
,},DiaEmiu.  fnrtA  E^titit.  O.kaf 
».  t>/.  [ 

A  tuHioir  doHETiT.      By  Nod  S.  Ljte  j 
Wilb  ir6  Diivmai.    >'«n^  SMlum.    ' 
Sva.  It, 

ELKMUXTAKV      EirBBIHEVTU.       Ciuumkl 

B;  A  E.  Dninun,   B.Sc     Wilh  ,  I 

and  laj  Diatfiams.     C>-,  3(a     It 
A  Junior    Fukch    Pkoie.      By  R,  E.  S 

Bu«i,  M.A.   SicamJSJiiir^   C'.lo  >- 
Tub  Gospel  Accohxhiic  to  St.  Li/ee.    ""i 

Kn    Iblrodtiction    aail     Nofpf    bv    WUJi: 

Williamwu,  B.A.     With  Tbrr*  il.pi 

Kptf.    »/. 
Tub  Fn^  Book  cr    KInc^^        EAii  I 

A.  E  Rub  IE,  D.D.     With  Hspi.     Cr.% 

u. 


t 


Leaders  of  Beligion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BGECHING,  M.A..  Canon  orWeslmiruter.       K'itk  Partniis 
Cr.  Hi4.     21.  net> 
Cacdinil  Nkwmah,     Bv  R.  B.  Hnllon.         |  Wit.i.iimi  I.aud.     By  W.  H.  Huiua.  ' 
IOH>JWm.Ei.    ByJ.  H.  Ownon,  M.A.  TkirJ  Ediliim. 

Bliiiop   WiLunnntLi.    By  G.  W.  DAnirll,  I  IohhKhoi.  ByF. UacCnnn.  "nuinf  T^frr-  1 

M.A.  JoHB  HoHS.    By  R_  F,  Hnitou,  D.D. 

CaboinalManhinc  BvA.W. Mutton.  M.A.  I  BiCHOr  Ken.     By  F.  A.  Cl»rk»7M.A. 
CiiAiii.n  SiHioH.     By  H.C.  C.  MoDte.  !1.  D.  I  Cu»CH  Fox,  TKKQUAKSa.    ByT  Tlnlit«  I 


KtH  Kkblc     By  WalMT  Lock,  D.D. 
0MA9  CHAtJqKil^      By  Mri.  Oliphaal. 
I.AScdLor  AMJBnvEi.      By  R-  L  Ouley, 

D.  v.    Strvid  SJirim. 
AL'Cu^tiki  or  Cahthkbuav.      By   E.    L. 
Cu I II,  D.D. 


D.C  L.  nirJ  £jilUm. 
John  Dokhe.  By  Aatuuiu  Jruepn,  D.D 
Thomas  Chanues.  By  A.  I.  Musn.  DJ. 
BitHor  LAfi^iK*.      By  R    tJ,  CwlTkAAdAl 

J.  Carlyl..  M  A.  '  ' 

BiiKOP  BuTLCit.     By  W.  A.  SposBa,  UJt. 


The  Little  Blue  Books 
lUustrattd.     Dtiny  l&ni).     aj.  6</. 


I,  Tmk  Castawavs  of  MiADOwiAni:.      By 

Thomiu  Cobb. 
9.  Tub  Bbbcmnut  Booil.     By  JkoV  Abbott. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Luiaii. 

3.  The  Aiit  GtM.     ByT.  Kilbm. 

4.  A  ScHOtiL  VlAIL     By  NrluSyiFll. 

J.  Thb  PtsLn  AT  Ills  CsrlTAi-     By  Roger 

A4blBII. 


Thi  TnAsuia  at 

By  T.  Cobb. 
Mii    BAlmMr's   CiHBitAi. 

Ro£o  Aahiofi. 
A  Book  or  BAit  CdtuiBmK. 

Wtbh. 


PUHCBIlAn    PMIBk^ 


Smit 


•r 

By  V.  L| 

Tmb  Lo»t  Bali-     By  Tbomaa  Coib. 


Little  Booka  on  Art 

Wilh  many  IllMStralums.     Demy  i6ma,     2s.  6d,  tut, 

.\  series  of  monQf^pha  in  niinlaiurr,   cciniaiaiue  Ills  complete  ouUine  o(l 

subject  under  Irealmeni  and  (ejecling  minule  detnils.     These  books  Btel 

with  the  greatest  care.     Each  volume  consisia  of  about  aoo  pages,  ard  ContaiMfi 
30  lo  40  illustiatioDs,  including  a  fionlispjece  id  pbologTacure. 

GnEKK  AxT.  H.  B.  Wnllcn.     Tiird Kd-lum.  I  Watts.     R.  E.  D.  Skrichln. 

BootPtATU,     E-Alnack.  I  LBrcnTow.    AliccCoikiBa. 

REfHoiiis.    J.  Si  me.    Sttrttd  Edithn,  |  Veiasquii,     W'ill^id  Wu^ifBret  ud  A  I 

RoHiiBT.    Gesrte  Pi.<tan,  Cllbcn, 
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LlTTLI  Books  oh  A^T^-^ffHtimmtif. 
GuuiK  4HII  BouCHCi.    Eliu  F.  PsIUrd. 
Vahdvck.     M.  G.  SnrilliraDf]. 
TuKNail.     Fraac«  TrmiJI-Gill. 
DUWK,     J«jkAUen. 

Homn.  H .  p.  K.  SkipUn. 
KoLMKii'.  Mn.  G.  FDiincae. 
BuwKii'Jc»?nt'i,     Fartuurt  de  Litle.     Utrtnd 

Edition^ 
REUinAhiJT,     Mrs.  E,  A,  Slurp 


Cmot.    Alice  PoUmd  and  Eibel  Binulio^ 
Raphael,    a.  R.  DiyhuRi. 
Ml'-LET.     NcEIa  Pucock. 
iLLUMiHATiu  M5S.    J.  W.  Biadlt|r. 
Christ  in  Art.     Mn,  IfcnrT  JenDCT. 
Je\telj.erv.     Cyril  Davcaporl- 
CLAUiir.     £dwHid  DiJIon. 
Tb«  A■Tl*^^  jAfAH.    Ed  ivard  Dillon, 
Ekaubu,     Mn.  Nel»B  Okvwd. 


Tbe  Little  Galleries 

Demy  ihine.     2r.  6i/.  Brf. 
A  s*riM0fl!ll1e  books  conlnining  examples  of  Ihe  bol  work  ot  Ihc  pMtpainlen 
Eacb  volume  conlains  oo  plALf s  in  phologr^v'Ure,  logplbcr  with  a  short  Dutlii>r  of  \hf 
\\{f  and  work  of  (be  m»E(ei  to  wtiom  the  book  a  devoicd. 
A  LiTTiR  Gallbiev  of  RKVNOIa>k  I  A  Lmtit  Cai,l»:»v  of  Miliais. 

I  A  L'TfLS  Gau-bhv  of  Rou.-iev.  A  LirtLe  Caiieiiv  ok  Kbcusii  Pom. 

I  A  LtlTLB  Oallebv  ot  Horrxu.  1 


The  Little  Ouidea 

Willi  nuny  Uluslmtions  by  E.  H.  New  ixid  oilier  ortisis,  and  from  pholOErapbs. 
Small  Pell  Zvo,  clolh,  21.  &/.  «et.;  Iralher,  31.  dd.  net. 

Mu&n.  MKTHUKN  are  publubLng  a  small  series  of  books  undpT  Ibe  general  title 
of  Tub  Little  CUIP&s.  The  mEiJn  frauires  ol  Ihe-e  books  are  (i)  a  bandjr  and 
eharminit  form,  (a)  anisiio  lliusuations  by  E.  H.  Nf.W  and  others,  (j)  good  plans 
anil  map*.  (4)  nn  adequate  but  compaci  prtspntaiion  of  everything  thai  is  inleieil. 
ing  in  the  natural  fealiucs.  hiatoiy,  ■cchieolagy,  and  ni-chitecture  of  Ibe  town  oc 
district  treated. 

By    H,    W.    TonpkiDi, 
By  a.  Oincb. 


I 


CaWMIDT.B     AKO     I"     COLLBCPS.        By     A. 

MAiTiillari  Th1^nap^an,     SrtffnJ  f'ltiilitn, 
DxroiiD  r.va  its  CoLX-EiiKs,     By  J.  W4II1, 

M.A.     Srr-lwr*  EdiliaH. 
St.  Pai'L'i  Catii«d«ai-    ByCeotee  Clinch. 
WsmiimTFa  Amkv.     By  <i.  E.  Trouibi.-cli. 

Thf  Emoliih  Lakbi.  By  F.C.  Br«biml.M.A. 
Thk    Malvuh    Cqukiki.      By   B.    C.  A 

Windlc,  D.Sc.  F.R.& 
f^HAiEinaiu'i  CouNTRT.      By   B.   C.    A 

\Viiidl«,  D.ScF.R.S.    SKtn-IEdilin 

Buck  iHC  KAMI  HI  II  I.    By  B.  S,  Rokw. 
Chuhiu.    By  W.  M.  Callidun. 
CoafWAU-     By  A  1-  Sulmon. 
DnanKiu.     By   I.  Chuln  C<h.  LL.D., 

F.S-A. 
D*TOK,     By  S.  B&riae.GQtild, 
DCEcrT.     By  Fiink  R,  Hcaili. 
HAMnHIH.      By  J,    Cluirlei  Ca»,  LL,D,, 

F,S.A. 


tlRHrFoqpsiiivit- 

P.R.H.S. 
Thb  Ism  OF  Wight. 
Kkbt,     By  G,  Clinch, 
Kesfy.    By  C.  P.  Cnat. 
MlDOLUu,    By  John  B,  Fku. 
NoKTHAiirTOHSHiu.     By  Tftjilln  Orr. 
NonFOLK.    By  W.  A.  Dull. 
OiroRHKiai.     By  r.  C,  BnUsi.  U  A. 
SuFFDLh:,     HyW  A,  Dull 
SuAiEV,     By  F.  A.  H,  LaslAt. 
Sut$tx     By  F.  G,  Untui,  M,A.    Jtiavl 

Editirm. 
Thk  £ait  Rumno  or  V« 

MonlL 
ThiMoith  KiBwaorTa 

Utdrii. 


BEirTAHy,     Byt, 
NuiTUAiinv,    By  ~ 

RDM*      By  C,  t/ 

SiciLi.      By  V. 


ByJ.K. 

ByJ  E. 


'm 


The  Littls  UtatXf 
With  iDtrodudion*.  Notes,  and  rbotofntiv*  I 
Small  Fetf  iwi.    Eacli  Valiimt,t!M».  ii.  tJ.  mi  i  ttttifr,  ti.  iJ.  mtt. 

NOHTHAirCBaASRtY,   l:4>».[byB.T. 

BmmTXmm  rm  miav*  or  i 
MOmrlSm  to  i»A.t.  wuG 


AiHHi.     ENGLISH  LYRICS.  A  LITTLK 

BOOK  or. 

AwtCB  Uanc).      PRIDF:  AffD  PRKIU 
niCF.    EdiinlbyE.V.LuCAt.    Tvltli. 
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Tb>  Littlm  Liuuk— oali'uKr^ 
BuHiun  (R.    H.).       THE    INGOLDSBV 
LEGENDS.     Edi>cd    hy  J.    B,   Atla.. 

BametKMrs.  P.  A.}.    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
BccklDfd   (WUIIam).      THE    HISTORY 
Of    THE  C.\L1PH  VATHEK.    Edileii 

by  E.  IJtiMHON  R^rU- 

Blake(Wllliiun).  SELECTIONS  TROIkl 
WILLIAM  BLAKE.  E.!iicd  by  M, 
Pei^uoisi. 

Borrow  (Qtorae).  LAVENGRO.  Ediied 
by  F.  Hindi.;  Gadohe.     T'wp  I'fflnmrs- 

THE  ROMANS'  RYE.  Edii^  by  Jdmn 
Sampion, 

Bro  wnlns  <  RobertX  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POF.MS  OK 
ROBtvRT  BROWMNC.  Ediitd  by  W. 
Hall  GnrTKiS^  M.A. 

CunlneCQeorEe).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  AN'TL. JACOBIN  :  wjlh  C.k.ii.,,i< 
Cu^NlNi.,''?   dddiEiDn^l    PocifU.      Edited  by 

Ll.OVl>  SA.N&lfHR. 

Cowley  (Abnban).     THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.   Ediled  by  H.  C 

MiWrHJ.N- 

Crabbe  (aeornV    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE   CRAGBE.      Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deahe. 
Cralk  (Mr«.).     JOHN    HALIFAX, 

GKNTLEMAN.       Edited   by  A>nt 

MATHE.60N-     Tli'0  i'ff/rmm- 
Crubnw  (Rlcturd).      THE    ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD  CKA.SHAW. 

EdIUd  by  Edwa«o  Hutton. 

Dute  lAllKhlcrl}.    THE  INFERNO  OF 

UANTK,        TmnllAtcd   by    H.    F.   Casv. 

EdkrU  by  Pagrt  TthVNbi^R,  M.A.,  D.Liii. 
THEPURG.VTORIOOFDANTF..   Tran- 

iMlid  by  H,   F.  CnKV.     Kdiled  by  Pa.^iit 

TcpvNiiEB,  M.A.,  D.Ua. 
THK  PAKADISO  OF   DANTE.     Tnn- 

lated  by  H.  V.  Carv.    Ediled  l>y  Pa<.ev 

ToVNitH.  M.A.,  U.Lill. 
Darley  (Oairgr).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POF.MS  0¥  GEORGE  DARLEV. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Stheat^eild. 
Deaoe  (A.  C.)-      A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
DIckBna  (Cturla).  CHRI5T.M  AS  BOOKS. 

Ferrlcr  (SuunS  MARRIA(}E.  Ediled 
by    A-     Gooi^Hicif .  Feteer     and     LoBi> 

THE  INHERITANCE.     Ttm  yalmma. 
OMkclIIMrs.),    CRANFORD.    Edilcdby 

E.  V.  Ll-cas.    SittiU  EJilirm. 
nawthorne (NbUubIcI).  THESCARLET 

LKriKR.    Failed  by  Pencr  TIslaiiusx. 
HBDderMO  {T.  F.I.     A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSK. 


IC«ta  CJabn).  POEMS.  Wlifa  u  Inf» 
duction  by  L.  BfHvorf,  aiid  NoMt  by  } 

Masefield, 
■Claelake(A.  W.).      EOTHEN.    Wiiba 

littitidirL-li^jn  ailil  Noici.       Jt£e**ti  EMti^* 

Uunb  (CbnrlH).  ELIA,  AND  THE 
LAST  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Edited  to 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

UKkrrMP.).    LONDON  LYRICS     EdiM 

KA.  D.  ClJDLEV.  M-A.     a  repdu  </  Ifta 
ni  EdllioTL 
LnastcUew  <tl.  W.).    SELECTIONS 
FROM    LONGFELLOW.        E<liwi  H 

L.   M.   FAITirFL'Lt. 

Marvcll  (Andnw).  THE  POEMS  OF 
ANDREW   MARVELI.     Edited  by  C 

W  (TIGHT. 

MIKan  (John}.  THE  MINOR  POKNS 
OF  JOHN  WILTON.  Edjiett  by  K.  C 
E£]rcni**t;,  M.A. .  Canon  uf  \^'vaicbirLSet. 

Molr(D.  M.).  MASSIEWAUCM.    Ediud 

byT.  F-  HCHDE1I.SDN. 

NIchoIafJ.  B.  D.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rocbelaucauld (La).    THEMAXIMSOF 

LA     ROCHE  FClOCAULD,        TnisUlBl 

by    DeaD   STAMtOPB.       Edit«il    by   (3.   IL 

Fowl  LI- 
SdII>i(  Horace  and  JameeX     REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  I>.  Goout 

M,A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOLIRNEV.     Edited  by  H.  W.  PaUI. 
TcanyHin  (Allred.  Lord).    THK  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNT- 

SON.     Edited   l.y  J.  CiiunTOit    COLLM, 

M,  \. 
IN    MEMORIAM.       Edil«]   by  H    C 

BtKCHlKG,  M.A. 

THE  PRINCESS.     Edited  by  EiruHn 

WonoiwcnTH. 
M.\nD.  EdiiedbyEi.imKTjt  Wd» pswut, 
TliaclterayfW.  M.>.    VANITY*   FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwi'kn.     TArtt  l-^^tuntrt. 
PENDE14NIS.    Ediled  by  S.  Cm. 

ESMOND.     Ediled  by  S.  CxrvNK 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited byS-Gwraa. 
VauEban   (Henry).      THE   POEMS   Ol' 
HENRVVAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edvao 

HUTTOH. 

WaMon    (liaak).       THE     COMPLKAT 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  Euithak, 
Walerhouie  (Mra.  Altred).     A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LlFEAND  DEATH.  Ediul 
by.    NinJk  Edilirn. 
Alao  on  JapnacK  Paper-    LtmtAtr.    y. 

Mil, 

WnrdaworUKW.).  SELECTIONS  PRO U 
WORDSWORTH.  Edited  by  Nowau 
C-  SMmt, 

Wonlswerlh  (W.)  And  ColerldM  [S.  TA 

LVRILAL  BALLADS.  KdileTb^Gi 

Sam  »«..■<. 
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The  Little  Qiiarto  Bhakespeare 

Ediled  by  W.  J-  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes. 

P^t  xhmo.     Itt  40  yolumti.      Leaihir,  price  Is.  rut  tack  valmmt. 

MaAffgviHy  Kevoh/itg  Book  Case,      loj.  Htf. 


Miniature  Library 

Repnnts  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  wbicb  have  qiulilies  of 
bumanity*  dcvoiion,  or  literary  genius 


KirpiiKAhnR :  -K  DJAloguc  nn  You*b,  By 
Kdvaid  FiuGcTstiL  Fron  Lbr  edition  \tiiQ- 
libhvd  by  W.  Pickvrinc  in  la^i'  Dxmj 
ytmo.    L*tttktF,  SI.  ntt. 

PuuiMius;  DT  Wjbc  Saw0  mvA  Modern  fn- 
stancc^  By  Kdwmd  FiiiGrrald,  Krom 
ihf  edilbn  pubtisbtd  by  W,  PickerinG  in 
iBjj.     Dtmy  i^mo.     Lrmikr',  «^  ntL 

Thk  KunAiiTAT  or  Omaa  Khavv^m*  By 
Edward  FiuGeiald.  From  tikc  at  cdilian 
ofiSMt  TkirJ  EditisH.     IjatAer.  u.  mt. 


Thr  Ltfh  of  EowARn.  T^bd  Hekpikt  or 
CHKHbURV.  WriliFii  by  him«tf.  Fiom  ihe 
vdilion  primed  «i  ^crawberry  Hill  in  ihe 
yeflfirfj.  Medium  ^jme.   Leatitr,  is,  net. 

THr  VisTons  of   Dost  Fkascisco  Qutvupo  1 
VjLLKCAft,    tCni^hi    of   Ihe    Ordev   of  St   , 
Jimek     Nfade  Eneli&h  by  R-  L-     From  »h» 
edition  pHmcd  for  H.  Kem'D|fmBii,   i^a. 
I.iAtktr.    9J.  fi#r. 

PoKms.  By  Dota  GreenwcEl-  From  Ebe  «iti- 
tion  of  184G.    £mlA#r,  v.  ■«'> 


Fcap^  ttrq?, 


Oxford  Biographies 


D*HTi?  A-UGHItm.    By  PateiTaynbce,  M.A., 

D.Liti.      Wiih    T?    tlliutratiDEu.       Stand 

Edititm. 
SAVnwAirot  A.     Fy  K.  L-  S-  II.jr«KLr[;h,  M.A. 

W'lEh  11  IIEuttralJans,     Stcffr^  Edititm. 
John  Hdwap[>^     l^y  K.  C  a  Gibfw,  D-IX, 

Bishop  afGloiLcuitr,  WItb  T9  tUuslivlionL 
Tlnpjysok.    By  a.  C  Bbhuh,  M,A.    With 

Waltkh  RAuri^ii.     By  1.  A  Taytw.     Wllh 

17  llla&LrxEianib 
t:nAswut     By   E.    F-    H.    C&pey-      WJlh   tj 

Uliurrttiont 
TkII  VoUMa  PCKTENDES.      By   C    ^    Ittrj. 

lA^Eb  13  lllujlntiont. 


RoBCirT     BuirN&r       By     T,     F-     KemftTAao. 

Wilb  I J  litu9mti«ik 
Chatham^     By  A^    5^    M'DowdL     Wtlh    iv 

IHnstrJiiiDTii. 
St^  FitAf'O^  OP  As5l'^^     By  Anna  M'   Slod- 

darr-     Wiih  1^  llliuiTiiinnv 
Cahniho^     By  W.  AHun   Phillirn.     With   it 

IHatErMtioni. 
BukcoHHrrkLD.    By  Waller  Skbcl.    Wiih  it 

IL|iutratioflt> 
G«miK-     By  If.  C3.  AiIeIh^     WJiJi  13  ILlut^ 

tfUiorA 
FoifftLnN-      Hy  Viicoiini  Si    Cyrct      With 

13  lUoalmiani. 


School  Examiiiatiou  Seiies 

Edited  by  A-  M,  M.  STEDMAN.  W-A,     Cr.  tzo.     31,  bd. 


Fnl.*JtM    KXAHtKAtlOW   I*AP»LH*.      Bv  A.    M. 

M.  Sle'ImtEi.  M  A.    Fourtttntk  Edition. 

A    KftV,  l»aFd    lo   Tutors    i.nd   Private 

SluderitA  ODTy  Id  be  liiil  en  applJuttiori 

Id    ihc    Pubti^brn.        Fi/tk    Editin. 

LaTIIV  KlAHINATlOW  PAFBit;.      By  \.  M.  M, 
Sledmau,  M-A.      TkirittMlk  Edttin. 
KeV   tSiiik  Editiaiii  i>jutd  a^   above. 

Ghvsk  t^AMiKATiOH  pArFiTs.    By  A-  M.  Ar 
StedmuiH  M.A-     fifiuik  Edili>m^ 
Kcv  Cr4^t/  Edition^  i»ucd  »  abeve. 
6'-  *wA 
GtuMAr*  EVAwrHAnori  Pafeu.     By  R.  J. 
Moricb.    Si^lk  EdilitH. 


Kkv  {Tki'^  Bditioit)  ivtUBd  ai  above 
6f.  Jl^■^ 
HisTOdv    AKD    GjiDCKAMtr    kkAhmArmw 
Papkh-    By  C-  H.Spence,  M.A.    Sttomd 
Editioit. 
Physics  KiAMiNArrow  Papuil     By  K.  E- 
Si«l,  M.A.  F.CS, 

GehBRAL  KnOWLEDGH  tXAMIhATIOFl 

pAFBas-     By  A.  M-  M-  Sfedmau,  M,A> 
SixtJt  Edition, 

Kkv  {Fnrtk  Editiam)  iuued  u  aI^vc, 

EXAUlhATION   PapEHS    It    LhCLIUI   HitTCMT. 

By  J.  TaU  p]owd<n.W-fdU*,  B.A 
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School  HiBt(»ie8 

muslmltd.      Crown  8m.      U.  6J. 


B,  a  A.  Wlndle.  D.Sc.  F.B.S. 
A   School    Hi^tphv    or    SoHUllsiT.      By 

WalEcf  KAvmanJ. 
A  Sorooi  HuToiv   aT    LAHCiuiiiia.     br 

W,  E.  RhQda. 


A  ScMIML   UlVTOlir    op    5(/ 

Mild  en.  M.A. 

\  Sciiooi.  HisToii*  or  Mumi 
G.  Plan  ud  F.  W.  Wslien. 


>y  al 


Textbooks  of  Science 
Edited  hyG.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  aSc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS.  M.A 


PUCTICAL  Mechamc«.  By  Sidney  H.  Weill. 
TkirJ  Eitilim     Cr.  S».     y.  ML 

PmcncAi,  PiiVilcs.  By  H.  SuouU,  D.Sc, 
M.A.    Cr.  B™     31.  6rf. 

Practical  CmtHi.'.TSv-  Piut  t,  Br  W- 
Ftench,  M.A.  l>,  Srm.  fatiriA  /LOitiffH- 
■  1.  6rf.  Pan  M,  By  W.  French.  M.A.,>nd 
T.  H.  Burdman,  M.A.     Cr.  iva.     ii.tni. 

TtcnKiCAL  Arithhettc  Ajiti  GaoMmv. 
By   C.    T.    Milli..   M.I.M.K.      Cr.    Sm. 

31.  W. 

EiAHri.*^  IK  PHViica-  By  C  E.  Jidusn, 
B.A.    iT*-.  E»,    Ti.  bd. 


Plaxt  Lirs.  Slu^ics  ia  Girdcs  ma6 
By  Borate   F.  Joaei.   F.C-&     ITubl 
Diimmi.    C»-.  Utw.     31.  &a[. 

TifM  COHPLETK  SCHOOt  CuBMISTTT  £fl 
Oldhui.  B.A.     tllu>tnted.     Cr.  !•• 

Aw   OVOAHJC  CKmKlslPV    lOB  SCH^Ot»  J 
TkhvtcaiInmitutev.    ByA    E.I 
B.St(Lond,).r,CS.    IIIlulrilTd    C..I . 

ELEklENTAtV  ScrEvcsroK  PiiriL  Tucw 
Phtsiu  SicTioB.  By  W.  T.  O^c^ 
A-R.C,S.  (Lend),  P.6.S.  Cmlni 
Sbctioji-  ByA,  t..  Durt^taa,  ELBc-fLecdV 
F.C.5.    WlOi  a  PUtu  and  m  DiMi^ 


Uethuen'B  Simplified  Frencli  Texts 
EditBd  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
Ottt  Skilling  tach. 


L'HisTOlvK&'uHftTcLIPL  Adapted  byT.  R. 

N.Cndi,  M.A. 
AlOALLAH.    Adapted  by  J>  A.  Wllion. 


Ri«,,  M.A.  «**«■  I 

M<«oiitEi  DA  Cadkhoii.    AdapiH  b* 
Rboadcs. 


Methuen's  Standard  Libraiy 
In  Sixpenny  Volumei. 

TiTE  ^TAMiAffD  LiHHAIrv  It  A  nc  Hi!?.^  b''  valumet  conl^ninf  Ifar  Eieal  cI^tuJA  < 
<*mld.  and  paiEicularly  the  Iir>cit  »orkt  ui  F'.n^liib  lilcruiurc.  All  ihe  great  maAtcrt  V 
rFpTCtcntedi  ellhei  m  i-onfpletF  wor>^  tjr  In  &r]ecliQn».  It  is  the  unbiTiuD  af  the  liubllabffvt  V 
pl4r:F  tbe  I>e9l  book&  of  I  lie  An£lD.bA\o[j  race  wilhirj  the  lejcb  of  every  reaj.^.  to  llui  <^ 
^rica  (nay  lepresetiE  ^(7II■..(}■i1■E  of  Ihr  diversity  and  bpletldoui-  of  our  En^liui  la^.^ju*.  IV 
chdiatCeriatici  of  TnESTAKDAPt»LTuitAHvarerDur  :— i.SouKDTHbssor  Tbit.  i.  Chiaeviv. 
:.  CLtAKKlEFS  aP  TvHb.  4.  SimI'LIcttv,  Tbe  bookA  are  wcTI  pruned  00  lEood  fn^w  M  a 
price  K'hicb  un  Ibe  whole  u  wUhnill  pariTFel  in  Ibe  bitloryof  pubJJU>ijr£.  I^acb  volume  <^- 
talnafrom  IM  10  T30paues»  andisisaued  in  papa  ciiverJ.,  Clown  Ivo.  at  Stkpuice  Del.  or 
cloth  ctlt  at  One  !:jhilhnc  net-  Itl  a  few  eaub  lone  bookt  are  usued  al  Double  VelsB 
or  ak  Treble  Volamet. 

Therallawlnf  boakbue  ready  with  IheuceptioQ  of  ththc  marked  wilb  a  t.  ■V'faiclK 
(bat  tbe  book  it  nearly  leidy:— 

The   MEPtTATtdK^   of  nCARcu«  AuaELiut. 

Tbe  traj-.^-Ution  ii  by  B.  Gravcb- 
The  Novel*,  of  Jakb  AtisTEM.   Ir  s  volumes 

Vol.  L — SenKandSenbibilitv. 
Euav&   AhP    CourriELS    tui    The     New 

AruAvn*.     By    Frmnd*    Bacon,     L^id 

Vcrvlan. 
Kkli&io    MsTficf   and    Uih    Buhiai.      By 

Kf  Thoma*  BrouFBe.    THe  tart  baa  been 

eiillaie.4  by  A.  R.  Wallet. 


The  PTLajrtH's  Pedcke^^    By  John  Bqfiy 
RKriECTioKi  as  tni  FeenchRkvol 

By  HdmQTid  Burke. 
The  POE141  A.vo  Sovot  of  Romer  Bd 

Double  V.jlume. 
The  Avaloov  op  RaLiniOTiJ.  NxTUaAt  ahB 

RavaaiiiB.    Byjtaeph  Boiler,  D.D. 
The  Pobma  or  Thomai  OiATmTotb    la 

velimet. 
Vol,  I,— Mucdlaseoui  PfrCA^. 


General  Literature 
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tVoL  ii-^Tbe  Rowky  Pgemi. 
tTHH  New  Lipc  ahp  Soxneti.     ByDaotc- 
Translaicd  JntoKngli&h  by D  G- RotMtli. 
ToH  JoMO.    By  Henry  Ki«Tdin£.    TrebJv  Vol. 
CvANFQTfix     By  Mrs-  GukdL 
Tub  HiiTtivv  or  thh  DKLl^'E  and  Fall  oy 
THE  RciMAN  KmriRE.     By  K^word  Gibbon. 
J  I)  7  doublr  volnmci, 

Tbe  Te^t  and  fiota  have  been  revised  by 

iB,  BuEv,  LiEt.D.,  bui  [be  Appendicei  o( 
e  IP9K  eipentjvE  edit  ion  uc  doL  given, 
IThb  Vica*  oif  WAliBPiELO.      By    Oliver 

Golijunlth, 
Thb  PaEMSANoPLAVPiOP  Oliver  Goli)Shit». 
The  Works  ok  Ben  Jon-,ok. 

Vol-  L'Thc  Ca»  is  Akued.     Kvtfy  Man 
in  His  Humouf.    Every  Man  out  of  Hit 
Humour. 
Vol.  ii.^Cynihia'j.  RvwK-  The  Pocia&icr- 
ThcEcAi  W  been  cot ■■  led  by  H-C-  Hu(- 
ThB  PoEHf.tH' John  Keats.    Do'jble  volame, 
Tbe  Tc-TL   bftb  been  collated    by   E-    de 
SetincourL 
Om  the  Imitation  of  Chrie.t-    ByThomaa 
It  Kempii. 

The    irmn^Ialian    it   by  C-    Bigg,   DD,, 
Cfcnoti  of  Chriii  Churcb. 
A  StttOUa  CatX  to  a  DEvgcT  aw  Ho^v 

Life.     By  Willum  ]^w. 
Tmit  PoEJif  or  John  ^[ilto^.    In  ?  voliimc* 
Vob  i.'ParadUt  La^t- 

ThE  Pe05E  WoUKsOr  JOHW    MlLTOW. 

Vol-,  r— Likonolcla^Ttj  jiid  Tbe  Tenure  of 
Kinri  ■]>d  Mif^uEram. 
Sklect  wonkiof  Sip  Thomas  Moek 

Vol-i,— UlopiEErid  Poem*. 
The    RtrL'niic  or    Plato.     TrMUfctcd  by 


Sydenbain  and  T^iyloi-     Double  V^^ame^ 

Idc     InD^lmJan    bat    been    teriaed     by 

W.  H.  D.  HouK, 
The     Little    Flowkhs    f^K     5t.    Frawcjs. 

Tfunsljiled  by  W.  Heywood. 
The  Works  OF  William  Shakesfeaha     In 

10  valume^ 
Voui.— TheTeinpeti:  The  Two  Cenlkmeu 

of  VtwFA :  llic  Meny  Wives  of  Windjor; 

Mea&uTc   for   Measure;   The  Comedy  ol 

Krrori. 
VoUT,—Mudi  Ado  About  NoChinE;  Love'm 

l-AbouT't   Lost.    A   Mid<.uni[ner   Night's 

Dream;  The  MercbAnt  cf  Venice:  A&  Ydu 

Like  J  E. 
Vol-  Hi. — The  Taniine  of  the  Shreit ;  All  V 

WeMlhal  Eodi  Well;  TwcIDh  Nigbl ;  Tbe 

Wmtflr'i  Tale, 
VoL  IV.— The  Life  and  I>eatb  orKinc/obn; 

The  Tnisedy  ofXiae  Richard  the  Second : 

The  Klnt  Pari  of  King  Henry  iv. ;  The 

Second  Pari  of  King  Henry  iv. 
Vol,  v.— The  Life  of  King  Hen.y  v.  1  Tht 

First  PartofKini  Henryvi.;  Tba Second 

Put  of  King  HeoTy  VL 
Val.   vr— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 

VI.  i  The  Traeedv  of  King  RichArd  m.  i 

The  t  amoui  KiaLory  of  tbe  Life  of  Kinc 

Henry  VM  E- 
TifE  Poems  OF,  PrucTBtssMB  SmillxV-    In  4 
volumn. 
Vol.  i.—Alasloi ;  The  TjcmoB  of  the  World  i 

The  Revoltflf  lilam^  elc- 
Tbfi  TeTi  hu  been  reviHd  by  C  t).  Locock- 
Tkk  Ltfe  of  Nf:T-»N.     By  Robeit  Sonthey^ 
THeKaTUKAL  HlSTOlVANDANTlQUITtEfrOf 
StttBOVME.    By  GlTbert  While, 


Textbooks  of  Tecbnologr 

Edited  byG.  F.  GOODCHTLD,  M.A.,  aSc,&DdG.  R.  MILLS,  M.A> 


How  TO  MAsr  A  DircM.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Ffirfk  EdiUom.     Cr.  Rfa,     ii.  6^, 
C**P>fTiiv  AND  JoiNEBV-    By  K-  C.  Wehb*r. 
f</^h  fLdififu.     Cr.  Srp.     3/.  td 

|fEl.1.[>hRV.     TitROlEETICAE.    ANH     PrACTICAU 

By  Clar^  Hill.      Third  J^dU'tiu     Cr.  Br*. 
11. 
An  Ihtioddction    to   the  Studv  o»  Tei- 
TitB  DcAiGK.  By  Aldred  F.  BvLcf.   Dtmy 

BuiLuvs'  Qt3A».Tm»*-     By  H-  C-  Gmbb, 

Cr.  Biv.     4J.  &/. 
RtrouuC  Metal  Woiit,     By  A.  C  Horth. 


EuEOTHic  Light  and  Pr^wut:  An  tnlro- 
ductioD  (o  the  Sludy  of  Electrical  Entincef- 
ing'  Bt  K,  E.  BrM>k»,  B,Sc  (fond,)- 
SeoDod  Mulei  and  InalxDCior  of  Phy^ict 
and  Fleet  Heal  Kngmeifrinc,  Leicesier 
Techoiul  School,  and  W.  H.  ?^,  James. 
A'lLCS^f  A,LE,E,,  Aubiant  Innniclor 
of  Klectrical  KnzinHHnE,  Manchester 
Municipal  Technicaf  School  Cr.  Brv.  41.  6d 

EfcmEiTHG  WoEicsHor  PRacTTca.  By 
C,  C.  ALlee,  Lectont  on  Eniineerinf, 
Hunictptl  Technical  tnttilute,  CovcDlry. 
WHIi  Buny  Diaframsr     Cr.  Icv^    ai- 


H&ttdboobi  of  TImoIoct 

Edited  by  R.  L*  OTTLEV,  D.D,,  Profesfior-  of  PuiOFal  Thvologr  At  Oxford, 
^d  CaMt]  of  Chnsi  QiUTcfa .  ddbrd. 

Tbe  »^«  11  inlendi'd.  in  A«rl.  to  ftiTni^ii  the  cl4-n:r  and  leacbArs  or  tiudpnfs  of 
Thfofcoiy  wilb  truilwortby  leilboolts.  adequately  repreKnlmc  Ibe  pre^mi  po^ilion 
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of  the  quHtions  dull  with :  in  put.  Id  mikc  uxeuible  to  the  reading 
accuiale  and  cancHc  autemeot  of  facU  and  principls  ia  all  questioiMl 
Theology  and  Religion. 

TffB  XXXIX.  AvTICLF^  OF  THI  CkUVCH  <JP 

Km^LAiiD.      Ediitd  bj  E.   C.  S.  GibMn. 
D.D.     /Y^*  ■>»/  CluMfrr  Edilimt  in  tnt 
Vglnu^     Dtmy  Aev.     i;f.  A^. 
Av     IHTRODIJCTIOB     TO     THI      HlsTOIV     OF 

Rexjceon.  Bt  (.  B.  Jpvoni.  M'A., 
Lill.D.  Third Edilim.  Dciiyivt.  lai.tj. 
ThiDoctiikkdp  THi  Incaihatios.  ByR. 
L.  Oltliy,  D.D.  Stand  and  Cktaftr 
Edilian.    Dimjivt.    tii.6d. 


Ah  tHnooecnoM  i-^  the  U»Ta« 
CiEEDS.  Br  A.  £.  Bura.  .UP 
Cm.    lod.  A^ 

Tkk  Fhilo^phv  or  Rxuciow  n  II 
>ND  AvsmcA.     By  AJfroI 
Dtmji  Scv.     rod.  ^ 

A  Hi5TO»r  cF  EmLv  Chustu* 
By  J.  f.  Bclbune-BKka.  M.JI. 
■of.  &£ 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

Genfral  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK.  D.D..  Wardirn  of  Keble  Colkge, 
Dean  IrilaJid  s  Professor  of  Eiegtsis  in  the  University  of  Ojrford. 
7^e  object  of  each  commenlaiy  is  pnmarily  ciegelica!,  to  interpnl  (bEa 
nieaning  to  the  prewDt  generaiion.  The  editois  will  not  deal,  except  >cT 
dinaiely,  with  queiiions  of  leitual  criticism  or  philology ;  bat,  taking  Ikl 
text  In  the  Revised  Version  tia  Iheir  basis,  thty  will  tiy  lo  comblno  a  hcttftt  i 
ance  of  critical  pnaciples  with  loyalty  to  ihc  Caibolic  Fsitb. 


The  Book  of  CiiNEiis.  Ediicd  tviih  Intro- 
duction smd  Noles  by  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D. 
Fijtk  Edilinn    DtnySva,     loi.  &/, 

Thi  Book  of  Jok.  Kdiiid  by  K.  C  S.  Gib4on, 
D.D.    Stand  Hdilint.    Dimrtna.    6i. 

Tift  AcTfi  or  T1TEL  Arc^TLiLb.  Kditcdby  R. 
B.  Rackbuu,  M.A.  Dimf  Str,  7%ird 
£diti9iu    1C4.  td- 


ThB  F|R5T  Eil5Tl_B  ^^F■  I>At.iL  TH*  J 
TO  Tin  CoBlN-ril.*r.i.  E4ils<  V 
Goudge,  M.A.     £>nKy  %t^_     6* 

Tk«  Efistli  or  St.  Jamk^  ]'  itii^l 
(rodnctian  uid  Notes  by  R-  T  Kj 
D.D.    ffrmraiu.    t,. 

The  Book  of  F.nmiEi,  Bdiud  H, 
path.  M.A.,  D.Liit.     Di^^  i*^ 


Part  II. — Fiction 


AdderieytKin.  and  Rav.  Janwi),  Authoi 

uf  'Slephrn    RFUian.'      BEHOLD    THE 
D.WS  COME.    t"r.  Bi'f".    ji.  firf. 
Albaaeil  (E.  M>na).    SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE    OTHER.      Fimrik   EdilioH.       Cr. 

THK   BLUNDER  QV  AN   INNOCENT. 

Stand  Editltn.    Cr.  too.    6i, 
CAPRICIOUS  CAKOLINIi.     Scund  Edi- 

tun-    Cr.  \v^,    f». 
LOVE   AND   LOUISA.      Src<tKd  Editirn. 

Cr.  ivn.    61. 
PETER,  A  P.\RASITE.    tv  iM.    6.. 
THE  BROWN  EVES  QV  MARY.     Fkird 

Edition.    Cr,  ivt.    61. 
I  KNOW  A  MAIDEN.    C>.  Bm.    bi. 
Anstey  (P.).    Author  of  'Vice    Veru.'      A 

BAVARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illiisiratfd 

by  Ber:>iAh1>  PajitfidcE.      Third  Edition- 

Cr.  Pi.-,     ji.  W. 
SMotlRlcfiwd).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition*    Cr.%^'^.    6j. 
THE  PASSPORT.    Fou^Di Ed.  Cr.iiiii.6i. 
TEMPTATION.    Staid  Ed.    0-.  9m.    6.. 
CASTING  OF  NETS.  ■f^Vlli  Edition.  Cr. 

Am.    61. 


•f    Mtm  . 


DONNA    DIANA. 

Aew.    61. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  NfaB^tll^ 

6/. 
BarlnB-Ooald  (S.).     ARMINELL 

Kditiffn.    Cr.  Hrw-    fij. 
URITH.    Fifth  EdiliiM.     Cr   »H>. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SK.V 

Edi/i«n.     C:  Sru,     6r. 
CHtAP    J.ACK    ZITA.        /■'o-rrrt 

Cr.  Siv.      6i. 

MAKGERY    OF     IJULTakR. 

EditiaH.     Cr.  ivo.     6f. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.    fV/tt 

Cr.  flvp.     fi», 
lACQUETTA.     rkird  Edition.    Cr. 
klTTV  ALONE,  Fifth  tiditi.^  Cr. 
NOEML    IlluiUaled.  Fmrth  £iiiii4 

the'  bkoom-squire.     niu 

Fi/th  Edilun.     I"',  fco.     61. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.    Cr.  Sn>.    4 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Edition.     Ci-.  Bto      Cj- 
CUAVAS  THE    TINNER. 

Stand  Edition.    Cr.siv.    u. 
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ULADVS  OF  THK  STEWPONEY.  lUiu- 
lTHl«d^    ^tfoud  E'iitioH,     Cr-  tvt,     6jr. 

PABO  THK  PRIliST.    C'.  G™.    fi.. 

WINEFRED.  IlliuiriiUd.  Stemd EJiliait, 
Cr.  8m.    bt. 

ROVALOEORGIE.  IHiutrawd.  Cr.ive.iM. 

MISS  QUILLET.    [Ilunmed.    Cr.  Stw.  U. 

CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr.liv    6t, 

IN  DEWISLAND.    Sand  Edilin.     Cr. 

LITTLE  TU-PENNY.  ASrmEdttiti.  id. 

S«  alw  ShLLliciR  Novclfc 
Birnelt  lEdllb  A.).    A  WILDERNESS 

U-INNEK,    Cr.  I™,     ti. 
Barr  (JomcaV    lAUCHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.     C'-Sm.     6j. 
But  (Kobcrt).       IN    THE   MIDST  OF 

ALARMS.     TUni Edilin.    Cr.  iva.    ti. 
THE  STRONG   ARM.     Sntml  Edilim. 

Cr.  Sh.    fii. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Tklrd  Bdilif>. 

Cr.tva.    U. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.   rkird EJitiMt. 

Cr.  gw.     Si. 
THE  LADV  ELECPRA.    Sra«-l  Sdilitn. 

Cf.  Sw.    6i. 
THE     TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Illuilrnltd.      rh;rj  Kdilisi.      Cr.  flea.      61. 
5f*  al'n  ^ViiHinc  Novels  aod  S.  Crane, 
BcEble  (MaroM).    THE  ADVENTURES 

OFSIR   lOHX  KPABKOW.    Ct.fi'.f.    61. 
B«ll(>c(HIUlicX  EM MANUKL BURDEN, 

MERCH.VNl,      Willi  jii  Illuiuaiioni  hj 

G.    K.   CiiesTEHTON.      StfimJ  EJilim. 

Cr.  Bui.     61. 
D*nion(E.  P.}    DODO.    Fmrlk  EMIom. 

Cr.  fliw.    ai. 
THECAPSINA.   StamJ EAtifti.    Cr.Svt. 

61. 
See  ftlto  Sbilling  Novel v 
nensao    (Marrarell.       SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY,    Cr.  Btfl,    II.  6rf. 
BrctherloD  (Ralph).     THE  MILL      Cr. 

BorUM   (J.   Stoondelle).       THE    KATE 

OF  VALSF.C.    Cr.  tev.    6r. 
A  BRANtlKD  NAME.     Cr,  S«.     (u. 

S*t  flUj  ShfflinR  Novell. 
Cb(W*  {Bernard).  Aullmr  of  'The  l.sU  of 

W.nt'  THEE.XTKAORDINARYCON, 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLKASE.   Tlur^ 

KdilioH-     Cr,  8«d.     61. 
\JAYOFITALV,    HSmrtkEJ.   Cr.Uv.  ti. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.    Stcaral Edilis*. 

Cr.  fcw.     &. 
A  ROGUE'S  TRACEOY.    Stttmit E^iUm. 

Cr.  Btw.     61. 

CharlUni: Randall).    MAVE.    SupnJ  Edi- 

ClieVnev  (Wuthertiy],    THF.TRAGEDY 

OF    tHE    GREAT    EMERALD.     Cr. 

5n0.     Ai. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Sr^f^fui  Hiiitifit-    Cr.  &1V-     Si- 
S«?  nl^a  xShlllire  Navels. 
CoretU  (Maria).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.    TVfHtrSrtfM  XAMim.  Cr. 

Sl'B.      61. 


VENDETTA.   rwrmly-FtmrtAEJitum.  Cr. 

Stio.       &i- 

THELMA.     Tkirl^Fiflh  E4Stle*.    C-.tvt. 

U. 
ARDATH:   THE  STORY  OF  A   DEAD 

SELF.   Snnlifnlk  EdUian,    Cr.  Bh.  6i. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.   Fiwrlmlk  Edi- . 

tian.     Cr.  Btw.    61. 
WOR.MWOOD.    FiflitnlhEd.   Cr.tvt.    6*. 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM     OF     THE 

WORLD'S    TRAGEDY.       Furty^KonJ 

EdiUffn.    Cr.  Zfa.    6s- 
THE  SORRUVkS  OF  SATAN.    Fi/lfjirjl 

Ediritm.     Cr   Bvff.     6i. 
THE    MASTER     CHRISTIAN.       Tiali 

Edillmt.    Cr.  Siw.     6i. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:   A   STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.     iio(*    Tlmaiod.     Cr. 

Bcii.    fi*. 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN;  A  SIMPLE  LOV&J 

STORY.    Elnnnik  Edilion.    Cr.tm.    «j."' 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.    TTiiiHly.n.rlk  EJI- 

tion.    Cr.  Stfl,    fij. 
BOY:  a  Sketch.    Niyilk  Editan.    Cr.  Bna.   it. 
CAMEOS     T'jirl/lM  F-dilioH.     Cr.  Sro.     6i. 
JANt,.     A  t^ra- F.dili^u.     Cr,  Sw.     Sj. 
Cote*  (Mr*.  Everard).    See  Saia  Je«nneite 

Duncan. 
Cottcrell   (CotuUnce).      THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES,   niuittaled.  Stand 

EdiliiH.    Cr.  Bm.    &, 
Crsnt    (Stephen)    and     B*(T    (Rabert). 

THE  OKOllDY.    CrBw     6i. 
Crockett  (S.  R.>.    Autlioi  of'The  Rairier-,* 

<lc.     LOCH  INVAR,     lllusualed.     Third 

Ediliim.    Cr,  f™.    6i. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.    Cr.  I».   6i, 
CrakerfB.  M.\      THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.iiu.    ti. 
]OH  Ati  N /t.  StcrmlEdiHim.    Cr.  6™.    ii. 
THZ  HAPPY  VALLEY.      r*irrf  Edititt. 

Cr,  to*.    6i. 
A     NINE    DAYS'     WONDEIt.        «ffrf 

ea'Ukl  Cr.anm.  u. 

PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      .M^lh 

Ediifffm,     Cr,  ttrg.     fti- 
ANGEU     Fonrtk  Edilitn.     Cr.  Bw.     U. 
A  ST.^TE  SECRET,     -fkird  Edilum.    Cr. 

Svf.     i.t-  6^, 
CrD)ble(Miirv).  DISCIPLES.  Cr.gKi.  «; 
Dayton    (A.    JJ.        DANIEL    WHVTE. 

Cr.  bt.    iA-  6tl- 
Oeane  (Muy).     THE  OTHER    PAWN., 

(.>,  8™.     6i. 
Doyls    (A.    Conan),    Auihrx   nf   '.^Imlndi 

Holme*,'       '  Tlie     Whilo     Cfunpany,"    e"- 

ROUND    THE    HFD    LAMP.      mik 

Editit^    Cr.  8m     t', 
Duncao  (Sum  Jeaoaetle)  (Mn.    Bwird 

Cole*).      THOSE    DELICMTPVU 

AMERICANS.  Illniif.ied.  Tkird Kdilim. 

Cr.  Bh.     61,     See  BlM>Sbillii>i  NdveIi 
FladtMar(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  ' 

OF     BALGOWRIE.        Fi/lk    EdUit*. 

Cr-  Sob     6t.  I 

THE  LADDER  TO  THB  STARS.    SKt»4\ 

EditUtt.    Cr,  tie,    &i. 
See  alio  Sfailling  Noveik 
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PIndlaur  (Mary).    A   NARROW  WAV. 

rAirJ  EJiliim.     Cr.  8™..     6i. 
THt    RCJbt    OK  JOY.      TUr^  £Mlit~. 

C'.  tw.     6( 
A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.     Wiib  t  lUu.. 

Imiont.     Cr,  Bptf,     6l^ 
5?c  aIu  Sbillins  F^chwlb 
PItipatrick    (K.)      THE     WEANS     AT 

RDWALLAN.     Illuiuutd.     Si^hJ  E^i- 

lim.    Cr.  Brn.    6i. 
iniuUphin     (Uenld).        MORK      KIN 

THAN  KIND.    Cf.  Bbk    6.. 
Pnncla    <M.  E.).      STEPPING   WEST- 
WARD.    CV,  B™.     ftj. 
FraacrCMr*.  Hush),  Anihoior'The  Siolcn 

Emperor.-     Tim  SLAKING  Of    THK 

SWORD.    Cn  Sue.    &t. 
IN    THE    SHADOW   OF   THE    LORD. 

Pnllar-IVlilIlind  <Ellaj,  .^mhoi   cF  '  Thi 

DiyHoakofliMhuHitdiCit- BLANCHE 

ESMEi\D.     SmiU  EJHinn.    C-  Bw.    6i. 
Oaloi (Eleanor/,  Aulbor  ef 'The  Bioenphy 

if  »  Prj.rif  Girl.-  THE  PLOW.WOMAN. 

C'    Brffl.    6r, 
Oerard  (Dorothcal.  Auihorol '  LidyBnVv,' 

THE      CONQUEST      OK     LONDON, 

Saontt  EJi/iBn.    Cr.  Aev-    6a. 
HOLV    MATRIMONY.      SKtmd  SdUitn. 

Cr.  a;w,     6i. 
MADE  or  MONEY     Cr.  Mu.    6i. 
THF.  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Sow.   6/. 
THK     IUPR06ABLE      ID  VI.         TJani 

KJititik    Cr.  turn.    &(. 

Qlaaloe (aMrgel,  Author  af  'Demos,'  'In 
Ihe  Vtar  of  Tiibiltf,'  elc.      THE  TOWN 

Ti;.\vrM,i:R.  .V«mrf£rf.    caw.    6.. 

THE  CROWN  OF  LIFK.    Cr.  i^,.    i,. 

Ulelc  (CharlcaV  BUNTEK^  CRUISE. 
MlusEraLvil.     C'.  flr^.     jr.  fr,/. 

Hamlltan  (M.),  AiKhar  of  'Cui  LhuieIl' 
TrIE  FIlJ.'iT  CLAIM.     Cr.hv,    6>. 

HarradcQ  (Butrica).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  FnrUtHtk  Edilict.  C-.Sw.  *•. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  »nd  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.      Tvtl/lK  F.dilUm.     Cr. 

THE 'scholars  DAUGHTER.    FimrtK 

EiUlitn.    Cr.Sw.     6t. 
HarrodCF.XPraDCca  Parbca  Robertionl. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.    Cr. 

llewbttUoa    (AgQca    O.}.       PATIENCE 

DEAN,     f  ».  Srw.     6j. 
Hlchen*  (Robert).    THE  TROPHET  OF 

Bli;RKtLEYSgUARE.   ^kihJ E^ilUn. 

Cr.  int.     di. 
TONGUES    OF   CONSCIENCE.     SianJ 

EJilitli.    Cr.  too.     6*. 
FELIX.     FitikEdtUsH.     Ci-.  Brw.     6i. 
IHE  WOM"AN  WITH  THK  FAN.    Sink 

l\ditian.    Cr.  Sfv.    6f. 
BVEWAVS.     fr.  Brw.    6i. 
THE  GARDEN  OF    ALLAH.    Fifltmlk 

EiiHtm.    Cr.  Itw.    ti. 
THE  BlJ^CK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  g«g.  bi. 


THE  CALL  or  THE    BLOOD. 

£<liltru.     Cr.  Siv.      e<. 
Habbaa  {JobD  OHvcr).  Antbiv  if'l 

OfMge.'      THK    SERlOtTS 

Cr.  6™.     6j. 
Hoaa  (AdUioivX      TUE  COD  IM  JS 

CAR.     TrM  SMtit^     Cr.  Skl    •■ 
A   CHANGE   OF    AIR.      SUtk  ^H 

Cr.  8l«,     6t  ^^ 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.     JWM  £rf.   C.  k.7 
THK  CUR0NIC1.es   OF    COUXt  i] 

TONta    Silt*  £jf£,ir^    Cr.t»r.M 
PHROSO.     lUiumiHl  by  B.  ft. 

SizH  EJiCiaH.     Cr.  Stw,     St. 
SIMON  DALE,  '"■-n-iiifl    Tmiarir 

Cr.  Btw.     6j. 
THE  KINGS  MIRROR,     Ftmrtk  , 

Cr.  Sm.     6i. 

?UISANTE.    F<n,nk  Etlitian.    Cr.  I 
HE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES      Cr  lu 
A  SERVANT  Of   THE   PUBUC' 

iritcd.     />■«*  £'a'i/<«.     Cr.  loL    St" 

Hope  (Qrabam),  Author  of '  A  Cu«ial  ■ 

hii  ConscicDct,"  ctc^,  etc      THE   UtS 

OF  LVTE.     Stcmte^lum.   Cr.(a.( 

BUBBLE.     llluBHai.iL    Cr.  Bh    6i 
Hoiuman  (aemencc).      THf;  LIFE  0 

SiRApLOVAl.EDEGAl.ls.  Cr.J-.( 

Hyne  (C.  J.  CntcMlle).  Auihorot'C-B 

TCjulf.'     MR.   HORROCK5.  PUB^ 

mrdEd:l:iiM.    Cr.irj.    6j 
PRINCE  RUPKRT.  THE  BUCCANEII 

IlLjtujicd.    C'.  gcv,     tj 
JaCDba  (W.  W.l.         HaNV    CARlXlb 

SEA  UftCHINS.     T^mJ/IA   ^Mi 

Bev      ]1.  6<£ 
A     MASTER    OF    CRAFT         tlln 

SnttntA  Edition.     Cm-.  Sr»       w    *J 
LIGHT   FREIGHTS.      tO^u^Ut 

Editiim.     Cr.  Bew.      ^j,  (Jt 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING,     fii- 

f/on,     C.'.  Biv.     II,  (*/ 
DIALSTONE  Ltf-E.   Ill«u.tert. 

EdUiam.    Cr.  Am      u,  AJL 
ODD  CRAFT.      IlluiiraMd.      J, 

(/ip«.    Cr.  tn>.    u.  6rf, 
AT    SUNWICH     PORT.      tlla 

.SfTvi/A  Edititm-    Cr.  1^^      -J   *j 
Jamca  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE,  i 

EdiliniL.    C-.  Siv.     bt. 
THE  HETTER  SORT.     C-  S~. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      ScoZd 

Cr,  flu.',     tj. 
THE  GOLDEN  BOWI.      T*ir^ 

Cr.  Bptf,      6j. 

Keaya  (H.   A.    MItcbelll.       it%     - 
EATETH    liKEAD    wIth     MeI 

Bi*    6j  ' 

Keller  (Vaoglian).      THE.     rOKTB 

OK  THE  LANDKASS.     tV  (1,1. 
I.awlcs(  (Hon.  Emily).     WITH    R 

IN   IREUWD.     c'\^    i;.  '    " 
.'^cff  jlso  Shilling   N.-vtK 
UaQMCUlW.).    THE  HUNCHBAI 

WESTMINSTER.     TMii^eV^ 
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THIC   CLOSED   BOOK.      TJkint   £d,lum. 

Cr.  &va,    61. 
THE     VALLEV     OF     THE     SHADOW, 

IllmltaEcdr      Tki»J  SJitum-     Cf.  $TV^     fj- 
BEHINDTHETHROKE.    TIU^ Ediliim. 

Levtn-Voiij  (S.\      ORRAIN.      Sif~i 

LoadoD  (Jack),  AuUidc  of  '  The  Call  of  ifar 
Wild."  -Tbt  s™  Wolf/  ti(,  WHITt 
l-AN(j.     :tt-jihi  J^eLiitm,    tV^  dtw,    (V, 

LuGu(E.  V.V  LISTENER'S  l.UBE:An 
ObCique  Narrafion-  Cream  kif.  J-'onrlA 
EriitipK-     Cr.  it'll.    <ij. 

LyaU  (EdruV  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIST.     ,i-J  T)a-u*mi.     Cr.  Sw. 

M'Carttiy(Juitln  ».\  AulhoioC  Ifl  wctr 

King.'      THE     LADV    OF     LOYALTY 

HOUSE.   ltIuta»u<J.   Thira EdiliitL.  Cr. 

Rev-     61 
THE  DRVAD.  Si^-.i KJIIi-i.   Cr.iw.  6.. 
nUcdoiuld  (RoiuldV     THE  SEA  MAID. 

Jtii'tii  Fd::irM.     t'',  Sr*.    til, 
\   HL'MA.S  TRISITV,     Cr.  a™.  61. 
MacnaurbtsarS.).    THE  fORTUNEOE 

CHRISTIMAMACNAB,    Tkinl EdilisK. 

Cr.  Br-»,    61. 
MaleHLuM*).    COLOfitL  LNDEBBV'S 

\V!FK.     /■.■n.lh  EriiUai.     (.V  Biw.     6j. 
A  COUNSEL  0^    PERFECTION       An. 

EdJtiaa.    Cr.  bw,     «i. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.    Pi/la^lk  Editin. 

Cr.  ix,'.     Si. 
THE  CARISSIMA.     ;^»rM  EdiHtH.    Cr. 

Svs.    61, 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fnrtk  Edu 

tioK.     Cr.  StW.     (n. 

THE    HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADV.  SfBTHlk  Ediliai.  Cr.iet.  61. 
^(A  fllao  Boolu  for  Ikiyt  uid  Girli. 
MBiia(Mr*.  M.  E.>.  Ol.lVIA'SSUMMER. 

Snttd  EdilitH.    Cr.iua.    6/. 
A     LOST     ESTATE.       A    A'm   Editi-^. 

Cr.  fm.    fii. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  ANrwEdilit^. 

Cr.  at-o.     61. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     F^flk  EdiHim. 

Cr.  Bnfl.    dr. 
GRAN-M.v:;  JANE.     Cf.  8m.    a>. 
MKy.  P]:TEK  HOWARD,    tv.  HiB.    61. 
A  WINTERS   TALE.      A  A'm  Edilwt. 

C'.  Btm.     61, 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     ,4  .V» 

Edieisi.    Cr.  ein,     6<, 
ROSE  AT  HONF.VPOT.     riiij  t".^.     Cr. 

Bc'il,   6j.    See  alio  Book^  fm  Royj  ajld  Giflt, 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RdNALll  LOVE. 

THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.     TU'J 

JidilifH.      Cr.  Boa.      *J. 

Blarrlolt     (Cbulea).     Author     of     'The 

Cohimn.-      GKNEVRA.     S/itiiJ  £<Ann. 

Cr.  8»    tl. 
Hanh  (RIchanI).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE.   SKuudEd.ti.-'it.    '.r.Suo.    t^. 
THE   MARQUIS  OF    PUTNEY.    JVt™^ 

Editian.    Cr.  8».    fii. 


\  DUEL.    t>  ivt.    6m. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF   LOVE.      TUrJ 

Edittffi^     Cr.  Bl^    6d- 
Sce  alio  Shilling  Nvvcly. 
nUfoo  <A.   E.  W.l,  Auibor  of  'Tht  Fmi 

Fathers,'  crt     CLEMENTINA.     ILlu.- 

I7jted.    SeiaHdEdiliim.     Cr.  Bm.    Oi. 
Malben  (Helcn^  Auibor  of  'Comln'  ibso' 

Ihe    Ryt'      HONEY,     ftmrli   EdiUr-. 

Cr.  Bvv,     61. 
GKIFFOFGRIFFITHSCOURT.     lV.  Bm. 

Sr, 
THE  FERRYMAN.    iVto*/  Ediliii.    Cr. 

TALLV-HO!    fmrlkEdilim.    C:tvt.    61. 
Maiik'ell  (W.  B.I,  Author  of 'The  Rjueil 

We»HIige..'      VIVIEN.      £s(*lA  EdilUn. 

Cr.  it'o.     6*. 

THE    RAGGED    MESSENGER.       TkirJ 

EdilioH.    Cr-  Sr^i    61- 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.    Cr.  Sm.    e>. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.     SmHlM  Edi. 

l-an.     Cr.  B™.    Si. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF   MAVBURV.      A 

Nca  EdilirH.    Cr.  irv.    61. 
ODD  LENGTHS.    Cr.  8w.    «>. 
MbwIc  (L.  T.).    DRIFT.    Sicmd  EdUitwi. 

Cr.  fiRO.     61. 

RESURGAM.    Cr.  too.     61. 
VICTORY.    Cr.  61.*.    61. 

Secnl^o  BoHjkifor  BoyiQod  Girlfe. 
Melton  (H.).     CESAR'S  WIFE.     .!«*•/ 

I\liliait.     Cr.  it's.     61. 
MerBdllh     (lilll»).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEAKT.     Cr   5w,    6j. 
MIIIw  (G■tbcr^      LIVING    LIES.      Cr. 

*MI»    Molly'     (The  AuiliDi  oO-       THE 

GREAT   RECONCILER.     Cr.  Bm.     6#, 
MIt lord  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OK  THE 

SPIDER.      Illiuiralcd.      Sixtli    Edllisn. 

Cr.  3;w.     ti.  W. 
IN    THE   WHIRL    OF    THE    RISINa 

Tkiid  Edilinn.     Cr.  hv.    6f. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Samtd  Edilin. 

Cr.  S™.     61. 
Montreior  (F.    V.\  Author  oT   '  Into  ihi 

Higbwari  aad   Hedfa.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  ^ditioiL,     Cr.ipe.    6j. 
MorriuD  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS,    ^niHtk  Edilirn.    (Tr.  iw.  Gi. 
ACHiLDOFTUE  JAGO     /-'M  Edillmm. 

Cr.  %vo.    61- 
TO   LONDON    TOWN.      Saimd  BdUira. 

Cr,  Sbk     61. 
CUNNING  MURRF.LK    Cr.^<^    (-. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.   AwM£A. 

/(■.■■.     Cr.  Btv.     61. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  at*     u. 
Nubit  IE.).    (Mtk  E.  BUj>dl>    TQK  KSD 

HOUSE.       UluMnuxL      fritrU  tMHtm. 

Cr.  BM.      (j. 

See  alw  ShiUioc  Noi^ 

NorrU  IW.  B.L  Avber  of  •  Mais  Rn.* 
KARRV  ANDURSULA     Cr^'T 

OIUvaM  (Allnrfl.  OWL>  K/,!^  71^ 
GKEV  iSot,  0»  K&KULIR  v...i 
£rf/li;>«.     CV.  Ik    U.  "•* 
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OppuhilBi  (E.  Phllllpt).     MASTER  OK 

MK\.     Fi^r-;/,  i:.iil:.-<:    C'.tw.     61. 
Uicahatn    IJoho).     Ajihor  of   'BMb*    <rf 

Unuid  Bayou.-      A  WV.AVER  OF  WKBS. 

Sttf^  Siiifift.     Cr,  8rv.     6f- 
TKE  GATE  or  THE  DESERT.     Frii<lk 

EilMni.     Cr.  !m.     61. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.    Wiih  i  FmniispiMc 

JD     pholDf  ravikrc     by    Haiolu     CorpiNG. 

Fnrlk  Edilin.     Cr.  gii..     61, 
THE  LUNG  »OAU.     Witb  ■  Fianui^«< 

by  HAJlOLDCo^pl^o.    Cr,  iea.    bt, 
l>«ln  (B«rryl.     L1NDLEY  KAYS,     Tkird 

AY/V/o>t.     Cr,  Stv.     fJ. 
PBiker  (Ollbertt.      PIERRE   AND    HIS 

PEOPLE,    Sixl\  Eililiii.    Cr.  8w.    61. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  /■u?*/'rf</i<w,    Cf.fc^. 

u. 

THE  TRANSLATION    OV    A   SAVAOE. 

Tkint  Ediiitm.     Cr.  Ira.     (u. 
THE   TRAIL  OF  THE   SWORD.    lllu>- 

UHtCil.      .V.«/*  Edil'Ctl.      Cr.  Kv.      ft). 

WHEN  VALMONDCA.ME  TO  PONTlACi 

Thr    Sloty  of  ■  Loii    NApolioii       fiflA 

E^ilim.    Cr,  9i-n     ti. 
AN  ADVENTURER   OF  THE  NORTH, 

The   Lmi  Advenlgns  of  'Prelly  Pio^' 

rkird  EJUIm.     Cr.  Riw     (u. 
TH*.  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY,      lUu>- 

tralvd,     EfttrfHttk  Edit'tm-     Cr.  Brf.    61- 
THE    B.ATTLE  OF   THE  STRONG:    » 

RDimnirt  6(  Two  Kin|docm.    Illiulrucd. 

fiflk  E.t!litn.     Cr.  grw.    At 
THE    POMP   OV    THE    LAVILKTTES 

St<ffnJ  EMiit-t.    Cr.  >tv.    jj.  W. 
Penbertoa  (MuV      THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OK   A    THRONE.      IJIun.iiicil.      Tkir^ 

KJi  rm,     Cr.  Biw.    Ai. 
I   CROWN  THEE  KING.     Wiib  triiuin. 

lion*  by  FTvik  Dadd  mad   A.   Forr<*ticT. 

Ct,  liw,     61, 
PUIllWtU  (B<Mi>.    i-VINC  PROPHETS. 

riird  Edilitt.     Cr.tr't.    Qi. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST      fiifiA  M-li- 

llHt.    Cr.  S».    ^■ 
THE  HUMAN  BOY,    Wiib  n  FroDluiiltcc 

Ftttrtk  Eitilim     Cr.  Bm.    ti. 
SONS     OF    THE     MORNING.      Sta-ti 

Sdil!<m.    Cr.6^    61, 
THE  RtVKR.    TUrd  KJititm.   Cr.  Sp»  61. 
THE  AMERICAN   PRISONER.     Ftmrlk 

F-dil'f.    '"',  Hid,     61- 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.   F-mrlk  EAilltn. 

Cr.  I»      6i. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE-   WitbiFtonli. 

picte.     r*ird  Edilim.    (.'•.  Sia.     61. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    MwW*  «-■.<■>..    Cr 

9».    £>. 
THE  POACHERS  WIFE.  SkcmJ Edilim. 

Cr,  9&tf.    61. 
S«  iliD  Sbillint  Novelt, 
PIckUull    (NUrnudiilia).      SAfD    THE 

FISHERMAN.     Fifth  Editiim.    Cr.  Sm. 

&i, 
BRISNDLE,    SutKd  EdiliHt     Cr.Sva.    61, 
THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM       TAini  S-H- 

titm.    Cr.  Atv.    &f. 


Amboi  oT  '  De^   Mmi'i  lUcfc.* 
KITE  WOLP.      .i-iDwrf  JMF^^ 

*H.    At. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROV.    FtarHl 

Cr.  3»L     «<. 
MERRY  GARDEN   AKDOTI 

STORIES,     Cr.  Btst      6,. 
Rawtoo  (MbiuI   SUpoKy),   A«la  ct  '* 

Lidy  of  rhe   RcEVncy.'    'T>i«   Ijbom* 

Coiifdy,'    etc       THE      EN( 

GARl))-  N.     Cr.  8Ht      &>. 
Rh»    (Qraa).         THE     WOOIXG 

SHEIL.V.    Srewmd  EJiHr^    (Tr.  *n 
RUea  (W.  Petl).       LOST    PROP 

^tenvJ  Et'itiiit.    Cr,  ftvo,    Ai- 
ERB.    Stcand  tdinrm.    Cr,  bK    b, 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATB.     SitamdEHtm 

Cr,  Sw.      II.  &£ 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  Km  I 

Cr.  ttrr.     y.M. 
MRS.  CaLER'S  business. 

St,-aiiii  Edi/rrm.     Cr,  tt*.     ^ 
SECRETARY  TO  BAVKK,  M.P. 

TiIe  WICKHAMSKS.       J'nr^A 

Cr.  tra,     «i. 
Robcrti  (C  (I.  D-k     THE    HFJtRT 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD,  c>,  *« 
RatHll    (W.     Cfairk).        MV 

SWEET  HEART,    lllmuaud, 

Edltt^t.     Cr,  flrp.      6d, 

HIS    I^LAMI    PRINCESS-       lT|v 

Srcwd  Itd'l'on.     C"r,  6crf.      fi*, 
ABANDONl  D.  Siit,U F.diii,,^  Cr.  L. 

5«  also  hi,*.|L-^  fpT  Boy*  uh]  GvU. 
Serscanl    (Adgllae).         BAR8AI 

MONEY-    Cr.  In     «,. 
THE    PROGRESS  OK  RACHAKL. 

Sm.    Ai. 
THE  MYSTERY  OK  THE  MO.VT, 

Edillfn.      Cr.  grv.      &r 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  RAN'DOL 
Cr.  Sw.    fif- 
Scc  (1u  !Sbi11iiig  Novell. 
ShunoB.  IW.P.)      THE    MKSS 

Cr,  BlM       I',  ft^. 
Scf  *1  to  shilling  No,^Tl^. 

SlHlley(Bertbl).  ENDKREY.  Cr  I 

Aldnlck  (M™.   Alfred),  Aoihoi  of  'C- 

itla'jW.y.'     THE  KINSM.^N,     M'»l, 
llluitraEinnj  by  C  E.  BaocK-     Snukdi 

Cr.  a™.    6j. 
SORDlcbMD (Albert).    DeEP-,$KA  ' 

BONIiJ:.    fV,  Sirt    Aj- 
Sunbury  (Qto'ltrl.      THE    HA'Pt 

MlLLIOWlRt-     (V,  Stw,      ;,    t^ 
ThompHHi    (Vance}.        SPINNERSJ 

LIFE.    Cr.  Be*.    &i. 
Uraahart  (M.I,     A  TRAGEDY  IN  1 

MONPLACE.    SKt—m^.    <r.   »BL. 
Waloeoun (Pan!).    THESONCOF1 

FOREST      Cr.  »:v.     .51. 
A  HEROINE    KROM     FINLAND. 

iBf,  Ai. 

S«<  alto  SbilUne  Novell 
WalU(E.  C).    THE  ANCIENT 
MARK;  A  Ktnlucky  Ronoca, 
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WatMD  <H.  B.  MurtotI).  ALARUMS 
AND  EXCURSIONS.    Cr.  Sn.    6i. 

CAPTAIN  FORTUNE,  TfcVrf  Eaiiitn. 
Cr.  Bra.     6i. 

TWISTED  EGLANTINE.  Wilh  S  lllui- 
iratisni  by  FnA^K  CiA'c.    ThirJ  Edihm. 

THE  HIGH 'toby.    With  s  FranlLipieot. 

Th'',t  JtifiluHi.     Cr.  Si*.     6l. 
A      MIDSUMMER      DAY'S       DkEAM. 

SKtrid  Edtfitm.    Cr  tvc.    6r. 
S«  aim  Shillinc  :4ov<U. 
W«U»  (H.  a.).    THE  SEA    l^DV.    C 

Wevaun  (Stanley),  Authwof'ACMiikiiuii 
of  Franc.,'  cSfDERTHE  RED  ROBE, 
With  IlUibimioiu  by  R-  C  Woodville, 
TttiHlifth  EiHrisH.    Cr.  Bcu,     61. 

Whita (Stewart  e.).  AuthDroT'Tbt  Blued 
TmiO  CONJUROR'S  HOUSE.  ^  A 
Ranuncc  of  EliF  Free  TmL  Stctnd EditiBti. 
L-,  !;fl,     61, 

Wblti  (Perc^).    THE  SYSTEM.     TkirJ 

THE  PATIENT   MAN,      SienJ  F.diHtn. 

Cr.  ila.      61 

WUIIami  (ItUrKcry)-     THE    BAR,      Cr, 

Bl-O.     nr. 


wnuanaan  (Mri.  C.  N.),  Auiboi  oT  '  Thi 

BuDunrnun.'         THE    ADVENTURE 

OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     Sictml  EM- 

ti^.     C'.  itit    Br. 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.bv.  61. 
THESEA  COULD  TELL.  SranJ Edilin. 

Cr.  B™.     61. 
THE    CASTLK    OF    THE     SHADOWS. 

Third  ILditien.     Cr.  Sc4.     6j. 
PtPA.     Cr.  Brw.     6j. 
Wllilaaiaan  (C.  N.  and  A.   M.).      THE 

LliJHTNJSG CONDUCTOR:  Brinf  Ibi 

RoUMiKt    01"   a    Md(di   Cai.       IUil«nL«]. 

Pi/lntth  E,lil!!-it.    Cr.  Uv.    (u, 
THE   PRINCESS    PASSES.      Ulaiimtd, 

SnfHth  Edilimi-    Cr.  fli*    hi. 
MY  PRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR,     Wilh 

16    IlliuIraLion^       Ei^lk    EdifttH^       C*. 

THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY    AND    ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN,      T*ird  Edititm. 

]|]uilTHl.d. 
LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER, 

SUlk  Kditi'n.     Cr.  Sw,    61. 
WviUrde    (Ooif),    Auibgr    al    ■  UriaJl    (he 

Hillile.-     THE    PATHWAY  OF    THE* 

PIONEF.R      (Noiit      Aulrs!).        Fiurtk] 

Edillim.     Cr.  S».   Si. 


Uethuen'a  Shilling  Hovels 

Cr.  Sm.      Cla/h,   II.  Hit, 

Aotborot  'MIh  IVtolly.'    THE  GREAT 

RECONCILER 
Ballour     (Anilrcw).      VENGEANCE    IS 

MINE, 
TO  ARMS, 
BaiiaB-Uauld<S.).    MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OF  CURGKNVEN. 
DOMITIA, 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS, 
Sarlow    (Job*),     Aurbur  of  '  It^ih  IdylU.' 

FROM      THK     EAST     UNTO     THE 

WEST 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
THE  LAND  OF  THK  SHAMROCK. 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartrira  lOMrrt).     THIRTEEN  EVEN. 

INGS, 
Bhuoo  (B.  f.\  Author  of 'Dudo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 
BowIes  10.  SlawartJ.    A  SI  RETCH  OFF 

THEi.^ND, 
fifooke (Bmaia).    THE  POET'S  CHILD, 
BnllocklSban  F.).    THE  BARRYS. 
THE  CHARMP.R. 


AT    A     WINTERS 


THK  syuiREKN. 

THE  RiD  I.K..\GUERS. 
Burton  (J.  BlouBdelle). 

SALT  SEAS. 
THE  CLASH  OF  ARklS, 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S  MY  FOE. 
A  BRANDED  NAME. 


ACROSS  THE 


Cape*    (Bernard). 

PlRE. 
Cbesney  (Weatberby),     THE  BAPTIST 

RING. 
THK  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW. 
Cll fiord  (Mri.   W.  K.).      A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMKR. 
Cobb.  Thomiu.     A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
ColllaffWDOd   (Harry).      THE   DOCTOR 

OF  THE  -lULlET.' 
Coralord  (L.  CsM.     SONS  OF  ADVER. 

SITV. 
Cotterell  (CtnutanuV       THE   VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES. 
Crane   (Stepben).      WOUNDS  IN  THE 

Denny  (C.    B.).     THE   ROMANCE   OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dlcluan  (HarrU).    THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 
DIckinion     (Evelyn).       THE    SIK    OF 

AN'U  ELS. 
•Ouncen  (Sara  J.).     THE  POOL  IN  THE 

DESERT. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION      lllsi. 

iraied. 
EmbrecW.  F.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME. 

lllultr^Eed 
Fcoo  (Q.    MaavlUe).      AN     ELECTRIC 

SPAltiL 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT 
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FlndlalcrUaneH.).    ADAUCHTKROF 

STRIFE. 
FlndUter  (Murv).     OVER  THK  HILLS. 
PltiMepheo  (d.y,      .WORE  KIN  THAN 

RetehcrfJ.  S.).    DAVID  MARCH. 

LUCAN  THt  DRh^AMV.R. 

i^rrut   <R.    E.).      THK    SWORD    OF 

AZKAEl- 
PtbikI.  (M.  E.).    MISS  ERIN. 
Oallon  ITdihI-    RICKERBVS  FOLLV. 
Gerard    (OorMbea).      THINCS    THAT 

HAVE.  KATHENED. 
THE  CONnUEST  OF  LONDON. 
THK  SUPREME  CRIME. 
ailehriitlR.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKK 
ainnvllle  (Erncal).      THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  LOST  REr-IMENT. 
THK  KLOOF  BRIDE, 
THE  INCA'S  TRKASURE. 
OordonUnllcn).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 
aa»  (C.  F.).    THE  REDEMPTION  Or 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Ormy  IE.  M'QiKeiil.       MV  STEWARD- 

Kale*  fA.  O.).     lAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
HuiilltaQ(LardErncit).  MARVHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrlion  (Mri.  BurlonX    A  PHIKCIiSS 

OF  THE  HILLS.    lliu*traicil. 
Hoopcrll.).    THESINGEROFMARLV. 
noDSh  lEmerion).     THE  MISSISSIPPI 

H  M  H  R  I    1"^ 

'loU-  (Mri.  Caltyn).      ANNE  MAL-LK- 

VERER. 
Jctnon  (Ednrl.       THE   KEEPERS  OF 

THE  PKuFLE. 
Kcary  (C.P.).    THE  JOURNALIST. 
Kelly  iFlorencc  Roch).    WITH  HOOPS 

nf-  .STEEL 
Laniclirldsa  (V.)   and    Baume  <C.    «.). 

FHE  VALl.EV  OF  INHERITANCE. 
IjiTrleia  IHon.  Emllyl.    MAELCHO. 
Unden  (AnnJel-  A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 

MEN  r. 
Larimer  I Nomul.    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Luah  (Chorlee  K.»,    THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Maulonell    lAnoe*.      THE    STORV   OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrrath    (Harold).       THE      PUPPF.T 

CROWN. 
Mmckis  I  Pauline  Bradford).  TllR  VOICE 

IN  THK  DESERT. 
Morih    IRIchanI).      THK    SEEK    AND 

THE  UNSEEN. 
GARNF.RED. 
A  METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 
BOTH  SIDF.S  OF  THE  VEIL 
nUyolKJ.  W.l.    THE  CVNIC  AND  THK 

SYREN. 
Mottle  {L.  T.l.     RESURGAM. 
MoBkboute  lAllon).    LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 
Moon  I  Arthur  I.    THE  KNIGHT  PUNC 

TlLIOUiJ. 


NoaUt,  E.  (Mra.  BUadk     Tml 

ARV  SENSE. 
Norria^W.  E.I,     AN  OCTaVB. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
THE  DESPOTIC  LADY 
OltplUDKMra.X    THE  LADY^il 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE, 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 
Pendered  (M.  L.1,     AN  ENGLI! 
Penny  inn.  Prank).      A  Ul 

AGE. 


PhUlpotU    (EdenL 

HOURS. 


THK 


TIMK    AN 
AUNT 


FOR TUN! 


ROSE  A  C8 


ACCUSED 


1 


FANCY  FREE. 
I>ryca    (Rlchartf). 

WOMAN, 
Randall     IJafan). 
IHJTTON 

Rayinand  (Walter). 

LING, 

Rayaer  (Olive  Pratt).  ROSALBA. 

Rhya  (Qrace).      THE  DIVIiRTKl»  ' 

1,  AG  E,  ^m 
RJckert lEdKb).  OUTOFTHECfl 

bWAItlP.  ^ 

RobertanlPVI.H.).  AGALLANTyPiU 
RuiaeU,  (W,  Clark).  ABaNDOSU 
SauDdara  (AUrahall). 

LITTE. 
Serzeant   (Adellful. 

ACCUSER. 
liAHl!AR,\S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  LADY. 
THE  LOVE  TH.\T  OVERCAME. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOP 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND, 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAI 
THE  PROGRF_SS  OF  RACHAEt 
ShaaooB  iW,  F.|,    JIM  TWELVJ 
Steptiena(R.  N.}.    ANENEMYI 

KING. 

Stralii{B.  Il.(.  ELMSLIE-SDJ      

SIfinger< Arthur).  THKstLVERPOl 
StuattiEamS).    CHRLSTALIA. 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 
Sutherland  IDuchcaa  of).     ONI 

A.\I)  IHE  NEXT. 
SuanfAaoie).     I.OVE  OROWH  I 
Swift  (Ben)amln).     SOROON 

siKEN  cirv. 

Tanqueray  (Mra.  8.  M,).      THK  1 
ThomcMii  (Vance).    S  P I  N  H  E  i 

Trallord-Tauntan  <Mra.  e.W.l. 

DOMINION.  ' 

lipward(Al]eo),    ATBELSTANgl 
WainmanlPauI).    A  HEROINE  FI 

r  I  S  I_A  N  D- 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE. 
Walaon  IH.  B.  jnorrlotl).    THE ' 

OF  HAl'fV  CH.^NCE. 
■Zacfc."  TALES OFDUNSTABLI 


^B  Tkh  Gbttimo  Wsu.  of  DoftoTm.    By  Mn. 
^1       W.  K.  CJiffaril.    £«««/  EAtiti. 
^M  Only  a   Guakd-Rooh  Dod.     By  Edilh  E. 
■       CnlticIL 

1         Tiia  DocTtm  or   the  Jgtirr.     F/  Hany 
CoTliuirDad^ 
LlTTts  Petmil      By  Lucu  Malcl.     Stamil 

Editiotk. 
MaSIRH    RoCKAP»tLAll'»    VDrAQE.       Bv  W. 

a^ik  Kuncll.     Tkird  E.ditimt. 

IThi  SecRBT  op  Madami  dk  Mohluc.     By 
ilip  Aulhoi  of  "  Ml)  He,  MorL" 
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Std  Bii-TON  :  Ot.  (ht  Bar  who  maid  Dolta 

to  ScL    ByC.MinvlUe  Frnn, 
TiiH  Rid  Ghanok.    By  Mr*.  MolMwatib. 
A  GiiL  or  THE  PmrLE.     By  L.  T.  Klende. 

Srcmd  Eililiim. 
Hbfbt  Gip*«.    By  L.  T.  Miadc.     «.  6it 
The  Hohouiablb  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Muile. 

Stt^H^  EJitim. 
Thebe  was  omcb  a  Phihcb.     By  Mm.  M.  K. 

Mjuin. 
When  Aimold  coiim  Home.    By  M«.  M.  F, 

Mann. 


Act*. 

Thk  AoiKKTiinKi  ar  Captaih  Pakphiur 

AhlAHIrV. 

The  BjKt)  at  Pate. 
Tim  Black  Tuur. 

kTHE  Castlb  or  ErwiEiK. 
CATHEEIhE  BlUH. 
Cecils. 
The  CtiEVALiEB    D'Makubktai..      Doobla 
vDliimc. 
Cdnscibnck 
The  Cawvrcr'*  Son. 
'       The  CoitsicAN   Bhothkes;  and  Otiio  the 
Amckek. 
Ckop-Karrd  JaC4^uot. 
The  Fencing  Mastve. 

Gabriel  I^amheitt. 

Cia)itiiE.s. 

The  Great  Mauacrit.   RcmE  th«  Gm  (ott  of 

QilC4Tt  MarEQU 
Henri  de  Navarvil     Beliif  tbtf  vnoiU  pafl 
of  QuoeD  Matsoi. 
The  Lacv  or  Mohsoreau. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dnmas 

Price  (tJ.     DjmI/i  t'p^Timri,  il 

Louise   de  u.  Vai.ltIiii1[.     Being  iho  l!r« 

mjl    of  ThB  VlcOUTK     or,     BKAr.Rl-OKNfc 

DoubTe  Volume. 
Ma[tie  Adah. 
Thb    Mah    tM  THE     Iron    Maxe.      Bdni 

Ihc    mcoikI    paii    of    The   Vicobte   de 

Bragelohfie.     I>47ubtc  vohime. 
The  Mouth  or  Hrlu- 
Nanqh.     Dckihlt  taluiDCp 
Padlihe:  Pascal  Beuko;  und  Bohtekoe, 

PtiELARUlHx. 

The  Pkibce  op  Tmevai, 
The  Rechmt's  Daushteb. 
Tub  Rphikjscinces  cf  Antdnv* 

Rodin  Hood.  

The  Sj^dhtaall  And  SpLTANffTT*. 
Stlt  AN  r.i  re- 
Tales  Of  TKE  SUPFBNATLTEAL. 

The   Three   Muskktber^.     Wilh 
lulroiltiiirktn    by   Andrew    Lang, 
volume. 

Twenty  Vears  After.    Doiibta  •oIuibr. 

Thf  WiLo  Duck  Shootka. 

The    WoLF'I.EADl^K. 


DduIiIc 


Methaea's  Sizpenny  Books 


LOVE  AND  LOUISA. 
PRIDE     AND     PRR- 


All»ne»l(e.  M.). 
AuRteo    (JoDc;. 

iunic£. 

BapollRlchardl.   A  ROMAN  MVSTKRV, 
Bariour    (ABdrtw).      BV    STROKE   Of 

HWORTJ 
BBriaB-aoald  (S.),     FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAT-  JACIC  iJITA. 

kittv  Alone, 

URITH 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SKA, 

NOEML 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRV  TALES.    I1lu«r»t«l. 

LrTTLE  TU-PENNV. 

THK  FROBISHERS, 

WINKFRED.  „.„„„ 

B«T     (Robert).       JENNIE      BAXTER, 

jottknallst. 

IN  THE  MID.IT  of  alarms. 
THE  COUNTESS  TE1U.A- 


THE  MLITABI.F  MANY. 
BcaiioatB.  F.).     DODO. 
Bronte  (Cbarlo  tta}.    S  H I  RLE  V. 
Brownell    (C     L-i.    I'tlK    HEART 

JAPAN. 
Burtoa  (J.  Btnuadalle).      ACROSS  THR 

SALT  SF_AS. 
Cafh™(Mr«).,{'IoU).    ANNE  MAULR. 

*^1N^*"^''      ^""^     ^^K.K    OP 

MRS.  K-SITHS  CRIMK. 

CoDDell  (F,  Norrey*).     THE    MiRrnn 

GREAT  W.VrfeRS.  "^'"ESS     1>[ 

Croker  (Mt».  B-  hi.).  PEGGV  nt. 

KARtONs,  *"'  OF  THE 

A  STATE  SECRET, 
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THE   VISION    or 
ROUND  THE  ILLD 


A  VOVAGE 


ANGEL. 
JOHANNA. 
(tanU  (Allf  him). 

DANt E  Tc^'ji- 
Dcnla  (A.  Cobbb). 

LAMP. 
Dnocan  (Sara  JuaoDatU). 

OF  CONSOLATION 
THOSE  DKLIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
BUot  (QeorEe).      THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 
Fiwllater    (Jane    H.).       THE     OREFN 

GRAVl-SOK  BALGOWRIE 
QaUOD iTom).     RICKKKUV'S  FOI.UV. 
OukdKMr*.).    CRANPMRD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Oanrd    (DorothM).       EIOLV     KATRI- 

MONV. 

the  conquest  of  london. 
madeofIionev. 

aluliic((laorB«)>  THE  TOWN  TRAVEI.- 

LGR. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LrPE, 
alanvllle    (erncil}.       THE      ]  NCA  S 

TREASURE. 
THF,  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
tJI«l{t  (CtanrleaJ.     hUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
OriniiB     (The     Brofhcri).        GRIMM'S 

FAIRV  TALF.S.     Illuuralcd. 

riQH  lAathony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  l-HANGE  OF  AIR. 

IHE  CHRONICLES  Of  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PKROSa 

THE  DOl.LV  DIALOGUES. 
MoraDnr  (B.  W.\      DEAD  MKN  TELL 

NO   iT^LES, 
Ingriihain  (J,  M.).      THE  THRONE  OF 

Tl^vln. 
LrQatuntW.).    THE  HUNCHEACK  OF 

rfESTMlNSTKR. 
Laivn-Y>sU(5.  K.).   THK  TRAITOR'S 

WAV. 
Uaton  (B.  Lyaai.      THE   TRUE    HIS- 

TORYOFJOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
LvtU(EdiM).    DERRICK  VAUCHAN. 
WbMtUacu).    THECARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECT  JON. 
M«u  (Mr*.  M.    e.).      MRS.      PETER 

HOWARD, 
A  LOST  E^TATK. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  A.NOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
MBrchraaot  (A.   W.).      MLSER    HOAD- 

LKVS  SECRET. 
A  MOMENrS  ERROR. 
Mflrryat  (Captain).    PETKR  SIMPLE. 

JACOB  Faithful. 

Manh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PKERAGE. 
THK  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS, 
A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


AUMa(V  E.  W.).    CLE.MKIfTlKA. 
Mallwn  (>l«lea>.     HONEV. 
GRIFF  OF  GKIFriTHSCOl'RT. 
SAM-S  SWEETHEART 
Mauta  (Mn.  U  T.V     DRIFT, 
nitfgrd(Bcirlnua).    THE  SIGN  OFTBI 

SPIDER. 
MoDtrcHirfF.  P.).     THE  ALIEN. 
Moore (Artb II rl.  THEGAV  DECKIVEfti 
MorrlHD    (ArtbHTX      THE    HOLE   H 

THE   WAI  L. 
NMWt(E.).    THK  RKD  HOUSE. 
Norri.(W.  e.X     HIS  GRACE. 
IliLES  INCILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUBTV 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
OllphanllMra.).    THE  LADITSWAUL 
SHl  ROBfeRTS  FORTUKK. 
THE  PRODIr.ALS. 
OnjMilMlB  (B.  PWUtpaX     MASTU 

Parker  (Oil  bcrt).    THEPOMPOF 

I.AVILLITI-S 
WHEN  VALMONDCAMETOroSTIlC 
IHE  TRAIL  OK  THE  SWORD. 
PuntwrtoQ  (MaiV      THE    Fi 

OF  A  THRONE. 
1  CROWN  THEE  KING. 
PhUlntUIUniX    THE  IIVHA-f 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST 
•*Q.*    THK  WHITK  WOLP. 
ltl<lM(W.Pettl.  ASONOFTHESnW 
LOST  PROPERTY. 
GEOHCiE  AND  THE  GENERAI. 
Ku»ell(W.  Claik).     A  .MaKRIaBC 

,SE.V 
ABANDONED. 
MV  liAMSH  SWEETHE.A»T. 
HIS  INLAND   PRINCESS. 
Sgrr cant  (Ad*l lac).    THE  MASTDI' 

Bit  !:CH  WOOD, 
RARHARAS  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW   DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME 
Surtcca   (R.    S.f.      HANDLEY  CtOK 

lUuinuil. 
MR.     SPONGE'S     SPORTING     lOUl 

llllUBklcd. 

ASK  MAMMA.    Illiinnled. 

Valentlac  (Major  E.  S.).    VELDT  AR 

L.VAGEK. 
WaDord  (Mra.  U  B.).     MR-  SMITH- 
LOUS  INS, 

THE  BAHY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (a«M ral  Lew).     BEN.HUK, 
THE  FAiR  CJ.iD 
Wal*an(H.  B,  NUnlaO.    THE  ADVEX' 

lURKRS. 
WeekealA.  B.I.     PRISOIVERS  or  VU. 
WelliiH.  0.).  THF..STOLEN  BAclUl'l 
White    (Percy).      A     PASSlONiTt 

PILGRIM, 
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